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. New library ideas are created when you bring together 
the needs of the librarian; the skills of the architect; the 
experience of a Liprary BUREAU Specialist. This is the 
new trend in library planning... the trend that is pro- 





viding America with progress ideas for the library. . an furniture 
Whatever you’re planning —a new building, remodel- 
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The AMERICAN EDUCATOR Encyclopedia 


“CuRRICULUM-CENTERED > 


from A toZ 


















To students this 
means a wealth of 
basic and S 

facts and interpretations... 
within fingertip reach...freshly | 
different from standard 


. Encyclopedia treatment... 


! To librarians this means 
concise, competent coverage in 
subjects related to the curriculum 


of the modern school...you can 
refer students to The AMERICAN 
EDUCATOR with confidence! 
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JANUARY COVER 


Commemorating the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the publication of 
the ALA Bulletin, we have repro- 
duced the cover of the first issue 
——January, 1907. For more inter- 
esting items from the Bulletins of 
that year—see page 13. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
by the ALA Bulletin does not 
imply endorsement of the product 
by the American Library Associa- 
tion. 


The ALA Bulletin publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librar- 
ians and those interested in the 
library world. It carries official 
news of the Association. Its au- 
thors’ opinions should be re- 
garded as their own, unless ALA 
endorsement is specifically noted. 
The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index, and 
Library Literature. 


Manuscripts of general interest 
are invited. When submitted, they 
will not be returned unless ac- 
companied by return postage. 


EDITORS 


Material in the ALA Bulletin is 
not copyrighted unless otherwise 
noted 


ACTING EDITOR and 
5 ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A. L. Remley 


ASSISTANT EDITOR and 
Pat Woolway ART DIRECTOR 
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MacLeish’s Address 


In “A Tower Which Will Not Yield,” (ALA 
Bulletin, Volume 50, Number 10, page 649-654) 
Archibald MacLeish has made an eloquent state- 
ment on freedom of the mind; but he has also 
created some impressions that I cannot leave un- 
challenged. 

He ‘has taken a case which has no valid con- 
nection with his thesis and has magnified his 
erroneous deductions from it into sweeping and 
mistaken generalizations in regard to my poli- 
cies. It seems to me that he has erected a straw 
man for the usual purpose—that of demolishing 
him. Before he delivered the Carleton College 
address he was aware of the fact that in using 
the term “objectivity” I had no thought of 
“neutrality.” 

Mr. MacLeish was kind enough to let me see 
the first draft of his speech. In regard to his 
assumptions about my standards for librarian- 
ship, I told him: 

... I cannot equate objectivity with neutrality, 
as you appear to have done. Nor can I in any 


way contrive to make “neutrality” express the 


meaning I intended to convey in my published 
statement. I used “objectivity” in the sense of 
perspective—and ability to view events and issues 
externally and without prejudice even if one has 
taken sides—and in the sense of good judgment. 
I would certainly not assert that a librarian 
should always be neutral, nor that neutrality is 
a requirement for librarianship. My record in the 
matter of censorship and freedom to read is 
hardly a neutral one; if you wish to refer to the 
Hearings on my nomination as Librarian of 
Congress or to the statement I made during a 
hearing of the City Council in Cleveland you 
will find evidence of my position. 

I did not ask Mr. MacLeish to agree with my 
interpretation of “objectivity” but I did hope 
that he would make it clear that to me it con- 
noted something quite different from neutrality. 
Nor, of course, can I agree with his equating, in 
the speech as he delivered it, of “sound judg- 
ment” with an “unwillingness to take sides on 
fundamental moral and intellectual isues.” 
` In short, neither my own record, nor my in- 
tent, nor my statement on the case warrants the 
conclusions reached by Mr. MacLeish. 


L. Quincy MUMFORD 
Librarian of Congress 


Archibald MacLeish’s splendid address, A tower 
which will not yield, so well expresses the phi- 
losophy and goals of modern librarianship that 
it should be reprinted by the Association and 
made available for distribution to library board 
members and the reading public. Perhaps steps 
are already being taken to issue this paper sepa- 
rately. Í hope it will be obtainable soon. 
ROBERT G. Newman, librarian 
The Berkshire Athenaeum 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Reprint orders are being accepted at cost, which 
will be determined after total orders are in. 
Quotations will be sent to interested persons at 
that tume—Ed. 


Intellectual Freedom Issue 

I definitely think that reprints of the November 
1953 ALA Bulletin would be very useful in my 
field. It is the best issue of its kind that I have 


‘ever read. As a matter of fact, I gave my copy 


to a neighbor to use in a discussion group and 

would appreciate your sending me another copy 
for myself. 

Pror. Kermit EBY 

University of Chicago 


Would you be so kind as to let us know if the 

American Library Association Bulletin for No- 

vember 1953 on Intellectual Freedom is avail- 
able? 

ALLAN W. FINK 

Coordinator of Learning Materials 

Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


We are contemplating the possibility of reprint- 
ing this issue if there are enough requests. If 
you can use extra copies at 15¢ each, please let 
us know—Ed. 


All of Us 


Seems to me one of us is missing, Someone who 

had quite a bit to do with the Library Services 
Act. Can you guess? 

Mary Kenan HADLEY 

Prince George’s County Memorial Library 

Hyattsville, Md. 


We did itt—and were very unhappy about it. Our 
December cover omitted Christmas Greetings 
from two very important people—Julia Bennett 
and Jack Dalton—Ed. 
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These books are published by 
farr ar, sith? & cupan® 


The Silent Life 


By Tuomas MeRrTON. At a time when the monastic orders are 
experiencing their most remarkable revival since the Middle 
Ages, the beloved author of The Seven Storey Mountain has 
written a fascinating account of a way of life about which little 
is known. Photographs. IMPRIMATUR. January 3, $3.50 


Transfigured World 


By Sister M. Laurentia Dicces. The prize-winning book in 
the Thomas More Association—Farrar, Straus & Cudahy con- 
test, dealing with the words, gestures and symbols used in 
worship. With illustrations by Sister Charlotte Anne, C.S.]. 
IMPRIMATUR. February, $4.00 


The Life of Hilaire Belloc 


By Rosert SpEaicuT. Here is the man behind the books. Mr. 
Speaight was chosen by the exccutors to present the first full- 
length account, based on hitherto unavailable family papers and 
unpublished material. This is the definitive, authorized biog- 
raphy! Photographs. March, $6.50 


TheVictory of Father Karl 


By Orto Pies, s.j. This is the amazing true story of a priest 

Send fi Or f ree who was ordained inside the barbed wire of a Nazi concentra- 

. PT: tion camp, and how he heroically maintained a stronghold of 
Catholic Book L IST spiritual strength in the midst of Gestapo terror. Photographs. 
IMPRIMATUR. March, $4.50 
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V17. EDMUND CAMPION, HERO OF GOD'S UNDERGROUND. 

By Harold C. Gardiner, S. J. Illustrated by Rose Goudket. 

January, $1.95 

V18. MODERN CRUSADERS. By John Travers Moore and Rose- 
marian V. Staudacher. Illustrated by John Lawn. 

January, $1.95 

V19. OUR LADY CAME TO FATIMA. By Ruth Fox Hume. 





Illustrated by Leo Manso. „March, $1.95 
V20. THE BIBLE STORY. By Catherine Beebe. Illustrated by TERN . , 
Robb Beebe. March, $1.95 Colorful, action-filled true stories of saints, 


, martyrs, and heroes, especially written for 
V21. ST. AUGUSTINE AND HIS SEARCH FOR FAITH. By Milton Catholic boys and girls from 9 to 15. Im- 


Lomask. Illustrated by Johannes Troyer. May, $1.95 primatur on each volume. Durable full cloth 
V22. ST. JOAN, THE GIRL SOLDIER. By Louis de Wohl. Illus- binding. Size 52” x 814”, 192 pages. Full 


trated by Harry Barton. May, $1.95 color jackets, 2-color endpapers, black-and- 
V23. ST. THOMAS MORE OF LONDON. By Elizabeth Ince. white illustrations. Viston Booxs are dis- 
Illustrated by Lili Réthi. _ July, $1.95 tributed in Canada by Ambassador Books, 
V24. MOTHER SETON AND THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. By Ltd. Send for free illustrated catalog describ- 
Alma Power-Waters. July, $1.95 ng these and other Vision Books. 


FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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On this 50th Anniversary of the birth of the ALA 
Bulletin it is appropriate to remind ourselves of 
the library progress made since 1907. That 
progress appears to me to be of two kinds— 
quantitative and qualitative (both words used 
rather loosely). In the former category I would 
list the matters normally covered by statistics. 
No one will question the significance of these 
records of progress. But equally important are 
the kinds of materials which have come into 
common use and the new services which have be- 
come common practice in the past five decades. 

The list of innovations is long. Each reader 
will be able to compile his own and, if he wishes 
to, arrange the items in order of importance, 
which I am not attempting. 

The inauguration of a comprehensive library 
service for the Armed Forces in 1917, undertaken 
under the inspiration and leadership ‘of senior 
members of the library profession, profoundly 
affected the library movement and the ALA. 
Millions of books and millions of dollars were 
collected in the campaigns; thousands of librar- 
jans gained new and exciting experience; and 
many soldiers, sailors and marines learned for 
the first time what satisfaction good library 
service could bring. When the Second World 
War came along, the Government remembered 
and established its own greatly improved library 
service for the Forces all over the world, a service 
which gave hundreds of librarians thrilling new 
opportunities. 

Having enjoyed the experience of doing big 
things and spending large sums of money during 
the First World War, some of the officers of the 
ALA thought they saw an opportunity to continue 
on that scale to the glory of libraries and the 
ALA. The campaign for funds fell pretty flat but 
the program as outlined gave the ALA some 
targets to shoot at for several years. 

Shortly after that rather unhappy ending of a 
great dream, the Carnegie Corporation, through 
Dr. F. P. Keppel, its president, became inter- 
ested in the Association. With help from that 
source, many advances were made during the 
next several years. 

A special-committee made a study of educa- 
tion for librarianship. A Board of Education was 
established and given authority to accredit li- 
brary schools. The schools moved gradually from 
libraries to universities and from undergraduate 
to graduate status. Courses leading to the Ph.D. 
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Carl H. Milam, guest editor 


were eventually started. Certification became 
more common, possibly a by-product. 

Library extension was the subject of another 
study and the findings and recommendations 
have been helpful to public libraries and state 
library extension agencies in facing up to the 
problem of full library coverage. Larger units, 
state and federal aid for stimulation, increasing 
use of bookmobiles—all received new impetus 
from the library extension report and the in- 
creased activity in this field at ALA. 

Adult education through libraries is no inven- 
tion of this century for the modern library move- 
ment had its beginnings in an urge to provide 
educational opportunities. But some of the 
ramifications were brought into prominence by 
the study which was made possible by the 
Carnegie Corporation’s support. Some of these 
are readers advisory service, the preparation of 
reading courses for individuals or groups, special 
book service to groups with educational aims, 
library use of audio-visual materials, and a some- 
what later development, discussion groups 
fostered or assisted by libraries. 

The ALA has been internationally- minded 
since the year of its organization, but dozens of 
projects have been carried out in the past 50 
years which could not have been foreseen in 1926. 
Experience with the Armed Forces overseas, in 
uniform and otherwise, broadened the vision of 
many librarians. The American Library in Paris 
(originally the European Headquarters of Li- 
brary War Service), brought new contacts, and 
new opportunities for cooperation. At the request 
and expense of foundations, the ALA helped in 
the exchange of publications after both World 
Wars. More recently the State Department dis- 
covered that American type libraries can be use- 
ful in cultural and informational relations. 
Foundation, State Department, and Fulbright 
fellowships have enabled scores of American li- 
brarians to visit, study, teach, survey and advise 
in foreign countries; and foreign librarians to 
come here for similar purposes. 

In this short space, I have only indicated areas 
of progress which occur to me. Examine your 
particular interest: how has it grown since 
1907—-or did it even exist as you know it now? 
More to the point, how can you increase the im- 
portance and value of libraries and services in 
the future to make the past more distant than 
the years express. 
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Perfect protection for books .. . to 
cut your rebinding budget while you add 
“sparkle” to library shelves. A complete se- 
lection of covers ... one just right for your 
library! 


COMPLETE PROTECTION... 
IMPORTANT PAPER “CUSHION” 
AND REINFORCED EDGE! 


The ultimate ...in beauty and protection. 
Reading room magazines become more inviting... 
stay bright and new until replaced with more cur- 
rent issues. 


COMPLETELY TRANSPARENT... 
EXCEPTIONALLY DURABLE VINYL 


Bro Darf nousrares 


90 E. Alpine St, Newark 5, N. J. 1899 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND CATALOG... 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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Easiest on the Eyes... 
| Accepts ALL Micro Data Cards 


Now! A single instrument that accepts all known 
types of micro data cards...the new Micro Opaque 
Reader by American Optical Company. 

Exclusive opaque, white or green tinted, reading 
screen is far easier on the eyes than ordinary trans- 
lucent screens. Projected material appears crisp and 
sharp, no eyestrain, no fuzzy edges. Large 11"x 12%" 
screen is inclined toward the user at a comfortable 
reading angle...especially appreciated by those who 
wear bifocals. 

Operation is simple. Cards, up to 9” in width, are 


Call your dealer today or write 


placed in adjustable spring-tensioned holder and 
manually moved from frame to frame. Choice of 
three £/2.3 objectives; 23X, 20X or 15X in con- 
venient focusing mount, permits selection for most 
suitable enlargement. Three element condensing 
system plus heat-resistant glass. Single focusing 
knob. No danger from heat to either cards or table 
top. Easily portable Accessory foot switch available 
for intermittent reading or photocopying. Light 
shield accessory available for use in brightly lighted 
areas. 


American Optical 


Company 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, SUFFALG 15, NEW YORK 
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SECTIONAL 


you re prepared 
to expand! 





The perfectly matched card catalog sections 
shown here may be interchanged or supple- 
mented by new sections at any time. However 
you alter or add to Gaylord Sectionals, your 
new combinations will look like complete 
single cabinets. 
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This modern styling is now available in four 
attractive finishes, light oak, dark oak, light 
maple and dark maple to blend with prac- 
tically any decorative scheme. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT on all orders, trans- 
portation charges paid. Write today for com- 
plete information. 
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GAYLORD BROS., 


l pries : SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALF. 
7 banni e “The house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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memo 


to 
members 





& Happy New Year to all from the ALA Headquarters Staff} And a very special 
greeting to you from Julia Bennett, Director of the ALA Washington Office, and Jack 
Dalton, Director of the ALA International Relations Office - whose names were 
inadvertently left off the cover of the December ALA Bulletin. I told you in the 
Memo to Members for December that we would keep you informed of changes and 
corrections that might become necessary for the material in the December issue. 
Thus - with our apologies to Julia and Jack ~- we begin with the Cover, 


Our especial thanks go to all of those members who have sent in their 1957 dues so 
promptly, This is particularly helpful this year because of the need to establish 
divisional memberships as quickly as possible. Remember that as of January 1, 
there are thirteen divisions in the Association. Your basic dues give you member- 
ship in one division by type-~of-library and one by type-of-work. Additional 
divisional memberships are $2.00 each. 


All divisions will be heavily engaged during the Midwinter Meeting in carrying 
forward the details of reorganization. The Council will act upon a number of 
important matters connected with the organization such as fields of responsibility 
for the divisions, transfers of functions, constitutional revisions, etc. The 
various organizing groups have been very busy during the fall months getting ready 
for these next steps. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. has announced that a scholarship in Library Science has been 
established through the National Merit Scholarship Corporation. This scholarship 
to be known as the Gaylord. Bros. Merit Scholarship is for five years and will be 
available to a student entering college in the fall of 1957, This is the first 
scholarship to be established in Library Science through the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation. See Gaylord's Triangle for December 1956 for further 
details, i 


The ALA Group Insurance Plan is now in effect. Membership interest in this income 
protection plan covering accident and sickness, accidental death and dismemberment, 


was sufficient to secure the number needed during the initial enrollment period. A 
recent report indicates that policies will be issued to between 700 and 800 of 
those making application during the charter enrollment period. Additional 
applications are being received daily. ALA personal members under age 60 who meet 
the eligibility requirements may make application for this coverage at any time. 
The ALA incurs no expense for this Group Plan. The entire costs for publicity, 
mailings, and administration are borne by the Administrators of the Plan, Brown, 
Crosby & Co., Inc., 96 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


The Library Binding Institute has asked the Division of Commodity Standards of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce to approve tentative standards TS-5329 and TS-5330 
which are standards of library binding and pre-binding. The ALA Bookbinding 
Committees has concurred with all the provisions of these tentative standards except 
the provision in each which says that "only binding according to these standards 
can be considered library binding." The basis of the Bookbinding Committee's 
objection is that this statement is incorrect and would preclude other types of 
library binding from being known or advertised as library binding. The Bookbinding 
Committee wishes to have a modifying phrase such as, "Class A library Binding" or 
"Class A Pre-library Binding", or a phrase such as "Standard Library Binding" 
adopted as part of the title, in order that other types of library binding such as 
"economy binding" or "storage binding" can be represented to libraries as library 
binding. It is expected that the Binding Standards will be issued very soon. 
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Judges for the ALA Liberty and Justice Book Awards (see Dec. 1956 issue, page 693) 
will be: 


Contemporary Affairs and Problems - Herbert Brucker,. Editor, Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant; William O. Douglas, Associate Justice, U.S. Supreme 
Court; Margaret Chase Smith, U.S. Senator from Maine 


History and Biography ~ Julian P. Boyd, Professor of History, Princeton 
University; Margaret Clapp, President, Wellesley College; Henry 5S. 
Conmager, Professor of History, Columbia University 


Imaginative Literature - Arma Bontemps, librarian, Fisk University; 
George Re Stewart, Professor of English, University of California; 
Allen Tate, critic and poet 


A grant of $26,000 has been made to the ALA by the Lilly Endowment, Inc. to be 
distributed in sub-grants to four-year colleges and universities in Indiana, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois, The purpose of the grant, which will be 
administered by ACRL, is to promote more extensive and imaginative use of library 
resources by undergraduate students. Full information will be mailed to institu- 
tions in the five states in the Spring of 1957; grants will be made in April or 


May. 
<l ja I, a a off 
David He Clift 
December 21, 1956 Executive Secretary 
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Is it taking up too much of your time 
to run down facts that appeared in the 
news? . 

Maybe you need The New York 
Times Index. 

It’s the only service that classifies and 
summarizes the news alphabetically ac- 
cording to subjects, persons and organi- 
zations. And it’s thorough! In each twice- 
a-month issue of the Index there are over. 
20,000 references to recent events. 

Each reference shows exactly where 
to look for the full story in your back 
copies of The New York Times. And be- 
cause you are given the publication date 
of each event, you can use the Index in 
locating items in any newspaper or maga- 
zine you keep on file. 

In the news summaries you have a 
day by day history of the events in all 
areas of activity — government, politics, 
business, finance, science, military affairs, 
agriculture, religion, the fine arts, etc. In 
these skillfully written digests, you can 
find the answer to many questions with- 
out going near your news files. 

If you have not yet started a file of 
The New York Times Index, let us enter 








time 


in a big way 


your subscription for 1957. The full 
year’s service —24 issues—costs only $35. 
For only $15 more ($50 in all) you can 
have your subscription include the 1956 
Cumulative Annual Volume, to be pub- 
lished next spring. 

In saving you so much time, the serv- 
ice will pay for itself quickly. Send your ` 
order in today. 


ol 


The New York Times - 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 


229 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York 
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JANUARY, 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


MaNn-A-MoNTH VOLUNTEERS 
Melvil Dewey 


Every intelligent mem- 
ber has a distinct duty to the 
A.L.A. for 1907. Mr. 
Lane in our last number 
urged all to read our Bulle- 
tin and thus keep informed 
of what the A.L.A. has 
done, is doing and is going 
to do. That will give you 
faith; but faith without 
works is dead. We have 
lived, worked and hoped for 
thirty years, or a full gen- 
eration, Now, larger and 
better things are just ahead. ... 

No one questions that modern librarian- 
ship has become a world movement. It 


has won its place as a profession. Its na- 


tional, state and local associations, training 
schools, state departments and commis- 
sions, liberal appropriations favoring legis- 
lation, unparalled gifts and universal 
public commendation have placed it side 
by side with the public school system. In 
this wonderful work among all civilized 
nations America is the unquestioned 
leader, and her work has been mostly done 
by the A.L.A. Its record should command 
heartiest support not only of its members 
but of the public. When we dreamed 
great things and those of limited vision 
called us crazy, we have comforted our- 
selves with Longfellow’s Keramos, “Di- 
vine insanity of noble minds that never 
falters or abates, but labors and endures 
and waits, till all that it foresees it finds, 
and what it can not find, creates.”. .. 
We have waited thirty years for our 
official Bulletin and for our own official 
home in national library headquarters. 


1957 
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Our membership has grown 
twenty-fold, and yet in- 
cludes not more than one 
in a hundred who would be 
keenly interested in our 
work, could he see it with 
our eyes and understand its 
infinite usefulness. The 
present duty is to enroll as 
many as possible of this 
ninety and nine, for this 1s 
the field of largest prom- 
Beea 

If half the men you se- 
cure are women, so much the better for 
the cause to which woman has contributed 
much more than her half. Then at Ashe- 
ville let the secretary read the names for 
honorable discharge of those who have 
found at least one each month willing to 
join in the splendid work which has made 
the A.L.A. famous and is destined to carry 
its banner to still higher peaks of achieve- 
ment, 
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Putnam, Bostwick, Hodges, Andrews, 
Dana, Gould, Carr. 
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County from the Census Reports 





FOCUS ON ADULTS Ill THE COMMUNITY STUDY 


by the staff of the LIBRARY-COMMUNITY PROJECT 
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The first two articles in this series were con- 
cerned with the meaning of library adult edu- 
cation, and with the learning process itself. In 
the following article, the staff of the Library- 
Community Project of ALA discusses a basic 
step in library planning for adult education, 
the community study. 


Of the two principal functions of the Ameri- 
can public library, recreation and education, 
the first is relatively easy to perform. Pro- 
viding people with satisfying reading for their 
leisure hours involves no great difficulty for 
the experienced librarian. It is not hard to 
meet the educational needs of children. Ex- 
tensive research has been done to acquaint li- 
brarians and other educators with what chil- 
dren need to know and are likely to be 
interested in at each age level. Children are 
where they can be reached directly at given 
hours of the day, and their teachers keep li- 
brarians informed on what they are studying 
each year. 

It is far more difficult to serve the educa- 
tional needs of adults. Men and women scatter 


here, there, and everywhere, and the librarian 
has trouble reaching them. There is no pattern 
to determine what their needs for informa- 
tion, ideas, and stimulation are likely to be at 
any given age. People need education through- 
out their adult lives. They cannot possibly 
learn in school all that they need to know 
later. A responsible citizen could not have 
known in school that when he became an adult 
he would need information on teacher short- 
ages, on farm parity prices, or on current 
questions facing the UN. He would not have 
believed that the question of the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy would be of interest to him. 
Few young Sunday school students realize that 
their simple philosophy may not be adequate 
to help them solve the conflict that is inherent 
in the two adult drives—to get ahead, and 
to live in peace and love with one’s neighbors. 

Each adult moves forward not only chrono- 
logically, but from role to role as he leaves 
childhood and becomes a worker, an adult 
member of a family, and a voting citizen. One 
person may be at the same time a husband, a 
son, and a brother, a fisherman, a church- 





goer, a consumer, and a taxpayer. In his 
many-faceted life he is a problem to the li- 
brary which is charged with meeting his edu- 
cational needs in any role he plays. 

The librarian of today must know how adult 
needs for knowledge are revealed. He will 
not find all of the adults gathered at given 
times into neat groups in the school house. 
He cannot talk with each individual in the 
library—too large a percentage of them never 
come to the library. He will not find more 
than a percentage of them at meetings of clubs 
and organizations. He must look at the com- 
munity to learn about individual adults, 

One of the important aspects of the com- 
munity is its worklife. What kinds of jobs do 
people have? In a Maryland county of small 
farms there are a thousand farm families. A 
community of 10,000 in Kansas has 666 
people engaged in small retail business. A H- 
brary aware of such facts develops its agri- 
cultural or business collections. It provides 
information on the national issues which con- 
cern the farmer or the businessman. 

The level of education in a community is 
of primary concern to the librarian. Analysis 
of the census figures will show that in most 
communities, one-third of the adults have 
completed no more than eight grades and a 
significant number have stopped at the third, 
or the fifth, or the sixth grade. These people 
lead busy, productive lives which put on them 
demands for knowledge which the library 
must supply in a form which they can use 
effectively. 

Educational needs and interests of adults 
reveal themselves in many ways. A basic tool 
for the library is the newspaper. Its headlines 
and stories are based on the editor’s knowl- 
edge of what’current happenings his readers 
want to know about. The library must supple- 
ment the information people find readily 
available on their quickly changing interests. 
Through cooperation with other agencies and 
organizations, and through programs of its 
own, the library gives depth and breadth to 
consideration of significant current problems. 

The other agencies in the community are 
a mine of information. They serve various 
segments of the population, and are aware of 
the changes and pressures in the community 
which create problems for the individual. 
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Clubs and organizations, by their very 
existence, indicate that their members have 
been concerned enough about child develop- 
ment, or world affairs, or community im- 
provement to learn more about it. The library 
will look to the organizations for clues to 
educational needs, as well as for channels 
through which to reach many people. 

Libraries need help in gathering and in- 
terpreting material on people’s needs, and in 
locating the educational resources of the com- 
munity. They must enlist the aid of the 
citizens of their communities who know vari- 
ous aspects of its life. They must ask patrons 
and friends of the library to seek further in- 
formation, and to help them determine, from 
a study of the data, what the most pressing 
unmet educational needs of the community 
are. The librarian and the trustees formulate 
the purposes of the library, and set up its pro- 
gram. The community itself furnishes the basis 
on which the programs are built. 

Librarians have operated in a large part on 
intuitive knowledge of the community and its 
needs. The Library-Community Project is an 
attempt to develop and to test an organized 
procedure for studying the community, for 
studying the library as an educational re- 
source, and through interpretation of the re- 
sults, to build sound, long term adult education 
programs. 


What these programs will be, the year ahead 
will tell. They will certainly involve some 
changes in the patterns of materials selection; 
they may change the goals and procedures of 
library publicity; they may be extensions of 
work with organizations on program improve- 
ment; they may be jointly sponsored with 
other agencies; they may be cooperative ven- 
tures with radio and TV stations; they may be 
library-sponsored discussion groups and film 
forums. Jf the Library-Community Project 
accomplishes its goals, the programs will re- 
flect the librarian’s knowledge of his com- 
munity and his awareness of the significance 
of the library as an educational institution. 
They will deal with the important issues of 
community life as the library continues its 
work with the individual, and becomes a main 
resource and factor in the total efforts to de- 
velop a better community. 
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YOU AND THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


One of the highlights of the ALA Confer- 
ence at Miami Beach was news that the Li- 
brary Services Act was passed by the 1956 
Congress and signed by President Eisenhower. 
By the end of the conference, we had cele- 
brated this ten year victory, had congratulated 
the professional leaders who spearheaded the 
long campaign, and had begun to realize that 
the new federal program had implications for 
all of us. 

Since July, these events have taken place: 

Because the Act gives new powers and added 
funds to the Services to Libraries Section of 
the USOE, this section has been made a 
branch in the organizational structure of the 
department with the head reporting directly 
to an assistant commissioner. The $140,000 
allowed to administer the Act enlarges the 
staff. Mr. John Lorenz, assistant state li- 
brarian, Michigan State Library is going to 
Washington on January 1, 1957 as assistant 
director in charge of the new program. The 
branch will include three library extension 
specialists and two library research assistants 
in addition to a college and research library 
consultant, a school library consultant, a 
public library consultant, and other support- 
ing staff. 

The Commissioner of Education has created 
an Advisory Committee on the Library Serv- 
ices Act made up of the following librarians. 


For a one year term, 


John T. Eastlick, President (ex officio), 
Public Libraries Division, ALA, Public Li- 
brary, Denver, Colo. 

Paul Howard, Librarian, U.S. Dept. of the 
Interior Library, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, Trustee, State Li- 
brary Commission, Little Rock, Ark. 


Irving A. Verschoor, Pub. Lib. Consultant, 
Library Extension Division, State Library, 


Albany, N.Y. 
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Estellene P. Walker, Librarian and Execu- 
tive Secretary, State Library Board, Co- 
lumbia, S.C. 


For a two year term, 


Julia D. Bennett, Director, Washington 
Office, ALA, Hotel Congressional, Washing- 
ton 3, D.C. 


David H. Clift, Executive Secretary, Ameri- 
can Library Association, 50 E. Huron st., 
Chicago 11, Til. 


Loleta D. Fyan, State Librarian, Michigan 
State Library, 125 E. Shiawassee st., Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Dr. Lowell A. Martin, Dean, Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N.J. 

L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 


The functions of this Committee will be to 
advise the Office of Education regarding prob- 
lems involved in administering the Library 
Services Act and to consider and recommend 
essential studies on the values, methods, and 
results of the library demonstrations and ex- 
periments carried on under this legislation. 

Since July the federal office has been work- 
ing with the general counsel staff of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare 
to draw up regulations covering and interpret- 
ing the Act, Four regional conferences have 
been held with representatives from each state 
participating. The answers to the questions 
raised and discussed will be embodied in 
regulations to be published in the Federal 
Register in November or December, 1956. 
These regulations supplement the Act and have 
the force of law. It is expected that applica- 
tion forms for 1956-57 grants will be received 
by the states in December with the first funds 
released shortly after the first of the year. 

Within ALA, a Coordinating Committee for 
the Library Services Act was created by the 
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Public Libraries Division and has now been 
designated by the ALA Executive Board to act 
for the association as a whole. Members of 
the committee are: 


Sallie Farrell, Field Representative, State 
Library, Baton Rouge, La. 


Alta Parks, Assistant Librarian, Gary Pub- 
lic Library, Gary, Ind. 


Mary V. Gaver, Associate Professor, 
Graduate School of Library Service, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 


Mary Nelson Bates, Field Librarian, State 
Library, Nashville, Tenn. 


Ralph Blasingame, Assistant State Li- 
brarian, California State Library, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 


George W. Coen, Vice President, American 
Association of Library Trustees, Equitable 
Building, Lancaster, Ohio. 


Loleta D. Fyan, Chairman, State Librarian, 
Michigan State Library, 125 E. Shiawassee 
st., Lansing, Mich. 


The committee has held one meeting and a 
member attended each of the regional confer- 
ences on the Library Services Act. Members 
helped provide lists of librarians for the new 
positions in Washington and offered Dr. Dun- 
bar full cooperation in getting the program 
started. 

The committee is planning a meeting dur- 
ing the Midwinter conference, to which repre- 
sentatives of all divisions and groups con- 
cerned with the federal program will be in- 
vited, in order to work out a coordinated 
plan. A number of ALA Divisions are begin- 
ning to take action. For instance, the executive 
board of the American Association of School 
Libraries is formulating a statement inter- 
preting the relationship of school libraries 
to the Library Services Act. The Division of 
Cataloging and Classification has a special 
committee on Regional Processing. 

The main purpose of the ALA committee 
is to coordinate all the activities within the 
Association. The committee assumes that most 
of the action within ALA will be the responsi- 
bility of divisions and other committees. The 
following functions have been outlined for it: 

“To coordinate the activities and pro- 
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grams of ALA in the implementation and 
promotion of the Library Services Act with 
particular emphasis upon the following: 


1. To work with and assist the USOE in all 
phases of the program, particularly in 
the recruitment of personnel for the 
office, and in the program development 
of regional conferences. 

2. To stimulate and coordinate the interest 
and efforts of the divisions and other 
units within the ALA insofar as this 
program is concerned. 

3. To arrange for state and national studies 
and reports, reflecting the development 
and evaluating programs. 

` 4, To make periodic reports to the Asso- 
ciation, 

The functions of the Library Services 

Branch of the USOE, as specified in the 1937 


act authorizing its creation are: 


l. To make surveys, studies, investigations, 
and reports regarding public, school, 
college, university and other libraries. 

2. To coordinate library service on the na- 
tional level with other forms of adult 
education. 

3. To develop library participation in fed- 
eral projects. 

4. To foster nation-wide coordination of 
research materials among the more 
scholarly libraries, inter-state library 
cooperation. 

5. And the development of public, school, 
and other library services throughout 
the country.” 

Because of the time needed to get legal 
decisions, to expand the staff and move the 
office to larger quarters, it has not yet been 
possible to clarify the specific functions that 
will now be carried out by the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Office of Education and by the 
Library Services Branch. It is clear that the 
Branch has legislative responsibility for ad- 
ministering the Library Services Act, so that 
all questions about its operation should now 
be sent to Dr. Dunbar. We do not yet know 
what consultant services will be offered to the 
states, how much inter-state library coopera- 
tion can be fostered, or whether national li- 
brary planning will be stimulated. Nor do 
we know what surveys and studies will be 
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made, or what publications will be sponsored. 
Until these decisions are reached it is diff- 
cult to determine all the roles to be played 
by the ALA, its divisions and committees. 

The ALA has many library interests paral- 
leling those of the Office of Education and 
many that go beyond its specified duties. As a 
membership organization, as contrasted with 
a government department, it must continue 
its legislative activities, proposing and prepar- 
ing federal bills to improve libraries. Follow- 
ing a normal courses of events, we can expect 
that the Library Services Act will need revi- 
sion. The Association also carries the con- 
tinuing responsibility of lobbying for the 
annual appropriations. The $7,500,000 men- 
tioned in the Act merely indicates the original 
intent and builds a ceiling. It does not reduce 
the efforts needed to get satisfactory appro- 
priations. The responsibilities for these activi- 
ties continue to rest with the Federal Relations 
Committee and the Washington Office of the 
ALA. 

We can still expect ALA to carry the main 
responsibility for recruiting the personnel so 
desperately needed, for planning special train- 
ing or retraining for all the staff needed for 
more library systems and for setting standards 
for the new state programs. While the federal 
act requires that each state agency file a plan 
annually, it is aetually stimulating five and 
ten year programs that affect whole states or 
groups of states. Such an over-all approach 
needs the active participation of all segments 
of the profession and the coordination of 
many points of view. 


Thinking within this broad framework and 
in the directions set by “Public Library Serv- 
ice; a Guide to Evaluation with Minimum 
Standards,” we can see that every division of 
ALA should become involved in some aspect 
of state plans, to be financed from local, state 
and federal funds. This affects not only the 
public librarians and trustees, administrators 
and state agency personnel. It affects not only 
the rural areas. The vision of systems of li- 
braries that channel a wide selection of books 
and specialized services to every resident of 
every state, involves broad plans for the co- 
ordination of all types of library materials. In 
many situations it means that the centers of 
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systems will be located in cities or on college 
campuses, and that the state library must be 
enlarged to serve these regional centers. This 
spur from federal funds offers a challenge to 
every librarian and trustee. 

There are many questions needing study by 
all of us. Will the functions and services to 
be carried out by, the expanded federal branch 
include some activities that, to date, have been 
part of the program of the ALA? What re- 
sponsibilities are to be continued by ALA, 
its divisions and committees? How do we dis- 
tinguish between the functions of the Li- 
brary Services Branch, the ALA Washington 
Office and the Public Libraries Division 
Office? 


At this point, it seems to the ALA Co- 
ordinating Committee on the Library Services 
Act that these policies are clear: 


1. That the operation of the federal act is 
the legal responsibility of the Office of 
Education and all questions about the 
application, administration or interpreta- 
tion of the Act should go to its Library 
Services Branch. 


2. That the ALA Federal Relations Com- 
mittee and the ALA Washington Office 
are responsible for new or pending li- 
brary legislation and for campaigns for 
federal appropriations for libraries. 


3. That whenever there is a specific interest 
concerning new plans, spurred on by 
federal funds, the matter should be re- 
ferred to the appropriate ALA Division 
or committee. For instance, recruiting 
matters should go to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Library Work as a Career. Geo- 
graphically, the state library agency 
should also be vitally concerned with 
any activity within the state. 


4. For all other matters pertaining to the 
Act, or when in doubt, please contact the 
Coordinating Committee on the Library 
Services Act. Its principal function is 
to coordinate all efforts, to prevent dupli- 
cation and to get effective action all 
along the line. The committee hopes that 
the meeting it is sponsoring during the 
Midwinter conference will clarify over- 
all plans for action. 
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MEET THE PUBLISHERS VI 


by George P. Brockway 


Warder Norton had an idea. Like many good 
.ideas, it was a simple one, and also harder 
to realize than to put into words. Years 
later, after the publishing house that bore his 
name was well established, he wrote it down 
for his colleagues: 

Let us all make the necessary vows that 
we will stick to our business of publishing 
the best books we can lay our hands on and 
then keep our hands on them for as long as 
may be. 

This statement, signed with the initials 
“W. W. N.” now hangs with Mr. Norton’s 
picture on the wall of his company’s confer- 
ence room. On another occasion, Mr. Norton 
compressed the idea into the three words of 
the firm’s slogan: “Books That Live.” The 
statement and slogan still guide the delibera- 
tions of those responsible for the operations 
of W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. In its con- 
cern for books of permanent importance, the 
firm has had, from its beginnings, a parallel 
objective to that of the library world. 

Warder Norton incorporated his company 
in 1923 and published his first books in 1924. 
He had had no previous publishing experi- 
ence but came to publishing through his in- 
terest in adult education and work on the 
board of directors of the People’s Institute 
at Cooper Union and as chairman of the New 
School Association. 

As an offshoot of this work, he had been 
instrumental in persuading his friend James 
Harvey Robinson to publish The Mind in the 
Making. He thus became infected with the 
publishing virus, and soon established his 
own company, originally called The People’s 
Institute Publishing Co. The first books were 
issued in separate chapter-length pamphlets 
or “lectures” (most of them were indeed 
transcriptions of lectures), which were then 
gathered together in slip covers. This part of 
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Mr. Norton’s original idea proved cumber- 
some; and within a year the name of the 
company was changed to the one it has borne 
since, and its books thenceforth looked like 
books, albeit distinctively designed ones. 

The young firm was most modest in its 
beginnings. Mr. Norton and one assistant 
formed the staff and operated from a two- 
room suite of offices, On more than one occa- 
sion Mr. Norton himself delivered a rush 
order to the post office or to a New York 
account, carting the books in a child’s ex- 
press wagon. 

Modest as the new firm was in size and ma- 
terial resources, its list was notable from the 
start for the inclusion of authors of the 
highest caliber. Among its earliest “Lectures- 
in-Print” were books by John B. Watson, 
Everett Dean Martin, and Harry A. Overstreet 
(the first book in the long and continuing 
Overstreet-Norton association was Influencing 
Human Behavior, now in its 30th printing 
and still actively selling). Other early Norton 
authors included John Dewey, Bertrand Rus- 
sell, Thomas Hunt Morgan, Lillian Gilbreth, 
and Lancelot Hogben. 

Expansion came rapidly. By 1930 the staff 
had grown substantially and included five of ` 
the present eight members of the Board of 
Directors. Two other staff members have 
more than 25 years’ service. The fact that so 
large a proportion of the early staff is still 
active in the business has given the still rela- 
tively young firm a remarkable stability and 
continuity of policy. 

The first lists of publications leaned heavily 
in the direction of philosophy and psychology, 
and here, too, expansion was rapid. Through 
the personal interests of Mrs. Norton, a list 
of books on music was soon launched. This 
list, steadily added to over the years, is gen- 
erally recognized as the most distinguished in 
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America, and very likely in the world. Paul 


Henry Lang, Professor of Musicology at Cos ` 
lumbia, and author of the standard gne- .. 
volume history, Music in Western Civilization,” 


which Norton published in 1941, is now music 
adviser to the firm and is general editor of 
Norton’s ambitious History of Music Series, 
of which five titles have already been pub- 
lished. An interesting and successful experi- 
ment was the publication in 195] of Master- 
pieces of Music before 1750, an anthology of 
relatively short musical selections. Subse- 
quently Norton, in co-operation with the 
Haydn Society, underwrote the recording of 
these selections on three LP records, which 
have been enthusiastically received by the 
general public and widely used in the col- 
leges. 

Norton is world-renowned also in the feld 
of psychiatry. In addition to many titles by 
Sigmund Freud, the firm is the publisher of 
the works of Karen Horney and Harry Stack 
Sullivan. Other leaders in this field published 
by Norton include Franz Alexander, Erik H. 
Erikson, Otto Fenichel, and Jurgen Ruesch. 
Several of these titles have achieved astonish- 
ing sales: for example, English and Pearson’s 
Emotion Problems of Living, a comprehensive 
introduction to the subject, recently extensive- 
ly revised, has sold over 125,000 copies. 

The firm was slow to publish fiction and 
even now seldom has more than three or four 
novels on any season’s list. The quality of the 
firm’s fiction, however, has been high. Henry 
Handel Richardson was one of the first novel- 
ists to appear under the Norton imprint; and 
recent lists have included critical and popular 
successes by Gerald Warner Brace, Clemence 
Dane, Igor Gouzenko, Douglass Wallop, Carl 
Jonas, R. Prawer Jhabvala, Elinor Pryor, and 
Charles O. Locke. 

Although Norton has never published juve- 
niles as such, the house has been gratified to 
find that a number of its successful adult titles 
have proved to have a large and continuing 
sale as books for older boys and girls. Fore- 
most among these, of course, are Ralph 
Moody’s engaging reminiscences of his boy- 
hood (Little Britches, Man of the Family, The 
Fields of Home, and his most recent book 
The Home Ranch) and Paul Brickhill’s mov- 
ing and exciting Reach for the Sky and The 
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Great Escape (the latter recently re-issued). 

The backbone of the Norton list continues 
to be what it has always been: the loose cate- 
gory known as general nonfiction. Here are 
books of information ranging from Mathe- 
matics for the Million to How to Lie with 
Statistics; autobiography ranging from An 
American Doctors Odyssey through Burma 
Surgeon and Fleet Admiral King to My Forty 
Years with Ford; contributions to knowledge 
ranging from Cannon’s The Wisdom of the 
Body to Ortega’s Revolt of the Masses; de- 
lightful word-and-picture books like Period 
Piece and The Silent Traveller in Paris; 
works of illumination like Barbara Ward’s 
Faith and Freedom and Edith Hamilton’s The 
Greek Way and Witness to the Truth. 

Given the solid nature of many of these 
books, it was natural that Norton should ex- 
pand into the college field, and this was done 
in 1930, originally under the direction of 
Robert Farlow. Many of the trade books, 
especially those on music and psychiatry, find 
a wide acceptance in the colleges. In addition, 
the college department has a separate pub- 
lishing program of its own, which is especially 
vigorous in English, Spanish, German, His- 
tory and Economics. During 1956 the depart- 
ment published two handsome and compact 
anthologies, both in two volumes, both con- 
taining a million and a half words of the best 
reading, together with helpful historical and 
critical introductions. These are The Ameri- 
can Tradition in Literature and World Master- 
pieces; the former is already used in 156 col- 
leges, and both have found a wide audience of 
readers among the general public. 

After Warder Norton’s untimely death in 
194.5, Storer B. Lunt, formerly Vice-President 
and Sales Manager, became President. An 
editorial board, which had carried on the 
firm’s publishing program under Mr. Norton, 
continued to direct the firm’s affairs. This 
board now includes, besides Mr. Lunt, Howard 
P. Wilson, Robert E. Farlow, Katherine Bar- 
nard, George P. Brockway, Eugene P. Healy, 
and Eric P. Swenson. They have seen the firm 
double in size, while maintaining the same 


high standards, since World War I. They will 


continue to carry out Warder Norton’s idea 
to publish more and more “Books That Live,” 
and to find more and more readers for them. 
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THE HAPPY MENDER GOES TO JAIL 


by Brooke Byrne 


I wrote a book—and ended up in jail. 

This surprised me, 

You see, it wasn’t that kind of a book... 

It was a perfectly professional publication 
which even Boston wouldn’t dream of ban- 
ning. True, it did (and does) advance the 
heretical notion that mending books is fun, 
but most librarians seem to feel that prison 
isn’t the answer—the proper place for me 
is a padded cell. 

Be that as it may, in jail I found myself. 
And by jail I don’t mean the local clink. I 
mean as fancy and guarded a maximum-se- 
curity prison as there is in the country, out- 
side of Alcatraz. 

Thirty minutes it took me to get from the 
administration building to the prison library, 
during which time I was stared at by electric 
eyes, television cameras, guards behind bullet- 
proof glass, guards behind machine guns, 
and guards visible only as disembodied faces 
in the ceiling. All I was carrying by way 
of deadly weapons was a pair of scissors, 
and I’d declared them under pain of perjury 
at the front entrance, but by the time the 
door of the Walpole prison library locked be- 
hind me, I had aged considerably. Anyone 
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wishing help in a jail break can count me 
out. 

Walpole is Massachusetts’ brand-new 
prison, taking the place—and about time— 
of the medieval Bastille at Charlestown. Like 
everybody else in Massachusetts, I’d been 
dimly aware. that Charlestown lacked a little 
in the way of modern amenities. It was, to 
be accurate, about it, a hell-hole. And over 
the years the boys kept popping out of it like 
seeds out of a squeezed grape. But what I 
didn’t realize was that among the facilities 
which Charlestown didn’t have was a library 
of any shape, sort or description. 

The chaplains used to lend out their per- 
sonal collections, and now and then some 
kind soul would donate an armful of books. 
Otherwise, a bookworm doing ten-to-twenty 
was doomed to starvation. 

Now I don’t maintain that if the boys had 
been able to curl up with a good book that 
they’d have refrained from crash-outs. But like 
most people, probably including you, I had a 
vague idea that part of our American tradi- 
tion is the diligent Jimmy Valentine boning 
up in the prison library so as to come out 
into the world a bigger and better brain. 
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Maybe not any more honest, but at least better 
company. 

Walpole, among other innovations, has a 
library. That is, it has a comfortable room 
with shelves and stack-space which will even- 
tually be a library. At present, it shelters the 
moth-eaten remnants of the donated books 
which used to be distributed in haphazard 
fashion at Charlestown. That’s how I hap- 
pened to end up in jail. 

The idea was that since it would be some 
time before new books could be purchased, 
something would have to be done to make the 
beat-up collection serviceable. I was invited 
to instruct the inmate-librarians in book re- 
pair. 

My first reaction was that to subject prison- 
ers to a course in book-mending was prac- 
tically asking for a riot. As is turned out, 
the boys were interested and even absorbed. 
(There was a small coolness at first, because 
my name happens to be the same as that of 
the District Attorney, who is understandably 
no Walpole pin-up. I could say truthfully 
that ld never even met the man who was 
responsible for their unexpected presence in 
a library with bars, and they thawed.) The 
boys were aching to get some books ready to 
circulate. Day after day, their fellow-prison- 
ers chafed at them. “When do we get the 
books?” If they could even offer a few re- 
constructed old westerns, it would help to 
get them off the hook. 

Not that westerns, new or old, would solve 
the problem. The list of requests which the 
boys had handed over to Mrs. V. Genevieve 
Galick, Director of the State Board of Li- 
brary Extension, would do credit to any li- 
brary anywhere. The boys had asked for all 
manner of material, from art to zoology and 
back again—and they weren’t just stabbing in 
the dark—they had the authors and titles! 

I blinked at the list and said, “Goodness 
gracious!” 

The big blond inmate in charge explained. 
“You see,” he said gently, “we’ve got time— 
now.” 

Well, yes. 

Of course, you don’t just create a library 
out of thin air. Mrs. Galick and her staff 
have begun by setting up a catalog and a plan 
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for future purchase. The inmate-librarians are 
being trained in basic techniques. (There just 
doesn’t happen to be a professional librarian 
doing time at Walpole at present. In fact, 
there hasn’t been one within the memory of 
George F. Magraw, Director of Education 
for Correctional Institutions—and he goes 
back nineteen years. I don’t know quite what 
this proves—whether librarians are all virtu- 
ous or just awfully smart. But it does indicate 
that a librarian who yields to an impulse to 
rob a bank, with poor success, can look for- 
ward to continuing his career behind the 
walls. A possibly comforting thought.) 

Mrs. Galick has found that the boys catch 
onto the abridged Dewey quite easily, and 
ought to be able to accession, catalog and dis- 
tribute books with nigh onto professional 
skill as soon as the books arrive. These will 
be coming along presently, partly from pri- 
vate benefactions and partly from subsequent 
budgets. The problem of book-selection and 
censorship is easily handled by reference to 
the NYPL Bookmark and the Booklist for 
Penal Institution Libraries. 

All this, which sounds easy to us who work 
in libraries, is definitely not so obvious to 
laymen. Quite a lot of states still have prisons 
without adequate, functioning libraries just 
for lack of professional know-how. It may be 
so in your state. Might be worth looking into, 
don’t you think? 

Not, mind you, that just setting up a li- 
brary in a prison is going to send all the 
boys out both educated and honest. No prison 
official has any such starry-eyed notion. (For 
one thing, even a Phi Beta can commit man- 
slaughter, and in general the boys in a maxi- 
mum-security prison tend to run fairly high 
as to [.Q.’s. The correlation between educa- 
tion and crime is not nearly so simple an 
equation.) But modern penology works on the 
sensible theory that anything which takes a 
man’s mind off the calendar and those end- 
less months and years before he can come 
up for parole is a useful thing—not only on 
humanitarian grounds, but as a means of re- 
lieving the pressures which build up to riots 
and crash-outs. A man gnawing his way 
through the Great Books—or even the Jalna 
series—has less time to contemplate ways 
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and means of clonking a guard, 

The thing is—readers are readers. You and 
Í, or we wouldn’t be in a library, are readers. 
(This doesn’t make us necessarily honest and 
truthworthy. It’s a small library indeed which 
doesn’t number among the clientele several 
excellent readers whom we wouldn’t trust 
across the street.) The thought of a reader 
stuck away for eighteen years without any 
books is fairly terrifying. Dunno but what 
Pd start plotting a crash-out myself under 
such circumstances. 

So you might find it worthwhile to see how 
matters stand in your neck of the woods. 

I did wonder, while I was talking with my 
distinctly captive audience, whether there 
might not be another Sidney Porter among 
them. It isn’t beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility. And we could sure use another 
O. Henry, couldn’t we? 





A fine is if you forget you shouldn’t and 
you're sorry but not enough. 
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Good Wish 


The wish to own a new 
Gerstenslager Bookmobile 
in 1957 is a 

good wish for any 

library. Let one 

of our field sales 
engineers show 

you how easily 

this good wish 

can come true. 


Gerstenslager 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 


BOOKMOBILES 
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_ S N A ~ COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 
N Mr. Wiliam Russell Pullen of the University 
/1 | of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill, N.C., 
has been appointed to the ALA Publio Docu- 
ments Committee. 
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with DE MC O 
new SNAP-OUT” 
GUIDE HEADINGS 





CORRECTIONS 

Please make the following corrections in the 

December 1956 ALA Bulletin: 

Na. t= Page 716—Friends of Libraries Committee. 
It should be indicated that this Committee 
is to be a committee of the Library Ad- 
ministration Division. 

Page 720—Public Relations Committee. The 
Chairman’s address should be corrected to: 
Library Journal, 62 W. 45th Street, N.Y.C. 

Page 724—-Henry G. Shearouse, Jr., Library 
Extension Division, State Department of 
Education, Albany 1, New York, should be 
added to the ALA representatives on the 
Joint Committee of the Rural Sociological 


Society and ALA. 


RSD 

The Organizing Committee of the new Refer- 
ence Services Division met at ALA head- 
quarters December 14 and 15 under the 
chairmanship of Mary Radmacher and Louis 
Shores to draft a tentative constitution and 
bylaws, plan a membership meeting at the 
Midwinter conference, and appoint interim 
committees to carry on the work of the di- 
vision until elections can be held. A newsletter 
reporting the work of the committee and the 
present status of the division is available 


from ALA headquarters. 


DEMCO SNAP-OUT GUIDE HEADINGS 
t. Remove by tearing on vorticc! fines 
2. Feld on cenier scored line 
3. imert in $ 





They are die-cut, ready to insert! 
Demco’s new “snap-out’”? headings are 
the most convenient, most readable, and 
most completely up-to-date catalog guide 
headings available to libraries. 

Low cost sets range from 383 to 5509 
headings, plus supplementary Kapsner- 
compiled Catholic set of 806 headings. 


LIFETIME ANGLE-TAB 
CATALOG GUIDES 





__ Angle-set guides have highest read- 
ability! Demco tabs are pressboard re- 
inforced to the top to resist breaking or 
cracking. No rivets to catch on cards. 
Guides are half-cut left, right, and center, 
or full-cut center. 


Write for prices and free samples 





STAFF APPOINTMENTS 

Ruth Kay Collins has joined the ALA publish- 
ing department as editor of publications. Miss 
Collins is a graduate of the University of 
Oregon and received her BLS at the Univer- 


sity of California at Berkeley. She has done 
newspaper and radio work in California, and 
served as information specialist with USAFE 
headquarters in Wiesbaden, Germany. She 
was‘ formerly associated with San Jose State 
College reference department and most recent- 
ly comes from the Santa Cruz Public Library. 






Celebrating Our 
Oth 


Anniversary 






Demo 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN » NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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Little Timothy, 

native of Germany, adopted 
by American parents, 

as he leads the audience 

in the pledge of 

allegiance to the flag. 
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NEW CITIZENS IN THE LIBRARY 


by Fern Long 


“Would I be allowed to say a word?” The tall 
young Scotsman left his coffee and doughnut 
on the table as he came up to ask the hostess 
this question. 

“Of course,” she said. 

He made his way to the front of the little 
auditorium which had been temporarily con- 
verted into the semblance of a social hall 
where some eighty men, women and children 
were having refreshments and conversing 
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animatedly. He clapped his hands for order 
and silence. 
_ “Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, “I 
should like to move a vote of thanks to our 
library, and to all the members of the Citizen- 
ship Committee of Cleveland for extending 
to us this welcome which none of us will ever 
forget.” — 

Without hesitation and with only a slight 
accent a handsome woman whose name badge 
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told that her birthplace was Hungary, arose 
to give a second. The motion was passed with 
loud “ayes” and applause. 

This happened during the final one of 
twelve meetings at the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. At the suggestion of the Citizenship 
Committee of Cleveland—made up of repre- 
sentatives of seven civic organizations—the 
library organized a welcoming program for 
all citizens naturalized at the Federal Court, 
which is conveniently located right across the 
street from the library. At about ten-thirty 
every Friday morning throughout the twelve 
weeks, between 70 and 80 people of all ages 
and from all parts of the world made their 
way to the library’s large auditorium. In their 
hands they carried the little flags which had 
been given to them by one of the local patri- 
otic organizations. They carried them rever- 
ently, and if the gesture of presenting them 
may have been perfunctory, certainly their 
reception was a significant part of a most 
significant day. 


Hosts and hostesses awaited the newly made. 


citizens with genuinely cordial anticipation. 
They were greeted warmly, given badges tell- 
ing their names and native countries, and 
ushered into the auditorium for a brief pro- 
gram. Immediately inside the door was a li- 
brary exhibit, with a special invitation to 
become registered borrowers and use all the 
services of the library. In the exhibit, em- 
phasis was placed on materials in the lan- 
guages of the newcomers, because we all 
wished them to feel that here was truly their 
second home. 

The program itself was simple and brief. A 
representative of the library welcomed the 
citizens, told of the many services at their 
disposal in this great institution, and invited 
the people to use them. Members of the co- 
sponsoring organizations were introduced, 
and then a very appropriate film was shown. 
Who Are the People of America is an eleven- 
minute film which gave the message of wel- 
come to this country better than any words 
could have done. On the library’s staff is a 
young Rumanian woman with an angelic and 
beautifully trained voice. She herself was 
naturalized on the day that these programs 
first began. On that day, and on all the sub- 
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sequent Fridays, she sang a song composed 
for the occasion, “Torch of Miss Liberty,” and 
then led the entire group in singing the na- 
tional anthem. The Pledge of Allegiance 
closed the program, and then everyone went 
together across the hall to share experiences, 
make friends and have coffee and doughnuts. 

A factual description of the procedure can 
give no idea of the depth of experience which 
was the most important part of the occasion. 
Many of us had never been present at a nat- 
uralization ceremony, and seeing it and being 
with the new citizens afterward, gave us a 
renewed feeling of what our country is and 
means. 

Deeply felt emotion was very close to the 
surface during all these Friday mornings. At 
one meeting a six-year-old boy, Timothy, 
adopted by American parents, was natural- 
ized. He was prepared to say the Pledge of 
Allegiance at the ceremony in the Federal 
Court, and was disappointed to the point of 
tears when this was not called for. At the 
library he was invited to come forward and 
lead the entire assembly in the Pledge at the 
end of the program. The manly stance, the 
confident voice, which sounded so clearly over 
the less confident and sometimes tear-choked 
adult voices, gave new meaning to the Pledge 
of Allegiance. 

At almost every meeting several people 
would come to the hostesses and say, “We 
value so much the freedom we have here. 
This is the greatest day of our lives.” And 
rolling up a sleeve they would show the tat- 
tooed number which all their lives would not 
let them forget the concentration camp. 

Young American soldiers with brides from 
other parts of the world; American girls who 
had met and married European men during 
study or work assignments abroad; older men 
and women brought here by their children— 
behind every eager face there was a story. 
The stories were poured out, too, to the hos- 
tesses and to one another. 

Library staff was always present at the 
meetings, and for those who had not known 
the library before, these occasions were a 
perfect introduction to it. “We shall never for- 
get this,” was murmured to us over and over, 
as hand-clasps were exchanged at parting. 
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1957 ALA AWARDS AND CITATIONS 


The Awards Committee of the American Li- 
brary Association again presents a list of 
awards and citations to be made at the 76th 
annual ALA Conference in Kansas City, June 
23rd to 29th, 1957. The Committee urges both 
library associations as groups and individual 
ALA members to assist in the selection of out- 
standing librarians worthy of these national 
honors by sending nominations to the persons 
indicated below well in advance of the an- 
nounced deadlines. 

The Melvil Dewey Medal, established in 
1952 by- the Forest Press, Incorporated, is 
awarded annually to an individual or a group 
for recent creative professional achievement 
of a high order, particularly in those fields in 
which Melvil Dewey was actively interested, 
notably library management, library training, 
cataloging and classification and the tools and 
techniques of librarianship. 

The Joseph W. Lippincott Award, consist- 
ing of $500, an engraved medal, and a special 
certificate, has been presented annually by 
Joseph W. Lippincott since 1937 as an award 
for distinguished service in the profession of 
librarianship, such service to include outstand- 
ing participation in the activities of profes- 
sional library associations, notable published 
professional writing, or other significant ac- 
tivity on behalf of the profession and its aims. 

The Beta Phi Mu Award, established in 
1954 by the national library service honorary 
fraternity, Beta Phi Mu, was made an official 
ALA award in 1956. It consists of a suitable 
citation of achievement and $50 in cash and 
is presented annually for distinguished service 
to education for librarianship. Nominees are 
not restricted to library school faculty but 
may include anyone who has made an out- 
standing contribution in the field through 
tools, methods or classroom techniques. 
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by Robert E. Scudder 
Chairman, ALA Awards Committee 


Nominations for these three awards with a 
statement of qualifications and reasons for the 
choice should be sent to the chairman of the 
ALA Awards Committee, Robert E. Scudder, 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Logan Square, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. The deadline for nomina- 
tions for each of these awards is April 1, 1957. 

The annual Grolier Society Award, estab- 
lished in 1953 and consisting of $500 and a 
special certificate, is given in recognition of 
the achievements of a librarian in a com- 
munity or school who has made an unusual 
contribution to the stimulation and guidance 
of reading by children and young people. The 
nominee must be an employed librarian who 
spends the major part of his time in work with 
children and young people. The award may 
be given for contributions made either over a 
period of years or for one contribution of last- 
ing value. Nominations must be accompanied 
by five copies of a statement of achievement 
prepared by the nominating group or individ- 
ual and should be sent directly to the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Grolier Society 
Award, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, coordi- 
nator of Children’s Services, New York Public 
Library, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N.Y. Letters in support of the nomi- 
nations will be accepted also. The deadline for 
entries is March 15, 1957. 

The E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award for 
advanced study in the field of library work 
with children and young people was estab- 
lished by the E. P. Dutton Company in 1952 
and first awarded in 1953. It consists of a 
fellowship amounting to $1,000 and is open 
to a librarian working with children or young 
people through a public library, a school li- 
brary, or an institutional library. The award is 
designed to give the recipient an opportunity 
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of the field that will be beneficial both to the 
person and to library service. To be eligible 
for the award, a librarian must be a library 
school graduate and must have had at least 
three years of successful professional experi- 
ence in libraries serving children or youth. 
Librarians interested in the award are asked 
to submit a statement of the study or project 
for which the award is requested and evidence 
that they are qualified to undertake the work. 
Prospective applicants should write to the 
chairman of the E. P. Dutton-John Macrae 
Award Committee, Nancy Jane Day, super- 
visor of Library Services, State Department of 
Education, Columbia, $.C. Applications must 
be submitted by April 15, 1957. 

Two outstanding trustees of the libraries of 
the nation will be cited by ALA at the Kansas 
City Conference. Trustee Citations are limited 
to trustees in actual service during at least a 
part of the calendar year preceding the 1957 
ALA Conference. Equal consideration is given 
to the service records of trustees of both large 
and small libraries. The jury will be interested 
in the state and national activities of the candi- 
dates as well as their contributions to the local 
library. Recommendations must be accom- 
panied by a full record of the candidate’s 
achievements and may be submitted by any 
library board, any individual library trustee, 
a state library association, a state trustee or- 
ganization, a state library extension agency, 
or by the Trustee Section of the ALA Public 
Libraries Division. Nominations for the 1957 
awards must be mailed to the ALA Jury on 
Citation of Trustees, 50 East Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. or to the chairman, Jerome 
Cushman, librarian, Salina Public Library, 
Salina, Kan., not later than March 15, 1957. 

The Oberly Memorial Award is made every 
two years to the American citizen who com- 
piles the best bibliography in the field of ag- 
riculture or the related sciences. The 1957 
award is for a bibliography issued in 1955 or 
1956. The bibliographies are judged on ac- 
curacy, scope, usefulness, format, and special 
features such as explanatory introductions, 
annotations and indexes. The award consists 
of the income from a fund established in 1923 
by colleagues of Eunice Rockwell Oberly, 
former librarian of the Bureau of Plant In- 


dustry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. ` 
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Seven copies of each bibliography with a 
letter of transmittal should be sent to the 
Chairman of the Oberly Memorial Fund Com- 
mittee, Whiton Powell, Albert R. Mann Li- 
brary, Ithaca, N.Y. They will be returned 
upon request. Typewritten bibliographies are 
acceptable. The final entry date is March 15, 
1957. 

The John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards, 
established in 1943, are given by the Wilson 
Library Bulletin, in a contest sponsored jointly 
with the ALA Public Relations Committee, 
for outstanding library publicity, based on 
scrapbooks submitted to show a cross-section 
of the year’s publicity in various types of 
libraries. Every library is eligible. Full in- 
formation and entry blanks are available from 
Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 University Ave- 
nue, New York 52, N.Y., or from ALA Head- 
quarters, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, 
Ill. Entry blanks must be in by April 1, 1957, 
but the completed scrapbooks are not due 
until April 15, 1957. 

The Margaret Mann Citation, established in 
1950 by the ALA Division of Cataloging and 
Classification, is awarded annually to a li- 
brarian who has made a distinguished contri- 
bution to librarianship through cataloging and 
classification. It may have been through pub- 
lication of significant professional literature, 
participation in professional cataloging as- 
sociations or valuable contributions to prac- 
tice in individual libraries. The nominees 
must be members of DCC to be eligible but 
may be nominated by any librarian or ALA 
member. All nominations were to be made, to- 
gether with information upon which the recom- 
mendation is based, not later than January 1, 
1957, to the chairman of the DCC Committee 
on Award of the Margaret Mann Citation, 
Norman L. Kilpatrick, director of libraries, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee. (Details 
in November 1956 ALA Bulletin.) 

The Newbery and Caldecott Medal winners 
for 1956 will be announced by the Children’s 
Library Association on March 4, 1957 in the 
New York office of Frederic G. Melcher, who 
established and endowed the awards. The 
Newbery medal, awarded annually since 1922, 
will be presented to the author of the most 
distinguished contribution to American litera- 
ture ‘for children published during the year 
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1956. The Caldecott medal, first awarded in 
1938, will be presented to the illustrator of 
the most distinguished American picture book 
for children. Nominations for the 1956 
awards, which were due December 10, 1956, 
have been made by librarians to the Newbery- 
Caldecott Award Committee composed of 
twenty-four children’s and school librarians; 
chairman, Mrs. Charlemae Rollins, children’s 
librarian, Hall Branch, Chicago Public Li- 
brary, Chicago, Il. 





FIRST MELCHER SCHOLARSHIP 


The Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship will 
be awarded at the Kansas City ALA Confer- 
ence. This scholarship, established by -the 
Children’s Library Association to honor Mr. 
Melcher, friend of children’s books and chil- 
dren’s libraries, will provide $750 toward 
basic graduate education for library work 
with children. The selection of the recipient 
will be made by a committee of the CLA. 
Application forms and full information may 
be obtained after February 15 from the CLA 
office, 50 E. Huron St, Chicago 11, Il. 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 
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BEFORE DAWN OF NOVEMBER 24, 1826, John James 
Audubon sat down in an Edinburgh rooming house to write 
the first lines of what was to prove an immense and excruciating 
task. The germ of the idea which was to become his 
Ornithological Biography, was a descriptive text for a new oil 
painting. From this beginning, came nothing less than a 


complete text to accompany his great Folio, The Birds of America. 


Ornithological Biography was published in: five volumes 
between 1831 and 1839. It was printed in Edinburgh in an edition 
of 750 sets. Mrs. Audubon copied the manuscript of the first 
two volumes by hand and posted it to America for publication. 
These two volumes, printed in Philadelphia and Boston, 
were the beginning and end of the original American edition. 
Ornithological Biography was reissued in seven volumes in 
the Octavo edition of the plates of 1844, and again in 1870.. 
Since then these observations of the greatest bird and 
animal painter who ever lived have remained largely 


a curiosity available only to students and scholars. 
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ON FEBRUARY 18, 1957, The Macmillan Company will 
publish The Bird Biographies of John James Audubon, 
Edited and Selected by Alice Ford. From the 500 biographies 
in the original edition Miss Ford has selected, arranged and 
edited 80, with readability and interest for the modern reader. 


These are the best and most revealing of Audubon’s observations. 


From the collection housed in the Houghton Library of 
Harvard University, twelve Audubon originals have 
been chosen as illustrations for the book. None have ever been 
reproduced in full color. They have been specially made for 
this volume by The Beck Engraving Company of Philadelphia, 
and thanks to the care which has been taken, they are as 


. Close to the originals as modern reproduction can make them. 


It is only fitting that the publisher who gave you the world 
famous classic The Birds of America should now be privileged 
to offer this magnificent new volume. This would be one of 
the really outstanding books of any publishing season. 


illan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1], N. Y. 





MIDWINTER NOTES 


Registration 

A registration desk will be maintained by the 
ALA staff in the-Passagio, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. All persons attending the meetings are 
expected to register there. The registration fee 
is $5 for the entire meeting or $2 daily. Evidence 
of registration will be required for attendance at 
meetings. 


Breakfast, Luncheon and Dinner Meetings 


Groups planning meetings involving catering 
service of any kind, and requiring a private 
room, must first obtain a room assignment from 
ALA Headquarters. After a room has been as- 
signed, arrangements for menu, price, and serv- 
ice must be made with Mr. Andrew Schurer, 
catering manager of the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

Minimum prices for group meals in private 
rooms are per person: 

Breakfast, $2.25 plus tax and gratuity 

Luncheon, $2.75 plus tax and gratuity 

Dinner, $4.50 plus tax and gratuity. 


Advance Meetings 


The Association of American Library Schools 
will meet on Monday, January 28, 1957 at 9:00 
am. and 2:00 p.m. at Harper Library, Social 
Science Auditorium, University of Chicago. 
Among the speakers will be Mrs. Frances Neel 
Cheney, president; Dr. Robert D. Leigh; Robert 
L. Gitler; Harold Lancour; David K. Berning- 
hausen; Carl M. White; and Agnes L. Reagan. 

There will be a luncheon at 12:30 p.m. at the 
Quadrangle Club ($3.00). At 5:00 p.m. the 
group will be the guests of the University of 
Chicago Development Committee at a cocktail 
party at the Quadrangle Club. Bus transportation 
will be available to and from the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. Reservations for luncheon to How- 
ard Winger, Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 37. 

The Association of Research Libraries will 
meet on Monday, January 28 at the University 
of Chicago. 


Alumni Meetings 

Columbia University School of Library Serv- 
ice will have a luncheon on Wednesday, January 
30, at noon. William S. Budington, John Crerar 
Library, Chicago, is in charge of arrangements. 

University of Illinois Library School will hold 
a reception on Thursday, January 31, at 4:30 
p.m. Mrs. Thelma C. Bird, State Teachers Col- 
lege Library, Terre Haute, Ind. is in charge. 
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University of Michigan Department of Library 
Science has scheduled a breakfast Wednesday, 
January 30, at 8:30 a.m. Wayne M. Hartwell 
is in charge of arrangements. Z 

The Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago will have a reception on Thursday, 
January 31, 5:00-6:30 p.m. Arrangements are 
under the direction of Lester Asheim, Graduate 
Library School. 


Information Center 


The Professional Information Center will be 
located in the ALA Office in the West Lounge of 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel. Copies of library 
periodicals, reports and surveys, staff procedural 
manuals, and literature on buildings, binding 
equipment and other subjects of interest to li- 
brarians, as well as plans, photographs and color 
transparencies will be on display. The Center 
will be in charge of David K. Easton and Evelyn 
Zahig of the Headquarters Library staff. 


Professional 
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conducted by GERARD L. ALEXANDER 
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AMERICAN TRAVEL COMPANY 
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DIRECTORY OF ASSOCIATIONS 
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EXAMINE FREE FOR 10 DAYS 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
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Fratetnal Associations, Societies, and Chambers of 
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guide for research, mailing lists, publicity, general 
reference, etc. Price——$15, including two supplements. 
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Order from: 

GALE RESEARCH CO., Room 32i 
247 Kenworth, Columbus 14, Ohio 
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ALA MIDWINTER MEETING—TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


General Meetings 


ALA COUNCIL 
(Meetings open to all ALA Members) 


Wednesday, January 30, 2:30 p.m. and 
Thursday, January 31, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Ralph R. Shaw, president 

President’s report-——-Mr. Shaw 

Executive Secretary’s report—David H. Clift 

Council Nominating Committee report—Eleanor 
Plain, chairman 

Election of Executive Board Members 

Council and Executive Board relationships, re- 
sponsibilities and procedures—Harold F. Brig- 
ham, second vice president 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee report— 
Ralph T. Esterquest, chairman 

Proposed ALA-Canadian Library Association 
Joint Conference, policy and issues—David H. 
Clift l 

Placement Service report—Lucile M. Morsch, 
president-elect 

ALA Nominating Committee report—Foster E. 
Mohrhardt, chairman 


MEMBERSHIP MEETING 


Thursday, January 31,-10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Lucile M. Morsch, first vice-president 
and president-elect 

Report on Organization—John S. Richards, 
chairman 

Report on ALA Finances—Richard B. Sealock, 
treasurer 

International Relations report—William S. Dix, 
chairman, International Relations Committee 
and Jack Dalton, ALA International Relations 
Office 

Library Services Act—Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, 
chairman, Coordinating Committee; John G. 
Lorenz, Library Services Branch, U. S. Office 
of Education; Julia D. Bennett, ALA Wash- 
ington Office 


Intellectual Freedom Committee Report—Robert. 


B. Downs, chairman 


Group Meetings 


ADULT EDUCATION DIVISION 
Presiding, Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin, Public Li- 
brary, Boston, Mass., chairman, Organizing 
Committee 


Thursday, January 31, 2:30 p.m. 


Business meeting 
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Report of the Adult Education Division Organ- 
izing Committee 

Discussion of organization plans 

Participants are asked to pick up a Workbook 
of Materials at the Office for Adult Education 
exhibit in the West Lounge, in advance of this 
meeting. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


President, Frank T. Milligan, Maple Hill Place, 
Jefferson, Iowa; secretary, Mrs. Samuel Berg, 
Munster, Ind. 


Thursday, January 31, 2:30 p.m. 
Plans for Kansas City workshop 


Friday, February 1, 10:00 a.m. 
Promotional plans 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
- SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


President, Mrs. Lillian L. Batchelor, Pedagogical 
Library, Board of Education, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; interim executive secretary, Mrs. Mari- 


ana K. McAllister, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 


Tuesday, January 29, 2:30 p.m. 
State Assembly meeting 


V ednesday, January 30, 8:30 p.m. 
Business meeting 
Committee reports 
State Assembly reports 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
REFERENCE LIBRARIES 


President, Robert W. Orr, State College :Li- 
brary, Ames, Iowa; executive secretary desig- 
nate Richard B.. Harwell; interim executive 
secretary, Samray Smith, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 


F ednesday, January 30, 9:30 p.m. 
Division business meeting 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Benjamin B. Richards, Knox College 
Library, Galesburg, Ill.; secretary, Gladys M. 
Brownell, Skidmore College Library, Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y. 


Wednesday, January 30, 8:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with University Libraries Section 
For program see University Libraries Section 
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Junior COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Angelin E. Tesdell, Everett Junior 
College Library, Everett, Wash.; secretary, 
Gertrude Haury, Hutchinson Junior College 
Library, Hutchinson, Kan. 


Tuesday, January 29, 2:30 p.m. 
Business meeting 


LIBRARIES OF TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS SECTION 


Chairman, Katherine Walker, Northern [Illinois 
State College Library, De Kalb, Il.; secretary, 
E. Walfred Erickson, Eastern Michigan Col- 
lege Library, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Friday, February l, 2:30 p.m. 


Indexing of 12 psychological periodicals dropped 
from International Index in 1955—-a discus- 
sion 

Reports of committees 

Business meeting 


Pure AND APPLIED SCIENCE SECTION 


Chairman, J. Richard Blanchard, University of 
California Library, Davis; secretary, Esther 
Schlundt, Purdue University Libraries, La- 
fayette, Ind. 


Tuesday, January 29, 10:00 a.m. 
Business meeting 
Discussion of future of the Pure and Applied 
Science Section 


University LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, William H. Jesse, University of Ten- 
nessee Libraries, Knoxville; secretary, Mar- 
garet E. Knox, University of Florida Library, 
Gainesville 


F ednesday, January 30, 8:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with College Libraries Section 

Presiding, William H. Jesse, chairman, Univer- 
sity Libraries Section 

Midyear report of the division president—Rob- 
ert W. Orr, State College Library, Ames, Iowa 

Foundation grants program—Arthur T. Hamlin, 
University of Cincinnati Library, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Publications program-—Samray Smith, division 
publications officer 

Prospective legislation affecting the U.S. deposi- 
tory library system—Julia D. Bennett, ALA 
Washington Office 

College Libraries Section business meeting 

University Libraries Section business meeting 

Followed by Division business meeting 
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ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


President, Margaret C. Hannigan, Patients Li- 
brary, National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, 
Md.; secretary, Mrs. Vera S. Flandorf, Nurses 
Library, Children’s Memorial Hospital, Chi- 
cago 


Friday, February 1, 2:30 p.m. 
Business meeting 


ASSOCIATION OF YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S LIBRARIANS 


President, Jane A. Ellstrom, Public Library, 
Lakewood, Ohio; executive secretary, Mil- 


dred L. Batchelder, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 


Thursday, January 31, 2:30 p.m. 


Membership meeting 
Proposed Bylaws 
Reorganization plans 


BLIND, WORK WITH, COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Walter H. Kaiser, Wayne County 
Library, 3661 Trumbull Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Wednesday, January 30, 8:30 p.m. 


Report on the Survey of Library Service to the 
Blind, sponsored by the American Foundation 
for the Blind—-Francis R. St. John, survey 
director 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President, Marian C. Young, Public Library, 
Detroit, Mich.; executive secretary, Mildred L. 
Batchelder, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 


Tuesday, January 29, 8:30 p.m. 


Membership meeting 
Proposed Bylaws 
Reorganization plans 


COPYING METHODS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, William R. Hawken, University of 
California Library, Berkeley 


Tuesday, January 29, 8:30 p.m. 


Business meeting to discuss a proposed change 
in status from a committee to a section in the 
Resources and Technical Services Division 


, EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Virgil Gentilin, Simon and Schuster, 


Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Thursday, January 31, 2:30 p.m. 
Reports on 1956 business 
Areas of activity for 1957 program 
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JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Neal F. Austin, Public Library, High 
Point, N.C. 


Tuesday, January 29, 10:00 a.m. 
Membership meeting 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 
DIVISION 
Chairman, Organizing Committee, Roberta Bow- 
ler, Los Angeles Public Library, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Tuesday, January 29, 8:30 p.m. 


Business meeting to complete organization of 
the Library Administration Division and to 
consider its long-range purposes, programs 
and activities 


FEDERAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Roger H. McDonough, State Library, 
Archives and History Division, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Trenton, N.J. 


Tuesday, January 29, 2:30 p.m. 


Discussion of Library Services Act and other 
Federal legislation 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 

President, William A. FitzGerald, Library School, 
George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn.; 
acting president and president-elect, Mrs. 
Florrinell F. Morton, Library School, Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge; executive 
secretary, Robert L. Gitler, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 


Thursday, January 31, 2:30 p.m. 


Business meeting 
General discussion—considerations for the future 


LIBRARY PERIODICALS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, John F. Harvey, State College Li- 
brary, Pittsburg, Kan. 


W ednesday, January 30, 10:00 a.m. 

The Wilson Library Bulletin: Its Purpose and 
Public—Marie Loizeaux, editor 

Library Periodical Problems and Solutions, a 
discussion—Leon Carnovsky, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago, leader 

Manual for Library Periodical Editors—Karl 
Brown, St. Martin’s Press, 103 Park Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 

Directory of Library Periodicals—John F. 
Harvey 

Plans for the Kansas City Conference 

Election of Officers 
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LIBRARY WORK AS A CAREER, 
JOINT COMMITTEE 
Chairman, John F. Harvey, State College Li- 
brary, Pittsburg, Kan. 


Wednesday, January 30, 8:30 p.m. 


Recruiting Activities in the ALA Public Rela- 
tions Ofice—Len Arnold, ALA Staff 

Handbook of Library Careers—Ray Held, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma’ Library School, Norman 

Brief review of recent JCLWC Activities— 
John F. Harvey 

Constitution Committee report—Sarah K. Vann, 
Carnegie Institute Library School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Benjamin E. Powell, Duke University 
Library, Durham, N.C. 


Tuesday, January 29, 10:00 a.m. 


The U: S. Depository Library system 
Open meeting for discussion 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES DIVISION 
President, John T. Eastlick, Public Library, 


Denver, Colo.; interim executive secretary, 
Mrs. Dorothy K. Smith, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 


cago 


Wednesday, January 30, 8:30 p.m. 


Implementation of the Library Services Act 
Cooperation between Libraries and Jaycees in 
“Operation Library” 


Armep Forces LIBRARIANS SECTION 


President, Alice L. Hoskinson, U. S. Naval Sta- 
tion Library, Newport, R.I.; secretary, Nellie 
McAlpine, Headquarters, First Air Force, 
Mitchell Air Force Base, N.Y. 


Thursday, January 31, 2:30 p.m. 


Progress reports on projects 
Program plans for Kansas City Conference 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


Co-chairmen, Organizing Committee, Mary Rad- 
macher, Public Library, Skokie, Ill.; Louis 
Shores, Library School, State University, Tal- 
lahassee, Fla. 


Tuesday, January 29, 2:30 p.m. 


Business meeting 
Discussion of organization and program for the 
Reference Services Division 
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RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL 
SERVICES DIVISION 


Chairman, Organizing Committee, Edwin B. Col- 
burn, H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 
N.Y.; executive secretary, Mrs. Orcena Ma- 
honey, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 


Tuesday, January 29, 2:30 p.m. 
Membership meeting 
Report from the Organizing Committee on or- 
ganization of the new division 
Proposed Constitution and Bylaws—discussion 


ACQUISITIONS SECTION 


Chairman, Edwin E. Williams, Harvard College 
Library, Cambridge, Mass. 


Thursday, January 31, 2:30 p.m. 
Membership meeting 


CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION SECTION 


President, Margaret W. Ayrault, University of 
Michigan Library, Ann Arbor 


Wednesday, January 30, 8:30 p.m. 
Membership Meeting 
Report on reorganization 
Committee and officer reports 
Constitution and Bylaws presentation 


CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION SECTION 


Subject Headings Committee 


Chairman, M. Elizabeth Moore, Public Library, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Friday, February 1, 2:30 p.m. 
Subject Heading Code: what it should include— 
discussion 
Subject Cataloging Problems—discussion 


SERIALS SECTION 


Chairman, Jane Ganfield, Purdue University Li- 
brary, Lafayette, Ind. 


Tuesday, January 29, 8:30 p.m. 
Membership meeting 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISORS, 
CITY AND COUNTY 
Chairman, Gertrude May, Board of Education, 
~ St. Louis, Mo.; secretary, Sara Jaffarian, Pub- 


lic School Libraries, Greensboro, N.C. 


Friday, February I, 10:00 a.m. 
Business MEETING 
Plans for participation in AASA and ASCD 
meetings 
Program plans for Kansas City Conference 
Discussion of special problems 
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LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT 32> BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, Breauerians 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 

No charge. No obligation. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer aa readers to us whan they ask for a 
book you cannot supp 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


WORLD 
GLOBE 


Physical-Political 


-inch 
diameter 


24 


Navigator (illus.) 
No. G24P15 $190.00 


Write for information 


DENOYER-GEPPERT 
COMPANY 


5235 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, Illinois 





SPECIALIZED LIBRARIES 
DIVISION 


Chairman, Organizing Committee, Ruth E. 
Schoneman, Ryerson and Burnham Libraries, 
Art Institute, Chicago 


Tuesday, January 29, 2:30 p.m. and 
Friday, February 1, 2:30 p.m. 
Membership meeting 
Report of the Organizing Committee for a 
Specialized Libraries Division 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, Ruth Brennan, Public Library, St. 


Louis, Mo. 
Thursday, January 31, 3:00 p.m. 


Staff Associations: What’s Yours? 
Speakers—to be announced 


STATE LIBRARY AGENCIES DIVISION 


Chairman, Organizing Committee, Ralph Hud- 
son, State Library, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Friday, February 1, 10:00 a.m. 


Organization meeting for State Library Agencies 
Division 
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MIDWINTER MEETING, 1957 tentative schedule of open meetings 


( Room Assignments Will Be Given in Official Program) 


Date 


Tuesday 
Jan. 29 


Wednesday 


Jan. 30 


Thursday 
Jan. 31 


Friday 
Feb. 1 


Organizing Comm. 


JANUARY, 


Morning 10:00-12:00 


Science Sect. 
Junior Members R. T. 


Public Documents 
Comm. 


L. Periodicals R. T. 


MEMBERSHIP 
MEETING 


Amer. Assn. L. Trustees 


Sch. L. Supvs., City & 
County 


State Library Agencies 
Div. Organizing Comm. 


1957 


Afternoon 2:30-5 00 


ACRL Pure & Applied | Amer. Assn. Sch. Lns. 


ACRL Junior Coll. Ls. 
Sect. 


L. Admin. Div. Fed. 
Relations Comm. 


Reference Services Div. 


Resources & Tech. 
Services Div. 


Specialized Ls. Div. 
Organizing Comm. 


COUNCIL 


Adult Educ. Div. 


Amer. Assn. L. Trustees ~ 


Assn. Y. P. Lns. 
Exhibits R. T. 
L. Educ. Div. 


PLD Armed Forces Lns. 
Sect. 

Resources & Tech. 
Services Div. Acquis. 
Sect. 


Staff Organizations R. T. 
3:00 

ACRL Teacher Train. 
Inst. Ls. Sect. 

Assn. Hospital & Inst. Ls. 

Resources & Tech. Serv- 
ices Div. Cat. & Class. 


Sect. Subject Headings 
Comm. 


Specialized Ls. Div. 


Evening 8:30-10:00 


Child. L. Assn. 
Copying Methods Comm. 
L. Admin. Div. 


Resources & Tech. 
Services Div. 
Serials Sect. 


Amer. Assn. Sch. Lns. 
ACRL 
Blind, Work with, Comm. 


L. Work as a Career 
Jt. Comm. 


Pub. Ls. Div. 


Resources & Tech. 
Services Div. 
Cat. & Class. Sect. 


COUNCIL 





The face of a Little Girl reading is like a deep, quiet pool you find in the woods, which receives in 
its stillness all the wonders of the wide, clean sky. Cloud-people wander there, and birds pass, and 
sunlight twinkles, while the noisy real world stands at a respectful distance. Why are there no 
grown-up stories as wonderful as the stories a Little Girl reads? Do not look for the reason in 
books, but in the face of a Little Girl reading. 

Lours REDMOND 
“What I Know About Girls” Coronet Magazine 


January, 1952 
Submitted by: Mrs. C. C. Jennings, Sardis, Miss, 


Stephanie reckoned she knew how a seed felt now, its dry, hard skin bursting with the stirring of 

a pale green shoot feeling its way outward and upward through the dark earth to the sunshine. She 

felt the same way. A tender green shoot of knowing how to read was breaking right through the 
dark brown dullness that was her mind, and making its way to the light. 

REBECCA CAUDILL 

The Tree of Freedom 


P. 240, Viking, 1951 
Submitted by: Anna H. Baker, ass’t children’s librarian, Wilmette, Ill. 


FREE: ONE YEAR MEMBERSHIP IN ALA for each quotation used, The membership may be used by the winner, whether member 
or not, or given to a non-member of his choice. No one may win successive year memberships. Quotations submitted should be on 
libraries, books, or related subjects, length should be less than 250 words, and source stated in fuil. Quotations must be from non- 
library publications. If duplicate quotations are received, priority will be given the one bearing earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be 
returned ner correspondence answered. Address: “Overdue Finds,’ ALA Bulletin, i50 E. Huron Street, Chicago 11. 


NOW ...IN YOUR LIBRARY 
Beautiful FINE ART REPRODUCTIONS 


IN FULL COLOR! 


Prints of the finest works of the 
greatest artists . . . at unbelievably 
low cost! 





For circulation to the communities you 
serve, for classroom use or for adding beauty 
to your library ...these full-color prints are 
available carefully embossed and mounted— 
or plain and unmounted. The low cost allows 
you to obtain a full collection of fine art. 
Write for information showing our selection 
of 48 famous titles ... from Michelangelo 
and DaVinci to Picasso and Grant Wood. 





re Se ee. ee. S. A eee eee ee . `- 
i PRICES q 
J Plain (Minimum 10 Prints) I LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
I Each Set of 48* l A DIVISION OF 
1 $ .50 $20.00 , , , 
Á Embossed and Mounted (Min. 4 Prints) ton wif INDUSTRIES 
Each Set of 48* | 
i $1.25 $55.00 69 E. ALPINE STREET. NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
E *Complete set must be purchased .. . | 1888 S. SEPULVEDA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF 
m no substitutions. _J $ ' . 
aot . he m m TE - 
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HOUSE OF MANY MANSIONS 


by Gordon G. Dupee 


Mr. Dupee is president of the Great Books 
foundation. A native of Glencoe, Illinois, and 
a graduate of the University of Wisconsin, he 
conducted Great Books discussion groups as 
a member of the staff of the University Col- 
lege at the University of Chicago. 


Let me begin with a dedication—to the librar- 
ians of Kansas—and to Buffy Beaver. Buffy 
Beaver (whose real name is Stephen Wein- 
stein) is the seven-year-old son of the vice- 
president of the Great Books Foundation. 
Obviously, he is more than that. He is a 
youngster who has taught me much about 
books. 

He moved to Chicago from a very progres- 
sive school, on Long Island. On Long Island 
Buffy had not learned to read, of course, and 
so as the months passed, his teacher con- 
stantly threatened him with failure. 

One evening I am having dinner at the 
Weinsteins and Buffy is getting drilled by me 
before dinner on his first grade reader—all 
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about Dick and Jane and Puff and Spot. And 
suddenly, by that strange and wonderful way 
children -have of talking to adults—a subtle 
kind of humor that is only theirs, the clouds 
of high merriment kicking at our most solemn 
idols—he indicated he thought Puff and stuff 
had had enough and nonsense was nonsense 
was nonsense. 

At dinner he proceeded to read page after 
page without correction, ignoring his food. 
After all, the whole book had only 31 new - 
words in 82 pages. He was insulted! He re- 
sisted going to bed, and his father reported 
the next morning he was ensconced in the 
living room by seven o’clock reading aloud, 


‘to no one in particular, the few remaining 


pages, in terms of haste and contempt. 

Now, when Buffy isn’t dusting off the second 
grade reader, he has his mother read to him 
at bedtime a fairly complex book about trees. 
Buffy is a naturalist. Leaves, bugs, plants, 
shells, a turtle, butterflies, crowd his room. 
There’s a section in the tree book on sequoias 
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—the great redwoods in California. Buffy 
knows this is his way of reaching to that world 
that his father visits. 

Currently he is laughing with Pooh and 
Kanga, Christopher Robin and Tigger. Char- 
lotte is his friend, and he has fished Stuart 
Little out of the sink drain with a hairpin 
many a time. All I can say, in the spidery 
words of Charlotte—“Some Boy!” 

Buffy Beaver has taught me much about 
books. The peddling of great ideas in books 
is my profession—but I still have much to 
learn. 

The public library is your profession. I 
would like to suggest that the public library 
can be a house of many mansions. Whether 
it is or not, depends largely upon you. Though 
books are deeply moving things, worlds in 
themselves, you exist as the purposive minis- 
ter to wed those worlds and the hungry, 
searching mind, no matter its age. Sometimes, 
however, libraries themselves become such 
large, impersonal houses, that the many man- 
sions within them are lost—to mind, to heart, 
even to sight. 

Your mission, I submit, is not simply to be 
guardians and purveyors of books, but to 
make them live. To do this, you must love 
books. I do not mean in the abstract, cool, 
dispassionate manner which has become the 
hallmark of civilization among us. I mean 
you must know and love books with passion— 
for knowledge, as Plato intimated in those 
two great dialogues The Phaedrus and The 
Symposium, is ultimately gotten and held only 
in the embrace of passionate love. There is a 
quality of divine madness in his belief. There 
must be some of that in the faith you have in 
your calling. 

The awakening of the human mind is to me 
one of the most mysterious and beautiful 
miracles in life; I am sure you share my 
wonderment. And you are in an enviable 
position to witness this wonder. The public 
library can play a unique role in the growth 
of a community’s youngsters. In the library, 
in the beauty and warmth of the children’s 
room or the children’s corner, the love of 
books can begin. There will be Buffy Beavers 
in every grade, whose minds and, particu- 
larly, whose imaginations are neither chal- 
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lenged nor stretched by the often unimagina- 
tive dross that characterizes the grade-school 
reading book—a book, I believe, which sci- 
entifically and precisely underestimates the 
young, in its desperately dull search for the 
lowest common denominator in reading 
ability. But be that as it may, to the unusual 
child, the quick learner, who does present 
the American public school system with a real 
problem, the public library can be the sav- 
ing source and inspiration of that individual 
child. When you realize that over two-fifths 
of the homes in America today are without 
a bookcase of any kind, I think you know 
one part of the special mission of the library. 

So to the growing, imagining child, the 
library can have a special meaning. It can be 
that friendly house where his mind and heart 
can come to roam and dwell in the many 
mansions of fairyland, pirates, puppies, the 
wonders of nature, the mythology of Greece, 
all somewhere in the never-never land East 
of the Sun and West of the Moon. 

But, as you know, the years will pass, 
and youngsters become adolescents. Their 
visits to the library are less frequent, less 
spontaneous. High-school themes to bone up 
on are too often the traumatic occasion of 
their visits; baseball or football or cokes- 
and-dates, too often the understandable occa- 
sion of their absence. 

And then begins the long struggle, to win 
the adult, the mature person of responsibility 
back to the library. This early love which 
passes fast must be at times discouraging to 
you. And yet, the librarian in the community 
who has watched her children become carefree 
youth, and then adults who too often seem to 
have forgotten their early love, is not unlike a 
parent. There seems to be an almost natural 
rhythm in this course of events. This is what 
happens in the family. Youngsters begin to 
sense the difference between their generation, 
their very, very important values, and those 
of their parents. The world widens, and there 
is often a period of intolerance for parents, 
the older generation. Yet, as one becomes an 
adult, and there are children and crises, and 
suffering and responsibility, at those difficult 
moments, families seem to come together 
again, and a bond deeper than the passing 
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values of one generation as opposed to an- 
other reasserts itself. 

In like manner, I think much the same 
can happen between the library and the adult 
in any community. There will be times when 
a human mind is troubled; a man or a woman 
walks alone in the dark: see that your doors 
are open, the mansions within, ready. Some- 
times, a mind will be disturbed only by a 
vague sense that it is complacent and undis- 
turbed; in books there is much that is disturb- 
ing, in the very best sense of that term. God’s 
gift of reason cannot remain forever dormant, 
unnoticed, in any man. And for that moment 
of awakening, the library must be prepared. 
More than this, it must, as the most natural 
and responsible single institution in any com- 
munity, for the continuing, life-long growth 
of human minds, encourage, foster, stimulate 
further and further awakenings. 

I would like to turn now to what I consider 
the heart of the matter. I know that libraries 
have become large, complex institutions, 
staffed in the main by professionally trained 
personnel, The one-room little red school 
house is gone, and so are the days of the 
library with half a collection of books. I am 
not nostalgic—unless it be for the face-to-face, 
personal relationship that was more possible 
in other days. This regret, however, I think 
pervades all of life, libraries included. 

Everywhere today man is asking, how can 
I keep up the pace? No one speculates today 
on the existence of some unknown, or as-yet- 
undiscovered, Leonardo-—the universal man. 
Rarely do we any longer describe a person by 
saying “there goes a man of parts.” That is 
sheer nonsense. The plain bulk of things to be 
known, specializations to be mastered, new 
facts to be interpreted, new theories to be pur- 
sued, has long since outrun the dimensions 
of any mind. And daily it is on the increase. 
The very structure, and possible disintegra- 
tion, of man’s universe is a subject already 
beyond common ken. 

Let me see if I can make man’s condition 
vivid. Take the simple matter of speed—ac- 
celeration. For thousands of years the human 
animal could either walk or run. Eventually 
he learned to tame and ride horses. The fastest 
a horse has ever run, on a good day and a dry 
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track, is slightly less than 38 miles an hour. 
By the turn of only this last century, man 
with the automobile, reached the astounding 
speed of 100 miles an hour. In the last 50 
years, he has broken the sound barrier, and 
is capable of jetting himself through space 
at the speed of 2000 miles an hour. What 
barriers he will next break, who knows? You 
and I don’t, for this is matter and energy 
beyond the scope of our understanding. 

What has happened to man in this tre- 
mendous, more-than-geometric acceleration? 
We are moving faster; so fast that that an- 
swer may never catch up to us. 

Something akin to this has been happening 
in knowledge, information, the piling up of 
facts, The pace will not falter—what shall we 
do? 

Let me attack what I believe to be a most 
dangerous and widely accepted bromide: 
knowledge is power. I’m going to be perverse 
and suggest just the opposite advice is needed. 
Too much knowledge is what we’re in danger 
of. For too long we have been inviting intel- 
lectual gout by following the dictum of ever 
more and more knowledge. This has meant, in 
reality, overstuffing ourselves with less and 
less real knowledge about more and more 
things, on the one hand—or, recently, more 
and more knowledge about fewer and fewer 
things. A smattering of dubious or worthless 
facts on one hand—a crippling specialization, 
and narrowing, one the other. Modern man 
faces one fate or the other—unless, like too 
many, he chooses neither rose path and re- 
treats to ignorance, obscurantism or anti-intel- 
lectualism. 

I would like to suggest we are in need, 
desperate need, of much knowledge—of a 
certain kind, and that is knowledge of our- 
selves. I do not mean cheap (or should I 
say expensive?) psychological insights decked 
out in “witch-doctor” nomenclature, nor do I 
mean precise electronic knowledge of brain 
waves, or another Kinsey Report. J mean 
knowledge of ourselves—whole, hoping, suf- 
fering human beings. 

You might readily ask, at this point, of 
what concern is all this to me, a librarian? 
It should be of great concern, Libraries, as 
institutions in society, can respond to this 
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onrush, seeking to match the pace, install 
the gadgets, rival the corner drugstore, the 
supermarket and movie house. Or they can 
strike out in a different, a new direction—a 
return to first principles. The trend of modern 
civilization puts a terrible and terrifying 
burden on the public librarian—for he, 
whether he accepts this role or not, is, in a 
very real sense, one of the true custodians of 
the group. In this ever-increasing pile of facts, 
information, knowledge, specialization—some- 
one must ask the fundamental, Why? Whence 
came we? Whither is man going?——unless we 
are to be literally buried alive. And precisely 
as the mound heightens in heightening accel- 
erations, the judgments, the decisions must 
come quickly, firmly. 

I would like to suggest that the library, the 
school, the university must today serve a 
function in society not unlike the medieval 
monastery. It must be a place, in a sense apart 
from the onrush, the turmoil, the daily fleet- 
ing. It must be a haven. Not for the librarian, 
not for books gathering dust and indifference 
—-but for the best that mankind has recorded. 

If the race by a single mind to catch and 
keep up with the acceleration of knowledge is 
already more than lost, what is man to do? In 
a sense, if I might dwell with this image for a 
moment—the spent runner outdistanced, 
knowing not which way to turn, sensing the 
futility of running, not the lost race, but per- 
haps the race that was never meant to be 
won—lI would like to suggest it contains an 
illumination for us. 

Socrates said, when, in the trial for his life, 
the sentence had been passed, 

“The difficulty, my friends, is not to avoid 

death, but to avoid unrighteousness; for 

that runs faster than death.” 

Poorly paraphrasing, | would say to you, 
my friends, “the difficulty is not to avoid ig- 
norance, but to avoid indifference; for that 
runs faster, and is death.” 

I submit, albeit as an outsider, that the 
true work of the library is to distill, preserve 
and actively disseminate only the best, the 
highest of man’s achievements—in poetry, 
thought, belief, history, the imaginative leaps 
of science, the dreams, the laughter, the 
tragedies of man. As he flies apart, man’s 
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mind is tugged in a hundred directions; in his 
disintegration as an individual or a person 
approximates fission: the job of binding, 
making whole, giving back visions vast and 
one, grows ever more imperative. 

You, as librarians, can meet this chal- 
lenge, if you will. By the exercise of judg- 
ment grounded in the great tradition, by the 
passionate love of quality, no matter the 
public clamor, and with a dedication to the 
opening of the human mind, you can mid-wife, 
person by person, community by community, 
an influence that may yet save society in its 
headlong rush. 

When I chose the title “House of Many 
Mansions” I thought, in the words of Socra- 
tes, “I might be purchasing honour on earth 
by some offense at the high court of heaven” 
—for I had in mind John 14:2, where Jesus, 
speaking at the Last Supper, said “In my 
Father’s house there are many mansions.” 

In some very special way, I have been try- 
ing to suggest to you that a library can be a 
house of many mansions, a heaven to man’s 
thirst for reason here on earth, I have tried to 
say, your case is already pleaded before the 
high court. Here, on earth, only disappoint- 
ment and defeat may be your assurances. 
But if, in yours, the choice is dedication to 
God’s gift in man, your offense will have been 
one of love, and before the high court honor 
will be yours. 





MLA CONFERENCE 

The Mexican Library Association and the 
National Research Council held nine con- 
ferences in Mexico City on contemporary as- 
pects of library work December 2-7, 1956. The 
opening sessions took up the domestic situa- 
tion of libraries and practical aspects of 
librarianship. One session was devoted to 
librarianship as a career. The sixth session 
studied the international and national ex- 
change programs and UNESCO. The closing 
sessions covered technical processes, catalog- 
ing and control of periodicals, A summary 
was given at the final session by Dr. Maria 
Teresa Chavez, president of the Mexican 
Library Association. 
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1957 ALA CONFERENCE 
Kansas City, Mo., June 23-29, 1957 


The Municipal Auditorium, 1310 Wyandotte, 
will be headquarters for the Kansas City ALA 
Conference. Exhibits, registration, staff offices, 
and as many meetings as can be accommo- 
dated will be located there. 

A list of hotels selected for use of confer- 
ence delegates, together with their addresses 
and rates, is listed on page 47. A map show- 
ing the location of hotels within the Confer- 
ence area is on page 46. 

Requests for reservations should be made 
after February 1, 1957, according to direc- 
tions given below. As far as possible your 


preferences will be followed, and you will 
receive by March 15 a confirmation of the 
reservation made for you. 

Rooms not reserved by June 1, 1957, will 
no longer be held for ALA use, although if 
rooms are available, reservations will be filled 
up to the opening day of the Conference. Single 
rooms are limited as always. 

Mail your request addressed to the Ameri- 
can Library Association Housing Bureau, 
Convention and Visitors Bureau, 1030 Balti- 
more, Kansas City 5, Mo. Copy the form 
below giving the information requested. 


RESERVATION REQUEST FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
, ANNUAL ALA CONFERENCE, JUNE 23-29, 1957 


Please make reservations noted below: 


Hotel 


C] Suite 
Arriving Kansas City ........ 0.0 cc eee e eee 
Leaving Kansas City ....... cece cece eee 


Room(s) will be occupied by: 


Names 
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(Please list all occupants) 
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KEY TO HOTELS 


Aladdin, 1213 Wyandotte 
Ambassador, 3560 Broad- 
way 

Bellerive, 214 East Ar- 
mour Blvd. 

Berkshire, 1021 E. Lin- 
wood 

Continental, llth & Balti- 
more 

Dixon, 12th & Baltimore 
Kansas  Citian, 1216 
Broadway 

Muehlebach, 12th & Balti- 
more 

Phillips, 12th & Baltimore 
Pickwick, 10th & McGee 
President, 14th & Balti- 
more 

Senator, 17 W. 12th St. 
State, 12th & Wyandotte 
Town House, 7th and 
State, Kansas City, Kan. 
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KANSAS CITY HOTELS AND RATES 
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Hotel and Address Single Double Twins Suites 
*t Aladdin, 1213 Wyandotte 34-8 $6-10 $9.50-12 $17—30 
** Ambassador, 3560 Broadway 54.50-6.50 $6~8.50 $6~8.50 $10-20 
*t Bellerive, 214 E. Armour $6-10 $8.50-13 $9.50-13 From $20 
*t Berkshire, 1021 E. Linwood §5-7.50 $7-10 $8.50—10 From $14 
*+ Continental, llth & Baltimore $6.50—9 $8.50-12 $10~-14 $18-30 
** Dixon, 12th & Baltimore $4-6 $6-8 $8—10 
*+ Kansas Citian, 1216 Broadway $3.50-8 $5.50-L1 $7-14 From $10 
*t Muehlebach, 12th & Baltimore $6.50-13 $9-13 $11-15 From §21 
*t Phillips, 12th, & Baltimore $7—10 $9-12.50 $11-13.50 From $20 
*T Pickwick, 20th & McGee $6.35-9.35 $7.85-10.85 $8.85-12.50 From $16 
*t President, 14th & Baltimore $6-9.50 $8,50-12 $10-15 From $21.50 
*t Senator, 17 W. 12th $3-6 $4.50-10 $7.50~10 $20 
*+ State, 12th & Wyandotte $4.75-6.50 $7.00-8.75 $8.75-9.25 
*t Town House, 7 & State, Kansas City, Kan. $5.50-10 $8.50-12 $9.50-15 From $20 


* Air conditioned sleeping rooms in season. 


t Coffee shop or public eating establishment in building. 


Now Available 


BRITISH SCIENTIFIC 


and 


TECHNICAL BOOKS 


Foreword by 
F. C. FRANCIS, M.A., F.S.A. 


Keeper, Department of Printed Books, British Museum 
Published for ASLIB by the Hafner Publishing Co., Inc. 


A bibliography of the most important and useful books on science and technology 
published in the United Kingdom and the Dominions between 1935 and 1952. 


amame 


Classified and arranged by the Universal Decimal Classification. Subject index, 


author index, list of publishers. 


A companion to Hawkin’s Scientific, Technical and Medical Books. 


$11.25 


STECHERT-HAFNER, INC. 


Founded in New York 1872 


The World’s Leading International Booksellers 
31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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ENCOURAGE GREATER USE of your library — easily — 
economically —by month-to-month display of LIBRI- 
POSTERS as suggested here: 


SCHOOL & COLLEGE LIBRARIES — in corridors, study rooms, 


classrooms, gyms, etc. 


PUBLIC & COUNTY LIBRARIES — In public buildings, indus- 
trial plants, Y's, youth centers, churches, clubs, stores — wher- 
ever people gather. 





Aan aa A i 
Rookie iag ARMED FORCES LIBRARIES — In barracks, recreation halls, 













PX’s, commissaries, mess halls. 


HOW TO ORDER— All LIBRI-POSTERS pictured here are 
= available for your selection and immediate shipment via 1st 

fm Class Mail. Use your Purchase Order form — Letterhead — 
| or Libri-Poster Order Form on back page of our catalog if 
you have one oñ file. 


anager Ae 


e ORDERS PACKED FLAT 


MAILED FIRST CLASS MAIL OR 
PARCEL POST SPECIAL HANDLING 


LIBRI-POSTERS IN COLORS ... HADDON WOOD IVINS, 214 West Second St., Plainfield, N.J. 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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PLUS «+e These j 


Libri-Poster (7 gT 


Selections 


PLEASE NOTE: To see ee 

pictures of the Libri- Posters #218 

listed below, refer to:— 

Pages 570 & 571 of March, 1956 Wilson ree 
Bulletin or- Pages 10 & 11 of January, 1956 A.L. A, 
Bulletin. Or write for illustrated literature] 





Additional Libri-Posters Available 
Poster # Title Poster # Title 
{ol READ Mane 124 ZDUR LIBRARY 


KNOW MORE OK 
(Owl fending book} (America’s Gift) - 
{25 PAINTING 


102 ENJOY, YOUR (Begins with Study) 
(Boy; model plane) | 126A ART OF COOKING 


H3A KNOW YOUR (Books on Subject) 
STATE 127A WHEN YOU 
{Its History, etc.) 


WANT FACTS 
104 LIFE IN WOODS 


(Books on Animals) (as Hobby or Busi- 


ness) 
105 YOU ASK 129 HAPPY HOLIDAYS: 


(we Haye Aai Cmar besten? 
t30 CHRISTMAS 


106 ATOMIC ENERGY GREETINGS 


(Books on Subject) 
r 201 FOR DOG LOVERS 
107 IT'S EASIER (Information; Stories) 


(When use Books) : 
202 TAKE TIME TO 
{08 BIGGRAPHIES READ (Beoks fer 
(Great men; women) Spare Hours} 


{10 AMER. HISTORY 203 DON'T BE A 
(Ride, Paul Revere) MISFIT (Books on 


f Careers) 
III THERES ROMANCE | 204 HANDICRAFTS 


205 RECORDS TO 
112 BIRDS—-(En ay them BORROW 


through Boo 
if3 LEARN BUSINESS — (Suilding: Plane) 


(Through Books} 
207 HOW-TO BOOKS 
114 WANT TO FLY? (Home Repair) 


vi 
(Piper Gub Plane) | 908 LANGUAGES 


$15 PICTURE YOUR (Could you speak 
TRAVELS (Books on with these people?) 


Phetography 209 ORTS 
{16 MUSIC (Enjoy it (Boxing, etc.) 
Through Books) 210 WHO SAID IT? 
117 rene INFORMED | 212 DO-IT-YOURSELF 
NATIONIS (Auto Repair) 
213 PUBLIC SPEAKING 
118A A GOLD MINE (Books to help) 
(lf You Use It) 


2{4 LOOKING FOR 
HELP? 


i10 VACATION IDEAS (Reference Books) 


(Travel Baoks) 


120 CHEMISTRY 215 HOW TO GET 
THERE (Maps, 
(Books on Subjeet) Travel lar 


12! STORIES OF THE 216 EVERYTHING 
SEA FROM A toZ 


i22A TOWARD A 
BETTER WORLD aM Yo KNOW (When 
(Gurrent Events) When, Where) 
123 MAKE MONEY 230 ART 
WRITING 


GREET NGS 
(Magazines, ete.) (C imas Poster) 


Order Your LIBRI-POSTERS From... 


HADDON WOOD IVINS 
Publishers of Libri-Posters 


214 West Second St. Plainfield, New Jersey 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


ALA CouncIL NOMINATING COMMITTEE: Har- 
lan C. Brown; Alice Brooks McQuire; Eleanor 
Plain, chairman. 

The Council Nominating Committee, func- 
tioning for the first time under the Constitu- . 
tion and Bylaws, ratified by the membership 
June 21, 1956, submits the following slate of 
candidates for election to the Executive Board 
of the American Library Association for the 
four-year term 1957-1961. 

The attention of the membership is called. 
to Article III, Section 6{a) which reads: 

There shall be a Council Nominating Com- 
mittee, appointed by the President, which 
shall nominate candidates for the Executive 
Board to be elected by the Council. Such com- 
mittee shall be appointed at the annual meet- 
ing and the election shall be held by ballot of 
the Councilors present and voting at the fol- 
lowing midwinter meeting of the Council. 

The membership is further referred to 
Article HI, Section 6(b) which reads: 

Such committee shall nominate annually 
candidates for two members of the Executive 
Board for four-year terms for election by the 
Council and from among the voting members 
of the Council who are serving by virtue of 
election to it, and who have served at least 
one year. Upon election to the Executive 
Board the member shall continue to serve as 
a member of Council for the duration of his 
term on the Executive Board. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Two vacancies to be filled for term 1957-1961: 
One person to be elected from each bracket of 
two candidates. 

Frances Neel Cheney, associate profes- 
sor, Library School, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Carlyle J. Frarey, associate professor, 
School of Library Science, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Marion Gilroy, supervisor, Regional Li- 
braries Division, North Central Sas- » 
katchewan Regional Library, Prince 
Albert, Saskatchewan, Can. 

Gertrude E. Gscheidle, librarian, Chi- 
cago Public Library, Chicago, III. 
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At the Midwinter Meeting ... 





Distin guished A.L. A. Books 





The American Library Association ... your pub- 
lisher . . . publishes books of definitive guidance 
and information in every area of librarianship. 
Those described here are only a few of the more 
than 200 A.L.A. titles currently in print, but all 
will be on display at the Midwinter publishing ex- 
hibit . . . in the west lounge of the Edgewater 
Beach, in Chicago. For complete information on 
other A.L.A. books in any library field of interest 
to you, write at once for your copy of the complete 
1957 catalog—or pick up your copy at the exhibit. 


Handbook of Medical Library Practice, 
2d ed, Janet Doe and Mary Louise 
Marshall, eds. 1956. 624p. $10. 

Authoritative studies of every aspect of 

the medical library, compiled by a com- 

mittee of the Medical Library Associa- 
tion. Includes an invaluable bibliography 
of reference works and histories, listing 

1,965 titles. 


Library Adult Education in Action; Five 
Case Studies, Eleanor Phinney. 1956. 
192p. $4. 

A unique application of the case study 

method to the role of adult education in 

five representative libraries in their com- 
munity context. 


A Manual for the Administration of the 
Federal Documents Collection in Li- 
braries. Prepared for the A.L.A, Com- 


mittee on Public Documents by Ellen 
Jackson, 1955. 128p. $3. 
The administration of the documents col- 
lection in depository and non-depository 
libraries. Covers all aspects, including a 
chapter on basic bibliographies and in- 
dexes of government documents. 


Serial Publications; Their Place and Treat- 
ment in Libraries. Andrew D. Osborn. 
1955. 334p. $6. 

A comprehensive treatment—theoretical 

and practical—of all phases of serials work, 

its organization and administration. Bib- 


liography. 


Charging Systems. Helen Thornton Geer. 
1955. 192p. Illus. $3.75. 

A comprehensive handbook on all charg- 

ing systems in general use, 17 in number: 

step-by-step operation, materials, equip- 

ment, advantages and disadvantages. 


American Library Association 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ilinois 
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MOVING FREEDOM FORWARD 


A list of books on education prepared by the 
Joint Committee of the National Education 
Association and the American Library Associ- 
ation. 


In recognition of the Centennial of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the NEA-ALA 
Joint Committee has prepared this booklist 
designed to call to the attention of men and 
women throughout the country some selected 
books on various aspects of education. They 
point up phases of education, philosophies of 
education and roads that education has taken 
or is taking. The books were selected on the 
basis of appeal primarily to the layman, but it 
is to be hoped that professionals in the field 
of education will also derive enjoyment and 
enlightenment from them. 
* * * 


WHAT GREATER GIFT? 


A Goodly Fellowship, by Mary Ellen Chase. 
(Macmillan) 


Exuberant reminiscences of a life spent in teaching 
—in a rural school on the Maine coast, boarding 
schools of the Midwest, and at Smith College. Miss 
Chase’s love for her work, her deeply felt apprecia- 
tion of books and literature, and her penetrating 
analysis of character contribute toward making this 
an outstanding testament to the joys of the teaching 
profession. 


John Dewey: His Contribution to the Ameri- 
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can Tradition, [ed.] by Irwin Edman. (Bobbs- 
Merrill) 


The philosophy of John Dewey presented by means 
of selections from his writings chosen by Professor 
Edman and commented upon by him in an introduc- 
tory essay. 


The Art of Teaching, by Gilbert Highet. 
(Knopf) 

With warmth and friendliness pervading every sen- 
tence, Mr. Highet sets down his views on a noble 
profession—the rewards that come from teaching, the 
methods that make for effective teaching, the quali- 
ties that make a good teacher. Enthusiastically he 
recounts in brief the careers of civilization’s great 
teachers, from Socrates and Jesus to Jowett and 
Agassiz, and pays due recognition to those who teach 
through everyday living, with particular reference to 
fathers and mothers. 


Miracle in the Mountains, by Harnett Kane. 
(Doubleday) 


Martha Berry, born into the ravaged post Civil War 
plantation South, built the well-known Berry school 
system of the Georgia mountains from a log cabin 
Sunday School through vision, ability, energy and 
selfless enthusiasm. An inspirational success story told 
simply and honestly. 


Education as a Profession, by Myron Lieber- 
man. (Prentice-Hall) 

Sharp analysis of the problems faced by educators 
in maintaining the professional character of their 
vocation. Low salary scales, extra-curricular loads, 
and injudicious governmental interference are but 
three of the many such problems treated. 
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Two Lives, by Lucy Sprague Mitchell. (Simon 
and Schuster) 


Buoyant and absorbing story of two highly intelligent 
people—Wesley Clair Mitchell and Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell—each realizing a separate personal career, 
yet making a tremendous success of their life to- 
gether. A renowned educator, the author founded the 
Bank Street Schools, which are concerned both with 
experimental teaching and with research in child 
development, and is a successful children’s author. 
Wesley Clair Mitchell (“Robin”) was a highly re- 
spected economist. This book is important social his- 
tory as well as a warm and human picture of an 
interesting couple. 


And Gladly Teach, by Bliss Perry. (Hough- 
ton Mifin) 

In his chosen title, the author has accurately char- 
acterized this engaging autobiography. Teacher of 
English at Williams, Princeton and Harvard from 
1880 to 1930; author, critic, essayist; editor of “The 
Atlantic Monthly” from 1899 to 1909, Bliss Perry was 
one of the most beloved men of his day. His views of 
his profession, his vignettes of the academic and 
literary great, his kindly, humorous spirit make this 
book a delight to read. 


It Takes Time, by Marie I. Rasey. (Harper) 


In a lively playback style, the author relates her life 
as a teacher from childhood to a professorship. The 
story provides a history of the teaching profession 
through the first half of the twentieth century, 


The Thread that Runs So True, by Jesse 
Stuart. (Scribners) 


With all his literary skill, Jesse Stuart here recounts 
his twenty years as a rural school teacher, principal, 
„and county superintendent. They were years of strug- 
gle—especially with short-sighted citizens and politi- 
cians. They were also years full of courage and of 
inspiration gained from knowing the importance of 
the work he was doing with his students and of the 
fight he was waging for better schools. An absorbing 


book. 
Until Victory, by Louise Hall Tharp. (Little, 
Brown) 


Biography of Horace Mann and his wife, Mary Pea- 
body, one of “the Peabody sisters of Salem.” As she 
recounts the life, personal and professional, of “the 
father of the American school system,” Mrs. Tharp 
‘writes in her usual readable style. Not a definitive 
biography, but one which the reader can take to his 
heart. 


* * * 


NO ROYAL ROAD' 
The Negro and the Schools, by Harry S. Ash- 


more. (University of North Carolina) 
A study by the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
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tion which provides a good background for anyone 
concerned about the current school-segregation con- 
troversy. Presents a historical view along with an 
analysis of more recent developments in the post-war 
period. Part II provides numerous statistics. 


Education and Liberty, by James Bryant 
Conant. (Harvard University Press) 


Dr. Conant presents his ten-point program for the 
future of American education which he says “must 
combine the British concern for training the ‘natural 
aristocracy of talents’ with the American insistence 
on general education for all future citizens.” He 
would do this—in part—-by increasing the number of 
two-year college courses, fostering greater opportuni- 
ties for gifted students in secondary schools, expand- 
ing “work experience” programs and by increasing 
the number of scholarships. 


How to Get Better Schools, by David D. 
Dreiman. (Harper) 


This discussion of means by which a community can 
improve its schools is a heartening call to action. 
The actual experiences of five cities shed light on the 
variety of the problems encountered and at the same 
time present practical suggestions on how any com- 
munity-—including yours and mine—can get started. 


The Conflict in Education, by Robert M. 
Hutchins, (Harper) 


A vigorous rejection of modern tendencies to see edu- 
cation as an experience leading desirably to adapta- 
tion to one’s environment, to vocational training or to 
social reform. With his usual force, Dr. Hutchins 
argues that all men should be given a liberal educa- 
tion so that through understanding the “leading ideas 
that have animated mankind they may be able to 
educate themselves throughout life.” 


Effective Home-School Relations, by James 
L. Hymes, Jr. (Prentice-Hall) 


A plea for vital and understanding relations between 
home and classroom, between parent and teacher— 
such relations as will result in more effective teaching, 
happier children and better-educated students. The 
author’s serious attitude is delightfully leavened by 
just the right touch of humor and an understanding 
of both adults and young people. 


Freedom and Public Education, by Ernest O. 
Melby and Morton Puner. (Praeger) 
Forty-one articles on various aspects and problems of 
education, by nationally-known educators, journalists, 
statesmen and others concerned with educational free- 
dom. Many of the articles relate the background of 
attacks on schools, naming names and holding back 
no punches, while others lead the way for the defense 
of our schools and show how every citizen can be 
enlisted in the battle to preserve an educational sys- 
tem unhampered by un-American loyalties and con- 
cepts. 


Educating Women for a Changing World, by 
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Kate Hevner Mueller. (University of Minne- 


sota) 

Dr. Mueller examines the whole field of women’s edu- 
cation in an attempt to define the direction it should 
take and in what areas in this changing world 
women’s education should parallel that of men and 
where it may logically diverge, Her concern is with 
many kinds of education—-for good citizenship, in 
politics, to earn a living, to raise a family, and for 
rewarding use of leisure time. And she is concerned 
also with the education of the men who will be part- 
ners with the women of her title. 


And Madly Teach, by vo Brewster 
Smith. (Regnery) 


A school board member probing into educational 
theories and the realities of schoo] life found the 
atmosphere of John Dewey’s thinking somewhat rare- 
fied. The conclusions he reached after observing the 
products of the schools and studying their adminis- 
trators and teachers are provocative. 


Schools in Transition, by Robin M. Williams 
and Margaret W. Ryan (University of North 


Carolina) 

A factual account of “the actual experiences in 
twenty-four (Southern) communities which have re- 
cently moved from some measure of segregation to a 
system in which Negro-and white children attend 
the same schools.” Research for this study was largely 
dene during the summer of 1953, in advance of the 
Supreme Court’s ruling on segregation. 


Let’s Talk Sense About Our Schools, by Paul 
Woodring. (McGraw-Hill) 

An important, quietly-reasoned discussion of current 
educational controversies, setting forth varying points 
of view with regard to modern school practices and 
policies in such fields—to name a few—as Discipline, 
Grading, “The Three R’s,” Teacher Training and 
Curriculum Content. The author’s position in these 
controversies is often that of the middle ground. 


* * * 


NO OTHER SURE FOUNDATION 


A History of Education in American Culture, 
by R. Freeman Butts and Lawrence A. Cremin. 
(Holt) 

The development of education from the colonial 
period to the present, set against the interplay of 
political, economic, social and philosophical forces 
and outlooks operating throughout the same period. 
An original approach to the subject, in textbook 
format. 


Education and American Civilization, by 
George S. Counts. (Columbia University 


Press) 
Impassioned, clearly-reasoned appeal for an educa- 
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tional concept laying broad stress upon basic values 
of American civilization—-the Hebraic-Christian ethic, 
the Humanistic spirit, the scientific method, the rule 
of law and the democratic faith—in order to train 
youth to cope with a new world vastly different from 
that of yesterday due to the rapid advances of science 
and atomic energy and the need to understand other 
peoples and other nations. 


Academic Procession, by Ernest Earnest. 


(Bobbs-Merrill) 


An informal history of American colleges, college life 
and the interplay of higher education with changing 
social forces and mores, presented in an engaging, 
appealing style. 


Essays on Education, by Alfred W. Griswold. 
(Yale) 


The essays in this volume were originally presented 
at academic gatherings by the president of Yale Uni- 
versity. In them he genially ranges over many fields 
ef higher education, expounding his philosophy of 
learning, in a style both thought-provoking and in- 
spirational. 


The Development of Academic Freedom in 
the United States, by Richard Hofstadter and 
Walter P. Metzger. (Columbia University 


Press) 

“Historical survey of the rise, development and vicis- 
situdes of academic freedom in this country” in 
colleges and universities. Broad in scope, this volume, 
the first of a two-part study, deals not merely with 
actual cases wherein intellectual freedom has been 
threatened, but also with established educational 
policies; large areas of thought; religious, social and 
economic impact and restrictions upon educational 
institutions; and developments within the profession 
itself by which intellectual freedom has been 
strengthened. 


The Education of Free Men, by Ernest Q. 


Melby. (University of Pittsburgh) 

A challenge to America to develop in this Hydrogen 
Age an education placing emphasis on thinking 
rather than on learning, stressing ideas and values 
rather than facts, and one which will be great in the 
realm of the spirit. 


On Education and Freedom, by Harold Tay- 
lor. (Abelard-Schuman) 


Seven thought-provoking essays on a variety of edu- 
cational subjects, related to each other only by the 
author’s attempt to stimulate the reader’s thinking 
about the philosophy of education in our contem- 
porary setting. Dr. Taylor discusses such topics, 
among others, as the education of women, the arts 
and humanities in college curriculums, and the moral 
values of art and education. 


* * * 
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FICTIONS MEANT TO PLEASE 


In the world of imaginative writing teachers 
find themselves as writers and then again as 
subjects. School and college situations have 
lent themselves time and again to the pens of 
novelists who have then presented to their 
readers not only entertainment but often en- 
lightenment also. Drawn from a long list of 
novels and plays dealing with schools; with 
educational problems on all levels; and with 
teachers, those loved and those “tolerated,” 
are these books. They vary greatly in style 
and in content, but all of them have over the 
years found ready acceptance among many 
readers. 


Miss Mallett, by Burke Boyce. (Harper) 


Various crises in education since 1905 seen through 
the life of a teacher who made learning an adven- 
ture. 


The Spire, by Gerald Warner Brace. (Norton) 
A year in the life of a small New England college. 


Seasoned Timber, by Dorothy Canfield. (Har- 
court) 

The rock-ribbed strength of Vermonters fighting for 
principle, integrity and democracy. 

Homecoming, by Borghild M. Dahl. (Dutton) 


Service as a teacher to a group of emigrants. 


How We Fought for Our Schools, by Edward 
Darling. (Norton) 


Documentary novel of the current fight for freedom 
of thought in education. 


The Vexations of A. J. Wentworth, B.A., by 
H. F. Ellis. (Little, Brown) 


The harassed life on an English schoolmaster, whose 
complete lack of a sense of humor only spurred his 
young charges to bigger and better pranks. 


Miss Willie, by Janice Holt Giles. 
minster) 


A sympathetic teacher from “outside” faces hostility 
and misunderstanding in a poor-white Kentucky com- 
munity, 


Good-bye, Mr. 
(Little) 


“Beautiful and moving narrative of an English school- 
master” beloved by his pupils. 


( West- 


Chips, by James Hilton. 


Pictures from an Institution, by Randall Jar- 
rell. (Knopf) 


Amusing—sometimes devastating—satire directed at 
a progressive girls’ college. 
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All Honorable Men, by David Karp. (Knopf) 


Current problems of educational foundations, the 


' freedom to think and the loyalty probe. 


The Groves of Academe, by Mary McCarthy. 
(Harcourt) 


Satire directed at internal bickering and warfare 
within a college faculty. 


Without Magnolias, 
(Doubleday) 


The president of a Negro college in Florida knows 
that he will keep his position only so long as he 
pleases the white men who control the school, yet his 
people look to him for leadership. 


by Bucklin Moon. 


Stones of the House, by Theodore Morrison. 
(Viking) 


Administrative problems during a year as acting 
president of a university. 


Walking on Borrowed Land, by William A. 
Owens. (Bobbs) 
In a Jim Crow town a Negro principal sees the pos- 


sibility for a Negro to succeed in a white-man’s 
world. 


Good Morning, Miss Dove, by Frances Patton. 
(Dodd, Mead) 

Miss Dove has taught geography in the same southern 
school for thirty-five years, and her ideas on dis- 


cipline, honesty and ideals had affected the whole 
town. 


Village School, by “Miss Read.” (Houghton 
Mifflin) 
Miss Read writes of one year in a rural English 


school; a school which is very much a part of the 
tiny town, and vice versa. 


The Education of Hyman Kaplan, by Leonard 
Q. Ross. (Harcourt) 


Humorous tale of difficulties surmounted—and un- 
surmounted—in the American Night Preparatory 
School for Adults, 


Faithful Are the Wounds, by May Sarton. 
(Rinehart) 


The impact of the fight for intellectual freedom upon 
a university and its faculty. 


Hickory Stick, by Virgil J. Scott. (Morrow) 
A teacher and school board enmeshed and nearly 
ruined through town graft and unsavory politics. 


The Corn is Green, by Emlyn Williams. (Ran- 
dom House) 


This comedy, rich with humor, revolves around an 
indomitable spinster and the young genius she un- 
earths when she starts a school in an isolated Welsh 
mining district. 
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INTO YOUR 
LIBRARY... 


Ames offers freestanding 
and multi-tier shelving, 
Stor-Mor book drawers 
and bookstack accessories : a 
in a choice of 18 standard colors (other colors furnished 
at no extra cost). Your library is more attractive than 
ever, and the planned color patterns provide a bright 
welcome to visitors and pleasant staff surroundings. 

FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE ,.. Ames’ experienced library | 
equipment engineers will be glad to assist you in planning a new 


library or modernizing your present one. Write for budget estimate, 
suggested layout or catalog...no obligation, of course. 


W.R.AMES CO. 


150 HOOPER ST + SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF, 








SEE RECENT AMES 
- INSTALLATIONS 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Central Service and Stack Building 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 
Music Library 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, Texas 
Law Library 


YESHIVA UNIVERSITY, New York City 
Stern College Library 


UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA 
Eppley Library 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
Education Library 














Representatives in Principal Cities 





INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This Index is compiled by the University of 
Illinois Library School, Urbana, and is based on 
monthly circulation reports from 39 public li- 
braries which are known to constitute a repre- 
sentative sample of all United States public 
libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1950) popula- 


tion. In each case the index value is the median 
of the 39 libraries’ percentages found when their 
current circulation figure is divided by their own 
circulation figures for 1939 (or the corresponding 
quarter of 1939). For further information see 
p. 334-35 of the November 1949 ALA Bulletin. 


TABLE 1. QUARTERLY INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 39 AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
1955 to Dats (CORRESPONDING QUARTER OF 1939 = 100). 


1955 1956 
Jan. Apr. July Oct. Jan. Apr. July Oct. 
Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. 
Index Value . 98 107 97 102 105 108 91 
% Juvenile 47 50 45 51 48 51 44 
% Adult Fiction 27 26 32 24 25 25 32 
% Adult Non-Fiction 26 24, 23 25 27 24 24 


Norte: Some of these percentages are based on reports from only 35-39 libraries, since not all 39 


libraries are able to supply all the needed data. 


JANUARY 
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All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and may be borrowed. This Library does not 
have copies for distribution. Inquiries concern- 
ing the acquisition of individual titles should be 
addressed to the issuing agency. 


After a lapse of seven months, this column re- 
appears with news of Miss Helen Geer, the 
former editor and ALA Headquarters Librarian 
for eight years. Miss Geer has established the 
Library Mart, an agency which will provide li- 
brarians with the latest information and de- 
scriptions of materials and equipment which 
are not ordinarily available from the regular 
library supply houses. The Library Mart will 
exhibit many products which have not previously 
been on view at library conferences. Miss Geer 
also hopes to capitalize on her extensive knowl- 
edge of library architecture and organization to 
make her services available to librarians who are 
planning new buildings, The Library Mart may 
be addressed at Fairhope, Alabama. 

As a result of a recommendation of the Co- 
ordinating Committee for the Library Services 
Act, the Headquarters Library has acquired a 
unique collection of state library and state ex- 
tension agency plans for library development. 
At the present time we have those for the follow- 
ing states: Connecticut, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 
These plans are particularly concerned with the 
disposition of the federal funds made available 
by the Library Services Act (1956) and with the 
reciprocal responsibilities of the states. Because 
problems have been solved and interpretations 
have become three-dimensional as the result of 
the four regional conferences on the Act, re- 
vised editions of these plans will, in likelihood, 
be issued. We hope also to become the repository 
for these so that the complete collection will 
show the development of the thinking of each 
state -from its initial stages to the final forms, 
to be made the basis for the actual programs. 

The Michigan Library Association’s Michigan 
Library Trustees’ Manual and the Kansas Travel- 
ing Library Commission’s Library Management 
Handbook for Kansas Board Members describe 
the duties and responsibilities of trustees and 
their relationship to library service and library 
extension. Both contain the usual sections of 
specimen bylaws and the unusual features of 
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checklists for trustee self-evaluation and for 
rating the standard of service within a library 
system. The Pocket Handbook for Missouri Li- 
brary Trustees is a catechism type brochure 
which condenses the knowledge essential to 
board members into fifteen small pages. 

All the user’s manuals which have reached 
the Headquarters Library recently are designed 
to attract rather than to repel. The only mildly 
forbidding feature that could be found among 
the entire set was a title “Library Regulations,” 
but the attractive make-up and coloring com- 
pensated for the disciplinary tone of the manual. 

“Know Your Library” of U.C.L.A. is in its 
thirteenth edition, and each one has been de- 
scriptively and graphically more effective than 
the preceding one. The locational diagrams of 
the building are projected horizontally rather 
than vertically, which is very labor-saving to 
one’s sense of direction, and humanely include 
public telephones and public rest rooms among 
the facilities that are identified for the con- 
venience of the reader. The library handbooks 
of Marycrest College in Iowa, Dickinson College 
in Pennsylvania and the University of Kansas 
all make a highly successful effort to explain 
cataloging procedures and the composition of 
the catalog card so that their staffs must be 
saved a great deal of orientation exhaustion and 
the student body a great deal of confusion. 
Harvard College Library not only advertises its 
own research services, but also those of the City 
of Boston, by a subject index to collections. 

Frederick Wezeman’s The Public Libraries of 
Minneapolis and Hennepin County is 2 survey 
of the factors affecting their future relations. It 
has been published with pictorial matter and 
supplementing tables which make it palatable to 
a library conscious public. The other surveys 
which we are most happy to have added to our 
frequently relied upon collection are The Arcadia 
Public Library: A Survey of its Administrative 
Organization and Services to Adults and Chil- 
dren conducted by LeRoy Merritt and Edward A. 
Wight; Arlington County, Virginia, Survey of 
Department of Libraries by Joseph L. Wheeler; 
Stockton Public Library Report on a Study of 
the Proposed Plans for a Central Building con- 
ducted by staff members of the California State 
Library and the Los Angeles County Library, 
and the Survey of the Library Services—Knox- 
ville and Knox County, by William C. Nolan, 
Mary Alice Heaps and Simon Perry. 
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_Announcing ae 


the P. A of 


The Supplement to the Fourth Edition of 


GRANGER’S INDEX TO POETRY 


March, 1957 


THE SUPPLEMENT will be uniform in format and binding with the 4th- 
Edition Index. Prepared under the supervision of the Staff of Columbia 
‘University Press, The Supplement indexes 88 anthologies published be- ` 
tween January, 1951 and. December, 1955. More than 70,000 entries are 
classified by title and first line, author and subject. The Supplement will 


contain about 510 pages. 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 


Pre-Publication Price on All Orders Received 
Before Publication ....... ts anes EAA $18.00 Net 
Price After Publication .............. $20.00 Net 





A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


Distributors 
333 EAST ONTARIO STREET. . CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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GOODS 
AND GADGETS 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


BALL AND CHAIN PENS are ready for libraries! 
Illustrated above is the easy writing ball-point 
pen which can be securely attached to a desk for 
use in filling out registration cards or any other 
forms for which you need a permanent record. 
This pen is designed to give maximum, heavy 
duty, efficiency. It is filled with an extra-long 
cartridge containing special blue ink and can be 
refilled by simply inserting a new cartridge. 
Quantity prices are offered. Gaylord Bros., Inc., 
155 Gifford Street, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 





“Dry-copyine” book pages or other bulky ma- 
terial is now possible by the use e of a new Ther- 
mo-Fax machine which , 

copies any printed ma- 
terial in one operation, 
in seven seconds. No dry- 
ing time, negatives, 
chemicals, dark rooms 
or special training are 
needed, and the copies 
are ready for instant use. as 

The Premier, shown here, is a able top copying 
machine which makes it possible to copy from 
any material regardless of its thickness—from a 
newspaper page to a book page. The cover of the 
machine rises vertically, leaving ample space for 
books and magazines. Maximum copy area is 
8” x 14”. Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co., 900 Fauquier St., St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Book REPAIR TAPE you can depend on is claimed 
by the new Fastape, which is easy to use, strong, 
with an adhesive that sticks to smooth or oily 
cloth binding. Fastape does not deteriorate in 
storage, nor does it become gummy after ap- 
plication. Available in twelve colors to match or 
complement any book, Fastape can be applied 
quickly (only three minutes) permitting you to 
put a good-looking book back on the shelves ‘fast. 
Also available is a new book marking ink, Set- 
Rite, made especially for marking on Fastape. 
Order your supply from Demco Library Supplies, 
Box 1070, Madison 1, Wis.—if you don’t like it, 
don’t pay for it. 
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LIBRARY RECORD CON- 
CERTS can be success- 
fully produced by using 
Califone’s new Com- 
mander model, which 
features a high fidelity 
amplifier with an output 
of 25 watts, 40 watts 
peak, frequency re- 
sponse plus or minus 
2db, 30-20,000 cycles. 
Two heavy duty speakers make up a single unit 
with the amplifier, with two additional speakers 
in a matching case, optional. A special impe- 
dance switch matches the amplifier to two or 
four speakers. Completely portable, the Com- 
mander meets the rigid specifications and fea- 
tures of other Califone models. A mixer control 
for microphone and phonograph makes between 
record announcements possible. Not of the high- 
est quality in frequency response, this sound sys- 
tem seems to be an outstanding buy at $214.50, 
and could be especially useful to libraries having 
limited funds, willing to accept something less 
than excellent response. Califone Corp., 1041 N. 
Sycamore Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 





AN INEXPENSIVE STAND for heavy reference vol- 
umes adjusts to three convenient reading angles 
to prevent eyestrain and 
facilitate reference. The r 
stand is constructed of i 
unbreakable plastic and 

is available in three 
colors; folds flat for easy 
storage; size 9” Xx 12”. 
This bookrest is inex- 
pensive ($2.75) and excellent for open or closed 
books of any type or size. Bro-Dart Industries, 
59 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N.J. 





NEW CATALOGS 


Free brochure illustrating all items of naturally 
finished wood library furniture, compiled to as- 
sist dibrarians and architects in planning new 
libraries, or modernizing existing installations. 
Standard Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 63d St., 
New York City. 
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k INCLUDE ESTEY IN YOUR PLANS 
. FOR METAL BOOK SHELVING! 


Ten years ago, after more than a half century 
of metal fabrication, Estey Corporation de- 
cided to enter the field of library equipment. 
We did this with the resolution to manufacture 
the finest shelving possible. 




















No expense has been spared to develop a staff 
of the finest library specialists and stack engi- 
neers. But even more important, some of the 
country’s leading librarian consultants have 
assisted us in reaching this goal. Whether you 


oe need only a few sections of shelving or a com- 
Ks plete installation, we again say... 
te- INCLUDE ESTEY IN YOUR PLANS 


FOR METAL BOOK SHELVING 


Write Dept. J for the Estey Brochure on 
Book Stacks and Library Equipment 


ESTE 


ECE O- R. € O0 R ATMTok ao 
350 Broadway New York 13, N. Y. 
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All of the new divisions of ALA came into exist- 
ence the first of January. Three new divisions, 
Association of Young Peoples Librarians, Chil- 
dren’s Library Association and the Library Ref- 
erence Services Division were authorized by 
Council at the Miami Beach Conference. The 
Organizing Committees responsible for the estab- 
lishment of these divisions have been at work 
and a report of the progress made by some of 
them is of interest at this point. It is the re- 
sponsibility of these committees to serve as ex- 
ecutive committees for the divisions until officers 
are elected; to draft an interim statement of field 
of responsibility for the Committee on Organiza- 
tion; draft simple bylaws; convene the members 
at the Midwinter Meeting for further organiza- 
tion and program business; and prepare divi- 
sional program and budget materials for the Fall 
meeting of the Program Evaluation and Budget 
Committee. 

The Adult Education Section of the Public Li- 
braries Division was responsible for forming the 
erganizing committee for the Adult Education 
Division. The committee appointed consisted of 
three members of the Section Board, and one 
representative each from the Adult Education 
Board, Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries and the Armed Forces Section of the 
Public Libraries Division. The Committee met at 
ALA Headquarters on November 20. They 
crafted bylaws for consideration by the members 
at the Midwinter Meeting; appointed a nominat- 
ing committee; and made plans for the member- 
ship meeting at Midwinter. 

The officers of AYPL and CLA met in Cleve- 
land in October to discuss action relative to dis- 
persing the activities of the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People into the two new 
divisions. This group prepared a budget request 
fer presentation to PEBCO and appointed com- 
mittees on Constitution and Bylaws and Reor- 
ganization. The activities of the former division 
will be carried on much as usual in the new 
divisions. 

The Organizing Committee of the Library Ad- 
ministration Division is made up of the members 
of the former Board on Personnel Administration 
and the chairmen of each of the eight ALA Com- 
mittees whose functions are to be absorbed by 
the new division. These include Buildings, Equip- 
ment, Federal Relations, Friends of Libraries, 
Insurance, Library Legislation, Public Relations, 
and Statistics. Because of the size of this group, 
the responsibility for some of the initial work 
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was delegated to a Steering Committee which 
met in New York on December 2-4 to consider a 
field of responsibility statement, the drafting of 
constitution and bylaws and plans for the mem- 
bership meeting at Midwinter. 

Since the Library Reference Services Division 
is made up chiefly of the members of the Refer- 
ence Sections of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries and the Public Libraries 
Division, the Chairmanship of the organizing 
committee is shared by the two former chairmen 
of these sections with representatives of both 
sections serving on the committee. This Commit- 
tee met at Headquarters on December 14-15 to 
draft a constitution, nominate officers, consider 
program and budget, and plan for a membership 
meeting at Midwinter. 

Three major units of ALA have been brought 
together to form the new Resources and Techni- 
cal Services Division, the former Board on Ac- 
quisition of Library Materials, the Serials Round 
Table and the Division of Cataloging and Classi- 
fication. The Organizing Committee for this divi- 
sion met September 28 and elected the chairman, 
Edwin B. Colburn as presiding officer of the 
division until elected members take office at 
Kansas City. Three committees were appointed, 
a Nominating Committee, a Constitutional Com- 
mittee, and a Committee on Committees. Three 
sections of RTSD have been established: Ac- 
quisitions, with officers from the former Board 
on Acquisition of Library Materials; Cataloging 
and Classification, with the officers of the former 
DCC; and Serials with officers from the former 
Serials Round Table. The Committee on Copy- 
ing Methods has applied for section membership 
and it is expected that there may be other sec- 
tions made up of groups whose interests fall 
within the division’s field of responsibility. 

The former Art Reference Round Table is tak- 
ing the lead in the organization of the Specialized 
Libraries Division. An Organizing Committee has 
been formed and they will meet in January to do 
the initial work necessary to get the new division 
started. 

The officers of the National Association of 
State libraries constitute the Organizing Com- 
mittee of the State Library Agencies Division. 
They have scheduled a meeting immediately 
preceding the Midwinter Meeting during which 
time they will take up substantially the same 
matters which have concerned the other organiz- 
ing committees. 

All of the divisions plan membership meetings 
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include consideration of ALA Joint Committees, 
those committees whose functions are being dis- 
persed to other units of the association, the divi- 
sion committees and the divisional field of respon- 
sibility statements. Recommendations concerning 


wing Midwinter and all the Organizing Com- 
ittees will continue their work during the con- 
rence also. Representatives of all the divisions 
et in the Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
ittee early in November to review program and 


idget requests of all ALA units and made 
commendations for their support which were 
iter approved by the ALA Executive Board. 

The Committee on Organization created by 
ouncil at Miami Beach, was charged with com- 
leting the details of the reorganization for 
hich the former Steering Committee for the 
nplementation of the Management Survey had 
een responsible. This Committee will meet just 
rior to Midwinter. Major items on the’ agenda 


these items will be made to the Council during 
the Midwinter Meeting. 

It is gratifying to record the amount of work 
that has been done since the Miami Beach Con- 
ference. The effort that has gone into this work 
on the part of the association members is further 
evidence of their approval of the recommenda- 
tions of the Steering Committee and their desire 
to put them into effect as soon as possible. 





NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY’S NEW TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


[he library at the new Parma, Ohio, research 
aboratories of the National Carbon Company, 
ı Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
oration, has been designed to be both func- 
ional and comfortable—with the emphasis on 
ı living room atmosphere for research and 
study. 

The library has a collection of 4,500 books 
ind periodicals covering the wide range of 
shemistry, physics, mathematics and technol- 
ogy, and a 12,500-volume capacity. The col- 
lection is being greatly expanded in solid state 
physics, giving Carbide one of the best col- 
lections in the country. 

Five reading carrels are provided for refer- 
ence and study in a quiet, isolated corner of 
the room and, in a nearby darkroom, micro- 
copies of technical information can be read. 

Miss Wright points out that one of her best 
sources of information is the vast amount of 
correspondence daily flowing in and out of the 
laboratories. All significant correspondence is 
microfilmed and indexed for future reference 
so the result is an excellent classification of 
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the latest technical information, and a great 
aid to the researcher. 

“We feel we have a decided part in the 
progress of research work and in the tech- 
nological advances which come out of our 
laboratory,” Miss Wright says. “It’s indeed 
satisfying to organize knowledge around some 
central theme and to build up a complete col- 
lection of books and trade journals. We know 
that this ‘leg work’ saves the time of the com- 
pany’s research men and women and helps to a 
modest extent in speeding our research work.” 





One of the many special features which this 
library includes is a group of ingeniously 
designed magazine racks, each of which dis- 
plays current issues vertically, and back issues 
on a shelf behind. Instead of cirulating the 
magazines, as is frequently done, the title 
pages are distributed so that anyone inter- 
ested in a particular article can order either 
the abstract or a photostatic copy of the 
article. 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by Rare Book Departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 
Established 1889. Largest and best selection any- 
where. We also welcome your lists of Duplicates 
for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials 
Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3, N.Y. 

WANTED: One or more copies Union List of 
serials. 2nd ed. B 126 


POSITIONS OPEN world wide 
LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 


leges, public, technical libraries, etc. Also gradu- 
ate awards. Monthly journal (since 1952) pro- 
vides complete job descriptions, salaries. No 
fees, Single issue $1.00; yearly (12 issues) sub- 
scription-membership $5.00. Member’s qualifica- 
tions listed free. Crusade, Box 99, Gpt. Sta., 
Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY of Beirut, Beirut, 
Lebanon. University Librarian. Higher degree in 
Library Science from accredited school and ex- 
perience in library administration required. 
Open October 1, 1957. One or two year appoint- 
ment. Order Librarian. Library Science degree 
required, experience preferred. Knowledge of 
German or French required. Open July 1, 1957. 
Three year appointment. Apply Near East Col- 
lege Association, 40 Worth St., New York 13, 
2 6 


east 
CHILDREN’S librarian for booming Long 


Island community. New extension voted recently. 
Chance to develop new programs, services. 
L.S. degree and experience necessary. Beginning 
salary $5000. Retirement plan, one month vaca- 
tion. Write to Library Director, Hicksville Public 
Library, Hicksville, N.Y. 

CIRCULATION and Reference Librarian. L.S. 
degree required. Salary dependent on experi- 
ence. Civil service. West Orange Public Library, 


West Orange, N.J. 


&2 


JUNIOR Librarians. Children’s and young 
adult work. Four years of college plus 1 year of 
library school. Salary, January 1957 (without 
experience) $4200, annual increments $180; 
maximum, $4920; 2 years of acceptable experi- 
ence in work with children or young adults, 
beginning salary, $4560. Mount Vernon (N.Y.) 
Public Library. > 

BOOKMOBILE Librarian. $4004 starting sal- 
ary, month vacation, usual benefits, degree re- 
quired. Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. 

LIBRARIANS. Beginning salary $4500 for 
senior librarian, at least 2 years experience re- 
quired; $4000 for junior librarian, no experience 
required. Annual increments. College and L.S. 
degrees. Eligibility for N.Y. certification. Beauti- 
ful new air-conditioned building. Two attractive 
branches. On Long Island 17 miles from New 
York City. One month vacation, liberal sick 
leave, N.Y. State Retirement System. Excellent 
opportunity for alert, ambitious persons. Submit 
complete resume. Elmont Public Libraries, 
Hempstead Turnpike, Elmont, Long Island, N.Y. 

SEEKING librarian for two elementary school 
libraries. Eight grade school libraries run by 
public library. Library degree. Four school li- 
brarians run them with clerical help. Salary 
scale, pension and social security. Position classi- 
fied as Librarian II. Write to Head Librarian, 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

LIBRARY assistant with experience in chil- 
dren’s work. Some hours at circulation desk re- 
quired. 5 day, 40 hour week. Salary commensur- 
ate with qualifications and experience. Available 
immediately. Write Lydia Heller, librarian, 
Greensburg Library, 245 S. Main St., Greens- 
burg, Pa. 

HEAD Librarian, Field Library, Peekskill, 
New York. Attractive position, growth opportu- 
nity, salary open, begin as soon as possible. Con- 
tact Chester A. Smith, president, 730 Hudson 
Ave., Peekskill, New York, telephone PEekskill 
7-0177. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, in a residential 
community, 30 miles from New York City. L.S. 
degree. Salary $3600-$4200 according to experi- 
ence. 38 hour week, one month vacation, sick 





Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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leave and social security. Apply to Emma P. 
Engle, librarian, Memorial Library, Bound 
Brook, New Jersey. 


southeast 


CONSULTANT position open now in regional 
library development program. Two regions al- 
ready established, survey work to begin on others 
as soon as qualified personnel can be found. 
Consultant headquarters—Charleston. State cars 
used for field work. Travel allowance, social se- 
curity, Blue Cross group hospitalization, 3 weeks 
vacation, 18 working days per year sick leave 
allowance, 12 legal holidays per year. Salary 
range $4200-$5220. Graduation from accredited 
library school required. Apply: Dora Ruth 
Parks, executive secretary, West Virginia Li- 
brary Commission, 2004 Quarrier St., Charleston, 
W.Va. 

CATALOGER for Florida public library. Li- 
brary degree required, experience preferred. Be- 
ginning salary $3600 to $4000 depending on ex- 
perience. Give qualifications in letter. B 125 

LIBRARIAN (Head). Position open Feb. I, 
1957. Small city library in suburban Washington 
(D.C.) Library is far above national average in 
nearly every statistic other than size. Excellent 
municipal and community support. Bond issue 
just voted for new air-conditioned library build- 
ing and new equipment. L.S. degree plus four 
years experience required. Salary $4600-$5200 
with usual fringe benefits. For application, job 
description and fact sheet data on library and 
community write Mrs, Jean Strup, board secre- 
tary, 155 S. Spring St., Falls Church, Virginia. 

BRANCH SUPERVISOR for fast growing city 
of the Gulf South. L.S. degree and experience 
necessary. Beginning salary $365 per month. 
Position open now. Apply Inez Boone, librarian, 
Shreve Memorial Library, 400 Edwards St., 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 

LIBRARIAN for city owned library in city of 
10,000 population located in hills and lakes sec- 
tion of Central Florida. New attractive library. 
Library science degree required and some experi- 
. ence preferred. Salary and other benefits gen- 
erally in line. Open January 1957. Write J. K. 
Mizell, city manager, Leesburg, Florida. 


midwest 
CHILDREN’S librarian—to head rapidly grow- 
ing juvenile department in attractive Detroit 
suburb. Library degree essential, experience de- 
sirable. Salary $4200 to $5000, depending on de- 
gree and experience. Write Librarian Baldwin 
Public Library, Birmingham, Mich. 
SENIOR Cataloger. Probable emphasis upon 
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an expanding documents collection. Position 
capable of development in important midwest 
library. Good salary to good person. 371% hr., 
5 day wk. Pension system and social security. 
Library training and some experience required. 
Apply Nelle M. Coats, Indiana State Library, 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

EXPANDING library south of Chicago needs 
additional staff to support growth: Senior Cata- 
loger—Professional degree. Minimum 3 years ex- 
perience. Beginning salary $4565. Branch Li- 
brarian—for newly renovated building. Profes- 
sional degree. Minimum I] year experience. Be- 
ginning salary $4159. Catalog, Reference and 
Children’s Assistants—Professional degree. Ex- 
perience not required for these 3 positions. Be- 
ginning salary $3859. All usual benefits. Salary 
scale provides merit increases. B 122 

MARQUETTE University Libraries have sev- 
eral vacancies for young and aspiring librarians 
and for library clerks. Situated near downtown 
Milwaukee and Lake Michigan this coeduca- 
tional institution is the largest Catholic univer- 
sity in the United States. Great opportunities for 
library service abound, both in the fine new 
Memorial Library and in the other libraries of 
the University. Conditions of work, salary, se- 
curity programs are excellent. Please address 
application (with photograph) to Personnel 
Office, Marquette University Memorial Library, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

REFERENCE Assistants: For General Refer- 
ence Department. Library degree required, five 
day week, one month vacation, sick leave, re- 
tirement. Salary open. Write Librarian, Colum- 
bus Public Library, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

ADULT Services Librarian (Branch); Chil- 
dren’s Librarian (Branch) and Readers Adviser 
(Central). 3 positions. Master’s degree in Li- 
brary Science required. 3 weeks vacation, cumu- 
lative ill time and group hospitalization provided. 
Social security and Municipal Retirement Plan. 
Beginning salary $4030 with merit increment in 
6 months. Apply to Personnel Director, Public 
Library, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

BRANCH Librarian in mid-western city. Open 
to inexperienced L.S. graduate or experienced 
librarian with credits toward M.L.S. degree. 
Opening salary $4300. Regular salary schedule. 
Paid Blue Cross coverage. Social security and 
state pension. B 124 

CHIEF Librarian for Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Public Library System. High degree of adminis- 
trative ability required. New central library 
building in planning stage. Interested persons 
should send summary of professional education, 
experience and current position with request for 
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application blank to Mary Dyar, personnel di- 
rector, Minneapolis Public Library, Minneapolis 
3, Minn. 

PROFESSIONAL assistant for Adult Service 
with flair for public relations—in writing, dis- 
plays and group work, for newly created posi- 
tion in suburban library. City is 15 miles from 
Detroit, 24,000 population. Library degree es- 
sential, experience desirable. Salary $4200-$5200, 
depending on degree and experience. 4 weeks 
vacation. Write Librarian, Baldwin Public Li- 
brary, Birmingham, Michigan. 

UNIVERSITY of ILLINOIS Library, Urbana, 
has immediate openings for catalogers, docu- 
ments assistant, assistants in Chemistry, Natural 
History, and Undergraduate Libraries. Salary 
$4400; June and September, 1957, other assist- 
antships, $4400. Fifth year library school degree, 
under 45, 39 hour week, I month vacation, retire- 
ment system. Apply to Mary Lois Bull, assistant 
university librarian for personnel. 

LIBRARIAN!! Now hear this! A truly profes- 
sional opportunity awaits you on the staff of a 
large hospital in the Medical and in the Nursing 
Education specialties! Position will involve 
establishment and management of libraries for 
both, with background project first of initial 
cataloging, followed by planning and operating 
of routine libraries management, assisted by 
volunteer worker help. Nursing student enroll- 
ment 200 and medical house-staff of 40, plus at- 
tending doctor staff of 80. Libraries actively used 
in new facilities, and volume content rapidly in- 
creasing. Hospital located in upper Ohio city of 
120,000 with primary educational, industrial and 
agricultural interests. Age range to 60 years. 
Prefer active but will consider retired qualified 
librarian by education and/or experience: at- 
tractive salary. Contact Director of Personnel, 
Aultman Hospital, Canton, Ohio, by collect tele- 
phone GLendale 6-8593. 


pacific northwest 


NORTHWEST Rocky Mountain university has” 


opening for order librarian. New building under 
construction. Excellent working conditions. One 
month vacation. Good beginning salary for quali- 
fied person. B 123 

WANTED: Trained Children’s Librarian with 
experience for rapidly growing city. Beginning 
salary $4200. A month vacation, sick leave, social 
security, and municipal retirement. Parmly Bill- 
ings Memorial Library, Billings, Montana. 


mountain plains 


LIBRARIAN wanted for the Municipal Li- 
brary, Greeley, Colorado. Prefer person with for- 
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mal training in Library Science and experience 
in library work. Give complete details as to ex- 
perience and education, Salary open. B. H. 
Cruce, city manager, City Hall, Greeley, Colo- 
rado. 


far west 
OPENING available January 1957 for Supervis- 
ing Reference Librarian. Graduation from ALA 
accredited library school, and not less than five 
years professional experience in a public library 
showing progressively responsible positions, two 
years of which involved reference work. 40 hour 
week, 12 days annual sick leave, 12 days annual 
leave, retirement system and health insurance 
available. Salary range $404-$505. Write direc- 
tor of library service for forms and details. Pub- 
lic Library, Stockton and San Joaquin County, 
Calif. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for public library in 
attractive resort town of 17,000 near San Diego. 
Ideal climate, above-average clientele, excellent 
small library, congenial staff. Experience desir- 
able but not necessary with L.S. degree. Salary 
$343-$397 per month. For application form, write 
to Personnel Clerk, City Hall, Coronado, Calif. 

CATALOGERS! You will find a real chal- 
lenge in this fast-growing community and pro- 
gressive library. A $30,000 book budget has been 
approved for this year. See your ideas included 
in a brand new library now in the planning 
stages. Help plan an effective library system for 
an appreciative southern California community. 
We are looking for a top-notch professional li- 
brarian interested in a provocative position. 
Salary range dependent upon experience and 
education, $4308 to $5203. Full fringe benefits, 
retirement, sick leave, three weeks vacation, in- 
centive salary increments. Apply Pomona Pub- 
lic Library, 380 N. Main St., Pomona, Calif. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
WOMAN, B.S. in L.S., M.S.L.S. California sec- 


ondary school librarian desires summer teaching. 
Experienced. Available after June 14. B 32-W 

LIBRARIAN and INSTRUCTOR. Man, 32, 
married, Ph.D. and M.S. in L.S., European back- 
ground, 5 years experience in library work, de- 
sires position in college or university where he 
could do some challenging job in the library 
(administration, acquisition, reference) while 
also teaching German. B 33-W 

WOMAN, A.B.L.S. with college and public 
library experience, including 17 years of refer- 
ence, desires reference position or position as 
head of small public library. Currently em- 
ployed. Prefers eastern states, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland. B 34-W 
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(What's Al This Talk About) 
BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND PREBOUND BOOKS? 





* Yes, the whole nation’s talking, talking, TALKING 
about the lasting quality and low, low, LOW true 
cost of BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND Juveniles. 


Over 16,000 popular titles in stock — most for 
immediate delivery — all listed in our up-to-date `; 
catalogs, which are your buying guides. 


AND NOW, added to all this — A BOUND-TO- 
STAY-BOUND PREBOUND BOOK CLUB 
PLAN with the latest releases of popular authors 
when you want them. 


BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND PREBOUND 
BOOKS are distinguished by this trademark. They 
are designed for budget-wise schools and libraries 
conscious of the funds entrusted to their care. 


If you would like some real facts about getting 
much, much more for your money, send now, today, 
for our catalog and Club Plan Brochure. 


hoh Lindeiy Ine. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Yes, outstanding because it,.ħas å 
genuine PICTURE COVER*® — bril- 
liant — colorful, attractive — and 
long-wearing to ‘resist the use and 
abuse which juveniles must withstand. 
When you order PREBOUND books 
or books to be REBOUND be sure to 
specify Genuine Picture Covers, 
screened in plastic enamels on highest 
quality buckram and made only in 
New York City. 

Don’t be confused — send for a 
sample and be sure. 


Micture Gover BINDINGS, INC. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC. IN NEW YORK CITY* 


a CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 


WINSTON 
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FEBRUARY COVER 


“Interest must be motivated. ... 
Here the enriched reading pro- 
gram begins, and gradually 
through the years appreciation is 
developed.” Ann Zane’s photog- 
raphy dramatically underscores 
this statement from Dilla Mac- 
Bean’s foreword to the symposium 
“The modern reading program 
and the school library”—page 81. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
by the ALA Bulletin does not 
imply endorsement of the product 
by the American Library Associa- 
tion, 


The ALA Bulletin publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librar- 
ians and those interested in the 
library world. It carries official 
news of the Association. Its au- 
thors’ opinions should be re- 
garded as their own, unless ALA 
endorsement is specifically noted. 
The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index, and 
Library Literature. 


Manuscripts of general interest 
are invited. When submitted, they 
will not be returned unless ac- 
companied by return postage. 


Editors: Material in the ALA Bul- 
letin is not copyrighted unless 
otherwise noted. 


Annual Conference, June 23-29, 1957, Kansas. City, Missouri 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO 11 ILL. 


ARTICLES 
81 The modern reading program and the school library, Dilla 
MacBean 
83 The high school level, Dr. Jay E. Greene 
84 The school’s music program, Donald Brost 
88 Cooperation, coordination and application, Mrs. Isabel Bruce 
90 The art of reading, Elizabeth Hodges 
92 School librarian: coordinator, Dr. Benjamin C. Willis 
98 Notable books of 1956 
105 One man’s worth, Sarah L. Wallace 
107 The pilot libraries, Ruth Warneke 
111 Experiences at the Hebrew University Library in Jerusalem, 
Avram Rosenthal 
117 When Carnival of Books went to Europe, Ruth Harshaw 
124 International exchange of publications, Marietta Daniels 
125 Forty-eight years ago 
126 Kansas City: 1957 
129 An experiment in cooperation, Harold Hughesdon and Ger- 
trude Costello 
DEPARTMENTS 
70 ‘Free for all 
72 Editorial 
76 Memo to members 
116 Overdue finds ” 
134 In the mill 
136 Goods and gadgets 
138 For your information 
141 Classified advertisements 


ACTING EDITOR and ADVERTISING MANAGER A. L. Remley 


ASSISTANT EDITOR and ART DIRECTOR 


VOLUME 51 NUMBER 2 


Pat Woolway 


WASHINGTON OFFICE: Hotel Congressional, Washington 3, D.C. 


Duam- i 


adaptable anywhere—anytime 





to tit your space requirements 


Globe-Wernicke free-standing study 
earrels blend smart design with maximum 
efficiency, and are universal space-savers in 
any library, regardless of present or future 
space limitations. 

Engineered to provide the most favorable 
work conditions in a minimum of floor space, 
these G/W study carrels are made up of 
standard component parts that can be easily 
assembled into various forms in many different 
arrangements, and just as easily dismantled 
and rearranged to meet expansion or reorgani- 
zation demands. Individual fluorescent lights 





or business machines can be directly con- 

| nected to outlets pro- 
vided on the carrel. Sin- 
“| gle-faced free-standing 
: | carrels are also available. 


For full information 


write for Catalog No. 314. 





CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Manufacturers of the World’s Finest Office Equipment, Systems, Filing Supplies, Visible Records and Library Equipment 
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Colorful, new 


Golden Booka 


for Spring, 1957 


Walt Disney’s OUR FRIEND THE ATOM. For 
young scientists: 125 color pictures by the 
Walt Disney Studio illustrate Heinz Haber’s 
lucid, fascinating history of atomic research 
— from Galileo to Einstein and Fermi. Grades 
D-up. Just published. Goldencraft Library 
Binding $6.65. (net $4.99). 


Walt Disney’s SECRETS OF LIFE, By Ruther- 
ford Platt. The story of the marvels of nature 
— animal, plant, and mineral. With more than 
100 color kodachromes and black-and-white 
drawings. Based on Walt Disney’s latest True- 
Life Adventure film. Grades 5-up. Just pub- 
lished. Goldencraft Library Binding $4.00 
(net $2.99). 


LANDS OF THE BIBLE. By Samuel Terrien. A 
masterfully combined atlas and piéture-his- 
tory of the Holy Land, from Old and New 
Testament times to the present. With more 
than 100 full-color photographs, paintings, 
and relief maps. Grades 5-up. April. Golden- 
craft Library Binding $5.32 (net $3.99). 


A new Fun-to-Learn Book: 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. A sprightly quiz- 
and-picture book in full color. Grades 2-3. Just 
published. Goldencraft Library Binding $2.25 
(net $1.69). 


FAVORITE AMERICAN SONGS. Edited by 
Margaret Bradford Boni. Words and music 
for 46 nostalgic American favorites. Delightful 
color pictures on every page. Grades 5-H.5. 
Just published. Goldencraft Library Binding 
$2.92 (net $2.19). 


MY FIRST BOOK ABOUT GOD. Jane Werner 
Watson tells the lovely story of the wonders 
of the universe and its Creator. Color pictures 
by Eloise Wilkin. Washable pages. Grades 
K-1. Just published. Goldencraft Library 
Binding $2.52 (net $1.89). 


DOG, CAT, AND HORSE STORIES. Favorites 
from three Golden Books, collected in one 
giant-sized volume. Crammed with wonderful 
full-color pictures by Rojankovsky. Grades 
4-5, Just published. Goldencraft Library Bind- 
ing $4.25 (net $3.19). 


Walt Disney's PERRI. Big color pictures illus- 
trate the story of Perri, the baby squirrel who 
lives with her family in a hollow tree in the 
forest. Grades 2-3. Coming March. Golden- 
craft Library Binding $2.52 (net $1.89). 


New Golden Nature Guide: 

WEATHER: 4 Guide to Phenomena and Fore- 
casting. By Herbert S. Zim, Ph.D.; Paul E. 
Lehr, Senior Meteorologist, U.S. Air Force 
Weather Central; and R. Will Burnett, Ph.D. 
An encyclopedia of weather. 300 color pic- 
tures. Grades 5-up. Just published. Golden- 
craft Library Binding $1.95 (net $1.49). 


THE FOUR SEASONS. By William P. Gottlieb. 
50 superb kodachromes and a delightful story 
follow the adventures of Billy and his dog 
through the changing seasons. A big book 
(size 9 5/16 x 1214) for little readers (Grades 
2-4). March. Goldencraft Library Binding 
$2.52 (net $1.89). 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding, write to 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Educational Division, 136 West 52nd Street, New York 19 
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HUNT TING— 


OFFERS COMPLETE SERVICE 
TO HELP YOU SAVE! 


| Any Book-Any Publisher -Any Binding 















[] SCREENING SERVICE 
Saves Binding Costs 

C] PLASTI-KLEER* & MYLAR** JACKETS 
Increase Your Circulation 

C] HUNTTING QUALITY BUCKRAM 
Beautiful and Durable 

C] HUNTTING ECONOMY BINDING 
Thrifty but Lasting 

[] BOOK FAIRS & BOOK EXHIBITS 
Profit for You 

[] STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 
11,000 Titles — Aji Major Publishers — Wilson 
Card Availability Indicated — Commenda- 
tions of Library Authorities 

[] PREBOUND PRIMERS & READERS 
Books in Series © 
Reluctant Reader Material 


C] SPRING & FALL JUVENILE CATALOGS 


["] MONTHLY ADULT LISTS 


Information and Catalogs FREE on Request 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 


29 Worthington St. 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


Over a Half Century 
Serving Libraries and Schools 


*Trademark of Bro-Dart Industries, Inc. 
**Trademark of E. I. DuPont De Nemours & Co. 










. WELDED ONE-PIECE 
CONSTRUCTION 





Underside of shelves coated 
with special sound-absorbing 
material to reduce reverbera- 
tion. 
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LETTERS 


FROM OUR: 


eo 


READERS ~ ~ 


FREE FOR ALL | 
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Comments Requested 


The October 1956 issue of the Reprint Expedit- 
ing Service Bulletin requests that libraries ex- 
press their desires as to the reprinting by Ed- 
ward Brothers of the out of print portions of 
the Catalog of Books Represented By Library 
of Congress Printed Cards. 

This is a much needed project and our Library 
certainly endorses it. However, instead of simply 
reprinting the out of print portions of the L.C. 
Catalog, why not print the entire L.C. Catalog 
to January 1956 in one alphabet? Because of 
the change in composition here is the logical 
place to end the former cumulative pattern. Such 
a project would mean only one alphabet to 
search instead of the present half a dozen. I 
believe it would also result in the selling of more 
sets than simply a reprinting of the out of print 
portions. 

Has stich a project been considered? Is it 
economically feasible? GEORGE N. HARTJE 

Chief of Catalog and Order Department 
St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 


STEEL BOOK TRUCKS 


with 4 features that insure 
SILENT OPERATION! 










End panels packed solidly 
with sound-deadening rock- 
fibre. 






Rubber plates 
and grommets 
eliminate all 


























à Soft, rounded 
1 rubber tires insure 

free-wheeling that’s 
smooth and quiet. 







metal contact 
between casters 
and truck 
body. 


INSURES YEARS OF 
CAREFREE: SERVICE! 









Write For Free Folder a LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
ELILCO MADISON 1, WIS.» NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 
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425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE è CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


GUARDIANS FOR GULLIBLES 


Dear Friend: 


Librarians and elementary teachers are not generally regarded as having a 
part in the future financial success of their pupils. 


Yet, most adults who make injudicious Investments do so because they 
have never learned the importance of: 

A. Looking it up 

B. Seeking the recognized authority 

C. Verifying information by collateral reference 
These are skills best taught at the elementary level. 


Once the research habit is ingrained, it becomes a pattern of procedure. 
Information then becomes subject to challenge and verification. Thus 
gullibility declines. Business and investment decisions are made on verified. 
facts; not on “‘say-so.”’ l 

Millions of dollars lost to stock swindlers could have been saved by previous 
generations of librarians and teachers. 

Those trusted with the youth of today are teaching the research habit. 
Britannica Junior is favored for this early teaching because its index is like 
the index of adult encyclopaedias. It starts a habit in the proper method 

so it does not have to be changed halfway through a child’s school life. 


Proper guidance of the young must be a great satisfaction to educators. 
They are laying the foundations of good judgment, said to be the 
quality most sought by business leaders today. 


Yours sincerely, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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In his special message to Congress on Education 
last year, President Eisenhower stated that “to 
lay before us all the problems of education be- 
yond high school, and to encourage active and 
systematic attack on them, I shall appoint a dis- 
tinguished group of educators and citizens to 
develop this year, through studies and confer- 
ences, proposals in this educational field.” The 
President, in April 1956, then named the mem- 
bers of the President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School with Devereux C. Jo- 
sephs, chairman of the Board of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, as Chairman. Member- 
ship of the President’s Committee at first stood 
at thirty-two but has now been expanded to 
thirty-six. 

President Eisenhower gave his Committee 
$75,000 from his contingency fund to begin their 
work. Congress was asked to appropriate $300,000 
for the expenses of the Committee, plus $800,000 
for regional conferences. In the closing days of 
the 2d Session of the 84th Congress, $150,000-was 
appropriated for the Committee’s expenses and 
only $400,000 for the regional conferences. 

A small staff for the Committee has been set 
up in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare under the executive director, Elvis J. 
Stahr, Jr., provost of the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

The American Library Association was invited 
by the U. S. Commissioner of Education as early 
as February 1956 to make suggestions which 
would be useful to the President’s Committee. In 
May, the ALA was invited by the U. S, Office of 
Education to prepare material on the needs of 
libraries in meeting the problems of education 
beyond the high school. 

The “First Interim Report to the President” 
was issued by the President’s Committee in 
November 1956. The preliminary conclusions 
reached are: 

“1) Our ideals and the increasing complexity 
of our civilization require that each individual 
develop his or her talents to the fullest. 
“2) The needs of the individual and of society 
plus an unprecedented growth in the popula- 
tion of post-high school age will far outrun the 
present or planned capacity of existing col- 
leges and universities and other post-high 
school institutions, 

”3) The needs of the oncoming millions of 

individuals with varying capacities and inter- 
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ests will call for a broader range of educational 

opportunities and less rigid time requirements. 

“4) Many more able and qualified teachers 

will be needed than present efforts can pro- 

vide. 

-“5) There must be promptly formulated an 

explicit, considered policy as to the role of the 

Federal government in education beyond the 

high school. 

“6) Even with the best possible utilization of 

existing resources, additional millions in the 

population are to be enabled to develop their 

talents to the fullest.” 
At the close of the Interim Report, the Committee 
states that it feels its main assignment is to 
gather pertinent facts for presentation to the 
American people and “to show the need for plan- 
ning timely action on local, State, and Federal 
levels.” 

The President’s Committee has sought com- 
ments from citizens on their Interim Report. At 
a recent meeting, the executive director, Dr. 
Stahr, stated that there had been approximately 
three hundred thoughtful letters on the report 
received thus far. 

Plans are now underway for five regional con- 
ferences to be held this spring. These confer- 
ences are scheduled to meet as follows: 


FAR WEST-——April 10-11—San Francisco, chair- 
man, Edgar W. Smith, former president, Ore- 
gon State Board of Higher Education 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC—April 30-May 1—New York 
University, chairman, Carroll Newsom, presi- 
dent, New York University 

NEW ENGLAND—No date set—-Boston, chairman, 
Mrs. Charles Kirby-Miller, dean, Radcliffe 
College 

SOUTHERN-——Week of April 30—Atlanta, chair- 
man, John E. Ivey, Jr., director, Southern 
Regional Education Board, Atlanta 

MIDWEST—-Week of May 6—St. Louis, chair- 
man, B. L. Dodds, dean, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Dlinois 

For further information, see “In the Mill,” 
page 134, this issue. 

The President’s Committee staff is now at work 
on a “Sourcebook” which will give facts and fig- 
ures as well as an outline of some of the prob- 
lems facing education beyond high school. 
This “Sourcebook” will be available soon after 
March I and can be secured by writing to Presi- 
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HE'S REACHING FOR MORE 
THAN HE KNOWS! 


Through The Book of Knowledge 
he will enter the wonderful 
world of reading... and live 


in it the rest of his life. 





Discover the modern Book of Knowledge! 


20 volumes of enrichment material for 
classroom and library • Quick fact- 
finding cross-index plus 1860 concise fact 
entries « 12,200 illustrations: bis, 
dramatic bleed photographs, drawings, 
modern charts and maps—all in 
beautiful color and black and white. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE” 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
A publication of THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC.® 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Change 
“isles” of 
books... 


to open 
floor space... 
with unique 


ae ae) LUMP! Y, stacks! 


Want to open up your circulation book area for chairs, study tables, 
and smoother traffic control? Compo stacks can do it for you. All 
the books in conventional stacks, floor plan “A,” can be held by 
Compo stacks in floor plan “B.” 





It’s accomplished by unique Compo 
drawer-type design that lets you 
place books on three sides of each 
sliding shelf. You can actually 
handle 4 times more books in your 
existing wall space, yet every book 
is in easy reach. 


Let Compo give your library new 
spaciousness. Write today for 
Hamilton Catalog AR-26 complete 
with planning suggestions. 


"Hamilton. 


LIBRARY STACKS 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY a TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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LIBRARY COMFORT 


We at Sjöström of Philadelphia know that Johnny and Jane can 
and like to read. That's why our "New Life" library furniture includes 


quality-comfort juvenile items of inherent beauty, 
seen here at San Diego Public Library. 





JFohn E. Sjöström. Company, Inc. 
1717 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, P Ai 
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The Advisory. Committee on the Library Services Act, appointed by the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, held its first meeting in Washington January 14-15. After warm welcomes 


from Lawrence G. Derthick, newly appointed Commissioner of Education, and Assistant 
Commissioner Wayne O. Reed, the agenda included: Functions of the Advisory Committee 
within the structure of the Office; Staff and Functions of the Library Services 
Branch (which administers the Act); Activities under the Library Services Act to 
date; Review of the Regulations, Guide and Forms pertaining to the Act; Needed 
services, such as studies, research, consultation; Coordination with programs of ALA 
committees, library schools, etc. The following sixteen states and one territory 
had, as of January 15, submitted plans to the Commissioner: Connecticut, Georgia, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, South Dakota, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Alaska. At the 
conclusion of the meeting, the Advisory Committee decided upon the nature of a report 
to be submitted to the Assistant Commissioner. Agreements were reached during the 
meeting providing for informational reports from the Library Services Branch to the 
library profession. Members of the Advisory Committee are: Julia D. Bennett, 

David H. Clift, John T. Eastlick, Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, Paul Howard, Lowell A. 
Martin, Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, L. Quincy Mumford, Irving A. Verschoor, Estellene P. 
Walker. 


The annual call for applications or suggestions for appointment to ALA committees 
normally appearing in the December or January ALA Bulletin has been delayed this 
year pending the transfer of certain committee functions to divisions. A complete 
list of committee appointments to be made for 1957-58 will appear in a later issue 
of the Bulletin. In the meantime, however, Miss Lucile M. Morsch, President-elect 
and Chairman of the Committee on Appointments, will welcome suggestions. 


It gives me great pleasure to announce that Mr. Samray Smith, presently serving as 
Interim Executive Secretary of ACRL, has accepted appointment as Editor of the ALA 
Bulletin. Mr. Gnith has been at Headquarters since 1952, serving as Editor of 
Publications in the Publishing Department until 1955 and, since then, as Publica- 
tions Officer in ACRL. Educated at Guilford College (AB), Haverford College (MA), 
and North Carolina (AB in LS), he brings much experience and background to his new 
post, which he assumes on April 1, 1957. | 

President Shaw hag been in India on a government mission since Christmas. He is expected 
back around January 21 - well in time for the Midwinter Meeting. 


The big push -~ almost the final one - in the reorganization process will take place at 
the Midwinter Meeting. Divisional Organizing Committees have scheduled many meetings 
necessary to the working out of details to implement Council action at the Miami 
Beach Conference; the Committee on Organization will have a full report to Council 
for approval and action on further details in the reorganization; the Program 
Evaluation and Budget Committee will meet to consider program matters and budgetary 
requests; Council will hold its initial meetings under the broader powers and 
responsibilities with which it is charged under the revised Constitution and Bylaws. 


When the Council convenes at the Midwinter Meeting, it will consider action on a number 
of policy matters which have been suggested to it by the Executive Board. Council 
members have been sent a portfolio of materials by the Executive Board which includes 
working memoranda on the following matters: Council and Executive Board Relation- 
ships, Responsibilities and Procedures; the Proposed ALA-Canadian Library Association 
Joint Conference (1960), Policy and Issues; and Placement Service. Council will, in 
addition to discussion and resolution of these issues: Conduct for the first time 
election of Executive Board members from the Council; and hear reports from the 
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President, the Executive Secretary, the Committee on Organization, the Constitution 
and Bylaws Committee. Information Reports, as distinct from reports requiring action, 
will come before a Membership Meeting on Thursday morning, January 31. 


The Executive Board will have a number of important matters before it during the 
Midwinter Meeting. These will include: Further reports and advice from the Program 


Evaluation and Budget Committee; A meeting with representatives of the National 
Book Committee and ALA divisions on plans for National Library Week (tentatively 
planned for the spring of 1958); Reports from Board Subcommittees on Headquarters 
Location and Headquarters Reorganization; Project grants and reports; Legislation; 
Reorganization. 


The Committee on Intellectual Freedom has announced that its Newsletter will go on a 
subscription basis, $2 per year, effective for 1957. The Newsletter has had a 
precarious existence. It started with very little funds, received contributions 
from members, from The Field Foundation, Incorporated, and from the Fund for the 
Republic. The last grant from the Fund was terminal; thus other support must be 
found to meet the expense of preparation and distribution if the Newsletter is to 
be continued. Current recipients huve been advised and invited to subscribe. 

Don Strout, University of Illinois Library School will serve as Fditor in 1957. 
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The President's budget for Fiscal 1958 has just been 
released. It is dismaying to learn that only $3,000,000 is 
recommended for the Library Services Act for July 1, 1957 
to June 30, 1958 instead of the full amount in the 
authorization of $7,500,000. This means we will have to 
work very hard this year to get the Congress to bring the 
figure up to the full amount of $7,500,000. Letters should 
go immediately to your own member in the House of 
Representatives urging his support for the full amount ənd 
requesting him to make known his support to the members of 
the House Appropriations Committee. For more information, 
write the ALA Washington Office. 
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David H. Clift 
January 17, 1957 Executive Secretary 
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are not just 


Far from it! They are strictly utili- 
tarian and the more they come down off the shelves -— 
the more they circulate, the more they are used, the bet- 
fer they serve their purpose of bringing entertainment, 
instruction and education to everybody. They get a lot of 
wear and a lot of hard usage, and eventually they need 
new bindings. 


When that time comes —— specify HOLLISTON ROXITE 
BUCKRAM and you will find that bindings will wear longer 
and stand up better even under the most rugged handling. 
That's because HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM is especially 
designed for hard usage, combining good looks and 
attractive colors with specially ‘built-in’ wearing qualities, 
qualities which are always present in the big family of 


HOLLIS TON 
BINDING FABRICS 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK ® CHICAGO © PHILADELPHIA » MILWAUKEE © SAN FRANCISCO 
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record 
holders in 


p * Protects Records Better 
i 
(Hustration shows record $ Shows Colors Brighter 


sleeve mounted on front cover.) 


EE Every library with a record collection will want a supply of these new 
N Record Holders with jet black covers. They provide the perfect background 
for mounting the colorful sleeve covers of L P records. 







Available in two sizes — 


@ No. 101 — for holding one 10-inch record 
e No. 121 — for holding one 12-inch record 


Record Holders in Black are new — same prices as 
No. 101 and No. 121, so popular with Tan or Light 
Green covers. Now you have three colors to use for 
record grouping — all made of sturdy pressboard, 
constructed to give maximum durability. Heavy Kraft envelope 
within folder opens toward binding . . . avoiding danger of record 
slipping out. 


Orderi in i quantiiy and SAVE! Iimmedior siipmeni, 


nenm meavaeneekea meneere an aranana 


LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES § 
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How to ease the 
squeeze on your shelf space 


Are your shelves crowded with bulky ref- 
erence files of newspapers and news mag- 
azines? 

To salvage a lot of space for other uses, 
all you need is a file of The New York 
Times on Microfilm. A whole year’s series 
of reels takes up less than a cubice foot of 
room on a shelf, or in a filing cabinet 
drawer. 

And with The New York Times on Mi- 
crofilm, your news files are always up-to- 
date! Every ten days a new reel brings you 
ten issues of the complete newspaper, re- 
produced on standard 35mm film. You get 
the entire contents of the Late City Edi- 
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tion —all the news that’s organized and 
summarized in the famous New York 
Times Index. 

As soon as you’ve adopted this space 
saving, time saving way of keeping the 
news on file, you’ll wonder how you ever 
did without it. The cost is low... a year’s 
subscription to The New York Times on 
Microfilm, starting with the current month 
or a future one, comes to only $180. 

Order your subscription today to start 
with the current edition. If you haven’t a 
film viewer, and would like some informa- 
tion about the various makes and models, 
we'll be glad to supply it. r 


She New Hork Gimes ON MICROFILM 


229 West 48rd Street, New York 36, New York 
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THE MODERN READING PROGRAM 


AND THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


by Dilla MacBean 


Mrs. MacBean, now a library consultant, was 
formerly librarian of the Board of Education, 
Chicago, Ill. Mrs. MacBean served as editor 
for the following symposium on school li- 
braries. 

In the past couple of decades much has been 
written in both educational and library litera- 
ture regarding the use of all areas of com- 
munication for the edification and enjoyment 
of man and his society. The modern cur- 
riculum from kindergarten through college 
stresses the use of all of them whether it be 
reading, writing, speaking or listening. Read- 
ing is the basic tool to learning and is the 
major teaching obligation of the elementary 
school. Indeed the person who cannot read is 
severely handicapped even though he gains 
knowledge through experience and through 


the many visual and audio devices produced: 


in this modern age. 

Teaching the child the mechanics of read- 
ing is but part of this learning process. He 
must understand and comprehend the mean- 
ing of the words as they form sentences and 





paragraphs. One text book or the use of several 
does not accomplish this goal. Interest must 
be motivated. Here is the place for the picture 
book with easy reading text based on the 
child’s limited experiences and stimulating his 


- imagination. Here the enriched reading pro- 


gram begins, and gradually through the years 
appreciation is developed. Many books on 
many subjects should surround the child dur- 
ing these early years to formulate the reading 
habit, to provide the best books so that early 
in life the child develops the foundation for 
literary appreciation. Likewise the unit method 
of teaching, widely accepted in education to- 
day, requires the use of many books and other 
types of printed materials. These are factors 
which necessitate the library in the school. 
Without a library, the reading and teaching 
program falls far short of the objectives estab- 
lished in our schools. 

The theory that you can’t have one with- 
out the other, namely: the modern reading 
program and the school library has been ac- 
cepted by the educator for many years. Im- 
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plementation has taken time due to such 
factors, as crowded school buildings, shortages 
of teachers and school librarians, and limited 
budgets. However, each school year shows a 
steady growth and development of the library 
program in the form of an instructional ma- 
terials center. Here books and printed ma- 
terials are supplemented with other media as 
exhibits, motion pictures, film strips, sound 
recordings, the use of radio and television, all 
of them at one time or another, integrated with 
classroom work. 


This theme was used at the open discussion 
meeting of the American Association of School 
Librarians during the 1956 annual conference 
of the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. The audience of educa- 
tors and school librarians were most en- 
thusiastic about the addresses presented and 
expressed a desire to see them printed so that 
a larger audience might be reached. The same 
was true at the AASL open meeting during 
the 1955 ASCD Conference held in Chicago 
when Dr. Benjamin C. Willis was the guest 
speaker. He emphasized the importance of the 
school librarian in the reading program as 
well as in the role of co-ordinator of the cur- 
riculum and implementing the instructional 
materials center. In consequence, it seems ap- 
propriate to enlarge upon the subject in this 
issue of the ALA Bulletin. Besides the two 
pertinent addresses presented at the recent 
ASCD conference, an elementary school teach- 
er, a high school teacher in collaboration with 
the library staff, and a county school library 
supervisor have written articles to further in- 
terpret the subject, which deserves emphasis 
at all times. 

Dr. Jay E. Greene is chairman of the Board 
of Examiners for the Board of Education of 
New York City and is nationally known as a 
leading school administrator. His knowledge 
of the curriculum the content of courses from 
kindergarten through junior college is vast 
and thorough in his work of examining and 
certifying teachers for the largest public 
school system in the country. He clearly pre- 
sents his concept of the role of the librarian 
in the secondary school. 

During the Miami Beach conference the 
American Association of School Librarians 
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held an Instructional Materials Work Con- 
ference. Mrs. Isabel Bruce, a teacher at the 
Miami Shores Elementary School, was one of 
three teachers who so ably presented the utili- 
zation of instructional materials in the class 
room. She ably interprets in her article the 
modern elementary reading program as it is 
integrated into all subjects taught in- the 
school. 


Too often the library in the school is 
thought of as supplementing the core cur- 
riculum subjects with only token services to 
the special fields. It is gratifying to find a 
teacher of music finding the library resources 
indispensable in teaching the course, com- 
monly known as Music Appreciation. He pre- 
fers to call it Music Listening. During the Fall 
conference of the Minnesota Education Asso- 
ciation, the Minnesota Association of School 
Librarians heard Mr. Brost speak on the sub- 
ject, The School’s Music Program. This talk 
is presented here as further evidence of read- 
ing, along with the audio-visual materials, 
being integrated in a high school music course. 
Naomi Hokanson, head librarian of the Alex- 
ander-Ramsey High School, along with the 
library staff, collaborated with Mr. Brost. He 
pays tribute to their help and encouragement 
as well as the superintendent whose capable 
leadership provided the financing for the 
building with adequate space for special serv- 
ices. Miss Hokanson, president of the Min- 
nesota Association of School Librarians, has 
been active also in national library activities. 


Miss Elizabeth D. Hodges, Supervisor of 
Library Services for the Baltimore County 
Board of Education at Towson, Maryland, has 
accomplished much in promoting the organi- 
zation and development of school library serv- 
ices in this outstanding county school system. 
Many and varied are the rewarding experi- 
ences the school librarian enjoys as she guides 
the reading of the host of children that cross 
the threshold day in and day out during the 
school year. Miss Hodges chooses The Art of 
Reading as the title of her article in which 
a few incidents are related that occur to give 
substance to the rewarding experiences of the 
librarian working with children and young 
people. 
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by Dr. Jay E. Greene 


Dr. Greene is chairman of the Board of Ex- 
aminers for the Board of Education, New 


York City. 


The “modern reading program” in the high 
school has a number of “modern” dimensions 
that we ought to consider before we talk about 
the role of the school library and school 
librarian. 

When the “modern” English teacher or 
school librarian thinks of the high school’s 
reading program he thinks, not only of re- 
quired titles that may be studied in English 
classes and supplementary texts that students 
in English classes are asked to borrow from 
libraries for periodic book reports; he thinks 
of books that are read in science classes, in 
social studies classes, in bookkeeping classes 
and other classes. He thinks also of the sup- 
plementary reading of books and periodicals 
that may be done in connection with work or 
interests developed in all classes. He thinks 
of the reading that may be done in connection 
with interests that may be developed outside 
of any formal classes. In addition to extensive 
reading of this sort, he thinks of the develop- 
ment of reading skills that must be continued 
in today’s high schools, reading skills which 
were taken for granted in years gone by. He 
thinks of the importance of individual selec- 
tion of reading materials, of the tie-in between 
life experiences and the desire to read. 

If this is our accepted concept of the 
“modern reading program,” what is the role 


of the school librarian? Obviously, he cannot 
compel the proper teaching or development of 
reading in English classes or other subject 
classes, nor wider use of library facilities. In 
fact, some school librarians may believe that 
this sort of reading coordination is the proper 
area of work of the school’s principal or a 
curriculum specialist. On the other hand, there 
are school librarians, who, in the absence of 
a reading curriculum specialist, believe that 
they ought to take a “go and get them” atti- 
tude, who believe that they should serve as 
catalytic agents in the school’s total reading 
program. (The present writer takes the latter 
view. ) 

In New York City, the high school librarian 
is consulted by chairmen of various subject 
departments and by teachers when courses of 
study are revised or when units of work are 
planned. If he is not consulted, he may ap- 
propriately offer his services. In many high 
schools, the school librarian is a member of 
the principal’s cabinet where he has an oppor- 
tunity to make the library services of the 
school an integral part of the curriculum ac- 
tivity. He may speak at various department 
meetings either on invitation freely issued or 
insidiously inveigled. In selecting department 
chairmen, the New York City Board of Ex- 
aminers often ask candidates for the position 
of department chairmen how they would co- 
ordinate the instruction of their departments 
with the work of the library. Similarly in se- 
lecting school librarians, the New York City 
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Board of Examiners asks candidates how they 
would coordinate, whether asked to do so or 
not, the services of the school library with 
other activities and subjects. 

In addition to assisting with the planning of 
curriculum and units of work, the school li- 
brarian must be expert in teaching the use of 
materials, in collaborating with other teachers, 
in understanding adolescents, in knowing 
available materials. 

Many competent laymen believe that to 
have information is to be able to transmit it 
effectively; to know subject matter is to be 
able to teach children. My experience has 
revealed the fallacy of any such notions. 
School librarians must be trained to teach. 
No matter how well they may know tools and 
materials, they must know how to teach chil- 
dren with all the implications of that expres- 
sion. My impression, formed from viewing 
many candidates for the position of school 
librarian, is that the area of teaching skill is 
the area in which they are, by and large, 
weakest. 

In the high school situation, the following 
teaching situations arise for the school li- 
brarian. 


1. The orientation period 
2. The unit lesson 
3. The integrated lesson 


. The workshop period 

. A bibliography lesson 

. The book talk session 

. Individual guidance 

. Planning of assembly programs 

. Communication to the student body 
. Communication to the faculty 

. Communication to parents. 
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There is an additional problem that con- 
fronts school librarians. This problem grows 
from the increased use of audio-visual aids, 
the desirability of having a central school 
depository of these aids, and a shortage of 
personnel to coordinate the use of audio-visual 
aids, It is my impression that high school 
librarians welcome this opportunity to be of 
additional service provided that needed per- 
sonnel and time for the task are provided. 

It seems to me that the role of the school 
librarian has changed drastically in the past 
fifteen years. The passive role, the “bring 
them to me quietly” role, the book-checker 
function, are roles that are being denied. I 
believe that school librarians today realize 
that fundamentally they are teachers of chil- 
dren and, furthermore, that they must dynami- 
cally reach out beyond the confines of the 
school library’s walls to students, faculty and 
the community. 





THE SCHOOL’S MUSIC PROGRAM 


by Donald Brost 


Mr. Brost is director of Vocal Music, Alex- 
ander-Ramsey High School, St. Paul, Minn. 


The use of the library in connection with the 
music program in a school is primarily con- 
cerned with that area of instruction known as 
Music Appreciation, This is a misnomer which 
I have been fighting for years, since it is my 
belief that you cannot teach anyone to “ap- 
preciate” a sunset; a particular work of art; a 
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piece of sculpture; or a Bach Fugue. I feel 
personally, that all that lies within the power 
of the teacher is to expose the youngster to 
the various elements and the background of a 
work of art, but the appreciation must come 
from the child. I prefer then, the term Music 
Listening for such a course. 

All too frequently in the past Music Listen- 
ing has been taught with the child as a sort 
of rock. A rock with ears but no mouth sit- 
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ting quietly while torrents of sound poured 
over and around him. A little of it penetrated 
the ear drum at which time he would tap his 
foot rhythmically or nod his head. Or the in- 
structor would chcose only program music 
wherein the violins symbolized a weeping 
Juliet or the bassoon a stomping broomstick 
carrying buckets of water for the Sorcerer. 
Unfortunately, many of the school recordings 
and record players have been so bad, so 
noisy, scratched and distorted that few stu- 
dents would be moved to tap their feet to a 
Sousa march and indeed, have made musical 
enemies. 

We have, therefore, turned out a public, 
which has a phoncgraph in one home out of 
three and a nation wherein the sale of phono- 
graph records is phenomenal but a public of 
“rocks” who can sit quietly while huge tonal 
clusters and masses of sound pass over them 
while they indulge in foot tapping. There are 
too many people who are satisfied with picking 
out Juliet’s wail, or the donkey’s little feet 
making tracks as in the “On the Trail” sec- 
tion of Grofe’s Grand Canyon Suite. We have 
a public that on hearing Palestrina, Bach, or 
the modernists Britten or Stravinsky who fall 
back on the old cliché, “I personally don’t 
like it!” No need to ask them why, as in most 
instances they would never tell you. The basic 
reason is they just can’t tap their feet or hear 
the cello as the noble Don paying court to 
Dulcinea in Strauss’ Don Quixote. 

At Ramsey High School we were determined 
to do something that would help the situa- 
tion beginning with the Junior High General 
Music Classes. We wanted a course that would 
help to develop intelligent listening to all kinds 


of music, not merely trying to make the 
youngster like classical music but to rather 
really understand all types of music, how it is 
made, how it came about, the historical 
significance of the music—whether it be jazz, 
folk, or symphonic. We wanted to give him 
enough to enable him to decide for himself 
just what kind of music he enjoyed, with a 
basic understanding which would permit him 
to recognize a good horn solo or a clarinet 
cadenza whether it appeared in a Benny Good- 
man number or a Toscannini concert. With 
the help of an excellent administration and 
with the cooperative and understanding li- 
brarians, we reorganized the course with an 
entirely different approach. 

We began with instrument recognition in 
the seventh grade. How can you really enjoy 
listening if you cannot distinguish between the 
sound of a clarinet or saxophone, trombone 
or trumpet? What can you say of the music? 
Are inane comments sufficient as “That's 
keen,” “Swell” or some of the more expres- 
sive jargon of the youth of today? Their ex- 
pressions speak for themselves. They’re not 
certain even when listening to the juke boxes 
just what instrument it was that made that 
eerie wail which tingled the spine. 

In approaching the unit on instrument 
recognition we drew heavily on library re- 
sources. Some of the excellent books we used 
were Gertrude Norman’s The First Book of 
Music, which is an excellent basic book; This 
is an Orchestra, by Elsa Posell; Harriet Hunt- 
ington’s Tune Up; the very clever What Makes 
an Orchestra by Jan Balet; and The Picture 
Book of Musical Instruments by Lacey-Weis- 
gard. The books have, with the exception of 
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two, been published since 1950. All these titles 
present the subject matter excellently and 
while they are easily on the 7th graders’ 
ability level, adults will enjoy them equally. 
I heartily recommend them for every school 
library. We showed the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica film Symphony Orchestra; and studied 
the sounds of the instruments using the RCA 
Victor set Instruments of the Orchestra and 
visualized these by means of the film strip 
series produced by the University of Nebraska 
entitled /nstrumental Series. As a culminating 
feature of the program— instrumentalists were 
brought in from the Instrumental Department 
to discuss their instruments and perform for 
us. They, too, were seventh graders and much 
was gained by seeing performers of one’s own 
age discuss the problems of playing an oboe, 
or the flute, and having the opportunity to 
actually hold and handle the various instru- 
ments. 

Hitler gave us one addition to the vocabu- 
lary, “Blitzkrieg!” I am certain that you will 
see the connection with Instrument Recogni- 
tion at Ramsey High. We utilized books, re- 
cordings, films, film strips, and magazines. 
Students were urged to illustrate their note- 
books with pictures cut out of magazines in 
the home. Some of the foregoing was done by 
reports by the students, some lecturing by the 
teacher and an oral and written test completed 
the unit. 





Next, we divided the History of Music into 
six generally accepted major divisions: 


Antiquity—from the beginning of time to 
700 A.D. 

Polyphonic—700 A.D. to 1685 

Baroque—1685 to 1750 

Classic—1750 to 1820 

Romantic—1820 to 1900 

Modern—1900 to present day 
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We chose twelve composers as the outstanding 
representatives of the six divisions. Palestrina, 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Debussy, and Gershwin. Now, some may say, 
we have left out a great many important com- 
posers. True, but remember we are only lay- 
ing the foundation for further study for those 
who will have a continuing interest as well 
as a good basis for anyone in the classic field. 

Here again, the library materials center 
helped us to locate the outstanding and signifi- 
cant features of each historical period. With- 
out going into too much detail, each student 
was required to hand in a bare outline. For 
example, the fact that the Baroque Period 
was a period of powdered wigs, elegance of the 
highest order in architecture and sculpture, 
music likewise was highly ornamental; or the 
rise of Protestantism was responsible for the 
chorals and choral melodies. After presenting 
the background of the period, each student 





outlined the more important facts of the com- 
poser’s life. We tried to keep away from en- 
cyclopedias as far as possible and suggested 
research in books using the Opal Wheeler’s 
Series of musicians, Goss’ Beethoven, and for 
the more advanced, Davenport’s Mozart and so 
forth. We stressed the fact that the -student 
would put nothing in his report either oral or 
written that he didn’t understand or that he 
couldn’t put into his own words. As a result 
the dictionaries were in constant use, as well 
as Groves Encyclopedia, the Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians and other reference 
books. Then, when the actual reports were 
given, appropriate films were shown, using the 
Film Strip Series of Great Composers. The 
wonderful Vox Record Series of Lives of 
Great Composers were played, in which each 
recording tells the life of the composer and 
presents fourteen to twenty examples of his 
music. We concentrated also on the sound of 
the music which makes it peculiar to each 
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Period. When we were finished with the Unit 
on Classic Composers, I am pleased to say we 
could choose a recording at random without 
revealing the name of the composer or the 
selection and the students could fairly accu- 
rately place it in its historical setting. 

How were the reports? Well, they ranged 
from a brilliant oral report from a seventh 
grade boy on the great Polyphonic Church 
Composer Palestrina and one of the best I 
have heard, to the following report on Schu- 
bert—which I suspect was written in a great 
hurry to meet a deadline. “Schubert is known 
equally well for his Stringed Quartets as well 
as (picture through the courtesy of the Mag- 
navox Collection) for his symphonies.” I 
asked the young lady to repeat what she had 
just said concerning Schubert and she re- 
peated: “Schubert is known equally well for 
his Stringed Quartets as well as (picture 
through the courtesy of the Magnavox Collec- 
tion) for his symphonies.” You will find the 
statement and the picture in Compton’s En- 
cyclopedia. Here again, the library materials 
center provided films, recordings, film strips, 
books, and magazines without which we could 
not have functioned. 

We offered a unit on Jazz in which we used 
the excellent Langston Hughes’ book The First 
Book of Jazz, amplified by his recording. Also 
the Folkway’s Series of Recordings History 
of Jazz. Many new books on jazz, which we 
are fortunate to have, were invaluable. I have 
never considered myself a jazz devotee but at 
the request of the students we took up the 
study in the eighth grade. I find the short, 
brilliant history of jazz most fascinating and 
I have learned to respect and enjoy this musi- 
cal idiom. One must be a little careful as some 
of the jazz terminology gets a little blue; most 
of the good books on the subject avoid it, 
however. 

Along with our study of the symphony 
orchestra we took up the study of scores and 
score reading. We have a pocket edition score 
of most, if not all, the recordings in our listen- 
ing room. We used a score on the opaque 
projector furnished by the library to project 
the score on the wall for the youngsters and 
they followed it with the aid of the instructor. 
While they were in the library working on 
reports, those gifted youngsters who had 


finished their reports were allowed to go to 
the listening room. Later I was amazed to find 
seventh grade boys had learned enough to 
follow the score for Gershwin’s Rhapsody in 
Blue, a selection they chose, while the in- 
structor lost his place a couple of times. 

I can’t say enough about the provision 
which was made for our listening room in our 
library quarters. It has proved a great asset 
for the entire instructional program in our 
school. While I know it is not within the reach 
of all schools, I highly recommend a separate 
listening room for the benefit and enjoyment 
of students and faculty alike in architectural 
plans of new school buildings. In case of re- 
modeling or enlarging library quarters, I 
urge space be provided in the conference room 
if it is impossible to have a separate listening 
room. 

Here is another teaching suggestion or 
project which we found most worthwhile. We 
put out stacks of back issues of music maga- 
zines including Down Beat, Etude, Dance 
Magazine, Keyboard Junior, Musical America, 
Opera News, and School Musician. The young- 
sters were given an hour to just browse 
through these magazines which unfortunately 
sit so often, unnoticed and untouched. The 
students were asked to find one article which 
they found particularly interesting and report 
on it at a future date. This introduced and 
encouraged the student to open and browse 
through a magazine devoted to a special field. 

It may be of interest to know that the 
seventh and eighth graders at Ramsey High 
School have five hours of music each week 
for a period of 18 weeks during the school 
year. Two periods a week out of the five are 
devoted to this kind of activity with the other 
three days devoted to singing. In choosing the 
materials which we have used, the planning 
was accomplished by the librarians and music 
personnel working together as a team, With- 
out the wonderful help and encouragement of 
the library and, of course, the remarkable fi- 
nancing provided by the people of our District 
through our Superintendent, we could never 
do this type of work. 

Is it a success? We hope so, and though 
we will be searching always for new and 
better ways to accomplish our purpose, we 
think it’s a good start. 
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by Mrs. Isabel Bruce 





Mrs. Bruce is a fifth grade teacher at the Mi- 
ami Shores (Fla.) Elementary school. 


The modern elementary school reading pro- 
gram is intricately interwoven into all sub- 
jects. I share with you in this article my use 
of the library in connection with an animal 
unit in a fifth grade classroom at Miami 
Shores Elementary School, Miami Shores, Fla. 


Our librarian suggested that the five fifth 
grade teachers plan their schedules so that 
each one covered a different phase of science 
at a given time, thus making available to each 
teacher all materials at hand. A few teachers 
had units in mind for the beginning of school, 
but since there were several fields open I 
determined to let the children choose their 
own topic. Animal life was the unanimous 
decision, so I indicated this on our Classroom 
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Planning Chart, which hangs just inside the 
library. 

When a unit of study is indicated on this 
chart, our librarian suggests materials at hand 
and watches for others as they are returned to 
the library. Our curriculum coordinator sug- 
gests maps and charts, free materials, motion 
pictures, and is helpful in suggesting worth- 
while field trips. Our music teacher and our 
art teacher use this chart in bringing to the 
classroom music and art in keeping with the 
current interest. 

After an all-day field trip. on which we 
visited the Miami Serpentarium, Crandon Park 
Zoo, and Fulfort’s Fish Hatchery, the chil- 
dren formed four committees: Land Animals. 
Sea Animals, Insects, and Birds. The animal 
unit was well underway! 

When these enthusiastic committee mem- 
bers entered the library in quest of informa- 
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tion, they were well prepared. In the primary 
grades our librarian had taught them the care 
of books, library etiquette, shelving of easy 
books and fiction, and simple arrangement of 
non-fiction. Guides on the inside and outside 
of the catalog trays and position of the call 
number on the card introduced the card cata- 
log. In third grade these children played a 
game, locating a book in the card catalog and 
on the shelf, from jackets on display. 

Fourth grade teachers showed filmstrips on 
the Card Catalog, the Dewey Decimal Sys- 
tem, The Encyclopedia, and The Book. Our 
librarian introduced the children to other im- 
portant aspects of the library: The Subject In- 
dex to Children’s Magazines, National Geo- 
graphic Index, Index to Children’s Poetry, 
atlases, World Almanac, Information Please, 
the vertical file, the picture file, and bibliog- 
raphies and catalogs of filmstrips and records. 
Now, in addition to the card catalog game, the 
children played a “Materials Locating Game,” 
in which they identified all available sources 
for locating materials on some classroom unit. 

In their research on animals, my fifth 
graders reviewed all they had previously 
learned about the library. They eagerly sought 
out all kinds of materials on animals: books, 
pictures, ‘pamphlets, filmstrips, poetry, maga- 
zines, and records. 

One retarded reader was inspired by the 
picture of an ant house in Teale’s Junior Book 
of Insects and, with his father’s help in his 
workshop at home, fashioned one for the class. 
This led to avid reading of books and articles 
on ants. He culminated his research with a 
model of an ant in sawdust and paste. 

When visiting the Serpentarium two boys 
became interested in portraying the difference 
between two snakes which look very much 
alike and yet are so unalike. After obtaining 
a National Geographic article from the verti- 
cal file, they modeled, in sawdust and paste, 
lifelike replicas of the poisonous coral snake 
and the harmless scarlet king. 

I have made a practice of putting magazine 
articles pertaining to fifth grade subjects into 
booklet form and placing them on our reading 
shelf. The few I had on animal life led to a 
further quest for articles in library magazines, 
which in turn brought about a real need for 
the Subject Index to Children’s Magazines. 


School Board funds afforded all classrooms 
a five-gallon aquarium, so we decided to stock 
ours. After a study of aquarium fish, a film- 
strip helped us in determining the number of 
fish per square inch of water. My -gifted chil- 
dren were guided by this film into a most 
worthwhile arithmetic project. 

In correlating our unit with Spanish, we 
made posters, using pictures of animals from 
magazines, and wrote the captions in Spanish. 
Spanish dictionaries from the library fur- 
nished unfamiliar words, 

The class found the Index to Children’s 
Poetry invaluable in gleaning from the anthol- 
ogies poems about animals. This search for 
animal poems inspired original ones about 
their models. 

The sawdust and paste animals made a 
beautiful display on our bulletin board for 
open house. An invitation to display them in 
the library, where every child in school could 
enjoy them, was appreciated; but our room 
seemed drab without them. I selected mounted 
pictures of animals from the library picture 
file and displayed them where the models had 
been, challenging the children with the cap- 
tion “Let’s Write a Story.” It was interesting 
to note the stories those pictures provoked. 

Even though we have a World Book Ency- 
clopedia on our reading shelf, it was inade- 
quate in supplying the demands of thirty-two 
eager students; so they took advantage of 
our librarian’s generosity in allowing refer- 
ence books and individual volumes of encyclo- 
pedias to be checked out to a room for a few 
hours. | 

A unit of this sort is possible only through 
the cooperation of .the library, materials de- 
partment, and special teachers with the class- 
room teacher. I should like to pay particular 
tribute to our librarian for her willingness to 
give to the students of Miami Shores Ele- 
mentary School her time, helpful suggestions, 
and instruction; but beyond this may I say 
no student has ever been rebuffed in the 
library because of pressure of limited time 
and overwhelming work. If a child presents 
his problem to our librarian and it is impos- 
sible for her to take care of him at that 
time, he turns away only after a formal ap- 
pointment for the future is made and he is as- 
sured that his need is of utmost importance. 
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by Elizabeth Hodges 


Miss Hodges is supervisor of Library Services, 
Baltimore County Board of Education, Tow- 
son, Md. ' 


The reading program in the elementary school 
has a two-fold purpose—to teach the skills of 
reading and to encourage the art of reading. 
Responsibility for the former has traditionally 
been assigned to the classroom teacher; but 
accomplishment of the second goal is rarely 
possible without a school library to serve as 
a laboratory, and a librarian to give stimula- 
tion and guidance beyond what is possible in 
the classroom. 

The more obvious purposes of the school 
library have been well publicized. It has been 
said again and again that the library is a 
materials center; that the librarian will ac- 
quire, organize, and circulate the printed and 
audio-visual aids needed to enrich the cur- 
riculum and to satisfy the interests of chil- 
dren; that through the library children will 
be taught the skills needed to find and use 
these materials. But too little emphasis has 
been given to the role of the library in help- 
ing children to grow into habitual and dis- 
criminating readers—readers who turn natu- 
rally to books for help and inspiration in 
everyday living, who recognize and choose 
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THE ART OF READING 





worthwhile reading in preference to trivia and 
“trash.” In these attitudes and abilities lies 
the art of reading. 

As reading instruction proceeds in the class- 
room, the practice of reading is carried on in 
the library. Here, the abundance of books, the 
warmth and friendliness of the atmosphere, 
and the absence of grade labels encourage the 
child to believe that reading is a pleasant ac- 
tivity, offering rewards to all. The slow child 
sets his own pace and chooses the books best 
suited to his interests and abilities. The bright 
or average child explores, develops new inter- 
ests, and meets new challenges. The librarian’s 
skill is severely tested as she offers guidance 
where it is needed, keeps hands off when in- 
dependent action is desirable, and gives stimu- 
lation, encouragement, and instruction as re- 
quired. Every day the school library gives 
children the opportunity to discover the sat- 
isfactions of reading; every day it demon- 
strates its influence in devolping in boys and 
girls the habits and appreciations necessary to 
the art of reading. 

Tom was the school genius. Mature beyond 
his years and with an IQ of 190, he found 
work with a normal fifth grade class unbear- 
ably dull. His special aptitude in mathematics 
and science suggested to the school librarian 
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that he might enjoy Hogben’s The Wonderful 
World of Mathematics. This he devoured, and 
then went on to Plotz’s Imagination’s Other 
Place, that unique anthology of poetry related 
to science and mathematics. From these, Tom 
forged ahead on his own, finding many books 
worthy of his superior abilities in his favorite 
and related fields—and justifying the librar- 
ian’s efforts to provide as adequately for the 
exceptionally bright child as for the slow 
learner. 

At the other end of the scale was George. 
Ten years old and in the fourth grade (by way 
of social promotion), George could not read 
a word. Worse still, neither George nor his 
teachers expected that he ever would learn to 
read, for he came from a family of low intelli- 
gence, low morals, and low achievement. Like 
his older brothers, he was marking time in 
school until he could legally stop. His teachers 
did their conscientious best for him, but were 
discouraged by his low intelligencé score (be- 
tween 65 and 70) and his cheerful acceptance 
of the idea that he couldn’t learn. To give 
him one more useful activity, his teacher al- 
lowed him to “help” in the library by 
straightening books, delivering messages, and 
replacing chairs. His visits gave the librarian 
a chance to win his confidence and to suggest 
that he could learn to read if he tried hard 
enough. She and George spent a few minutes 
each day finding interesting picture books and 


talking them over together. The classroom ` 


teacher learned of the experiment and re- 
sponded with extra efforts to encourage and 
help George with his new interest. The com- 
bination of the right materials and individual 
instruction convinced him that he could learn, 
after all, and for the first time in his life he 
really tried to learn to read, By the end of the 
school year he was reading on a second grade 
level and was showing promise of making 
even further growth. 

In one elementary library it seemed to be 
the fashion for poor readers among the older 
boys to resist all efforts to interest them in 
books. The librarian made a study of their 
backgrounds and abilities, and with the help 
of their teachers, chose a small group to form 
the nucleus of a reading club. In a relaxed 
and informal atmosphere, the librarian met 
the boys and set about learning their interests 


and finding simple reading materials related 
to those interests. By finding the right books 
and by taking a genuine interest in the boys 
themselves, the librarian showed the group 
that the library had something for them as 
well as for their more able classmates. Soon 
the boys were talking so enthusiastically about 
their “club” that their friends were applying 
for admission, and interest had replaced in- 
difference as the popular attitude toward 
reading. 

Jim was not exceptional—only exceptionally 
lively and curious about everything under the 
sun. Consequently his obsession with mystery 
stories was hard to understand. The librarian 
had resigned herself to letting him read his 
way straight through the entire mystery col- 
lection when he arrived one day to return The 
Grey Room, by Eden Phillpotts. 

“This was a swell story,” he said, “all about 
an antique bed that had belonged to Lucretia 
Borgia. Everybody who slept on it died. Who 
was Lucretia Borgia?” 

Here was the golden opportunity! The en- 
cyclopedia was suggested to answer Jim’s 
question, and curiosity did the rest. From the 
Borgias and their. beds to a book on antique 
furniture was an easy step. Then came books 
on jewels and gems (another interest spring- 
ing from the account of the Borgias), and 
finally, several books on fifteenth-century 
Italy. From then on, Jim never found time to 
return to his old love—mystery stories. 

These incidents typify the happenings of a 
normal day in the school library. To the li- 
brary come all of the children of all of the 
people. Here they are surrounded by the best 
in children’s books, along with enough of the 
simpler and more popular books to satisfy the 
needs of those not yet ready for the best. Here 
they read, each at his own level, regularly and 
for his own purposes. Here they are intro- 
duced to the classics in their literature and 
encouraged to read the best books which they 
as individuals are capable of reading. Here 
they form habits which are bound to lead 
many to the public library for a lifetime of 
reading. The school which provides its chil- 
dren with a good library gives them the best 
opportunity to discover the joy of reading and 
to develop the tastes, habits, and appreciations 
necessary to the art of reading. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIAN: COORDINATOR 
by Dr. Benjamin C. Willis 


Wherever school systems undertake a coopera- 
tive study and evaluation of the reading pro- 
gram in each grade, the library is the one 
unifying factor which can dramatically dem- 
onstrate its contribution at every level. No 
teacher in the school has a greater obligation 
than the school librarian to the reading pro- 
gram, nor a greater opportunity to see that 
reading becomes a delightful experience, 
meaningful, enriching and satisfying to every 
child. Thus the librarian is in a unique posi- 
tion to coordinate the total reading program 
of the school and to make it truly library- 
centered. 

From her vantage point the school librarian 
sees the curriculum as a whole, and is in a 
position to observe its strengths and weak- 
nesses, its omissions and duplication. Her spe- 
cial knowledge of materials of all kinds, their 
sources and availability, their appropriateness 
. in terms of subject, treatment, and readability, 
equip her to make an essential and unique con- 
tribution to the development of the school 
program. To vitalize and implement each unit 
she is ready to suggest new editions of books 
to replace old ones, new titles to replace those 
outdated, easy materials for the slow learner, 
advanced materials for the gifted student and 
newer types of instructional media including 
audio-visual and community resources, This is 
an important service which must be rendered 
if the curriculum is to be active and dynamic, 
and if it is to provide for individual differ- 
ences, thereby becoming meaningful to every 
pupil, 

In the area of experimental instructional 
programs the school library functions as a 
coordinating agency. Two illustrations give 
eloquent testimony to this fact. First, is the 
Citizenship Education Project, which is one 
of the major efforts in the country to im- 
prove the practical effectiveness of learning by 
participation in community activities and proj- 
ects. The library not only provides the ma- 
terials which give the necessary knowledge and 
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understanding basic to good citizenship, but 
it makes possible the sharing of successful 
practices carried out by other schools through- 
out the country. The bibliography, including 
books, magazines, pamphlets, films, filmstrips, 
etc., prepared by Project Headquarters for 
use of all cooperating schools, was deemed 
of such importance that the AASL was invited 
to participate in its revision. As a result you 
have an active committee demonstrating that 
the school library is a coordinating agency 
in a curriculum experiment at the national 
level. What an inspiration and incentive this 
should be to every school librarian, to look 
for and to make similar opportunities in her 
own community. 

Again, in experimental programs in individ- 
ualized teaching of reading the school library 
plays a significant role. Indeed, the school 
library makes possible such experimentation, 
for books, many books, are required instead 
of a basic reader. An abundance of beautiful 
books on all subjects appealing to the varied 
interests of children and meeting all levels 
of reading difficulty, attracts and challenges 


‘each child to proceed at his own pace and 


according to his own needs. 

In some schools, with the parents indi- 
cating a willingness to cooperate, the library 
reaches down into the kindergarten to parti- 
cipate in the reading readiness program. The 
class goes to the library daily, at which time 
each child, with the help of the librarian or 
teacher, chooses a picture book to take home 
to share with his parents. 

The school’s major obligation is to meet 
the needs of all the children of all the people, 
and these children are all different in interests, 
needs, and ability. Each one, whether he be the 
average, normal child, the mentally handi- 
capped or the mentally gifted, possesses the 
inherent right to develop his potentialities to 
the fullest extent. This can never be accom- 
plished through the use of a single textbook. 
A wide variety of educational materials of all 
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kinds, on all subjects, and representing all 
degrees of reading difficulty are needed. The 
library as the coordinating agency provides 
‘these materials and the librarian works with 
teachers and pupils in utilizing both materials 
and experiences for the maximum educational 
growth of each individual. She goes to the 
classroom or laboratory, the club meeting or 
the assembly—wherever her services are 
needed. Class groups, committees and indi- 
viduals seek help in the library. The librarian, 
teacher and pupils forge a chain which 
strengthens and binds together the total 
learning experience. 

The better the teacher, the greater is the 
demand made by her on the library and on 
the services of the librarian. The better the 
teaching, which leads to and develops from 
the library, the greater the demand made on 
it by the students. They would say to us, 
“Put learning tools in our way then stand 
aside and gently guide—but do not push. Our 
feet are small, our steps are slow. There is 
much to see which you have seen, alas, but 
see no more.” 

A variety of learning tools must be put in 
the way of elementary school pupils who are 
reading on from 7 to 9 different grade levels 
in each grade, beginning with the third.* The 
same holds true for the secondary school 
where from 20 to 30% of students entering 
junior and senior high school have difficulty 
keeping up with the class reading assignments. 
Likewise, the library also has a responsibility 
to provide for the needs and interests of the 
particularly gifted child. This area holds one 
of the greatest challenges, since the schools as 
a whole are not doing well by the distinctly 
superior students. In this, as in other aspects 
of the program, the teacher and the librarian 
work cooperatively. The aim should be for a 
wider, more intelligent use of all learning 
materials, 

In schools where interests created in the 
classroom are extended into the library; 
where it is difficult to determine the point 
where the classroom leaves off and the library 
begins; where teaching is vital, alive and ex- 
citing; where all pupils are challenged to do 
their best—and do it; in those schools the 


* Olson, W. C., The Packet (D. C. Heath). 


library truly is functioning as a coordinating 
agency of the curriculum. 

Much has been said about the library as 
an instructional materials center which it 
must universally become if it is to fulfill its 
obligation to the teaching program. The li- 
brarian who serves in such a center, as many 
do now, provides appropriate films, filmstrips, 
recordings in addition to the usual books, 
magazines, and pictures. Less frequently 
found, although of great value in coordinat- 
ing the work of the classroom with the com- 
munity, is the resource file of places in the 
community suitable for field trips, and per- 
sons available and qualified to talk to pupils 
on subjects related to the curriculum. In all 
that has been said, close working relationships 
between the teacher and the librarian is un- 
derstood. The teacher recommends materials 
for purchase, informs the librarian of class- 
room activities, confers with her prior to be- 
ginning a new unit, checks on the availability 
of materials, notes any demands for similar 
materials by other classes, and discusses meth- 
ods of using the material to greatest advan- 
tage. The librarian in turn helps keep teachers 
informed of all classroom activities, plans, 
and needs, so that the work of the teachers 
is coordinated in this manner. 

The library also serves the extracurricular 
activities of the school: the Latin Club in 
search of Roman costumes, books on parties 
for the Home Economics Club, material for 
Scout merit badges. Scarcely an area in the 
school program remains untouched or influ- 
enced in some way by the library when there 
is a creative dynamic librarian. Let it be said 
here, however, that the librarian is perhaps 
the most important factor in the situation if 
the school is ready for a functional and func- 
tioning library. 

The goals of education cannot be fully 
achieved without the resources of a library 
and the services of an able librarian. One 
of the crucial problems of today’s schools is 
the maintenance and support of the school li- 
brary in view of the increased enrollment, 
larger classes, overcrowded buildings, and 
teacher shortages. All of these factors, how- 
ever, make the library and its services even 
more vital to the school’s instructional pro- 
gram, and we must be vigilant to preserve 
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this service center of the school. 

More than ever the school library is called 
upon to justify its existence by continuing 
to play an active and aggressive role in the 
teaching and learning of boys and girls, This 
is a challenge worthy of our best efforts: to 
provide an abundance of materials and ex- 
periences and to see that these are utilized in 
such a way that the library becomes the wide 
open range for children’s minds, where they 
gather and sift information, evaluate findings, 
and form sound judgments. Far more impor- 
tant is this to the preservation of our De- 
mocracy and way of life than a mere cumula- 
tion of facts. The school library without a 
doubt is an important coordinating agency of 
the curriculum in the areas of instructional 
resources, curriculum improvement, enriched 
teaching, personalized instruction, and extra- 
curricular activities. This is not a new pro- 
nouncement, but it is worth reflecting on in 
the hope that it may gain wider support from 
educators generally, 

What, then, are the implications for the 
school library profession and for you? First 
of all, it means a new kind of education for 
school librarianship is needed. In order to 
work effectively with the curriculum and with 
classroom teachers, and to serve in the dual 
capacity of librarian and teacher, the school 
librarian must have'a knowledge of the cur- 
riculum and curriculum practice, the princi- 
ples of teaching, and an understanding of chil- 
dren and adolescents—how they grow and 
develop. Classroom observation and practice 
teaching are important parts of the prepara- 
tion in order to give the librarian the teacher’s 
viewpoint and to teach her how to handle 
groups of varying sizes. Skill in selecting, 
handling and directing the use of audio-visual 
materials is also an essential part of the train- 
ing. 

Second, the librarian has an obligation to 
attend faculty meetings, to participate actively 
in curriculum work and to volunteer for com- 
mittees.. Third, the library collection should 
be built in terms of the curriculum and 
should include all types of learning materials. 
Fourth, the results of the school’s testing pro- 
gram should be available to the librarian and 
utilized for the improvement of the results. 
Fifth, time should be made to visit the teach- 
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Notable Books of 1956 

ANNOTATED LIST, ON COLORED TEXT, IMPRINTED: 
100-—$ 5.75 2000-—-$ 35.00 
200—- 8.60 2500— 40.00 
500-—— 11.50 5000-—- 65.00 

1000——- 18.95 10600-—- 110.00 


11” x 14” Poster—75¢ each. 


Transportation paid on orders amounting to 
$50.00 and over. Single copies and up to 100 
without imprint, 15¢ each. 


LIBRARY PRODUCTS, INC. 
BOX 552, STURGIS, MICHIGAN ® 


ers to determine the work in progress and 
how the library could implement the work and 
coordinate similar projects or units underway 
in the school, Sixth, be on the lookout for 
pupils who have reading difficulties and en- 
deavor to find ways of helping to overcome 
these. Seventh, develop an awareness of the 
study habits of boys and girls and, wherever 
possible, work on improving these habits. 
Eighth, consider new and varied ways of 
working with teachers to improve their use 
of the library and library materials. One 
suggestion might be a combined workshop 
for teachers and librarians. Ninth, look anew 
at the needs and problems of your school and 
how you might, through the library, help meet 
these needs or solve some of the problems 
and, tenth, be alert to new directions in 
school library service and the implications 
these might have for your program. 

We must be willing to evaluate our progress 
and practice and make changes consistent with 
desirable changes in education. We need to 
be constantly alert for new materials, new 
methods of presenting them to teachers and 
students, new ways of working with pupils, 
parents, teachers, and administrators. We have 
come a long way from the concept of the 
library as a storehouse to its present day con- 
cept as a materials center and coordinating 
agency of the curriculum serving the entire 
school, but we should not rest until this con- 
cept has universal acceptance, until every 
school has a library and a librarian, and until 
the existing standards for school library serv- 
ice are brought into line with the demands 
of our day. 
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AND STILL GROWING ....... 


82 YEARS 

OF CONTINUOUS 
REFERENCE 
BOOK 
PUBLISHING 
SERVICE TO 


Schools, Libraries, and English 
speaking peoples the world over is 
the proud record of 


P. F. COLLIER & SON CORP. 


Peter Fenelon Collier founded his Book Company in New York in 1875 and it has 
proved as famous and as durable as the Brooklyn Bridge. In the early days of P. F. 
Collier & Son editors and printers worked in a small pre-Civil War building on Vande- 


water Street, while the approaches to the Brooklyn Bridge were being built over their 
heads. i 

P. F. Collier & Son prospered so, that by 1916 the Company was selling close to a 
million volumes a year. In the year just ended Collier’s delivered over 4 million hard- 


cover reference books to Schools, Libraries and individuals throughout the world, and 
since 1875 has sold more than 202,500,000 hard-cover books. 
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HERE ARE THE COLLIER LEADERS TODAY 


The 1957 Edition of COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA represents one of the most attractive and 
scholarly major indexed encyclopedias on the market. It is universally recommended for Schools, 
Libraries and Business Houses as well as for Home use. 

THE HARVARD CLASSICS—a 5l-volume basic library of the outstanding works of great 
philosophers, literary artists, and scientists from the Western and Eastern Worlds. A new printing 
of 5,000 sets is now coming off the press. 


THE NEW JUNIOR CLASSICS—An expertly selected and attractively illustrated children’s 
ied in ten handsome volumes. Just the books for every library to help Johnny Read and Enjoy 
eading. 


COLLIER’S WORLD ATLAS & BOOK of FACTS—A new and unique handy reference tool for 
Library and Classroom ready reference. 


COLLIER’S 1957 ANNUAL—<An indispensable volume for all reference libraries which reviews 
the events of the past year. 


For illustrated bocklets on the above merely write: 


| Library Division 
1 P. F. COLLIER & SON CORPORATION 
| 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
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a e” n _ THE CHRISTIAN 
Neves the sa YEAR Edward T. Horn, IH 


white rose Clear, historical account of the church calendar 
Pa and how it developed. For clergymen, seminari- 
A ans, interested laymen, Jan. 15. $3.75. 


NEVER THE WHITE 





By the author of Come Before Winter. A warm- 
hearted, tender novel about familiar people and how 
their future was shaped by gossip, misunderstanding 
and self-sacrifice. March 1. $3.50. 


ARE YOU LOOKING 
FOR GOD ? Edmund A. Steimle 


Inspirational and devotional reading—17 sermons by the 
popular radio and TV preacher, featured on “The Protestant 
Hour.” Feb. 15, $2.25, 


LUTHER ON VOCATION 


Gustav Wingren 

One of Sweden’s leading theologians writes on the relationship 
between Luther’s doctrine of vocation and his theology. For students, 
teachers, pastors. March 15, $3.50. 


_ | | ALUTHERAN HANDBOOK 


Amos John Traver 
History, beliefs, practices of the Lutheran Church. For study groups, new 
members. March 1. Paper, $1.00; boards, $1.50. 


THE CHRISTIAN ETHOS Werner Elert 


“A reliable guide through the complexities of ethical- debate.’—Bishop Hans Lilje. 
For teachers, students, pastors. March 15. $6.00. 
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Check your stock on: 
BRIDE'S PRAYER BOOK-for Spring sales. 


National advertising in Newspapers and Magazines. 
Circulars available for dealer imprint. 





MUHLENBERG PRESS 
PHILADELPHIA 





vlan 1957. 








LRT Sa EI a Se catia a: ASN 
SPRING TITLES OF 1957 


by Rutgers University Press 





An Age of Fiction: The French Novel from Gide to Camus 
by Germaine Brée and Margaret Guiton, January, 242 pp., $5.00 





Christmas Trees for Pleasure and Profit 
by Arthur G. Chapman and Robert D. Wray, January, illustrated, 215 pp., $3.75 


The American Henry James 
by Quentin Anderson, February, 369 pp., $6.50 


The Unheroic Hero in the Novels of Stendhal, Balzac, and Flaubert 
by Raymond Giraud, February, 240 pp., $5.00 


Aspects of Culture 
by Harry L. Shapiro, February, 147 pp., $2.75 








Practical Applications of Engineering Soil Maps 
by Holman, Jumikis, McCormack, Minard ; February, color plates, 114 pp., $2.00 


Revolution in America: Confidential Letters and Journals, 1776-1784, of 
Adjutant General Major Baurmeister of the Hessian Forces. 


Translated by Bernhard A. Uhlendorf, February, illustrated, 638 pp., $9.00 


Byzantium: Greatness and Decline 
by Charles Diehl, translated by Naomi Walford, March, illustrated, 366 pp., 
$8.50 (Pre-pub., $7.50) 


La Vita Nuova 
Translated by Mark Musa, April, 96 pp., $3.50 


The New Jersey Citizen: A Guide to Active Citizenship in the Garden State 
by James P. Hackett, May, illustrated, 344 pp., $5.00 


Communism in Latin America 
by Robert J. Alexander, May, 512 pp., $7.50 


Iron in the Pines: The Story of New Jersey’s Ghost Towns and Bog Iron 
by Arthur D. Pierce, May, illustrated, 256 pp., $5.00 


Since 1845: A History of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
by Mildred F. Stone, May, illustrated, 220 pp., $5.00 


Amino Acid Malnutrition 
Edited by William H. Cole, June, illustrated, $2.00 


The Study of Fugue 
by Alfred Mann, June, illustrated, $8.00 


The Liberal Arts College: A Chapter in American Cultural History 
by George P. Schmidt. June, illustrated, $5.00 

















NA) RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1956 


This list of “Notable Books,” which includes 
42 titles selected from among books published 
during 1956, was presented at the ALA Mid- 
winter Meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
Chicago, by the Notable Books Council for 
distribution on Friday, February 1. 

John T. Eastlick, librarian, Denver Public 
Library, who is president of the Public Li- 
braries Division said of the list: 

“The annual publication of the Notable 
Books List by the Public Libraries Division 
of the American Library Association is a 
means of recognizing quality writing pub- 
lished during the preceding calendar year. 
Recognizing that significant and important 
works may be lost in the mountain of publica- 
tions issued each year, the Notable Books 
Council selects those books which it believes 
would affect the thinking of the American pub- 
lic and which represent a signal contribution 
to the literary world. This cooperative evalu- 
ation of 1956 publications makes the Notable 
Books List of importance to librarians, pub- 
lishers and authors, and certainly to the read- 
ing public at large.” 

Thirty-five libraries participated in the proj- 
ect during 1956. 


Anderson, Marian, My Lord, What a Morning, 
Viking. 

The famous contralto tells of her long struggle to 
become a concert singer. A genuine expression of a 
great artist and public figure. 
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“King’s Gate” from The Secret of the Hittites, Knopf 
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The “E I” in action, from Gallipoli, Harper 


~ 
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Bemis, Samuel F., John Quincy Adams and 
The Union, Knopf. 
A distinguished biography. 


Bowers, Faubion, Theatre in the East, Nelson. 
A lively but expert appraisal of the theatre and dance 
of the Orient. 


Brooks, Van Wyck, Helen Keller, Dutton. 
With rare grace and affection, an old friend of Helen 
Keller pays a poignant tribute to her remarkable 
spiritual courage. 


Brown, John Mason, Through These Men, 
Harper. 


Tempered observations on contemporary politics and 
political personalities. 


Burns, James M., Roosevelt: The Lion and the 
Fox, Harcourt. 
A lion in nobility and strength, a fox in methods— 


thus the author of this fine biography explains the 
complex character and career of FDR. 


Catton, Bruce, This Hallowed Ground, Double- 
day. 

The Civil War from the Northern side. Superb writ- 
ing, skillful choice cf relevant details, and a wonder- 
ful narrative sweep. 


Ceram. C. W., The Secret of the Hittites, 
Knopf. 


Archaeology’s exciting rediscovery of the powerful 
Hittite empire, lost to history for three thousand 
years, 


Chafee, Zechariah, The Blessings of Liberty, 
Lippincott. 


A challenging and timely discussion of the meaning 


and development of traditional American freedoms. 
Churchill, Winston, A History of the English- 
Speaking Peoples, (Vol. 1, The Birth of Brit- 
ain: Vol. II, The New World), Dodd. 


A memorable history, and an enduring record of our 
common race; illuminated by flashes of genius, char- 
acter, and style. 

Daiches, David, Two Worlds, Harcourt. 

The two wonderful worlds of the author’s youth; 
his native Scotland and his Jewish heritage and 
culture. 


Donovan. Robert J., Eisenhower: The Inside 
Story, Harper. 


A crisp and revealing examination of behind-the- 
scenes doings during the first three years of Eisen- 
hower’s presidency. 

Ervine, St. John, Bernard Shaw, Morrow. 
Solid, spirited, and laced with wit. An impressive 
centennial biography by a friend of forty years. 
Forester, Cecil S., The Age of Fighting Sail; 
The Story of the Naval War of 1812, Double- 
day. 

Masterly account of great sea fights by a first-rate 
storyteller turned historian. 


Gesell. Arnold L., Youth: The Years From 


Ten to Sixteen, Harper. 


Recommendations covering the problems of youth at 
each stage of development. 


Hersey, John R., A Single Pebble, Knopf. 
Human strength and tragedy, revealed through a 
boatman’s struggle in the terrifying gorges of the 
Yangtze. A short novel of classic simplicity and dis- 
tinction. 
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Recommended 
to all libraries 





Harcourt, Brace’s 


“Notable Books 
for 1956” 






ROOSEVELT 
The Lion and the Fox 
BY JAMES M. BURNS 






“A lion in nobility and strength, a 






fox in methods—thus the author of 






this fine biography explains the com- 






plex character and career of FDR.” 


—ALA Bulletin $5.75 







TWO WORLDS 


BY DAVID DAICHES 





“The two wonderful worlds of the 






author’s youth; his native Scotland 






and his Jewish heritage and culture.” 


—ALA Bulletin $3.50 






THE AMERICAN 
PRESIDENCY 


BY CLINTON ROSSITER 







“The has 


seldom been described with greater 


American presidency 






wit, enthusiasm, and insight.” ALA 
Bulletin $2.95 









Harcourt, Brace 
and Company 
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Huddleston, Trevor, Naught for Your Com- 
fort, Doubleday. 

An absorbing and disturbing book about the degrad- 
ing effects of South Africa’s rigid segregation policy, 
as observed by an Anglican monk and citizen. 


Hulme, Kathryn C., The Nun’s Story, Little. 
The struggle of a soul caught in a spiritual crisis 
behind the walls of a cloister. A profound experi- 
ence, written with delicacy and sincerity. 


Kendall, Paul M., Richard the Third, Norton. 
Sound scholarship and a distinguished style char- 
acterize this definitive biography of the enigmatic 
King Richard III. 

Kennedy, John F., Profiles in Courage, 
Harper. 

A remarkable book about American statesmen who 


stood behind their principles even at the cost of 
their political lives. 

Kirby, Richard S., Engineering in History, 
McGraw. . 

The story of the vital role of engineering in the 
developing story of Western civilization from its be- 
ginnings. 


LaFarge, Oliver, Behind the Mountains, 
Houghton, 


A New Mexican childhood gracefully recaptured. 


Maughan, A. Margery, Harry of Monmouth, 
Sloane. 

Dramatic novel about Henry V and the colorful life 
that swirled around his royal court in fifteenth- 
century England. 


Maurois, Andre, Olympio; The Life of Victor 
Hugo, Harper. 

Masterly biography of the romantic poet and novelist 
who dazzled the literary, political, and social circles 
of nineteenth-century France. 


Mead, Margaret, New Lives for Old, Morrow. 


The Manus of New Guinea as a case study of a 
primitive society in transition and trial. 


Millis, Walter, Arms and Men, Putnam. 
American military history and its influence on 
American life and policies. 


Mills, C. Wright, The Power Elite, Oxford. 


A provocative analysis of the decision makers in 
American Life. 


Moore, Ruth E., The Earth We Live On, 
Knopf. 

The nature and origin of the earth, personalized 
by stories of the scholars and fieldmen who formu- 
lated the theories. 


Moorehead, Alan, Gallipoli, Harper. 

One of the tragedies of history, the famous Dar- 
danelles Campaign of World War I. Superbly re- 
creates the scene, the atmosphere, and the drama. 


February 1957 


Volume 12 










INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


The Set 

THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE is a complete Bible 
library in twelve volumes, designed to place at the finger- 
tips of ministers, students, scholars, and teachers the 
sum-total of biblical knowledge . . . providing for the 
first time in this generation, a comprehensive, usable 
commentary on the entire Bible .. . one that bridges the 
gulf between the tedium of pure scholarship and the 
practical needs of pulpit and classroom, 


Volume 12 

Completing the set is Volume 12 (published Spring, 
1957). It contains complete texts—in both King James 
and Revised Standard versions—and commentary on 
James, Peter, John, Jude, Revelation, PLUS two com- 
prehensive indexes to the entire set, color photographs, 
and general articles on the New Testament. 



























How to get Volume 12 FREE 

A Bonus Certificate is bound in each of the first 11 
volumes. When signed and turned in at one time, not 
later than six months after publication of Volume 12, the 
11 certificates will entitle the purchaser to this volume 
FREE OF CHARGE. Each volume, $8.75 


a2’ ABINGDON PRESS 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto + » » Jn Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne, Australia 
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to create new booklovers 


THE BEST INDOOR GAME 


ADRIAN VAN SINDEREN 


Rarely does a book which meets the scholarly 
requirements of a University Press have the uni- 
versal message and appeal presented by The Best 
Indoor Game. Originally, a presentation speech 
given to the winners of a book collecting contest 
at Syracuse University, The Best Indoor Game, in 
book form, is itself a collector’s item. A prime ex- 
ample of good printing and binding, and graced 
with excellent illustrations, this volume will be a 
handsome addition to any bookshelf. 


Mr. Van Sinderen presents an introduction to 
book collecting and reading, which both enlightens 
and glamourizes the joy of fine books. Pre-publica- 
tion comments from leaders in the trade indicate 
that it will surely win many converts to The Best 
Indoor Game. 


January 10 $2.50 


(A limited edition, specially bound, numbered 
and signed is also available, at $5.00) 


ON BEING RETIRED 


T. V. SMITH 


One of the liveliest and most versatile minds of 
our time focuses his attention on the problems of 
retirement. When mandatory retirement brought 
his careers as a philosopher, poet, professor, politi- 
cian, and soldier to a formal close, T. V. explored 
the possibilities of his new life. To those who are 
already familiar with his career it is no surprise 
that he finds new challenge and exciting possibili- 
ties ahead. The philosophy he expresses in this 
volume will be a helpful guide to the millions of 


senior citizens who share the pressing problems of 
retirement, 


January 15 $.50 


THE AGE OF DANTE 


DOMENICO VITTORINI 


A close look at the vital three hundred years of 
the Early Renaissance, which developed the spirit 
and the form of some of the best of Western cul- 
ture. 


May 6 $6.00 
EDUCATION 2000 A.D. 


CLARENCE W. HUNNICUTT, EDITOR 


A prospectus and plan for the future of our 
educational systems by the men and women who 
set the contemporary scene, 


Published $3.00 
THE ROAD TO REALISM 


EDWIN H. CADY 


The story of the early years of William Dean 
Howells, the printer’s devil who became the editor 
of The Atlantic, and changed the course of Ameri- 


can Literature. 
V j) Published $4.00 
=O 0 
SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
University Station 


Post Office Box 87 
Syracuse 10, N.Y. 





Moraes, Francis R., Jawaharlal Nehru, Mac- 
millan. 

A major study of the Prime Minister by one of 
India’s leading journalists. 

Muir, Edwin, One Foot in Eden, Grove. 


A warmly inspiring collection of beautiful poems. 


O’Connor, Edwin, The Last Hurrah, Little. 

A charming political rogue dominates this wise and 
witty novel of an Irish-American mayoralty campaign. 
Olson, Sigurd F., The Singing Wilderness, 
Knopf. 


The land northwest of Lake Superior, one of the 
few remaining wilderness areas, pictured with simple 
beauty. 


O'Neill, Eugene, Long Day's Journey Into 
Night, Yale. 


An autobiographical drama, a compassionate analysis 
of weaknesses and defenses in a tortured family. 


Rossiter, Clinton L., The American Presi- 
dency, Harcourt. 

The American presidency has seldom been described 
with greater wit, enthusiasm, and insight. 

Rowan, Carl T., The Pitiful and the Proud, 
Random House. 


Asia’s many deep-seated problems seen through the 
eyes of an articulate member of one of American’s 
minorities, 


Russell, Bertrand, Portraits from Memory, 
Simon & Schuster. 


Late appraisals, seasoned and flavorable, of person- 
alities of his time. 


Seldes, Gilbert, The Public Arts, Simon & 
Schuster. 


The far-reaching influence of TV, radio, and movies 
on our habits and attitudes. 


Teale, Edwin Way, Autumn Across America, 
Dodd. 


A tribute to the American autumn season written 
in beautiful prose by a fine naturalist. 


Tharp, Louise Hall, Three Saints and a Sinner, 
Little. 

Julia Ward Howe, her sisters and her brother, 
pictured against a rich background of nineteenth- 
century Boston and New York. 


Toynbee, Arnold, An Historian’s Approach 
to Religion, Oxford. 


A history of the world’s religions and the relation 
of that history to the spiritual dilemma of our time. 


Warren, Robert Penn, Segregation: The Inner 
Conflict in the South, Random House. 

Honest picture of the general climate of opinion on 
segregation, as reported by a Southern Pulitzer-Prize 
novelist. 
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NEW NON-FICTION OF PERMANENT VALUE 





IDEAS 
A VOLUME OF IDEAS, NOTIONS & EMOTIONS 
WHICH HAVE MOVED MEN’S MINDS 
Edited by GEOFFREY GRIGSON and 
CHARLES HARVARD GIBBS-SMITH 
A wonderful gift book, companion to the strong 
selling People, Places, and Things. 176 full- 
page illustrations. 16 in full color, Full-color 
jacket and end papers. 7!” x 9%”. 

March 1. $12.50 


HOW TO MAKE $18,000 A YEAR 
FREE-LANCE WRITING 

By LARSTON FARRAR 

The essentials of the professional approach to 
writing as a lucrative career. 


March 15. $4.95 


THE CIRCLE OF FAITH 


By MARCUS BACH, author of The Will to Believe 

Dr. Bach traveled 40,000 miles to seek out this 
inspiring story of five great people — Therese 
Neumann, Shoghi Effendi, Pope Pius XII, 
Helen Keller, and Albert Schweitzer. Their 
paths are different, yet all are joined by a 
common belief. March 6. $3.95 


THE RHYTHM WAY TO 

FAMILY HAPPINESS 

By JOHN P. MURPHY, M.D., and 

JOHN D. LAUX, M.E. 

New edition. More than 46,000 sold in prior 
editions. A simplified birth control method 


approved by doctors and churches. Dozens of 
charts. March 22. $3.00 


CROWN OF GLORY: THE LIFE OF POPE PIUS XII 


By ALDEN HATCH and SEAMUS WALSHE 
The first truly popular biography of a unique figure in modern history. Based on 
two years’ research in Rome itself, this warmly intimate portrait of the career and 
achievements of Pope Pius XII in a crisis-wracked world will interest readers of all 


faiths. Imprimatur. 5-color jacket. 38 half-tones; 22 line-cuts. 


March 22. $4.95 


THE VATICAN PICTURE BOOK 
Edited by LEON PAUL 


A beautiful and reverent photographic pilgrimage to the ancient 
home of the Pope. Imprimatur. TO photographs. 144 pages. 


A Greystone Book. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY 
IN THE WORLD — SELLING 
By MERLE THORPE 


A clear, convincing new book on selling as a 
profession. April 19. $2.95 


THE COMPACT HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


By FLETCHER PRATT 
The story of the American sailor and the navy 
in which he serves — from the early privateers 
to today’s atomic-powered ships. 22 line-cuts. 

May 18. $4.95 


THE FAMILY LEGAL ADVISER 

By THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 

New, revised edition. Over 210,000 sold in 
prior editions. A Greystone Book, 


Tune 1. $4.95 
a. 
AS 
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March 22. $2.95 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF TABLE 
SETTING & FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


By AMELIA LEAVITT HILL 
New, revised edition. Scores of photographs, 
charts, diagrams. A Greystone Book. 

April 26. $4.95 


THE CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF ANTIQUES: VOLUME IlI 


Compiled by THE CONNOISSEUR 

27 more subjects are covered by world-famous 
authorities in this magnificent new addition to 
a beautiful reference set. Illustrated with over 
700 photographs and line drawings. 74” x 9%”. 


May 25. $12.50 


èe Every Hawthorn title is backed by all-out ad- 
vertising, publicity, and promotion — and protected 
by our penalty-free returns policy. Start planning 
your order now to profit by this high-petential list. 


HAWTHORN BOOKS, INC. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


PUBLISHERS OF (me eirloom Bible 
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ALA BULLETIN EDITOR APPOINTED 


Samray Smith, who has served in editorial ca- 
pacities at Chicago Headquarters of the 
American Library Association since 1952, has 
been appointed Editor of the ALA Bulletin, 
it is announced by ALA Executive Secretary 
David H. Clift. 





Smith will assume his new duties on April 
1. He succeeds Ransom L. Richardson who 
served as Editor since 1952 and resigned last 
October to accept appointment as Associate 
Librarian at the Flint, Michigan, Public Li- 
brary. 

The ALA Bulletin, official monthly publica- 
tion of the American Library Association, 
marks its 50th year in 1957, 

Smith, presently Interim Executive Secre- 
tary of the Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries, an ALA Division, has served 
as ACRL Publications Officer since November, 
1955. Previously he had been Editor of Pub- 
lications, ALA Publications Department. 

A native of Michigan (Crystal Lake), Smith 
took his A.B. at Guilford College, North 
Carolina, with honors in 1934; his M.A. in 
English on a fellowship at Haverford College, 
Pennsylvania, in 1935; and his A.B. in Library 
Science on a scholarship at the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C., in 1939. 

From 1936 to 1938 he was Instructor in 
English and Assistant to the Librarian at 
Guilford College. He served as Assistant Refer- 
ence Librarian at Emory University Library, 
Atlanta, Ga., 1940-1941. 

During 1941-1942, as a staff member, in- 
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stitute of Government, University of North 
Carolina, Smith was Librarian of the Institute 
and Managing Editor of its magazine, Popular 
Government. At the beginning of World War 
II, the Institute was made training agent of the 
State Council of Defense, and Smith served as 
Assistant State Director of Training, helping 
to conduct several statewide and regional 
civilian defense training schools. He was co- 
author, with the Director, Albert Coates, of the 
official handbook of the council. 

Smith served as head of the Order Section. 
Virginia State Library from 1946 through 1949 
and then became librarian of the General 
Library at Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 
until 1952, when he accepted the publications 
post at ALA Headquarters. He worked with 
Dean B. Lamar Johnson during his last three 
years at Stephens and in 1950-1951, while 
Dean Johnson was on leave, Smith served as 
Acting Librarian of the college. 

During the war, Smith served as Aerial 
Photographic Officer, U.S. Marine Corps, 1943 
to 1945. He was in charge of the photographic 
section of the Marine Air Group based on 
Ulithi, Caroline Islands, 1944-1945. 

Smith is married to Helen Lyman Smith, a 
librarian particularly well known for her work 
in the adult education field. 





KIPP TO BE LIBRARY TOUR LEADER 


Laurence J. Kipp, assistant librarian of Baker 
Library, Harvard University, has accepted the 
position of tour leader for the ALA-ATA Li- 
brary Tour, August 3 to September 1, 1957. 

Mr. Kipp, who has served as director for 
various ALA-State Department Foreign Li- 
brarian projects, will act as the representative 
for the group during visits to foreign libraries. 
Arrangements have also been made to talk to 
eminent foreign librarians, with qualified in- 
terpreters present. 

An all-air tour, the group will leave New 
York on August 3, visiting Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, London, Paris, Versailles, Nice, Rome, 
Geneva, Zurich, Hamburg, Copenhagen, and 
Stockholm, returning to New York on Sep- 
tember 1. Arrangements may be made to ter- 
minate the tour at Hamburg, returning to New 
York August 25, for persons interested in the 
shorter itinerary. Further information may be 
had by addressing the ALA Bulletin, 50 E. 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Il. 
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by Sarah L. Wallace 


Miss Wallace is administrative assistant of the 
Minneapolis Public Library. For additional 
material on aduli education, please see the 
Focus on Adults series currently appearing 


and the April 1954 issue of the ALA Bulletin. 


Where is the man who has the courage to do 
right without figures to prove it? 

=- One of today’s most pathetic spectacles is 
the rivalry between men, between groups, be- 
tween businesses, between cities, between na- 
tions to produce bigger totals to prove that 
the work each one is doing is—by virtue of 
that sum—better. Saddest of all is to see li- 
braries joining in this silly race where quan- 
tity wins over qua_ity. 

In defense of libraries we can say that the 
appropriating body which determines their 
livelihood is usually most impressed by fig- 
ures. Librarians, eyeing their budgets, have 
taken the easiest way of proving their worth 
by the number of books that go out and the 
number of people who come in. This is simpler 
and much more quickly done than to prove to 





ONE 


MAN’S 
WORTH 


the alderman, busy with demands for streets, 
sewers, fireplugs and relief as well as libraries, 
that these same libraries deal with the com- 
munity’s—indeed, the nation’s—greatest prod- 
uct, its greatest raw material, its greatest 
source of cultural power and spiritual leader- 
ship—the minds of its people. 

As a concession to this eagerness for im- 
pressive statistics the library has adopted 
group work. One which is not offering discus- 
sion meetings, film forums, play or poetry 
reading clubs, noontime lectures or night 
classes feels derelict in its duty especially 
when confronted by questionnaires and annual 
conferences. 

However I say, and I say it at the risk of 
being misunderstood by adult educators, 
bravo for the library who can stand up and 
say it offers no group program, if it can 
prove at the same time that it is following the 
golden gleam that is the library’s greatest 
gift to mankind—recognition of the individ- 
ual. 

Group activities have a place, one of which 
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l am well aware, having helped to launch 
many such programs. They are not, however, 
primary functions of the library. In most in- 
stances, although this must be qualified by 
individual conditions, such work is handled 
better by other agencies. 

We should rather exult in the fact that li- 
braries have a finer mission, Libraries are the 
last great stronghold of the individual. Where 
else can a man go without prerequisites to 
pursue his ideas, his dreams, even his ma- 
terial ambitions? 

Our very product is aimed at the individ- 
ual. Authors speak to readers as individuals. 
not as audiences in a hall. True, writings may 
be discussed in a group but it is only in that 
private conversation between the author and 
the man with the book in his hand that the 
great discoveries are made when the reader 
comes upon a word, a phrase or a passage and 
knows in a blaze of perception that this is 
what it means. On that discovery he may 
build a book of his own, a scientific principle, 
or a new life. 

Libraries are a bulwark against the dread 
dictators—mass communication, mass educa- 
tion and mass persuasion. 

Education was once a teacher on one end 
of a log, a student on the other. Today we 
see a log jam with students astride their 
whirling floats heading toward a sawmill 
where they will be ground into pulp and re- 
appear mass produced into millions of identi- 
cal woodenheaded molds. 

The teacher on his log had as his purpose 
to teach his student to think logically. “He 
brings the material for knowing to the mind 
of his student, lays that material out in order. 
removes the impediments to knowing; and 
then hopes for the splendid result of knowl- 
edge.” 

Today’s mass educator, at one end of the 
microphone, aims rather at blind acceptance 
of his teaching. Group reception of the mes- 
sage encourages nonquestioning acceptance. 

In addition to individual thought, we must 
preserve individual experimentation and ini- 
tiative. Edison did not discover his electric 





"Farrell, Walter and Healy, M. J. My Way of Life, 
Pocket Edition of St. Thomas: The Summa Simpli- 
fied for Everyone. Confraternity of the Precious Blood, 
1952. Page 148. 
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light in a discussion group; Ford did not hit 
upon the Tin Lizzie in a public forum. It was 
truly a lone eagle who, in a San Diego library, 
worked out the principles of celestial navi- 
gation which would take him across the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

Our country is founded on the premise that 
man is an individual, not one of a stateowned 
mass, and that his rights as an individual must 
be preserved. Now, however, we leave little 
place for the individual in our present day 
society. Homes are fashioned for group living. 
Schools are built to promote group participa- 
tion. Office buildings are planned with audi- 
toriums, lounges and club rooms to encourage 
group dynamics. Where can a man go to 
think? Where does he go to discover, to in- 
vent? Where can he go to weep? 

Riesman, in The Lonely Crowd, pleads for 
a place where a person can enjoy books, 
music, candy, even comics, in some degree of 
privacy away from group judgment. He says: 
“The closest existing analogy to this ‘com- 
modity library’ is perhaps the neighborhood 
librarian who can help children find their way 
to books because she seems to be out of the 
direct line of school and home authority, be- 
cause her interest often actually is in helping 
rather than forcing children, and because 
being typically of an inner-directed back- 
ground, she does not insist on personalizing 
the relationship with the child.”? Riesman’s 
comment can also apply to the adult. field. 

Let librarians, then, give some thought to 
this, their greatest function—their service to 
the individual man, each one unique, each 
made in the image of God, and each working 
out his destiny in the manner peculiar to him. 
Let us find in each the particular need which 
we can meet. Let us supply the private place to 
think, to learn, to discover, Let us meet this 
need so well that we will have no want of 
figures or mass operations to prove our mis- 
sion and our worth. 

Just as the Hope diamond is worth a thou- 
sand rhinestones, so is one mind permanently 
enriched worth a hundred columns of figures 
of audience participation. Let us convince our- 
selves first. The others will follow. 


* Riesman, David and others. The Lonely Crowd; A 
Study of the Changing American Character. Double- 
day, 1955. Page 344. 
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FOCUS ON ADULTS IV 


THE PILOT LIBRARIES: 
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A branch librarian and a library volunteer study together a city map locating library borrowers. 


Laboratories for the Library-Community Project 


by Ruth Warncke 


A pilot library in the Library-Community 
Project looks like any other library. It needs 
more staff, more space, more money. The 
vision of the staff is greater than its present 
facilities and resources. The community use of 
the library is too great for staff comfort and 
too little for staff and board satisfaction. The 
difference between the pilots—Carnegie Free 
Public Library, (Ottawa, Kansas) Wicomico 
County Free Library, (Salisbury, Maryland) 
Hackley Public Library, (Muskegon, Michi- 
gan) Clinch-Powell Regional Library, (Clin- 
ton, Tennessee )—and other similar libraries, 
is that the pilots are serving as laboratories, 


centers of experiment in methods of working 
with their communities to improve educa- 
tional opportunities for adults. 

In good research style, the pilot libraries 
began with some basic assumptions and an 
hypothesis or two. The principal assumptions 
were that one of the primary responsibilities 
of the public library is its educational func- 
tion, and that the informal adult education 
service which a library provides permeates its 
total program. The hypotheses were that the 
community’s needs can be determined by a 
library and citizen self-study of the structure 
and resources of the community, and that the 
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library’s ability to meet educational needs 
can be determined by a study of the library’s 
resources. The corollary hypothesis—the re- 
sults of such studies will provide a sound base 
for the development of the library’s program 
of adult education activities—will be tested in 
the months to come. 

The first step in the pilot experimentation 
was to determine a base line. Each of the 
libraries asked “Where are we now in pro- 
viding informal adult education service for 
the community?” At this point, each pilot 
library became a laboratory, testing the means 
of securing this information. 

The materials used were not new, nor, as 
a rule, was the process. In Ottawa, Kansas the 
staff and a volunteer used a city map, a city 
directory, colored dots, and the registration 
file. They put a dot on the map for each regis- 
trant. Hundreds of libraries have done this, 
hundreds of times. The difference was in what 
Ottawa wanted to know. They were checking 
library use against geographical location, of 
course, but they were trying to find out 
specifically if the library clientele was repre- 
sentative of the community. Was the Ottawa 
Library serving the adults from the poorer 
neighborhoods? From the industrial areas? 
From the university area? From the old part 
of town? From the new? 

The Ottawa staff found out that the method 
worked. It answered their questions, but not 
completely; other methods had to be tried. 
An analysis of the adult registration by voca- 
tion, age, and sex yielded more information 
which, placed beside the map results, gave a 
better picture. 

Before they were satisfied, the four pilot 
libraries had used library user questionnaires, 
comparison of the vocational and age break- 
down of the registration file with the census 
figures, and an analysis of the circulation of 
the collection in relation to a number of fac- 
tors. They develop forms to use for getting the 
information, charts to compare one set of 
results with another, and tables to record their 
findings. It was hard to remember sometimes 
that this was experimentation in methods to 
find a baseline for the measurement of later 
results. A good librarian cannot look calmly 
at a result which indicates that service is in- 
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adequate without worrying more about the 
service than about the next step in the experi- 
ment. Thus, when a comparison between the 
use of educational materials from the book- 
mobile and from the main library showed the 
bookmobile far behind, the librarian was 
anxious to try any method to determine why 
this was so. The first shot counted—a com- 
parison of the materials carried on the book- 
mobile and those on the open shelves of the 
main library showed that relatively few edu- 
cational books or magazines were on the 
bookmobile, At this point, controlled experi- 
ment went out the window. The bookmobile 
was promptly reloaded with materials that 
filled the educational gaps. Eventually there 
will be an opportunity to make a spot check 
of circulation again and to compare the re- 
sults with the first check. In the meantime, if 
the baseline is changed before it is completely 
measured, it is because the pilot libraries are 


service institutions first, and laboratories 
second, 
The experiments in community study 


started, in some instances, before the library 
study, or the two ran along together. The 
principal question to be answered was “How 
can a library enlist the help of the citizens 
in a community study?” The staff and board 
members conferred with the project director 
(from the staff of the state extension agency) 
with the consultant from the headquarters of- 
fice of LCP. They asked “Shall we select key 
people? Or organization representatives? Or 
the heads of other educational agencies? Or 
interested library patrons? Or, if our prayers 
are granted, some single organization which 
is looking for a project like this?” 

The single organization primed to do a 
community study never showed up, but even- 
tually in the pilot libraries all the other ap- 
proaches were tried, The Wicomico County 
Library Board members each listed ten people 
in the county who “get things done.” They 
correlated the lists, and had a reasonable num- 
ber of names to use. One of the names on the 
list was that of a woman in one of the small 
towns in the county in which the Board 
wanted to test the group interview method of 
learning about the community. The “key per- 
son” was approached, and in a twinkling had 
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assembled at her home a representative group 
of the citizens of the town. This group inter- 
view was so successful that ten others were set 
up in the county and have yielded valuable 
information and citizen involvement. 

In the Clinch-Powell region in Tennessee 
the regional and local library staffs invited 34 
representatives of various civic and service 
organizations from the town of LaF ollette, to 
an institute on “Sharing Community Re- 
sources” planned by a committee selected 
from among those who were to participate. 
From the group, which found the institute 
immediately useful to their organizations, 
came the Citizens’ Committee which is plan- 
ning the LaFollette study. Another method 
had been tested and found valuable. 

Hackley Public Library in Muskegon, 
Michigan tried staff interviews with the heads 
of agencies. The people interviewed were 
found to be so interested and cooperative 
that the library invited them to a dinner meet- 
ing with the library staff where they mutually 
explored ways of involving citizens in the 
study. Each agency representative made a 
list of people who would probably be inter- 
ested. From this list came five citizen com- 
mittees, each working on one phase of the 
study. 

As the community studies progress, experi- 
mentation is expanded. Trustees, librarians, 
and lay citizens are trying to determine what 
information about the community they must 
have in order to know what kind of educa- 
tional opportunities should be developed. 
They look at census figures, analyses of news- 
paper content, and of radio and TV programs, 
reports of other agencies, analysis of the pur- 
poses, membership and programs of clubs 
and organizations, and at many other reflec- 
tions of community life. They ask “What does 
this data tell about the individual living in 
this community and what he is likely to want 
and need to know? What do they tell about 
the extent and nature of his opportunities for 
learning?” 

At the end of fifteen months of experiment, 
the pilot libraries are willing to announce few 
results. They would say, probably, that they 
are sure that any library which undertakes 
a systematized study of its present educational 
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“Notable Books” 
selected from the list of 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
by the Public Libraries 
Division of the A.L.A. 


x*K* 
THE NUN’S STORY 


By KATHRYN HULME 
The current #1 Best Seller in non- 
fiction. An Atlantic Monthly Press 
Book. $4.00 


THE LAST HURRAH 
By EDWIN O’CONNOR 
Critics’ choice as the best novel of 
1956. The Atlantic Prize Novel. An 
Atlantic Monthly Press Book. $4.00 


THREE SAINTS 
AND A SINNER 


By LOUISE HALL THARP 
“Julia Ward Howe, her sisters and 
her brother, pictured against a rich 
background of 19th-century Boston 
and New York.”—A.L.A. 

Illustrated. $5.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY « Boston 





services to adults will suffer some severe and 


salutary shocks, They will agree that working 
with citizen groups on a community study is 
immediately rewarding—so encouraging and 
satisfying that it is easy to enjoy the experi- 
ence and forget the experiment. When they 
are ready to report fully on their efforts they 
will do so in terms of principles, knowing 
as they do, that the result of any process is 
affected by the environment in which it is 
undertaken. If the principle has worked in 
Ottawa, a county seat town, Wicomico, a rural 
county, Clinch-Powell, a five-county region, 
and Muskegon, an industrial city, it may be 
expected to work elsewhere. The librarians 
and library trustees in these places have ex- 
perimented not only for the good of their own 
communities and libraries, but for libraries 
everywhere. They have endured the rigors of 
experimentation in order to make available to 
their colleagues information on practical 
methods for the development of the library 
as an adult education institution in the com- 
munity. 
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STANDARD.1ze on STANDARD... 


functional furniture for institutions 


Our complete line of matching pieces is especially de- 
signed for long, heavy-duty service in libraries,* schools, 
colleges, hospitals, public buildings, etc. 


Many institutions such as the New York Public Library 
have been so impressed by the craftsmanship, modern 
style and finish that Standard Wood Products has been 
accepted as the standard for library furniture. 


For ease of maintenance — warm, friendly appearance 
that fits any decor — functional comfort and utility, 
specify STANDARD hand rubbed wood furniture. Write 


for catalog. 
: 4 , *We have a complete 


g. —_ EE PO = | stock of every furniture 
- STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION unit need to equip the 


> COLISEUM, 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, LIBRARY DIV. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. up-to-date school or 
: - i public library. 
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by Avram Rosenthal 


An Arab soldier looks toward Jewish positions in the old city 
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EXPERIENCES AT THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY 


LIBRARY IN JERUSALEM 


Mr. Rosenthal is librarian of the Romulus 
Branch of the Wayne County (Mich.) Library. 
This article is adapted from a talk given at 
the Michigan Library Association conference 
at Muskegon, on October 26, 1956, 


I feel extremely privileged to have this op- 
portunity to relate to you some of the experi- 
ences I encountered during a sojourn in Israel 
from May of 1954 to September, 1955. 

Although I intend to devote most of this 
discussion to the seven months I spent in the 
employ of the Hebrew University Library in 
Jerusalem, I deem it necessary—as well as I 
hope of interest to you—to describe, at least 
briefly, some of the events which preceded the 
Hebrew University period. 

Having landed in Israel one is faced with 
the necessity of securing a basic knowledge 
of Hebrew, which is the national language of 
that country. There are several ways of learn- 
ing Hebrew intensively. I was attracted to a 
method which made it possible to learn some- 


thing of the people and of the land while ac- 
quiring the language skill. The program was 
held at a kibbutz, or communal settlement. 
In the mornings we worked at whatever was 
in need of being done. For the men this gen- 
erally meant some kind of manual labor; for 
the women, washing dishes, caring for chil- 
dren or similar work. The other half day was 
spent in the classroom and was devoted to 
study. In return for his labor one received 
food and lodging. Since the government sup- 
plied the teachers, expenses were negligible. 
The kibbutz to which I was sent was situ- 
ated on the Jordanian border in the so-called 
Jerusalem corridor, which is a narrow ribbon 
of land connecting Tel Aviv and Jerusalem. 
After about three months of the schedule 
I have just described, a rather unexpected op- 
portunity came from the direction of Jeru- 
salem. The orchestra of the Voice of Israel, 
which is the national radio broadcasting net- 
work, was in need of a flutist. Fortunately, I 
was sufficiently skilled to satisfy the require- 
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ments for that post. I fully expected at this 
point to have to use the modicum of Hebrew 
that I had learned. You can imagine my sur- 
prise when at my first rehearsal, the conductor 
addressed the orchestra in—German. It seemed 
that a guest conductor who came from 
Sweden—although he had originally been 
from Germany—had been appointed for the 
season. 

It was only natural then, that a language 
would be used which was common to the men 
as well as to the conductor. This ability to 
speak many languages is practically a uni- 
versal phenomenon in Israel and was to be 
particularly in evidence at the Library of the 
Hebrew University where I began to work a 
few months later. 

There is in Israel an organization which is 
responsible for the integration of new profes- 
sional and technical workers into the economy 
of the state. It was through the good offices of 


this group that I had been in touch with the | 


administration of the Hebrew University Li- 
brary even before I left the United States. By 
maintaining that contact, I was assured con- 
sideration when there was an opening on the 
staff. 

When that happened, I was invited to a 
conference with the librarian. Dr. Wormann 
is an extremely scholarly and competent man. 
He confided that he had some misgivings about 
employing an American. Experience had 
shown him that while they were generally 
more than adequate as librarians, they had a 
tendency to remain with the library only 
sufficient time to earn enough money to take 
them to the next interesting country. With my 
assurance that I fully intended to work for a 
reasonable length of time, he proceeded to 
apprise me of some of the history and cur- 
rent problems of the library. 

The official name of the library is the 
Jewish National and University Library. This 
title, though somewhat cumbersome, encom- 
passes the three-fold responsibility of that 
library. First, it is the library of the Jewish 
community throughout the world. In that ca- 
pacity it collects and records material by, 
about, and otherwise of possible value to 
Jewish people everywhere. 

Within this same framework, the library 
has taken upon itself the task of salvaging 
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the cultural remnants of European Jewry— 
and now one department is engaged solely in 
this activity. Needless to say, the items re- 
ceived by this department must be tended to 
with the utmost of care having often suffered 
the ravages incurred by man and nature. 

The second function of the library is to 
serve as the national library to the state of 
Israel. In no small degree the collection must 
and does reflect the needs and interests of 
the citizens of that country. The library is a 
depository for all publications in the country 
and one copy of practically every book is 
made available for circulation. Incidentally, 
the library serves also as a depository for 
the documents of the United Nations, the 
Smithsonian Institute and the Library of 
Congress. Frequent exhibits display various 
collections which are of particular interest 
to the community. 

Finally, the library is the library of the 
Hebrew University. Like any university li- 
brary, it must cater to both the general and 
the specialized needs of the several depart- 
ments, or faculties. On the one hand it must 
supply the background material required by 
all classes and on the other, it must satisfy 
the intensive demands of the researcher and 
experimenter. That all of its faculties are of 
superior caliber and that several have attained 
international recognition is due in no small 
degree to the success of the library in fulfill- 
ing this final function. 

Since 1926, the library along with the 
other buildings of the Hebrew University was 
located atop beautiful Mt. Scopus. Its exten- 
sive study and work areas along with its 
stacks housing over a million and a half book 
and periodical items were the pride of the 
University and of the community. However, 
the end of the fighting in 1948 found Mt. 
Scopus completely surrounded by Arab 
forces. With a political solution to the dilemma 
that could only occur in the Middle East, Mt. 
Scopus was declared to be in Jewish hands 
although the Israelis had no access to it. The 
armistice agreement signed by Israel and 
Jordan allowed for a contingent of Israeli 
policemen to be changed semi-monthly and 
escorted through the Arab territory under 
United Nations surveillance. It was hoped 
that free access to the mountain would ensue. 
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But when total peace was slow to come, 
the Israelis tried to have 20,000 volumes 
(that part of the collection which was con- 
sidered irreplaceable) brought down to the 
Israeli sector. This was almost accomplished 
when the assassination of King Abdullah of 
Jordan dashed to pieces all hopes of further 
discussion between the two states. And that’s 
the picture today. Some half million volumes 
including incunabula and long out of print 
material less than a mile away but inaccessi- 
ble. So near and yet so far! 

Well, what could they do at this point? 
Descended from a people long accustomed to 
piecing together the debris of catastrophe, 
they did the one thing expected of them; they 
began all over again. 

The University rented an abandoned Arab 
high school and continued its. operations 
there. Stacks were set up in the basement and 
several rooms were reserved for the use of 
the library. Processing was done in the stack 
area and crowding and inconvenience were 
everywhere in evidence. With the gradual 
movement of the University to brand new 
quarters, the library’s space problem was 
somewhat eased by taking over rooms vacated 
by other departments. And recently the cor- 
nerstone has been laid for the new library 
on the campus of the new university. 

Somehow in the confusion of the fighting 
the author catalog was brought down to the 
temporary quarters. By interfiling all new 
additions into the same catalog and by adding 
a coding device, a record is maintained of 
the Scopus collection, which is still considered 
to be only temporarily separated from the 
present library. The books that had been out 
in circulation at the time of the fighting, 
added to the private collections donated by 
several prominent citizens served as the basis 
for the new library which in a little over five 
years had been built up to more than a half- 
million volumes. 

Jewish people throughout the world as well 
as several governments have lent their support 
with books and money to help rebuild the li- 
brary and its collections. A prominent New 
York doctor not only established a fund to 
aid. the medical library of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, but has sponsored about twenty-one 
medical libraries throughout the country. A 


committee in West Germany has taken upon 
itself the task of seeing to it that many new 
German. publications reach the library free 
of charge. 

There are five catalogs in the general li- 
brary. Four of them are author-title catalogs. 
The most extensive is the one containing ma- 
terial written in those languages using Latin 
characters, which includes primarily the Ro- 
mance and Germanic languages. 

Although Arabic and Hebrew are both 
Semitic languages, the alphabets are sufh- 
ciently different so as to require separate cata- 
logs. The last author-title catalog is for the 
Cyrillic alphabets and includes the Russian, 
Bulgarian and other Slavic languages. 

Since the library owns a substantial num- 
ber of books in each of these alphabets, it 
would be quite impractical to transliterate 
all the entries into either English or Hebrew. 
At any rate, it was felt that people tend to 
use the catalog containing the alphabets with 
which they are familiar. 

The multilingual individual is: generally 
satisfied by the use of the fifth catalog which 
brings together, in classified arrangement, 
all the books listed in the four other cata- 
logs. The Dewey Relative Index, along with 
a Hebrew translation, greatly expanded in such 
areas as Judaism, Hebrew literature, etc. 
serves as index to the classed catalog. 

A horror of the complexity of such a set-up 
is quickly dispelled when one considers the 
manifold problems which were the factors 
determining the adoption of that system. 

The call numbers, and therefore the ar- 
rangement of the books on the shelves, are 
with few exceptions strictly acquisition num- 
bers. Coming as I did from a public library 
background it was natural that I would be 
shocked by anything other than a straight dic- 
tionary catalog and some kind of subject order 
on the shelves. But lack of space coupled with 
the reasons I have already noted served to 
justify the arrangement employed. 

The catalog department is divided into 
the same language groupings as the four 
author-title catalogs, each section being held 
responsible for its particular languages. I 
split my time between the book and periodical 
sections of the Latin Alphabet division of the 
catalog department. Jt was here that J came 
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into contact with some of the librarians who 
are undoubtedly the backbone of the staff. 

My immediate supervisor was, I think, suf- 
ficiently representative of this group to war- 
rant a more detailed description. She came 
to Palestine from Germany in the twenties, 
long before any hint of persecution in that 
country. In other words, she came out of 
conviction for the ideals inherent in the 
Zionist cause. Soon after she began working 
at the library, her quiet and determined man- 
ner, plus a superior organizational ability won 
for her a profound respect from all who had 
the good fortune to work with her. Possessing 
a single-minded devotion to the library, she 
never hesitated to give of her all in both time 
and energy. She was one of the first to be sent 
by the library to the American library school 
in Paris, and quickly rose to a responsible 
position. Besides German, she speaks English 
and Hebrew fluently and reads about five 
other languages sufficiently well to be able to 
perform the tasks incumbent on a cataloger. 
She is, incidentally, by no means the best 
linguist. There is one young man in the Arabic 
section whose linguistic proficiency is simply 
phenomenal. It is difficult to find a language 
with which he is not familiar. 

It was this same gentleman who was my 
Hebrew and Arabic tutor and who introduced 
me to the extensive Arabic holdings of the 
library. In fact, my lessons were held in a 
building which housed the bulk of the Arabic 
collection. The core of this collection consists 
of the private libraries of certain wealthy 
Arabs who had fled the country. These items 
are not registered in the catalog because it is 
felt that they are not rightly the property of 
Israel. They are, however, kept under general 
control of the Custodian of Abandoned Prop- 
erty. They are bound and otherwise properly 
safeguarded pending a general peace settle- 
ment when they will be returned or exchanged 
for Jewish property now in Arab hands, 

You know, I had lived in Michigan practi- 
cally all my life but had never had the occa- 
sion to meet the governor. No—I had to be in 
Jerusalem working at the Hebrew University 
Library in order to have that experience. I 
was entering the corridor one day to check 
something in the main catalog when I came 
upon Governor Williams standing and chat- 
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ting with some friends. J introduced myself 
and commented that I was flattered at what 
great lengths he was going to get my vote. He 
said that. a prominent Detroit collector was 
giving a set of facsimiles of Whitman docu- 


‘ments to the Library and that he, Governor 


Williams, was to present them. I attended the 
presentation in the University’s administra- 
tion building that afternoon where the Gover- 
nor gave an impressive speech that was 
extremely well received. 

Shortly thereafter I had another unusual 
experience—this one of a slightly different 
nature. The librarian told me that one or two 
staff members were permitted to go with the 
convoy to Mt. Scopus as representatives of 
the library to see that everything was in 
order there. He suggested that it would be 
extremely worthwhile for me to take the trip. | 
I readily agreed. 

A taxi called for us at the Library from 
where we were driven to the Mandelbaum 
Gate which is the Israeli terminus of the only 
access to the Arab Sector, or Old City, of 
Jerusalem. As we approached the rendezvous, 
the taxi was forced to wind between several 
cement tank traps. Finally we reached the 
gate itself which resembled a railroad cross- 
ing gate. Here we left the taxi and waited for 
the others who were going to take the trip. 

As we waited, a United Nations vehicle 
came through the gate carrying Jordanian 
newspapers for the news services of Israel. 
This was a daily routine—in both directions. 

Finally we were all assembled. There were 
8 or. 10 of us. We entered the car that was 
to be our transportation. It was an armored 
car and (except for a tiny slit for the driver 
to see through)) was completely enclosed. 
We lurched forward a few yards. We were 
now out of Israel and in the UN supervised 
no-man’s land. Two trim UN officers boarded 
our car and checked our identification. All 
was in order. Again we moved on, Now we 
stopped at the Jordanian gate. Arab legion- 
naires with their colorful headresses and 
colorless automatic rifles stationed themselves 
at either door and with an Arab driver now 
at the wheel we were ready to begin our 
journey in earnest. I didn’t notice my watch, 
but I think the trip took about twenty minutes. 
But being in a nearly completely darkened 
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car and almost thrown from the wooden 
benches at every turn—and with no one 
saying a word for fear it would be the wrong 
one, it seemed like much longer than twenty 
minutes. 

With a final lurch we ground to a halt. The 
legionnaires disembarked. We were now in 
Israeli territory again. The slats were thrown 
open and I could now see our convoy. A UN 
command car was in the lead followed by our 
vehicle. Then came a truckload of police who 
were to replace the garrison now stationed on 
Scopus. They in turn were followed by an- 
other truck, this one loaded down with food 
and stores—and finally another UN jeep. 

As we approached the top and the imposing 
buildings of the Hebrew University (photo be- 
low) hove into view, we could not help but 
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be awed by the panoramic scene before us. 
This sight was second in beauty only to several 
views from atop the mountain. 

It didn’t take long to walk the several 
hundred yards to the library. As I stood be- 
fore the building I was impressed with its 
similarity to a Byzantine fortress. Constructed 
of stone blocks quarried nearby, the archi- 
tectural continuity was marred only by a 
neon star of David which had recently been 
placed on top of the roof, facing Israel, to 
serve as a constant reminder to the people 
that although Mt. Scopus was in the midst 
of a hostile Arab sea, the search for knowl- 
edge that it represents would never be for- 
gotten. 

Many details of design and construction 
have grown dim to my memory during the 
passing of this year, but one aspect of the 
library’s interior remains as vivid now as 
the moment I viewed it. 

Perhaps some of you have seen movies of 
the fall of Pompeii. You will recall how, 
when rediscovered, it was evident that there 
was no for warning of the impending disaster. 
Meals were found half eaten, tools scattered 
as if in the midst of being used—just so at 
the library. Beside an open -book lay a pad. 


Someone had obviously been taking notes. 
In the middle of a word it abruptly ends. 
Some catalog cards are on a work table only 
partly sorted—others only partly filed. A lat- 
ter day people coming upon this scene would 
be hard put to explain it. 

I wish I could say that the loss of access to 
Mt. Scopus was the last of the disasters to 
strike the Hebrew University Library. It 
wasn't. Only last month an archeological ex- 
pedition was ambushed near Jerusalem. 
Among the dead was one of the library’s most 
respected and well-loved bibliographers. 

But in the wake of tragedy the library car- 
ries on. Last year Professor Leon Carnovsky 
of the University of Chicago Library School 
came to Israel under UN auspices to lay the 
groundwork for a library school which would 
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be attached to the Hebrew University Library. 
A few weeks ago I received a copy of the 
prospectus of this new library school. I would 
like to read to you one paragraph from the 
announcement: | 

“The purpose of the training will be to 
develop in students (1) an appreciation of 
the important role of the library in human 
civilization, (2) knowledge of books and bib- 
liographies, (3) understanding of the needs 
and habits of library users—be they scholars 
or new literates—and finally, comprehension 
of the principles and procedures for bringing 
books and people together. Emphasis will 
be laid both on the academic side of librarian- 
ship and upon its social and educational role, 
especially in connection with the integration 
of new and diverse immigrants into the cul- 
tural life of the nation.” 

I believe that the similarity of the lines I 
have just read to our own expressed aims is 
sufficiently close as to warrant our continued 
support of and cooperation with the librarians 
of Israel. These men and women, by their 
devotion and tenacity, not only have demon- 
strated a deep loyalty to our profession, but 
have brought real honor and glory to the 
entire academic world, 
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WHEN CARNIVAL OF BOOKS WENT TO EUROPE. 


Over the air every Saturday in the midwest 
area surrounding Chicago is heard the an- 
nouncement “Irs Carnival of Books, presented 
transcribed by WMAQ-NBC in Chicago, in 
cooperation with the American Library Asso- 
ciation.” Since June 9, 1956, these have been 
the opening words of Ruth Harshaw’s stimu- 
lating radio program on children’s books. In 
other areas on other stations the same pro- 
gram is heard through the magic of tapes on 
a growing number of commercial and educa- 
tional stations. | 
Many ALA members throughout the coun- 
try have helped Mrs. Harshaw in her selec- 
tion of books to be presented and in finding 
children to talk with the authors about their 
books. On several occasions the programs 
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by Ruth Harshaw 


were “live” from ALA meetings; in years 
past Carnival of Books was a feature on the 
NBC network. Children’s librarians hope that 
it may again be made a regular network fea- 
ture. 

Ruth Harshaw’s Carnival of Books fifteen- 
minute programs are enlivened by dramatized 
excerpts from each book. Then children who 
have read and enjoyed the book talk with the 
author and Mrs. Harshaw about it, asking 
questions which often lead to amusing and 
illuminating comments by the writer. Mrs. 
Harshaw’s conversations with authors and 
children are transcribed in cities all across the 
United States in order to have authors partici- 
pate-——wherever they may be. A trip to Europe 
last summer made it possible for her to pre- 
sent outstanding and favorite children’s books 
with their English, Scandinavian, French and 
German authors. In this article, she shares 
with ALA Bulletin readers her delightful ex- 
periences in meeting these authors and the 
children who interviewed them for Carnival of 


Books. 


It is was almost impossible to believe that 
after the months of correspondence with 
broadcasting stations, editors, authors, librar- 
ians and children the right author, with the 
chosen panel of children would all arrive at 
the designated studio at the right hour in the 
right city in Europe to be recorded for Carni- 
val of Books. But, promptly at three o’clock 
on August 27, Astrid Lind- 
gren, with her daughter, who 
inspired the story of Pippi 
Longstocking, and three 
other children arrived in the 
Swedish Broadcasting Sta- 
tion in Stockholm. The re- 
cording of twenty-eight 
European authors for the 
Carnival of Books had be- 
gun. 

One night long ago, Mrs. 
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Lindgren said, her daughter, then about seven, 
asked for her usual story. “What shall it be 
about tonight?” her mother asked. Her daugh- 
ter replied at once, “Tell me about Pippi 
Longstocking.” 

“That was such a strange name,” Mrs. 
Lindgren explained, “I quickly had to make 
up a very strange girl.” And Pippi Longstock- 
ing became a book which delights Swedish 
and American children! 

Edith Unnerstad, the author I recorded 
next, who wrote Pysen and The Saucepan 
Journey, and who is also one of Sweden’s 
leading adult novelists, creates out of her lov- 
ing spirit, these kindly, charming family 
stories which are such a delight for mothers 
to read aloud. Mrs. Unnerstad’s home, in a 
wooded suburban area outside Stockholm, 
expresses what one feels everywhere in her 
country—the appreciation for their own arts 
and crafts. 

After taking the “Fairy-Tale Tour” of Den- 
mark to Odense and Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s home, through a land of shining white 
thatch-roof houses and moated castles, it was 
delightful to meet and record in Copenhagen, 
Hedvig Collin, author of Young Hans Chris- 
ttan Andersen. 

Hedvig Collin had written me before I left 
home, “I hope I can get permission to die 
before you come. I am so nervous when I 
come close to the radio house that I am shak- 
ing all over my system. I feel it is a chamber 
of terror!” 

More than a century ago, Jonas Collin, an 
ancestor of Hedvig Collin’s, befriended Hans 
Christian Andersen, and stories of this most 
famous Danish author have come down in the 
Collin family from generation to generation. 

My first visit to Paris was made memorable 
through my meeting Marquerite Clément who 
traveled from her vacation retreat across 
France to Paris so that I might record her. 
In her book In France, she shares with the 
reader her love for, and her delight in her 
country. It was an enuthusiastic group of 
young Americans living in Paris who met us 
for the interview. One girl on the panel said 
that the book In France had told her more 
of France and its people than she had learned 
in her three years of touring France. 
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Mlle. Clément has a great sadness over her 
own country and the world. “We were once 
a nation of thinkers,” she said, “now we have 
no time to think, we merely hurry with not 
enough thought of our destination.” But this, 
she added, is true, too, of America. Mlle. 
Clément knows our country well as she has 
lectured here for many years beginning be- 
fore the first World War. 

Michel Rouzé, a former journalist, gives 
full credit for the writing of his book Mystery 
of Mont Saint-Michel to a Paris librarian. 
“When I was thirteen, I started frequenting a 
library for young people called ‘L’Heure 
Joyeuse’—the first library especially for chil- 
dren in France, founded by the American 
Committee for Children’s Libraries. Not long 
ago I returned there by chance and met a 


lady who had been librarian there in the past. 


She said, ‘Why don’t you also write chil- 
dren’s book?’?” M. Rouzé went on to say, 
“And that is why in three weeks I wrote The 
Mystery of Mont Saint-Michel.” 

Laurent de Brunhoff, carrying on so well 
the BABAR series begun by his father, Jean 
de Brunhoff, told us of his small daughter 
Ann’s delight over the BABAR books and 
added that when she was born a friend came 
in to see her, threw up his hands and said, 
“But she hasn’t a trunk.” 

It was fortunate that I arrived in London 
two days before I was scheduled to begin 
the recording of seventeen English authors at 
the BBC, as I learned upon arrival that Ed- 
ward Ardizzone had to be added to the first 
day’s list. He was leaving that afternoon for 
Stockholm to accept the Hans Christian 
Andersen Award given to Eleanor Farjeon 
for The Little Bookroom, which he illustrated. 
The very alert young children on the panel 
were not only familiar with all of his Little 
Tim books, but were equally familiar with the 
many books Mr. Ardizzone has illustrated. 
Their conversation with the genial Mr. Ardiz- 
zone was so delightful that I missed the final 
signal from, the director and we ran three 
minutes overtime. Cutting those three min- 
utes from the tape was a painful experience. 

Allan Campbell McLean, author of The Hill 
of the Red Fox, dropped in at my hotel the 
night before the recording, bringing with him 
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his lawyer, in kilts, to tell me about the 
wonders of the Isle of Skye where he went to 
live after five years in the RAF during the 
war. As eleven o’clock approached, I grew 
very conscious of the time and looked at my 
watch. Mr. McLean arose and said, “Out of 
consideration for you, we will go, but it is 
against our principles, In Skye our great 


recreation is talking and no good conversa- 


tion ends before two in the morning.” 

The first day of recording as originally 
planned had included only Mary Norton, 
author of The Borrowers, and Noel Streat- 
feild, well-known author of all the popular 
Shees stories. We met for lunch, the men 
having flown to Sweden and the Isle of Skye, 
respectively, immediately after the recordings. 
The luncheon was stamped forever on my 
mind by a conversation I heard there. Miss 
Streatfeild in her swift flowing speech said 
that she had a domestic problem. Her maid 
was in a state of distress. “You see,” she said, 
“I let my charwoman go and my maid insists 
she was a witch and that she will have her 
revenge in one way or another.” 

Mary Norton, as charming, gracious and 
beautiful as one would know she would be 
after reading The Borrowers and The Bor- 
rowers Afield, said in a soft, rather worried 
voice, “I have just advertised for a char- 
woman and I am afraid I do not live too far 
from you. She might apply to me for work 
and how will I know it’s she. What is her 
name?” 

Noel Streatfeild described this possible 
witch in detail and on that worried note the 
luncheon was over. It is not surprising that 
our best fantasy comes from England. 

The London children on each panel were 
so intelligent and articulate that I was de- 
lighted to have two equally intelligent and 
articulate American children on Grace Ho- 
garth’s panel. They held their own very well 
with two English children in a discussion of 
Mrs, Hogarth’s moving story The Funny Guy. 

In choosing the panel for the recording of 
Rumer Godden and her latest book The Fairy 
Doll, Eileen Colwell, the English librarian who 
so ably arranged for the panels, showed the 
greatest discernment. She chose a little girl 
named Jennifer who might have stepped out 
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of the pages of Miss Godden’s An Episode of 

Sparrows. My telephone rang the entire day 

after The Fairy Doll was broadcast in Chi- 

cago on December 8. The combination of 

Rumer Godden and Jennifer touched people 

deeply. In the interview, Jennifer said she 

had a fairy doll, and Rumer Godden said, 

“With wings?” 

JENNIFER: No, but I think I can make some 
—and TIl put sequins on them. 

Miss Goppen: Then the lights on the tree will 
shine on her. 

JENNIFER: We liaven’t any lights. 

Miss Goppen: Oh, I mean the lights in the 
room. What do you want to be when you 
grow up, Jennifer? 

JENNIFER: A fairy. 

Miss GoppEen: A Christmas tree fairy? 

JENNIFER: No, Miss Godden, a proper fairy. 

Miss Goppen: And what do you want to do 
when you are a fairy, wave a wand? 

JENNIFER: No, I want to be a fairy princess 
and live in a fairy palace and grant people 
wishes (pause) Help the poor who can’t 
do things (pause) And be kind to every- 
body. 

This conversation between these two with 
their lovely English accents and their hushed 


voices prompted people to write NBC such 
notes as this: 


Rumer Godden and the children were so 
delightful today that I felt impelled to let 
you know. how much I enjoyed the pro- 
gram. 


and another:. 


To let you know that two adults with six 
grand-children are thrilled weekly by Car- 
nival of Books, Chipperfield was delightful, 
also Rumer Godden. This is a program of 
goodwill toward our European cousins. 


I found I had a language difficulty with 
J. R. R. Tolkien. I finally said in despera- 
tion, “I do appreciate your coming up from 
Oxford so that I might record you, Professor 
Tolkien, but I can’t understand a word you 
say.” This amused him and he said, “A friend 
of mine tells me that I talk in shorthand and 
then smudge it.” 

Two brilliant English boys on the panel 
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asked Mr. Tolkien how he happened to write 
The Hobbit. He replied that he was in the 
midst of correcting 286 examination papers 
one day when he suddenly turned over one 
of the papers and wrote: “At the edge of his 
hole stood the Hobbit.” As he later tried to 
think just who and what this Hobbit was, his 
amazing story developed. 

I had almost as much trouble understand- 
ing Joseph Chipperfield; however, his won- 
derful enthusiasm for the wild moors of west- 
ern England reached me clearly. The boys on 
the panel discussing Windruff of Links Tor 
with him were superb, I feel a great desire to 
send some of these recordings to every child 
in this country—and the Chipperfield inter- 
view is one of them. Another, is the recording 
of Richard Church and Five Boys in A Cave. 
The sequel to Five Boys is called Down River 
and will be published soon which will please 
every reader of that exciting story of five 
boys exploring a secret cave. 

Lucy M. Boston and Rosemary Sutcliff 
were recorded the same day with two excel- 
lent panels of children. At the luncheon fol- 
lowing, Miss Boston invited me to tea to her 
home, 60 miles out of London—the oldest 
inhabited manor house in England, with 
foundations built in the ninth century. She 
told of the exciting time her son and some 
friends, students of architecture at Cambridge, 
had, when over the weekends, they came to 
the old manor with pickaxes and tore down 
relatively new walls and ceilings. The original 
fireplace, tall enough to walk into, together 
with the old stone walls, emerged, and all the 
charm of the old manor which you find in 
Children of Green Knowe is there now to see. 
The moat circling round it, with water supplied 
from a near-by stream; the amazing garden (in 
which, Mrs. Boston ‘says, she works twelve 
hours a day); the green knowe tree; the de- 
lightful ancient village close by—all ‘combine 
to make one of the most memorable ments of 
my visit to England. 

Rosemary Sutcliff said that her hole in 
Sussex had not been built in the ninth cen- 
tury, but it hed originally been a pig-sty be- 
longing to the near-by rectory, so it surely 
merited a visit. There are few signs of its 
past, and the charm of its present, with Miss 
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Sutcliff’s studio jutting out into the orchard, 
the two mushroom statues guarding the front 
door, and Miss Sutcliff’s own paintings adorn- 
ing many of the walls, is great. In spite of 
bodily pain since her early years, Miss Sut- 
cliff has a child-like beauty. She has created 
for herself a wonderful world and out of it 
have come her many books for young people 
such as The Queen Elizabeth Story and Out- 
cast; her first adult novel, Lady in Waiting 
which will be published soon; and many 
lovely paintings, as she is an artist of note in 
England! 

Jo Manton, author of The Story of Albert 
Schweitzer; Marguerite Fanchiotti, author of 
A Bow in the Cloud; Kitty Barne, author of 
Rosina Copper, Mystery Mare; Rhoda Power, 
author of From the Fury of the Northmen; 
Constance Savery, author of Welcome Saniza; 
were all delightful to meet and excellent in 
the panel discussions with the children. The 
final day of recordings brought to the BBC 
Dorothy Clewes, author of that charming new 
book, The Secret, and Rosalie Frye, author of 
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for Yourself 


Check these reasons 
why Library Binding 
is so economical: 


By adopting a Heckman library 
binding program, you can . . 
eliminate most devices for prolong- 
ing book life... lower your ultimate 
costs. 
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average 100 loans or better. 


cost of patching and repairing. 
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Librarians know books in publishers’ covers average 25 loans 


Yes, quality library bindings are economical 
Heckman service that your costs will be reduced, foo. 
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Dealing with Macimant is no gamble . 


A Bell for Ringeblume. Writing is a full- 
time occupation in the Clewes’ household, as 
Dorothy Clewes’ husband is the well-known 
British novelist, Winston Clewes. Rosalie 
Frye brought with her bells from the Austrian 
Tyrol and a small box in which there was a 
tiny mouse—a most enchanting mouse. Miss 
Frye makes, in leisure moments, mouse fami- 
lies—father, mother and children, and a little 
mouse house—for a London toy shop. She 
had brought a mother mouse with her. It 
made a charming ending to wonderful days of 
recording in London—and I was off to 
Munich. ` 

Jella Lepmann who established the Inter- 
national Youth Library in Munich was, to 
me, the most exciting personality in the city. 
Through her efforts, children were found for 
the discussions with a distinguished group of 
authors. There were Fritz Muhlenweg, author 
of Big Tiger and Christian; Reiner Zimnik, 
the youthful poet and artist who created 
Jonah, the Fisherman; Hans Bauman, author 
of Caves of the Great Hunters; and Erich 
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EXCITING CAREERS 
IN FAR AWAY PLACES 
WITH 


ARMY SPECIAL SERVICES 


Choose the country you would 
enjoy—Alaska, Germany/France, 
Italy, Japan, Korea, Okinawa or 
the United States. Discover the 
exciting challenge in providing 
good books and developing new 
areas of interest. 


Progressive and modern in tech- 
nique and operation, Army Li- 
braries are specialized to meet 
the needs of the military com- 
munity they serve. 


Basic requirements for Army Li- 
brarians: Minimum age 21; degree 
in library science from library 
school accredited by American 
Library Association, or gradua- 
tion, with not less than 30 semes- 
ter hours in library science from 
an accredited college or university. 
Starting salaries range from $3670 
to $5440, based on education, and 
experience. Salary differential— 
10% to 25% of base pay is au- 
thorized in some oversea com- 
mands. Successful librarians can 
expect advancement. 


Single women only are con- 


sidered for the majority of 
positions overseas. 


Write for a complete brochure. 


The Adjutant General 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Attention: AGMZ-R (L2) 


Kastner, a great gentleman and creator of 
the classic tale Emil and the Detectives. Since 
Jella Lepmann had inspired another of Mr. 
Kastner’s books, The Animals Conference, | 
recorded Jella Lepmann and her story of the 
International Youth Library, along with the 
story of The Animals Conference—and they 
have a relationship! 

After an interview on the Armed Forces 
Network about Carnival of Books, a program 
they are eager to broadcast; and an inter- 
view for Radio Free Europe which is inter- 
ested in counteracting Russian propaganda 
that American children read nothing but hor- 
ror comics and American Radio and Tele- 
vision is nothing but commercials, my work 
of recording in Europe was finished. The 
authors, librarians and children had arrived 
on the right dates at the right hours and in 
the right studios in five European cities and 
the series Carnival of Books Abroad was com- 
pleted. 


The programs in the European series will be 
heard over WMAQ, Chicago, through April 
1957. Advance listings of Carnival of Books 
programs appear in the ALA Bulletin (below), 
Top of the News, School Libraries, The Horn 
Book and other publications. Librarians may 
request copies of future program schedules 
from WMAQ. Tapes of Carnival of Books 
programs may be obtained either for use off 
the air or for rebroadcast. The simple ar- 
rangements for rebroadcasting the program 
must be worked out with WMAQ in advance. 
Tapes may be rented for $5.00; purchased for 
$8.00 each. Address Carnival of Books, 
WMAQ, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Iili- 
nots. It is interesting to note that the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters now 
obtains tapes of Carnival of Books programs, 
makes them available to educational radio sta- 
tions throughout the country for rebroadcast. 


CARNIVAL OF BOOKS PROGRAM 


February 2—-The Hill of the Red Fox by 
Allan Campbell McLean (Dutton) 
February 9-—The Family that Grew and Grew 


and Homer Sees the Queen by Margaret 
Baker (Whittlesey) 
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February 16—From the Fury of the North- 
men by Rhoda Power (Houghton Mifflin) 

February 23—The Borrowers Afield by Mary 
Norton (Harcourt Brace) 

March 2—ZLittle Tim and the Brave Sea Cap- 
tain by Edward Ardizzone (Oxford) 

March 9—The Hobbitt by J. R. R. Tolkien 
(Houghton Mifflin) 

March 16—The Secret by Dorothy Clewes 
(Coward McCann) 

March 23—A Bell for Ringeblume by Rosalie 
Frye (Dutton) 

March 30—The Glass Slipper by Eleanor 
Farjeon (Viking) 

April 6—Big Tiger and Christian by Fritz 
Muhlenweg (Pantheon) 

April 13—Emil and the Detectives by Erich 
Kastner (Doubleday) 

April 20—Caves of the Great Hunters by Hans 
Baumann (Pantheon) 

April 27—~Jonah, the F Beernen by Reiner 
Zimnik renmaepey 


ENGLISH BOOKS 
LIBRARIANS ... 


You can obtain all books published in 

Great Britain by sending your orders to 

‘BBC in New York, thus avoiding delay 
and foreign currency complications, 


We offer special facilities through our 
London Research Organization for out- 
of-print and difficult-to-get publications. 
Want lists are promptly attended to. 


The 

British 
Book 
Centr C, Inc., 


Library Division 
122 East 55th St, New York 22, N.Y. 
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Tails! A whole book about them and the animals to 
which they blong. Profusely illustrated in full-color 


and p ite. 
654” Ages 4-7 March $1.50 
By Curt Carroll 


SAN JACINTO Elizabeth Rice, Iflus. 


A new junior historical novel based on the Texas 
Revolution by the author who won national acclaim 

with The Golden Herd in 1952. 
March $2.00 


5, a" g BAY Teen-age 
By M. Vere DeVault and 


HORNED LIZARDS — treodore W. Munch 


Carol Rogers, Hius, 


Delightful picture book about horned lizards and 
some of their awesome, ancient relatives, Colorful il- 
Mintra tiong on every page. 

g 9” Ages 6-16 $1.50 


THE LITTLE LEAGUE WAY 


By Curtis Bishop 


Another of Bishop’s famous Little League stories, 
brimming over with exciting baseball battles featur- 
ing young Americans at bat. 

February $2.00 


5B” y 84" Ages 9-12 
PUBLISHERS 
THE STECK COMPANY AUSTIN, TEXAS 











February 
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INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF PUBLICATIONS 


Miss Daniels is the associate librarian of the 
Columbus Memorial Library, Pan American 
Union, Washington, D.C. 


The first hemispheric meeting to discuss the 
many problems concerned with the interna- 
tional exchange of publications on both ofh- 
cial and institutional bases was called by 
UNESCO in Havana October 1-5, 1956. 
Twenty-eight participants from ten countries 
of Latin America, and the United States, as 
well as two European countries and the Brit- 
ish West Indies were in attendance. The 
working papers prepared in advance for dis- 
cussion purposes covered such topics as exist- 
ing international conventions and agreements 
on exchange, different forms and methods of 
exchange, problems of transportation and 
customs, the reports of the exchange situation 
in eleven countries of Latin America, the 
report of the UNESCO meeting in Paris on 
exchange, a study of the possible revision of 
the international and inter-American agree- 
ments on exchange, the creation of national 
exchange centers, techniques used in the in- 
ternational exchange of publications, steps 
taken by governments of Latin America to 
encourage official exchange, and the contribu- 
tion of the Organization of American States 
to international exchange of publications in 
the Americas. 

The agenda was divided into four topics. 
Under the heading of “Activities of the gov- 
ernments to aid in the exchange of official 
scientific and literary publications in Latin 
America; intergovernmental agreements of bi- 
lateral and multilateral nature; and Activities 
of national exchange centers” the following 
topics were discussed: (1) types of inter- 
national exchange; (2) types of material used 
for exchange; (3) legislation; (4) inter- 
national organizations and their role in ex- 
change; (5) organization of exchange pro- 
grams; (6) international agreements; and 
(7) indexes and bibliographical lists. The sec- 
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by Marietia Daniels 


ond topic entitled “Techniques used in the 
international exchange of publications; 
Methods used in Latin America and their re- 
sults; Types of materials exchanged” was di- 
vided into the discussion of the following 
points: (l) materials; (2) bibliographical 
lists and other sources; (3) customs privi- 
leges; and (4) control of publications distri- 
bution, The -third topic of the “Creation and 
maintenance of national exchange centers and 
basic problems in their organization” was dis- 
cussed from the points of view of national 
centers and possible pilot projects for experi- 
mental purposes. The “Possible revision of 
international and inter-American exchange 
agreements; Latin American cooperation with 
other countries in the field of the international 
exchange of publications” was studied in ref- 
erence to the possible revision of the Brussels 
conventions of 1886 and suggestions were 
made for the text of a new inter-American 
agreement. 

The meeting recognized that the present 
state of exchanges results from inadequate 
national legislation, lack of national centers 
or networks for exchange purposes, insuffi- 
cient bibliographical information, lack of pro- 
fessionally trained personnel to administer the 
programs; and numerous barriers to the inter- 
national exchange of publications in the cus- 
toms and postal machinery. Their recom- 
mendations therefore covered the following 
aspects of the problem: (1) the need for 
creating national exchange centers or net- 
works and important factors in their crea- 
tion and maintenance; (2) the inclusion of 
non-book materials and bibliographical serv- 
ices as well as printed matter in exchange 
programs; (3) adherence to international 
agreements for the reduction of postal rates 
and abolition of customs charges for exchange 
materials; (4) a request to UNESCO and the 
OAS to organize a pilot national exchange 
either in Chile or in Brazil; (5) the organi- 
zation of a pilot exchange center for a specific 
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type of material or field of interest, recom- 
mending either the University of Sao Paulo 
or the Scientific Documentation Center in 
Mexico; (6) desirability of a new interna- 
tional convention on exchanges to replace the 
Brussels conventions; (7) the need for a new 
inter-American convention on exchanges; and 
(8) a request to UNESCO to prepare a man- 
ual on exchange techniques. As an appendix, 
a draft inter-American convention was drawn 
up to be submitted to the OAS. 

The final report, issued in Spanish only, 
includes the background of the meeting, work- 
ing papers, agenda, list of participants, sum- 
mary minutes, officers, and recommendations. 
(Reunion de expertos sobre canje interna- 
cional de publicaciones en la América Latina, 
La Habana, 1955, Informe final, compilado 
por Marietta Daniels, Relator General. La 
Habana, UNESCO, 1956. xxxiv, 225p.) 





ELIGIBILITY OF LIBRARIANS IN THE AAUP 


All college and university librarians of profes- 
sional status are now regarded by the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors as 
being “engaged in teaching or research,” and 
as thus meeting this primary requirement for 
membership in the Association, regardless of 
what part of the library’s activities they may 
be engaged in. This decision is contained in 
the report of a meeting of the Association’s 
Council appearing in the Spring 1956 AAUP 
Bulletin, and is the result of the work of a 
Special Committee on Eligibility for Member- 
ship. 

Additional requirements for eligibility 
made of all prospective active members are 
an appointments of at least one year, in an 
approved institution, to a position of at least 
half time, with faculty status. This last re- 
quirement is satisfied by the possession of one 
of the conventional academic ranks or of the 
privilege of voting in faculty meetings. 

A membership count made during the past 
summer revealed that 738 librarians are al- 
ready members of the American Association 
of University Professors. This places li- 
brarians in 20th place in a list of 46 subject- 
matter fields among which the present mem- 
bership of nearly 40,000 is distributed. 
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On September 1, headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Library Association were opened in the 
Chicago Public Library building. On the fol- 
lowing day the first official meetings were 
held there, when the Executive and Publish- 
ing Boards of the Association convened. 

Members of these Boards and librarians 
who have visited the new offices have been 
pleased at the commodious, attractive quarters 
which have been placed at the disposal of the 
Association through the generosity of the 
trustees of the Chicago Public Library. The 
splendidly lighted room 60 by 50 feet in size 
is sufficient to give all the space needed for 
the office work. ... 





Cordial greetings have been extended to the 
ALA by numerous organizations, many of 
which have no connection with library work. 

The removal of executive offices from Bos- 
ton to Chicago will not mean the lessening in 
any way those close connections which have 
always existed between headquarters and li- 
brary activities in New England and the East. 
It promises to mean in addition to these con- 
nections, closer relations between the Associ- 
ation and the increasing library activities in 


the West and South.... 
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KANSAS CITY: 1957 


Kansas City, site of the ALA convention in 
1957, is not an old city, historically speaking. 
Because of its location at the junction of the 
Kansas (Kaw) and the Missouri Rivers, Kan- 
sas City was first used as a meeting place 
between Indians and French fur traders. It 
was not until 1821 that a white trader, Fran- 
cois Chouteau, established a trading post 
within the present city limits. 

An early pioneer, Isaac McCoy, established 
another settlement five miles south of the 
river on an intersection of roads from Chou- 
teau’s warehouse and a road from Independ- 
ence, Missouri. The site later was named 
Westport. By 1846 Westport had grown to 
about 300 people whose living depended al- 
most entirely upon supplying merchandise 
used to outfit wagons and traders for the 
rugged trip to Santa Fe. 

The plat of Kansas City was not laid out 
and approved by the county court until 1850. 
It was officially designated The Town of Kan- 
sas, but was better known as Westport Land- 
ing because of its larger neighbor to the 
South. It did not take the name of Kansas 
City until 1889 when the name was changed 
by charter. 

Kansas City had seen her share of hard- 
ships when the Civil War battle of Westport 
was fought in the area of the Country Club 
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Plaza. Forty-one thousand men participated 
under the commands of Generals Price and 
Curtis. War left the town with only two assets, 
but they were important. Kansas City had its 
site and its spirit. Composing their differences 
as best they could, the people turned again 
to the task of building their city. With the 
railroads constantly pushing westward, the vi- 
sion of Kansas City’s public figures, even be- 
fore the Civil War, mounted to continued 
growth. 

Today Kansas City is seventeenth in metro- 
politan areas of the United States having a 
population of 814,357. 

. As they say in the stage show ditty, “Every- 
thing is up to date in Kansas City.” 

Kansas City is the “Heart of America.” 
Located nearly on the geographical center of 
the United States it is served by 12 trunkline 
railroads, making it an ideal convention city. 
The location of the major hotels in the down- 
town district and the proximity of the huge 
air-conditioned Municipal Auditorium adds 
to Kansas City’s attraction as a convention 
city. The Auditorium has a seating capacity 
of over 15,000 in the arena; the Exhibition 
Hall provides nearly four acres of exhibit 
space for commercial shows and expositions; 
the Music Hall seats 3,000 persons, and finally 
the Little Theatre seats a maximum of 1,000 
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persons. Still another attraction to this con- 
venient arrangement is the Municipal Audi- 
torium Garage. Just across the street from the 
Auditorium and the hotels is underground 
parking facilities for 1200 cars. The “Roof” 
of the garage is a beautifully landscaped 
park, a block square. Nothing could be more 
convenient than having the hotels, convention 
headquarters, parking facilities and all the 
wonderful eating places of Kansas City within 
easy walking distance of each other. 

It would seem as if the hotels in Kansas 
City have been planning for the American 
Library Association convention since 1938, the 
last time the convention was held here. The 
hotels and motels in the Kansas City area are 
engaged in a multimillion dollar expansion, 
air-conditioning and improvements program 
to accommodate the summer convention 
visitor. 

Meeting the weatherman in head-on hand- 
to-hand combat, Kansas City now claims the 
designation of “air-conditioned city.” The 
weather can be delightful or hot. We say, “If 
you're not satisfied with the weather just wait 
a minute, it will change.” 

The Hotel Muehlebach has nearly com- 
pleted the Towers addition, which will pro- 
vide 250 extra guest rooms and increase the 
hotel’s over-all capacity to 1,500 persons, The 
Aladdin Hotel has also had a major face-lift- 
ing by installing air-conditioning throughout 
and completely refurnishing 217 of 300 
rooms. These are just two examples of the 
over-all hotel picture in the “Heart of 
America.” 

Seven federal highways enter Kansas City 
creating an ideal setup for the visitors pre- 
ferring motels to hotels. Almost completely 
air-conditioned, the motel picture in Kansas 
City is a highly competitive one. There are an 
approximate 80 motels in the Kansas City 
area, varying in size and facilities. Unlike the 
resort area, Kansas City’s motel business is 
non-seasonal and the quality of its service is 
dictated by the fact that its lifeblood is the 
returning or repeat guest. 

Kansas City has made a major transition in 
a short span of years, changing from a farm- 
ing and distributing center to one in which 
industry plays a dominant role. In its factories 
are employed about 108,900 persons in the 


metropolitan area. Site of the first of the 
nation’s automobile assembly operations, re- 
moved from the area of manufacture, Greater 
Kansas City now ranks second only to Detroit 
as an automobile assembly point. It ranks first 
in the distribution of farm equipment and the 
manufacture of automatic vending machines. 

Every seventh woman in the United States 
wears Kansas City fashions and in the wom- 
en’s ready-to-wear field, Kansas City now 
ranks sixth in the nation, producing mostly 
coats and suits, dresses and some sportswear. 

Some of the main attractions the Kansas 
City area holds are its major league baseball 
team, the Kansas City Athletics, whose games 
were attended by over a million people each 
of the two years the team has been here; the 
Linda Hall Library of Science and Technol- 
ogy, Midwest Research Institute, Starlight 
Theatre, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art and the Mary Atkins Museum of Fine 
Arts, and by convention time, the Harry S. 
Truman Memorial Library will be open. Just 
a few miles southeast of Kansas City is the 
Unity School of Christianity, international 
headquarters for this group. 


Kansas City isn’t all serious in its arts and 
science. The “Twelfth Street Rag,” named 
after 12th street here, is typical of the bounce 
of Kansas City when it starts out to play. 
Kansas City is not “wide open” anymore as 
many people remember her. 

Any summary of Kansas City would be in- 
complete without mention of the Country Club 
Plaza. Art treasures from Europe, Asia and 
Mexico grace the intersections of the model 
for city planners. The Plaza has carefully 
planned shopping centers, parks, bridal paths, 
golf courses and other recreational areas. 
Through careful restrictions and submission 
of all plans to a central office, each home is 
made to harmonize with its particular sur- 
roundings. 

Business buildings of the Country Club 
Plaza are all of picturesque Spanish design. 
Large landscapped parking lots are free to 
the public. 

Kansas City has many attractions for con- 
ventioneers and we know you will enjoy the 
many conveniences awaiting you in the “Heart 
of America.” 
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Now you can have all the benefits of the 
Plasti-Kleer “Lifetime” Cover ... Tough 
Mylar Film... “Undercover” Reinforced 
Edge protected from picking and peeling 
.... Plus the added feature of adjustability! 
The “Duplex-Lifetime” Cover will adjust to 
fit any book in its size range... eliminates 
measuring ... perfect for odd-size books... 
“emergency stock” when you run out of 
individual sizes! 


REINFORCED EDGE .. . Protects 
points of greatest wear... top 
and bottom edges and corners. 


PAPER “CUSHION” .. . Protects 
book's binding against knocks 
and blows ... speeds jacketing! 


+ 


*Registered Trade Mark, 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 


Two-piece cover tele. Pressure sensitive adhesive 
scopes to fit book jacket., joins halves with a touch. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN COOPERATION 


by Harold Hughesdon and Gertrude Costello 


Mr. Hughesdon is instructor in library sci- 
ence, and Miss Costello, a student, The College 
of St. Catherine, St. Paul. 


In St. Paul, Minnesota, inter-library coopera- 
tion between four liberal arts colleges started 
in 195].* These institutions are Hamline Uni- 
versity, Macalester College, The College of St. 
Catherine, and The College of St. Thomas, 
with enrollments ranging from 1,522 to 795. 
Two of them are coeducational, and The Col- 
lege of St. Catherine and The College of St. 
Thomas are for women and men respectively. 
All four are accredited by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools.? It is evident, therefore, that the 
group exhibits enough homogeneity to make 
cooperation feasible. 

The first meeting between the librarians 
from all four colleges was held in the spring 
of 1951 and was arranged by David R. Wat- 
kins, then librarian of the College of St. 
Thomas and now principal librarian in the 
Reference Department of the University of 
Minnesota Library. The primary purpose of 
this and subsequent meetings was to give the 
librarians the opportunity of becoming better 
acquainted with one another so that they 
could exchange ideas and discuss common 
problems. 

They intended, for the time being at least, 
to keep their efforts on an informal basis. For 
instance, they had no plans for cooperative 
acquisitions work, but they did discuss book 


1 Periodical Holdings and Subscriptions in Eight 
Minnesota Libraries (St. Paul, Minnesota: Inter- 
College-Hill Reference Library Project, Feb., 1954), 


« Ve 
; 21. S. Office of Education, Education Directory— 
Part 3—Higher Education (Washington: Govt. Print. 
Off., 1953-54), pp. 75-76. l 

2E. C, Colwell, “Inter-University Cooperation,” 
Library Quarterly, XXII (1952), 1-4. > 


dealers for both foreign and domestic titles, in 
order that each might find the most suitable 
one for his library. They also looked into the 
merits of several binderies, since some of 
them were dissatisfied with the one they were 
employing at the time. 

However, the most extensive project they 
undertook involved the periodical resources of 
the libraries. All realized that each library 
had both incomplete sets and unique current 
subscriptions; on the other hand many titles, 
both current and otherwise, were held by 
more than one library. Several factors had 
contributed to the over-all picture. Gaps had 
been caused by limited budgets and by vacilla- 
tion on the part of librarian and faculty; 
duplication in holdings between colleges had 
inevitably arisen as a result of completely in- 
dependent operation. Furthermore, each li- 
brarian realized the advantages of having the 
unique titles in any one library available to 
the students and faculty of all the colleges. 

Their plan was to make a union list on 
3” X 5” cards, the entire list to represent the 
periodical holdings of all four libraries. One 
such set would then be held by each library. 
Each card contained the title of the periodical, 
the length of the run, and the name of the 
college holding the file. This meant duplicate 
cards in the many cases where more than one 
library subscribed to the same periodical. The 
list was to be kept up to date by an exchange 
of cards which would report any change in 
a library’s holdings. All four libraries agreed 
to share the responsibility for maintaining 
certain titles, and a few exchanges were made. 

However, the main purpose of the list was 
to show what was available in each library 
and, by means of a more liberal inter-library 
loan policy agreed on by the four librarians, 
to make these resources available to the other 
colleges. The card file was, therefore, princi- 
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pally a “finding list.” 

A year later, while this cooperative effort 
was still in its infancy, a much more formal 
and positive plan of cooperation between the 
four libraries was made possible. 


THE HILL GRANT 


This new venture, called the Inter-College- 
Bill Reference Library Project, “ [received its | 
original impetus [from] Mrs. Hugo Reny, a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the James 
Jerome Hill Reference Library. Dr. Wilhelmus 
Bryan, then Dean of Macalester College, 
helped by arousing the interest of Dr. Charles 
Turck, President of Macalester College, and of 
Dr. Hurst Anderson, then President of Ham- 
line University. Mother Antonine, then Presi- 
dent of The College of St. Catherine, and the 
Very Reverend Vincent J. Flynn, President 
of the College of St. Thomas and a Trustee of 
the Hill Library, immediately joined with the 
others in conversations with A. J. Heckman, 
Executive Director of the Louis W. and Maud 
Hill Family Foundation, and with Roger B. 
Shepard and George W. Morgan, President 
and Vice-President of the Hill Library.’ 
These people believed that cooperation be- 
tween the four colleges and the Hill Library 
would have a significant effect on the com- 
munity and on the four colleges, and would 
result in a much more extensive use of the 
exceptional facilities afforded by the Hill 
Reference Library. 

This belief was in keeping with the objec- 
tives of the Hill Family Foundation, which 
are: “To pioneer and assist pioneer organiza- 
tions in science, welfare and education; to 
assist in the development of efficiency and 
correlation of existing programs which have 
public acceptance and support; to aid in the 
development of new bodies of knowledge and 
to encourage the utilization or correlation of 
existing bodies of knowledge; and to support 
projects directed toward the development of a 
closer relationship between research and prac- 
tice in the broad field of human welfare.”® 


.“ Periodical Holdings and Subscriptions in Eight 
Minnesota Libraries, op. cit., p. iii. 

* Louis W. and Maud Hill Family Foundation, Re- 
port for the Fiscal Year March 1, 1954 to March 1, 
1955, (St. Paul, Minnesota: 1955), p. 5. 
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With this in mind, the four colleges decided 
to make application for funds for a large scale 
cooperative venture. 


“On April 8, 1952, a petition was pre- 
sented to the Trustees of the Louis W. 

. and Maud Hill Family Foundation on 
behalf of the four accredited colleges of 
St. Paul—The College of St. Catherine, 
The College of St. Thomas, Hamline Uni- 
versity and Macalester College. The 
President of the Board of Trustees of the 
Hill Reference Library on April 22, 
1952, signed a letter to accompany the 
petition, expressing the interest of the 
Library and its willingness to cooperate 
and participate in any program that 
would be helpful to the colleges and to 
the community. As a result of this peti- 
tion, the Trustees of the Louis W. and 
Maud Hill Family Foundation made a 
grant of $2,500 for the purpose of hav- 
ing a survey made of the libraries and 
an exploration made of various projects 
for developing a cooperative college 
project that would include these four 
colleges and the Hill Reference Library. 
The survey was made by Dr. A. F. Kuhl- 
man, the distinguished director of the 
Joint University Libraries of Nashville, 
Tennessee. His final report, made after 
two visits to St. Paul, each lasting ap- 
proximately one week, was completed on 
December 1, 1952.’ 


This report was to be a starting point for 
cooperative planning and development: in it 
Dr. Kuhlman pointed out the limitations of, as 
well as the opportunities for, cooperation. In 
surveying the four college libraries he kept 
in mind five criteria which he considered 
essential in developing and maintaining effec- 
tive library service. Each library should have: 
(1) such resources of books, periodicals and 
other cultural media (films, phonograph 
records, slides, etc.) as will support and en- 
rich the institution’s teaching program; 
(2) suitable physical plant or quarters and 
equipment; (3) a staff made competent 


e “History and Summary of the Petition” (St. Paul: 
Presidents of thè Four Colleges, February 20, 1953), 
p. 1. (Mimeographed.) l 
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through appropriate academic and technical 
training and experience; (4) functional or- 
ganization of materials for intelligent and 
easy use, and (5) such an integration of li-' 
brary resources and services with the in-' 


structional program as will make the library ` 


a vital instrument in the teaching program.”’ 


Two major library projects have resulted, 
thus far, from the Kuhlman Report. They 
are the union list, Periodical Holdings and 
Subscriptions in Eight Minnesota Libraries, 
and the dexigraphed catalogs of the holdings 
of the Hill Reference Library. 


THe Union List 


At the same time Dr. Kuhlman was making 
the survey, “he requested that information 
about the periodical collections be assembled 
and he obtained permission to use part of the 
survey funds to begin work on a union list of 
periodical holdings. Also, at his suggestion, 
the St. Paul Public Library collections were 
included in the list. Later Carleton College 
and St. Olaf College, [both of] Northfield, 
Minnesota, were invited to add their hold- 
ings.’”® 

The card lists that the four St. Paul col- 
leges had already prepared and exchanged 
made this work of compiling the holdings list 
somewhat easier, although integrating these 
lists with that of the Hill Reference Library 
and St. Paul Public Library was a formida- 


ble task. The list was printed in February, 


1954, and it reveals many opportunities for 
improving holdings among the six St. Paul 
libraries involved in the plan. 

Unlike the earlier card lists, and as is 
stated in its preface, the new union list is not 
primarily a finding list. It is intended to serve 
as a basis for cooperative storage, for selec- 
tion of new titles, for exchanges of holdings, 
and for discarding duplicates. 

The list, Periodical Holdings and Subscrip- 
tions in Eight Minnesota Libraries, shows that 
there is not as much duplication as might be 
expected in either subscriptions or holdings. 
For the 1,076 subscriptions to the periodicals 


* A. F. Kuhlman, “Cooperation in Library Develop- 
ment and in Higher Education in St. Paul,” (St. Paul, 
1952), p. 1. (Mimeographed.) 

* Periodical Holdings and Subscriptions in Eight 
Minnesota Libraries, op. cit, pp. ii-iv. 
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listed in the first half of the list, 705 are 
carried currently in only one of the six li- 
braries; 201 in two libraries; 70 in three; 42 
in four; 23 in five and‘ only 26, or 2.42% 
in the six libraries. 

For 270 current titles for which there are 
broken files but no subscriptions, 234 titles 
are to be found in only one library and 31 
in two libraries. Also, 440 out of 582 extinct 
titles included in the union list are in only one 
library—a horrible warning of what may 
happen as the result of uncontrolled vacilla- 
tion, whether for financial or other reasons. 

Now that the list is complete, the plan is 
to consolidate holdings by transferring or 
depositing both partial and complete files of 
periodicals in the library in which they will 
be most useful. The Hill Foundation has 
allocated funds from the grant to each of the 
four colleges to help make this possible. 


THe CLASSED CATALOG 


The grant also financed the other major li- 
brary project, the dexigraphed copy of the 
classed catalog of the James Jerome Hill 
Reference Library. This library uses Li- 
brary of Congress classification so that to a 
large extent entry is possible from the Library 
of Congress List of Subject Headings, and the 
Library of Congress Author Catalog. 

In the spring of 1954, a copy of the Hill 
classed catalog was placed in each of the four 
college libraries and in the St. Paul Public 
Library. The Library Committee of the Inter- 
College-Hill Reference Library project feels 
that with this catalog available to the faculty 
and students there will be less expenditure of 
time, effort and money in locating material 
and in developing the book collections of the 
four colleges. This will be particularly true of 
research material which is available at the 
Hill Library. Too short a period of time has 
elapsed thus far to test this assumption. 
Some results have already been seen in that 
the colleges have been able to avoid unneces- 
sary expense by not duplicating some of the 
recent purchases of the Hill Library. 


THe AREA STUDY 


Before discussing the future plans made by 
the Library Committee, some mention must 


be made of the Louis W. and Maud Hill 
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Center of Area Studies which is included in 
the Inter-College-Hill Reference Library Co- 
operative Project. This program was made 
possible by the Hill Foundation, too, It is 
believed to be “the first attempt on the under- 
graduate level to carry on a... part of the 
total course work of the students in a ‘liberal 
arts college by area studies—i.e., by studies 
which focus all the resources of the college 
faculty, library and teaching skills on a par- 
ticular geographic area.”® It was inaugurated 
in September, 1953, with the Russian Area, 
and the Middle East was studied in the 1954- 
55 school year, with the Far East being the 
current topic. 

“The premise on which this plan is based is 
that undergraduate students will profit greatly 
by having their attention focussed for a time 
on a particular area, with full and careful 
attention given to the culture, history, philoso- 
phy and economic, political and social prob- 
lems of that area.’’?° 

Area Study classes are held at the Hill Li- 
brary for a period of approximately 120 hours 
a year. The faculty consists of staff members 
of the respective college faculties, and the 
students are also from the four colleges, with 
a limit of ten students from each. 

The grant for this project covers the re- 
muneration of the faculty members for teach- 
ing time and fellowships for preparation, 
supplies, secretarial help, and the purchase 
of a number of books and periodicals for the 
Area Studies program are also financed from 
this source. : 


THE FUTURE 


Future library cooperation among the four 
colleges and the Hill Library can be con- 
sidered in two parts—short and long range 
plans. The librarians are aware that sharing of 
their funds can become an important part of 
such plans and that all the libraries must 
share the responsibilities through which they 
will benefit. 

The short range plans include further work 
on the union list. The librarians are working 
in pairs on discards and exchanges in order 
to facilitate the completion of this project. 
The Hill Reference Library and the St. Paul 


° “History and Summary of the Petition,” op. cit., 
p. 5. 
» Ibid. 
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Public Library have exchanged and discarded, 
to date, some 2,200 items and the four col- 
leges have a record of exchange for 64 
volumes and 37 individual titles. In addition 
to this consolidation of holdings the librarians 
are planning cooperative subscriptions to new 
titles.” 

Also included in the short range plans is 
a union list of holdings in bibliography and 
reference sets. The librarians feel that such a 
list would prevent duplication in the acquisi- 
tion of expensive sets and would also improve 
services in each library by making known 
what is available locally. 

For the future, the words of the librarians 
themselves are the best indication of what to 
expect. “In the formation of long range plans 
the Library Committee recognizes the desira- 
bility of a joint bibliographic storage center, 
a location where the little-used holdings of all 
the libraries could be stored, maintained, and 
made fairly readily available. The staffing of 
such a center, such as is done in the New 
Hampshire Inter-Library Center, could be 
cooperatively shared by the participating li- 
braries. 

“The librarians realize that their objectives 
will be reached only by intense efforts. They 
agree that, as they progress in this work, they 
are impressed by the values inherent in the 
cooperative venture. These values are both 
economic and academic; and the librarians 
feel that working together they have the 
assurance that they are building stronger and 
better collections for the future.”!? 


* Committee on Inter-College-Hill Reference Library 
Cooperative Project, “Report Project I, June, 1954 to 
June, 1955,” pp. 5-6. (Mimeographed.) 

® Ibid. 
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This column appears regularly in these peges in 


response to requests for information about the 


activities of ALA units. 


President Eisenhower, in April 1956, estab- 
lished the President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond High School “to lay before us all the 
problems of education beyond high school, 
and to encourage active and systematic attack 
on them.” 

A committee of 36 prominent citizens was 
appointed with Mr. Devereux C. Josephs, 
chairman of the Board, New York Life In- 
surance Company, as chairman. “The educa- 
tors and laymen who comprise the President’s 
Committee agreed that the Committee has a 
twofold function: first, to stimulate informed 
public discussion that will lead to action; 
second, out of this discussion and the Commit- 
tee’s own deliberations to forge useful recom- 
mendations to guide citizen action in coopera- 
tion with institutions and governments to re- 
duce at least some of the major problems.’ 

The Committee has established three sub- 
committees to deal with major segments of 
the whole problems. These are: 

I. Committee to Study Problems from 
Students Point of View 

II. Committee to Study Problems of Insti- 
tutional Resources 

I. Committee to Study Diversity of Educa- 

tional Opportunities Beyond High School 

It is apparent from the reports and releases 
which we have received from the Commit- 
tee that it will confine its study and discus- 
sions to education in the formal educational 
institutions. ALA’s principal concern will be 
to see that the needs of the libraries of colleges 
and universities are considered. 

ALA has been involved to some extent, in 
the work of the Committee since February 
1956. At that time Mr. Clift was asked by the 
then Commissioner of Education, Samuel M. 
Brownell, to make suggestions which might be 


* Corson, John J., New Dimensions of Society’s De- 
mand for Understanding and Trained Minds. 1956. 
Mimeo Address. 

*President’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School. First Interim Report to President. 1956. 
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Grace T. Stevenson 


useful to the committee. Mr. Clift replied with 
a rather full letter stressing the importance of 
libraries in the educational picture, and list- 
ing, briefly, the needs of college and university 
libraries, public libraries and state agencies. 
In March the American Council on Education 
held a meeting to formulate recommendations 
for the President’s Committee. ACRL is a 
member of the American Council on Educa- 
tion and was represented at this meeting by 
Eileen Thornton, then librarian of Vassar 
College. In May the U. S. Office of Education 
asked ALA to prepare material on the needs of 
libraries in meeting the problems of educa- 
tion beyond high school to be used at the first 


` meeting of the President’s Committee, and a 


rather long statement was forwarded to USOE. 

The President’s Committee is concerned 
with the varying educational needs and desires 
of a broad range of individuals, Meeting these 
needs poses many problems and questions. The 
Committee is seeking answers to these in two 
principal ways. One is through regional con- 
ferences; the other through regional work- 
shops of educational leaders to plan these con- 
ferences. The workshops will be held in the 
first six months of 1957 in the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, Southern Regional, Midwest 
and Far West Regions. In July 1956 Congress 
appropriated $150,000 for the work of the 
committee for this year, and authorized but 
did not appropriate $650,000 for the regional 
conferences. 

Since the President’s Committee is concern- 
ing itself with education in the formal educa- 
tional institutions, the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries has assumed the re- 
sponsibility of working with the committee on 
behalf of ALA. Robert Orr, president of 
ACRL, is naming a committee to carry on 
this work. Five librarians have been asked to 
serve as liaison with the conference chairmen 
in their regions, Douglas Bryant, Benjamin 
Powell, Robert Downs, Richard Logsdon and 
Donald Coney. It is hoped that through the 
efforts of ACRL, local librarians will be in- 
vited to take part in the regional conferences 
and that the role of the college and university 
library in education beyond high school will 
receive adequate consideration in the confer- 
ence deliberations. 
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dent’s Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School, Room 4030 South, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 

Each regional conference will be handled by 
a regional chairman and a steering committee. 
These regional committees have set dates and 
decided on conference sites. They will also decide 
on the machinery for invitations. It is thought 
that there will be between 200 and 400 people 
attending each of the five regional conferences, 
of which half will be laymen. 

It is important that libraries be recognized as 
one of the important factors in helping to solve 
the problems of education beyond the high school. 
College and university libraries are vital to all 
institutions of higher learning in carrying out 
their programs. The public library plays a sig- 
nificant role for the individual who cannot con- 
tinue his formal education. 

We must make every effort to see that there 
are librarians included in the list of conferees. 
Only by being part of the regional conferences 
can we be assured that libraries will be recog- 
nized for the important part they can play in the 
solution to the problems of education beyond the 
high school. 





EVALUATION OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 
FOR CHILDREN 

The Graduate Library School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago announces the second of three 
annual workshops on the Evaluation of Li- 
brary Materials for Children, to be held July 
3]-August 2, 1957. The 1957 Workshop will 
deal with library materials in the language 
arts, and will cover audiovisual materials and 
their use as well as the materials of print. 

For further information, write to the 
Graduate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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GOODS 


AND GADGETS 





GADGET OF THE MONTH 


Beautifully detailed MINIATURES of prehistoric 
animals, and fishes, are available in plastics, 
composition, and glazed porcelain figures. Per- 
fect for creating a mood or setting a scene, these 
small reproductions can be used in window dis- 
plays, table-top stage settings, or pure decora- 
tion. Illustrated above is a prehistoric animal 
replica, which is one of a set of eleven. The 
glazed porcelain replicas constitute a set of ten, 
and there are eight fish figures. All of the repli- 
cas are true-to-scale. Also available is a set of 
ten cards, containing pictures of the porcelain 
replicas, with a description of each animal on 
the verso. Library Products, Inc., Box 552, 
Sturgis, Mich. 





A new method of REINFORCING PUBLISHERS’ 
BINDINGS has been announced. Titles of any pub- 
lisher, cloth or paper-bound, reinforced in this 
manner will be at least as strong as a prebind- 
ing, less expensive, and available in less time, 
according to a statement by the supplier. This 
new service will be introduced this Spring, of- 
fering titles reinforced and/or processed (with 
card, pocket, book cover). The Scofield Com- 
pany, P.O. Box 71, Fanwood, N.J. 

Automation comes to the SLIDE PROJECTOR 
field with the new Powermatic which will ac- 
commodate all 2x2 and Bantam slides, Re- 
mote control permits 
changing slides from 
across the room; an 
automatic timer will 
set it to operate at 
any interval up to 60 
seconds; timer over- 
ride button selects 
new slides at will; 
timer hold button permits long viewing of any 
slide. In addition to the automatic features, the 
projector offers 500-watt illumination, slide 
changing without the white flash across the 
screen, case, visual slide selector window, inter- 
changeable focal length lenses, 5” £/3.5 lens, 
and a die cast aluminum body. Viewlex, Inc., 
35-01 Queens Blvd., Long Island City, N.Y. 

There'll be no “forgetting to turn lights off” 
in the newly-opened student library building, 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. The build- 
ing features fast-action TIME SWITCHES to control 
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lighting fixtures in bookstack areas. Through the 
use of short-duration automatic lighting control, 
individual lighting of bookstack bays is provided, 
but the time switch turns the lights off at the 
end of a pre-set time. Depressing any one of 
the push buttons for a respective bay energizes 
the individual time switch, which turns the 
lights on. The off action takes place when the 
dial of the switch reaches a pre-set point. When 
lights go off, the time switch returns to normal, 
awaiting the next operation. For further infor- 
mation about custom-made units, write to Tork 
Time Controls, Inc., Mount Vernon, New York. 

Bro-Dart is about to start work on a booklet, 
“The Recor CoLLECTION in the Public Li- 
brary,” in cooperation with Columbia Records, 
which will be of assistance in setting up and 
maintaining a record collection, including neces- 
sary supplies, etc. Comments or suggestions 
would be appreciated. Bro-Dart Industries, 59 E. 
Alpine St., Newark 5, N.J. 

BUSINESS LIBRARIANS may find a new appeal for 
attracting business men to the library with visual 
portrayals of trends, 
sales, or other statis- w 
tics of local condi- Pe, FLL ti, tity 
te 


tions. Cooperation ,' oe fin Z 
with the local cham- sO mrenmen A 
bér W. commer D in H 


should furnish statis- 
tics—Chart-Pak pres- 
sure sensitive tapes 
and templates pro- 
vide a quick and at- 
tractive method of 
making charts, either 
for display or repro- 
duction. Speaking of reproduction, the Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph 1250 will enable you to send 
out a regular news letter, complete with illus- 
trations, in attractive looks-like-type form, very 
inexpensively. Chart-Pak is easy to use. Lines, 
shapes, bars, and symbols are supplied in both 
transparent and opaque materials, and in colors. 
Tapes can be applied in a moment, with profes- 
sional results. Use plastic, ceramic, or cork let- 
ters for titlng; Artype for legends. Reproduce 
your chart by photography and use the original 
as a central display in the business library. 
Write Chart-Pak, Inc., 100 Lincoln Ave., Stam- 
ford, Conn., for additional information. 
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LIBRARY FURNITURE 






MYRTLE DESK COMPANY 


.. OFFERS YOU 
INVITING COMFORT 
AND 
WORKING EFFICIENCY 
WITH ONE | 
IMPORTANT PLUS! 







MID-CENTURY LIBRARY FURNITURE MADE OF GENUINE HARD WHITE MAPLE 
HAS EXCLUSIVE FEATURES NOT OFFERED BY ANY OTHER MANUFACTURER. 


The true test of any product is how it Here is but a partial listing of installations com- 
: . Be i pleted within recent months. Proof positive that in 
fares in a highly competitive field. Time Mid-Century ...“there’s none finer.” 
and time again, institutions have speci- Bakersfield College, Bakersfield, California 
fied Mid-Century equipment, because Casper Junior College, Casper, Wyoming 
an d DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 
they have found that the utility an Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
flexibility of engineered design... the University of Illinois Law School Library, 


; Urbana, Illinois 
beauty of soft, wood finishes . . . and University of Indiana Life Science Library, 
the economy of superior construction Bloomington, Indiana 
Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi 

North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North Carolina 
A new, colorful catalog University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 
of the complete... Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
St. Lovis, Missouri Public Library Branches 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois 


E 
Mid-century Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, 


pay dividends for years to come. 


Fort Worth, Texas 

Library Furniture Line Springfield, Massachusetts Public Library 

is just off the press! Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia 

Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Write for your copy and the name of your nearest : : 

dealer. Address Dept. [4-MC. Washburn University, Topeka, Kansas 


MYRTLE DESK COMPANY 





HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 
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INFORMATION | 





All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and may be borrowed. This Library does not 
have copies for distribution. Inquiries concern- 
ing the acquisition of individual titles should be 
addressed to the issuing agency. 


The Headquarters Library has added the library 
development statements of North Carolina and 
Alabama to its collection, bringing the total state 
plans to seventeen. In conjunction with Mrs. 
Loleta D. Fyan’s article You and The Library 
Services Act which appeared in the previous issue 
of the ALA Bulletin and the Regulations Appli- 
cable to the Administration of Public Law 597 
reprinted by the U. S. Office of Education, they 
comprise an authoritative collection of materials 
on the status of preparations to implement this 
Act. 

To the stranger returning to the midst of pro- 
fessional activities after a number of years in a 
somewhat restrictive environment abroad, the in- 
creased vitality of librarians and the enlarged 
range of their interests is striking. This, at least, 
is demonstrated by the questions which cross our 
desks and the publications which we receive. The 
greatest interest is being evinced in building, 
and we are trying to keep pace with the new 
libraries by maintaining an up-to-date collection 
of plans and photographs. Although, in a later 
issue, there should be more impressive results 
from our concentrated effort to acquire descrip- 
tive materials of new building projects, we can 
currently report the acquisition of pictures and 
plans of the Glenview (Illinois) Public Library, 
Fairview Branch of the Santa Monica (Califor- 
nia) Public Library, Fairfax County (Virginia) 
Library, John Brown University Library in 
Arkansas and the preliminary building program 
of the Wayne County (Michigan) Library. 

Questions concerning insurance are our second 
most frequent. Evaluation of the book collection 
is apparently a stumbling block both to librari- 
ans and insurance agents. Their greatest diff- 
culty seems to be measuring depreciation both 
physically and in relation to obsolescence of tex- 
tual contents. What is needed are examples of 
techniques applied in actual policies to supple- 
ment the key figures which the Insurance Com- 
mittee of the ALA has worked out. It will be 
greatly appreciated if those who have solved 
complex problems will furnish the Headquarters 
Library with copies of documents which will as- 
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David K. Easton 


sist others to draw up their policies. 

The literature of audio-visual materials and 
techniques is most conspicuous evidence of the 
widening range of librarians’ professional inter- 
est. Although most of the literature originates 
with organizations that are professionally de- 
voted to such materials as an effective means of 
education or with commercial firms producing 
the materials, the annotated catalogs of the film 
collections of individual institutions are fre- 
quent proof of the librarians’ concern with these 
modern assets to adult education programs. Our 
most recent catalogs are: An Annotated Catalog 
of Films in the Collection of the Visual Ma- 
terials Center of the Chicago Public Library, 
1956-57, and Films; a Catalog and Index for 
Collection of 16 mm. Informational, Educational 
and Documentary Sound Films at the Public 
Library of the City of Dallas, Texas. Another 
1956 catalog of interest to librarians is that of 
the Audio-Visual Center of Indiana University 
which is orientated to “programs for schools 
and adult groups.” : 

The topic of educational television calls to 
mind our recent acquisitions in this field. The 
New York State Temporary Study Committee on 
Educational Television has published its re- 
port which, in a covering letter from the Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Center in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, is described as “one of the 
important documents te be developed in the 
field. . . . It presents a complete and up-to-date 
review of the status of the Educational Tele- 
vision movement.” The issuing office is that of 
the Commissioner of Education, State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany, New York. Empha- 
sizing Educational Television——a Collection of 
Speeches and Articles, Presenting National Edu- 
cational Television and Educational Television 
for Your Community are publications of the 
Educational Television and Radio Center. The 
latter was published in conjunction with the 
Joint Council of Educational Television and the 
National Association of Educational Broadcast- 
ers. The first organization represents the interest 
of eleven national education organizations in the 
United States. It provides legal and engineering 
advice to applicants and also publishes the 
monthly periodical Factsheet and Box Score 
which keeps abreast of current developments 
affecting the industry. Headquarters: 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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FOR A MODERN SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAM 


A representative few of the 
Many A.L.A. titles 
That help you— 


| ADMINISTER THE PROGRAM .. . 





Administering Library Service in the Elementary School. Jewel Gardiner. 
$3.50. Basic guidance for school administrators, librarians, teachers: 
goes into detail on every aspect of the school library, from function, 
personnel and physical setup to book selection and reading guidance. 
Sixteen illustrations. 


The Library in the School. Lucille F. Fargo. $4. A full presentation of 
the school library’s possibilities as a reading and information center. 
Sets forth services, organization, administration, in a context of educa- 
tional patterns and library aims. Illustrated. 


The Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook. Mary Peacock Douglas. $2.75. 
Advice and practical help in the organization and management of the 
smaller school library, equally valuable for the teacher-librarian with 
or without professional ben training. 


| CHOOSE THE BOOKS... | 


The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin. Twice-monthly, 23 issues 
per year, $6. A guide to the day-by-day choice of the best current books— 
for adults as well as children and young people—selected for libraries 
with the help of library specialists in many libraries. All titles are ar- 
ranged and classified by the Decimal system, and annotations include 
complete buying and cataloging information. 


The Basic Book Collections. Subcommittee of the A.L.A. Editorial Com- 
mittee, with the assistance of NEA, ASCD, NCTE, NCSS and ACEI 
consultants. Three tried and true helps to the balanced core collection 
of the best titles for the school library: For Elementary Grades ($2), 
For Junior High Schools ($2), For High Schools ($2.75). New editions 
of the first two have just been published; the third will be ready next 
month. 


Patterns in Reading; An Annotated Book List ree Young People. Jean 
Roos. $2 ea.; 10-49 copies, $1.75 ea.; 50-99, $1.50 ea.; 100 or more, 
$1.25 ea. A unique reading list designed to satisfy the search of young 
ae the adults who work with them-—for “another” interesting 

ook like the one just read, More than 1400 titles arranged in more 
than 100 patterns of reading interest, 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CHICAGO 11 
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Choosing the best of the new books? 


Of course! But it’s a big order. There are a lot of good ones, and the 
total published, good and bad, is immense. Unless you read them 
all, how do you know which are best, for your library? Where do 
you turn for guidance in getting the most for your book budget? 


Only The Booklist 
and Subscription Books Bulletin ... 


gives you the judgment of an entire team of cooperating library 
specialists throughout the country: not one librarian, not one editor, 
not one reviewer, but many... 


provides a selective list—100-125 in each twice-monthly issue—of new 
books for adults, young people, and children, recommended as most 
suitable for libraries... 


carries detailed, authoritative reviews of new reference books and 
sets—recommended and not recommended—prepared by the A.L.A. 
Subscription Books Committee . . . 


annotates the recommended new books succinctly, and lists them 
under a Decimal-subject arrangement, with complete buying infor- 
mation for every title listed... 


furnishes complete cataloging and classifying information for every 
title listed—including L.C. card numbers and notation of available 
Wilson cards... 


includes an author, title, and subject index in each issue, and annual 
and semi-annual cumulative indexes... 


offers a combination of two long-established review media for the 
price of one: still only $6 for 23 issues per year . . . 


For a sample issue and complete subscription information, 
write at once to: 


American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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ATTERTION 
LIBRARIANS: 


3 More Exciting 
Titles from 
ARCO Publishers! 


Three popular Arco titles in 
hard bound covers with full 
color dust jackets! Add these 
and other Arce books to your 
library. Send today for the 
titles you want dl pns complete 
Hst of Arco hooks! 25% dis- 
count to libraries! 


pase te br SPACE FLIGHT, by 
pe Malinn: 27S Never Before 
rinted Photos 


SOLVING, by Zuce Kogan: An 
unusual appros 


. ers 
problems previously deemed in- 
soluble in science, 


and human relations. 
beek for all occupations. $3.00 


ARGO PUBLISHING CO. 


Dept. ALA-2, 488 ark ia 
Ave. New York i7, N.Y 








Asia Who's 


Who 


1957 Edition 


Up-to-date, concise information on 2,000 
leading personalities from all countries in 


Asia in a single volume. 


$10.50 postpaid. 


Pan-Asia Newspaper Alliance 


Printing House, 


x 





6 Duddel! 
Hong Kong 


Street 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y=Q-U 


why not try us on your wants for © 


OUT-OF-PRIN 


“ono BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success In this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our wortd-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 


No charge. 


No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer your Tandon to us when they ask for a 


book you cannot. su 
WE ALS 


0 BUY BOOKS ne. beara a you NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LIS 


The Free Library of Philadelphia 


has vacancies for _ 
CHILDREN’S, YOUNG ADULT 


AND ADULT LIBRARIANS 


AND CATALOGERS 
LIBRARIAN | 
$4204-$4820 A YEAR 
FIFTH YEAR LIBRARY DEGREE REQUIRED 
Write to: Howard M. Smith, Personnel 
Officer, Free Library of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 
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CLASSIFIED 
‘ADVERTIS z 


FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by Rare Book Departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 


Established 1889. Largest and best selection any- 


where. We also welcome your lists of Duplicates 
for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials 
Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
lege, public, technical libraries, etc. Also gradu- 
ate awards. Monthly journal (since 1952) pro- 
vides complete job descriptions, salaries. No 
fees. Single issue $1.00; yearly (12 issues) sub- 
scription-membership $5.00. Member’s qualifica- 
tions listed free. Crusade, Box 99, Gpt. Sta., 
Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

canada 


WANTED: Librarian in the Science and Tech- 
nology Division of the Vancouver Public Library, 
Vancouver, B. C., with reference experience and 
background knowledge in the field of Science 
and Technology. Salary range $259-$362. Begin- 
ning salary according to qualifications and ex- 


- perience. Annual increments. Apply to Personnel 


Office, Vancouver Public Library, Vancouver 4, 
B. C. 
east 


CHILDREN’S librarian for booming Long 
Island community. New extension voted recently. 
Chance to develop new programs, services. L.S. 
degree and experience necessary. Beginning 
salary $5000. Retirement plan, one month vaca- 
tion. Write to -Library Director, Hicksville Public 
Library, Hicksville, N.Y. 

LIBRARY assistant with experience in chil- 
dren’s work. Some hours at circulation desk re- 
quired. 5 day, 40 hour week. Salary commen-. 
surate with qualifications and experience. Avail- 
able immediately. Write Lydia Heller, librarian, 
Greensburg Library, 245 S. Main St., Greens- 
burg, Pa. 


? 
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ASSISTANT librarian for active progressive 
library in beautiful residential town of 18,000 
population, 9 miles north of Boston. Alert, cul- 
tured community. Library Science degree re- 
quired and experience in public library adminis- 
tration. Beginning salary $4500. Apply Mrs. 
Dana Philbrook, librarian, Winchester Public 
Library, Winchester, Mass. 

JUNIOR Librarian: 3 positions of junior li- 
brarian, offering unique opportunities for recent 
library school graduates, are open in the Re- 
gional Library Service Center, Watertown, which 
is a part of the New York State Library Exten- 
sion Division. Openings are in all areas of pro- 
fessional librarianship including catalog, order 
and service to other libraries in children and 
adult areas. There is also the possibility for 
unique experience in a 16 mm film program and 


for experimental work in publicity and public . 


relations. Advantages include: retirement plan 
with retirement at age 55,optional; 11 paid holi- 
days; 13 work days of vacation the first year, 
increased one day per year for 7 years to a 
maximum of 20; liberal sick leave allowances; 
pleasant surroundings in a new building; oppor- 
tunities to attend professional conferences. Sal- 


ary $4030-$4790. Apply Personnel Section, State ' 


Department of Education, Albany, N.Y. 

ARE YOU BUILDING A CAREER or just 
working at a job? Reorganization promotions and 
retirements in.the nation’s seventh largest library 
have created C-A-R-E-E-R opportunities for young 
people with initiative, ability and fresh ideas. 
Minimum qualifications: 5th year L.S. degree and 
capacity for rapid advancement. Excellent promo- 
tional opportunities for children’s librarians. En- 
tering salary $4000, increments to $5080. Usual 
fringe benefits. Suburban surroundings 20 min- 
utes from Manhattan; near all Long Island rec- 
reational areas. For further information write 
Edgar A. Glick, personnel officer, Queens Bor- 
ough Public Library, 89-14 Parsons Blvd., Ja- 
maica 32, New York. 

CATALOG Department, Assistant Head. Po- 
sition open now for experienced cataloger. Salary 
$0350. Five day week, social security, one month 
vacation, retirement plan. Apply Personnel Of- 
fice, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. | 

TWO school librarians, men or women. Are 
you interested in working as a full-time ele- 
mentary librarian? One position is available in 
a charming new elementary school library setup. 
The other offers another challenge in assisting 
in plans for a new school. The intriguing com- 
munity is one of 110,000, the chemical industrial 
center of the world, near Philadelphia, Wash- 
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ington, New York and seashore resorts. Where 
else can you meet so many men with promising 
careers! The librarians work with a city school 
library supervisor to bring the best possible 
service to 14,000 boys and girls, 1 through 12. 
Minimum requirements, bachelor’s degree—30 
hours in Library Science. Salaries begin at 
$3700 and go to $6300. Ten months basis, all 
teacher benefits and standing., Apply to Virginia 
Brown, director of personnel, Board of Public 
Education, 511 W. 8th St., Wilmington, Del. 

ASSISTANT librarian in a residential com- 
munity, 30 miles from New York City. L.S. 
degree. Salary $3600-$4200 according to experi- 
ence. 38 hour week, one month vacation, sick 
leave and social security. Apply to Emma P. 
Engle, librarian, Memorial Library, Bound 
Brook, N.J. 

WEST ORANGE Public Library has two open- | 
ings, one circulation and reference, the other 
children’s librarian. L.S. degree required. Mini- 
mum salary $4000-$4500 depending on experi- 
ence. West Orange, N. J. | 

POSITIONS Open: librarian, general assist- 
ant, children’s librarian at the Public Library, 
Wallingford, Conn., an urban community half 
way between New Haven and Hartford; half way 
between New York and Boston in the other di- 
rection. For further details write Mrs. William 
Shute, pres., library board. 

TWO immediate positions. Children’s and ref- 
erence librarian, for expanding services and 
programming in new modern building. L.S. de- 
gree. Civil service title of junior or senior li- 
brarian and salary depending on experience. All 
personnel benefits. Apply to Lottie Smolenski, 
library director, Hillside Public Library, Hill- 
side, New Jersey. 


southeast 


LIBRARIAN to head small city public library. 
Library degree and administrative experience 
required. Salary scale $400-$600 a month, de- 
pending on qualifications. Apply Carnegie Li- 
brary, Anniston, Ala. 

LIBRARIAN (Head). Position open Feb. 1, 
1957. Small city library in suburban Washing- 
ton (D.C.). Library is far above national aver- 
age in nearly every statistic other than size. Ex- 
cellent municipal and community support. Bond 
issue just voted for new air-conditioned library 
building and new equipment. L.S. degree plus 
four years experience required. Salary $4600- 
$5200 with usual fringe benefits. For application, 
job description, and fact sheet data on library 
and community write Mrs. Jean Strup, board 
secretary, 155 S. Spring St., Falls Church, Va. 
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CONSULTANT position open now in Regional 
Library development program. Two regions al- 
ready established, survey work to begin on others 
as soon as qualified personnel can be found. 
Consultant headquarters—Charleston. State cars 
used for field work. Travel allowance, social se- 
curity, Blue Cross group hospitalization, 3 week 
vacation, 12 legal holidays per year. Salary range 
$4.200-$5220. Graduation from accredited library 
school required. Apply Dora Ruth Parks, execu- 
tive secretary, West Virginia Library Commis- 
sion, 2004 Quarrier St., Charleston, W.Va. 

VARIETY of positions made possible by ex- 
panding service program backed by increased 
budget. Expect new two-million-dollar building 
by 1960. Wonderful place to live for those who 
can give up snow and ice and don’t mind taking 
thirty minutes to reach a magnificent beach. 
Salaries commensurate with qualifications. Those 
with BLS, BS in LS, or MS in LS write at once 
to W. R. Henderson, associate librarian, Public 
Library, 101 E. Adams St., Jacksonville, Florida. 


midwest 
ASSISTANT librarian and coordinator of ad- 


ult services for expanding public library in 
rapidly growing Minnesota city. Woman with 
library degree, some experience required. Forty 
hour week, four week vacation, sick leave, retire- 
ment, salary open. Write Lucille Gottry, li- 
brarian, Public Library, Rochester, Minn. 

MARQUETTE University Libraries have sev- 
eral vacancies for young and aspiring librarians 
and for library clerks. Situated near downtown 
Milwaukee and Lake Michigan, this coeduca- 
tional institution is the largest Catholic univer- 
sity in the United States. Great opportunities 
for library service abound, both in the fine new 
Memorial Library and in the other libraries of 
the University. Conditions of work, salary, secur- 
ity programs are excellent. Please address appli- 
cation (with photograph) to Personnel Office, 
Marquette University Memorial Library, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. 

EXPANDING library south of Chicago needs 
additional staff to support growth: Senior Cata- 
loger—Professional degree. Minimum 3 years 
experience. Beginning salary $4565. Branch Li- 
brarian—for newly renovated building. Profes- 
' sional degree. Minimum 1 year experience. 

Beginning salary $4159. Catalog, Reference and 
Children’s Assistants—Professional degree. Ex- 
| perience not required for these 3 positions. Be- 
ginning salary $3859. All usual benefits. Salary 
scale provides merit increases. B 122 

PROFESSIONAL assistant for Adult Service 
with flair for public relations—in writing, dis- 





plays and group work, for newly created position 
in suburban library. City is 15 miles from De- 
troit, 24,000 population. Library degree essen- 
tial, experience desirable. Salary $4200-$5200, 
depending on degree and experience. 4 week 
vacation. Write Librarian, Baldwin Public Li- 
brary, Birmingham, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian—to head rapidly 
growing juvenile department in attractive De- 
troit suburb. Library degree essential, experience 
desirable. Salary $4200 to $5000 depending on 
degree and experience. Write Librarian, Baldwin 
Public Library, Birmingham, Mich. 

UNIVERSITY of ILLINOIS Library, Urbana, 
has immediate openings for catalogers, docu- 
ments assistant, assistants in Chemistry, Natural 
History and Undergraduate Libraries. Salary 
$4400; June and September 1957, other assist- 
antships, $4400. Fifth year library school degree, 
under 45, 39 hour week, } month vacation, re- 
tirement system. Apply to Mary Lois Bull, assist- 
ant university librarian for personnel. 

LIBRARIAN! ! Now hear this! A truly pro- 
fessional opportunity awaits you on the staff of 
a large hospital in the Medical and in the Nurs- 
ing Education specialties! Position will involve 
establishment and management of libraries for 
both, with background project first of initial 
cataloging, followed by planning and operating 
of routine libraries management, assisted by 
volunteer worker help. Nursing student enroll- 
ment 200 and medical house-staff of 40, plus 
attending doctor staff of 80. Libraries actively 
used in new facilities, and volume content 
rapidly increasing. Hospital located in upper 
Ohio city of 120,000 with primary educational, 
industrial and agricultural interests. Age range 
to 60 years. Prefer active but will consider 
retired qualified librarian by education and/or 
experience: attractive salary. Contact Director of 
Personnel, Aultman Hospital, Canton, Ohio, by 
collect telephone GLendale 6-8593. 

MAYWOOD Public Library, Maywood, Illi- 
nois. Head of Circulation. L.S. degree. Experi- 
ence. 5 day, 37 hour week, sick leave, Illinois 
retirement benefits. Salary $4200 or more. Write 
Mrs. Willa Williams, librarian. 

CHIEF, REFERENCE Department. Under 45, 
With bachelor’s and L.S. degrees, 10 years’ ex- 
perience, salary begins at $6640, increasing to 
$7500 in 4 years. To reorganize department and 
prepare for extended service when library moves 
into new modern building now nearing construc- 
tion date. Rapidly expanding city of 200,000. 
Extensive adult education program. Community 
schools, New library will be part of city’s all 
new education-cultural center, including 2 mu- 
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seums, planetarium, auditorium, art institute 
{under construction), little theater, junior col- 
lege (in operation) and branch of University 
of Michigan (under construction). Unusual and 
exciting opportunity to plan and develop library 
service in an alert community under ideal con- 
ditions. Also, first assistant cataloger. Under 45. 
A.B., L.S. degrees, 5 years’ experience, $5550 to 
$6940 in 9 years. Good opportunity for promo- 
tion. Both positions: 4 weeks vacation, 5 day 
week, sick leave, social security, retirement plan, 
salary adjustments for additional graduate-level 
training. Two hours’ driving to Detroit, 4 hours 
to Michigan’s beautiful Upper Peninsula. Apply 
Ransom L. Richardson, associate librarian, Flint 
Public Library, Flint, Mich. 

HEAD of reference for active suburban li- 
brary, 25 minutes from Chicago Loop. Busy 
reference department, one full-time assistant. 
Require library school degree, imagination and 
capacity for administrative work. Fine oppor- 
tunity to share in planning new building. Forty 
hour week, month vacation, sick leave, retire- 
ment. Start at $4000 without experience, $4400 
with some experience, increments to $4952 in 
grade. Apply Lester L. Stoffel, Public Library, 


_ Oak Park, TI. 


HEAD librarian for township library (pop. 
9000) in the beautiful Fox River Valley, 40 
miles west of Chicago. Congenial staff, 5 day 
week, 3 week vacation. Salary $3750-$4750 de- 
pending upon qualifications. L.S. degree and 
experience required. Apply St. Charles Public 
Library, St. Charles, Ill. 

BRANCH Coordinator. Social security, Blue 
Cross, 4 week vacation, 40 hour week. Library 
school degree. Salary $3700. Lenawee County 
Library, Adrian, Mich. 

ASSISTANT—Circulation, some reference. 
L.S. degree. Four week vacation, sick leave, Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield and excellent pension system. 


` Good future possibilities. $3600 up depending 


on experience. Write Librarian, Evanston Public 
Library, Evanston, Ill. 

HEAD Librarian: Town of 25,000. Building 
recently redecorated and new equipment in- 
stalled. College training with some library sci- 
ence and experience. Salary dependent upon 
qualifications. Three week vacation and retire- 
ment benefits. Apply: President of the Board, 
Freeport Public Library, Freeport, Ilinois. 

HEAD cataloger for ideally located midwest 
university library. Fifth year degree, working 
knowledge of 2 foreign languages, cataloging 
experience in a research library, leadership po- 
tential, sympathetic attitude toward work-simpli- 
fication and new solutions to cataloging problems. 
Beginning salary $5500-$6000, TIAA, etc. B 127 
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PRESS Relations Librarian. Some experience 
in writing publicity for newspapers and journals. 
Opportunity to assist in planning educational 
television and adult education activities. 5th year 
library school degree and library experience 
helpful. Salary $4730-$5525. 5 day, 3614 hour 
week, month vacation, pension, social security, 
sick leave. Apply Mrs. K. B. Stebbins, personnel 
director, Detroit Public Library, 5201 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan. 

CATALOGER for a public library in an in- 
dustrial community just 35 minutes from Chi- 
cago’s Loop. Forty hour, five day week, four 
week vacation, sick leave, social security and 
state retirement. Beginning salary $4400 per year 
with annual increments. Staff of three well- 
trained assistants. Former cataloger, who has 
been promoted, will help new person get started. 
Write to Librarian, East Chicago Public Library, 
3601 Grand Blvd., East Chicago, Indiana. 


far west 
OPENING available January 1957 for super- 
vising reference librarian. Graduation from ALA 
accredited library school, and not less than five 
years professional experience in a public library | 
showing progressively responsible positions, two 
years of which involved reference work. 40 hour 
week, 12 days annual sick leave, 12 days annual 
leave, retirement system and health insurance 
available. Salary range $404-$505. Write director 
of library service for forms and details. Public Li- 
brary, Stockton and San Joaquin County, Calif, 
SAN DIEGO offers California living and pro- 
fessional opportunity to trained librarians. Cur- 
rent vacancies in bookmobile service. Salary $360 
to $417 a month. Employee benefits include 
3 week vacation, promotional opportunities, re- 
tirement plan and social security coverage, sick 
leave, etc. Apply to Miss Fowler, Room 453, 
Civic Center, San Diego, California. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
WOMAN; B.S. in L.S. M.A. with college and 


special libraries experience wishes position in 
the vicinity of Wilmington, Del., Washington or 
San Francisco. B 36-W 

FAMILY man, 38, A.B., B.S. in L.S. (Colum- 
bia, 1941) seeks college or university library 
position offering broader professional opportun- 
ity and financial advancement. Head of small 
college library for past five years. Present salary 
$4600. Available summer 1957. B 37-W 

MAN, 35, with 12 years of academic and re- 
search library experience wishes administrative 
position in research library or a library school 
teaching position. Has doctorate, present salary 


"$6700. B 38-W 
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ID you ever jot down 

D swiftly your impressions 

of a trip? It is really fun, 

for half the things that jump out 

of the top of your mind would 

have no place in the kind of a re- 

port you write when you fit your 

recollections into a pattern of “first 
things first.” 

Late in October I started a trip along the 
West Coast which began with horseback 
riding in California and ended in December 
in a dense Seattle fog. And looking back, 
what are the thoughts that come to mind? 
They run something like this: My sudden 
realization that I no longer welcome a horse 
that dances around a bit. An old dobbin 
that I would have scorned ten years ago 
looks quite all right, and he doesn’t have to 
canter a lot either. Let him take his time! 

What I should tell you about Frances 
Sayers is that she gave a fine talk at the 
California state meeting. What turns up this 
morning is the combination of fascination 
and resentment in her eyes as she looks at 
her new television set reluctantly purchased 
“as a concession to the demands of modern 
living.” There is the memory of the radi- 
antly happy Gladys English in a sky-blue 
gown who lunched with me on election 
day about a month before her death from 
an unsuspected physical ailment. 

There is appreciation of the eternal 


youth of Marion Horton, who refuses to- 


buy a house because she “doesn’t want to 
be tied down.” Since her retirement from 
work with Los Angeles school libraries, she 
has aided the International Youth Library 
at Munich, organized a library in an acad- 
emy at Istanbul, Turkey, and taught in 
various American colleges, - 

Speaking of people—how could Rose- 





omment 


mary Livsey achieve that appear- 
ance of friendly, unhurried interest 
on a day when she was opening a 
new children’s room and shouldn’t 
have devoted an hour to a visitor? 

San Francisco was exciting, and 
all the librarians around the bay 
were in the midst of important 
projects. But what first comes to mind is San 
Rafael Mission at dusk with the first lights 
bathing the mellow old church in a glow 
while late wisps of fog clung to the tree and 


‘roof tops, I shall always be grateful to Jessie 


Boyd for that view and for not talking while 
I absorbed it. 

There isn't room here for much about 
other things—the view of the “Three 
Sisters” on the flight to Portland, looking 
like polar bear cubs with their noses pointed 
to the sky; the amazing transformation of 
the chilly marble foyer of the Portland 
Public Library to the charming friendly 
place where you are now greeted. In Seattle 
there was Jane Darrah’s excited salvaging 
of holly from a tree in her neighborhood 
which excavators had cut down. And the 
goat’s milk cheese that Sonja Wennerblad 
served for Sunday brunch along with the 
conventional bacon and eggs. There was the 
contagious enthusiasm of Irving Lieberman, 
which serves as a heady stimulant not only 
to the library school but to any group of 
librarians with whom he works. 

It was certainly a “heady stimulation” 
that filled the Compton Building when the 
first bound set of the 1957 edition arrived 
just after Christmas. Many of us had seen 
all materials in page proof, but no one was 
fully prepared for their impact on the en- 
tire encyclopedia. That you have to see for 
yourself, Please do so at your earliest op- 
portunity! 

LIL 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY «© 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET # CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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OUNTS... a angle hab? 


For one thing... books. 
But most of all... children! 


Books of facts . . . that give to children Weare constantly pre-testing 
the joy of discovery and an ever-widening materials in neighboring schools, 
knowledge of the ages. and in our own Summer School, 

Books of literature . . . that have de- so that we will know better what 
lighted generations of children and will to put into books that children 
delight generations still to come. will use AND enjoy... 


O is the excit- 


ing and rewarding 
role of helping chil- 
dren through the 
doorway of Knowl- 
edge that opens 
the way toward a 


n _ brighter tomorrow. 


. Tangley Oaks 
Educational Center 


LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 


Home of: AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 
WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE « MY BOOK HOUSE 
Book Trails e My Travelship s A Picturesque Tale of Progress 
World Topics Year Book e Journeys Through Bookland 


s 
i 

ł 

| 
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Annual Conference, June 23-29, 1957, Kansas City, Missouri 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO 11 ILL. 


Incorporating Public Libraries yi 
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MARCH COVER ARTICLES 





he Grand Ballroom of the Edge- 159 Highlights of the Midwinter Meeting 
water Beach Hotel was the setting 169 


or many of the meetings during 
the ALA Midwinter Meeting in 173 The Presidents Report, Ralph R. Shaw 


Chicago (see page 159). 185 Distinguished Children’s Books of 1956 
188 A Family Tradition, Charles Scribner, Jr. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 194 39 Years Ago 
by the ALA Bulletin does not 
imply endorsement of the product 
by the American Library Associa- 
tion. 201 Libraries and Museums of Kansas City, Robert L. Talmadge 


Recruiting Person to Person, Len Arnold 


196 Putting the Library-Community Studies fo Work, Eleanor 
Phinney 


The ALA Bulletin publishes ma- 208 H. W. Wilson Company Gives $17,500 for Scholarships 


terial of general interest to librar- 94] Library Services Act Resolution 

ians and those interested in the 

library world. It carries official 212 Harwell Appointed ACRL Executive Secretary 

news of the Association. Its au- 

thors’ opinions should be re- 

garded as their own, unless ALA DEPARTMENTS 

endorsement is specifically noted. Pa 

The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 150 Free for All pe 

dexed in Education Index, and Bos 
152 Editorial 


Library Literature. 
| 154 Memo to Members 
Manuscripts of general interest r 


are invited. When submitted, they 200 Overdue Finds 
will not be returned unless ac- 205 Public Libraries 
companied by return postage. 


210 For Your Information 
Editors: Material in the ALA Bul- 213 For the Record 
letin is not copyrighted unless l l 
otherwise noted. 214 ` Classified Advertisements 


ACTING EDITOR and ADVERTISING MANAGER A. L. Remley 


ASSISTANT EDITOR and ART DIRECTOR Pat Woolway 


VOLUME 51 NUMBER 3 


WASHINGTON OFFICE: Hotel Congressional, Washington 3, D.C. 
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DOUBLE YOUR BOOK SHELF SPACE— 
è WITHOUT INCREASING FLOOR SPACE! 





MULTI-DRAWER | | 
COMPACT SHELVING does it. 


Is your stack area becoming a problem? Now Estey prac- 
tically doubles your present shelving capacity—without 

making costly alterations or additions to your building. This 

is done with little interference to your daily activities. 


This new shelving is installed either against walls or double- 
faced in center of rooms. 


Estey’s ability to properly engineer stack equipment to the 
requirements of each particular job is recognized by li- 
brarians and architects. 


Let us tell you more about this new MULTI- DRAWER COM- 
PACT SHELVING. WRITE: 










WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG NO. 563 


ESTE 


CORPORA TI | 


METAL LIBRARY 


EQUIPMENT 
350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Clean, Accurate Cuts Assured 


With New Type Rotary Cutting Wheel 


Recommended for schools and libraries . . . cuts paper, 
cloth, light board easily. Check these important features: 


Round: cutting wheel is well-guarded; no heavy 
dangerous blade to lift; finger-tip operation. 





Precision tooling and rigid inspection insures a 


cutting accuracy.of an unusual degree. SAFE TO USE 


Revolving cutting wheel maintains sharp edge clean edge assured 
through years of use. 


Aluminum base construction provides extreme 
lightness for ease in handling. 





No. 812 12” cutting edge . . . . . $15.85 
No. 820 20” cutting edge . . . . . 33.50 





immediate shipment on all orders. Transportation charges paid. CONTOUR CUTTING 
easy, accurate operation 


LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES 
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- ` LETTERS 
FROM OUR 


FREE FOR ALL 


READERS — 


January Issue 


The January issue of the ALA Bulletin is worthy 
of the fiftieth anniversary year. House of Many 
Mansions by Dupee is a wonderful article— 
Warder Norton’s Idea is inspiring. The Com- 
munity Study suggestions are stimulating. The 
well organized report on how to go forward under 
the Library Services Act as outlined by Loleta 
Dawson Fyan will help those interested in that 
program. The Cleveland work for new citizens 
keeps up their standard, doesn’t it? That’s an ex- 
cellent list of books on education. The cover is 
good and the make-up throughout fine—I even 
like the Macmillan ad—you and your staff are to 
be congratulated. 
Lypra MARGARET BARRETTE, librarian 
Mason City Public Library 
Mason City, Iowa 





“House of Many Mansions” 

Thank you for printing Gordon Dupree’s lively 
article, House of Many Mansions (ALA Bulletin, 
January, 1957)—a thoughtful and challenging 
statement and a fine piece of writing. 

EmıLY SANDERS, librarian 
Charleston County Free Library 
Charleston, S.C. 
Macleish’s Address . 

May I say that I have never felt more inspired 
and encouraged than when I read MacLeish’s ad- 
dress; nor more proud of the profession to which 
I belong. I believe MacLeish has given us an in- 
terpretation of our role which will be valid on the 
North American scene for generations to come. 
More power to his voice and pen! 

Joun MARSHALL, teacher-librarian 
Yorkton School Unit No. 36 
Yorkton, Saskatchewan 


“Moving Freedom Forward”! 


I was much interested in your list on educa- 
tion in the January 1957 ALA Bulletin. Do you 
have reprints in quantity and how much do they 
cost? We may be interested in having them for 
sale to our students. 

ETHEL M. FEAGCLEY, assoc. librarian 
Teachers College Library 
Columbia University, N.Y. 


Reprints of “Moving Freedom Forward” can 
be made available. If you desire reprints, please 
send in your order. The cost will be $13.90 for 
the first 100 copies; additional copies will then 
cost $1.60 per 100—Ed. 
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Out of Print 


We note with interest your listing of our book, 
Miss Willie, by Janice Holt Giles, on page 54 of 
your January, 1957 issue. (Moving Freedom For- 
ward) I regret to inform you, however, that Miss 
Willie has recently gone out of print, and we do 
not plan to reprint this book. 

Louise R. DaCosta, Public Relations Director 
The Westminster Press 


Who's Who 


1957 Edition 


Up-to-date, concise information on 2,000 | 
leading personalities from all countries in 
Asia in a single volume. 


$10.50 postpaid. 





Asia 


—- —_. 


Pan-Asia Newspaper Alliance 
Printing House, 6 Duddell Street 
Hong Kong 


LET MAGAFILES 
END YOUR 
HEADACHES! 


No, not all headaches 
i ...just that big one 
of how to handle your 


unbound periodicals. 


Practical and attractive, MAGAFILES 
come in 39 sizes and are ideal for filing 
magazines, pamphlets and many other 
items. Write today for descriptive litera- 
ture and free sample. 





One note of caution, however: The 
MAGAFILE Cure, while sure-fire and 
easy on the pocketbook, is both habit- 
forming and contagious. Satisfied custo- 
mers of 15 years continue to depend on 
MAGAFILES and the employment of the 
Magafile Magazine Library has spread to 
more than 5000 firms and institutions. 


THE MAGAFILE COMPANY | 
P. 0. Box 2635, Merchants Stotion, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


March 1957 











WHAT IN THE WORLD IS 
DENSI-WOOD...? 


Technically . . . it's wood electronically proc- 
essed to be 27 times tougher! To You... it means 
Durability! Just one of the many important fea- 
tures that combine to make Bro-Dart's ee 
Line of Library Furniture not just “equal to” 

but the very finest! 


Typical of Bro-Dart’s Exceptional Library Equip- 
ment are... 


j 
“ CARD CATALOG CABINETS .. . SOLID OR SECTIONAL 
Designed to meet the highest standards! 





Bu Ae et 


Jj only Bro-Dart gives you ALL these features... 






DENSI-WOOD vertical uprights to withstand the impact 
of returning trays! 

SELF-CENTERING DRAWERS that stay in perfect align- 
ment... insure q perpetually neat appearance. Slide 
smoothly — close tightly every time! 

SOLID INSIDE CONSTRUCTION . . . interlocking corners 
for the strongest cabinet construction. 

FAMOUS DULUX* FINISH ... assures lasting beauty 
... even after years of hard service! Developed by 
world-famous DuPont Company. 


*Densi-wooD . , . trade mark of Lundstrom Laboratories, 
Herkimer, N. Y. 
*Dulux .. . Reg'd trade mark of E. 1. duPont deNemours & Co. 






w 


ARITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OF FURNITURE & EQUIPMENT! 





INDUSTRIES 


90 East Alpine St., Newark 5, N, J. 
1899 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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EDITORIAL 


The ALA Bulletin begins, with this issue, the 
publication of a section devoted to the Public 
Libraries Division. This step resis upon a 
principle considered to be most important 
by the Division and by the Bulletin. This is 
the desirability—even the necessity—that in- 
formation on the programs and activities of 
the divisions go to all members of the ALA. 
Always desirable, this becomes doubly impor- 
tant under one of the concepts we are now 
struggling to incorporate into the framework 
of the Association, namely, that within its field 
of responsibility a division is the ALA. Thus, 
the work of a division affects and interests 
all members of the Association. 

The following letter to the president of the 
Public Libraries Division, written on January 
24, 1957, describes the plan. 

“The material which has been presented to 
the Public Libraries Division membership by 
Public Libraries, and the type of material 
which I believe you would want to go to the 
ALA and Public Libraries Division member- 
ship in the future, falls into two distinct fields. 
One area is that of official information and 
news relating to the business of the Division; 
for example, information on action taken by 
the Division’s governing board, the work of 
committees, elections, et cetera. A second area 
is that of professional and informational arti- 
cles on subjects within those fields for which 
the Division carries responsibility for all of 
ALA. 

“For the first mentioned area, we propose 
the establishment of a section devoted to the 
Public Libraries Division, using a heading 
and a contents note agreeable to the Division. 

“Copy and content responsibility for this sec- 
tion will rest with the Division. Space neces- 
sary to accommodate this material will be 
made available each month. 

“For the second area, the ALA Bulletin will 
publish professional and informational arti- 
cles in the regular pages of the ALA Bulletin. 
We do not contemplate establishing a section 
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David H. Clift, guest editor 


for this purpose. Articles of this nature—or 
suggestions for such articles—will be wel- 
comed from the Division. At the present time 
a significant number of articles in the ALA 
Bulletin are in program areas which are the 
responsibility of Public Libraries Division. 
We will need Public Libraries Division’s ad- 
vice and assistance so that the ALA Bulletin 
can have a stronger program in this area; 
further, we want to see to it that no desirable 
and needed subject content material is lost tc 
the membership by reason of the discontinu- 
ance of Public Libraries. 

“The ALA Bulletin is prepared to begin 
carrying Public Libraries Division materia 
with its March, 1957, issue. 

“JI hope these plans are satisfactory to the 
Public Libraries Division board. If not, we 
shall welcome your suggestions for changes. 
Along with the editor of the ALA Bulletin, | 
am convinced that with Public Libraries Di 
vision advice and assistance, the ALA Bulletir 
can perform a service in carrying these new 
responsibilities that will be advantageous tc 
the Association and to the Division. 

“Should the Committee on Program Evalua 
tion and Budget and the Executive Boarc 
agree, the ALA Bulletin will undertake for al 
divisions the program that is outlined in thi: 
letter for Public Libraries Division. If such : 
program is inaugurated—and I hope verj 
much that it will be—we shall propose the 
establishment of an Editorial and Advisory 
Committee for the ALA Bulletin. This Com 
mittee would include representatives from th: 
divisions. It would establish policies and pro 
grams for the ALA Bulletin and its member. 
would, individually be available to the edito: 
for advice on the content and appropriatenes 
of individual articles.” 


x * x 
During the Midwinter Meeting, the Divisior 


endorsed and accepted the plan. The Progran 
Evaluation and Budget Committee and th 
Executive Board approved. Therefore, th 
pages of the ALA Bulletin are now open t 
all divisions—old and new—for the publica 
tion of similar material. 
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ALL THIS PICTURE NEEDS IS YOU 


... at the circulation center of this warm, friendly and remarkably 
efficient “New Life” Library. Take this opportunity to look around. 
Anything missing? Well, let's see. Records at finger-tips... 

staff room nearby... conference room out of heavy traffic... 
layout just right. No questions or comments? Then whisk 

it away—to your “New Life” distributor (who can 
make “dream libraries’ —like this—come true). 






SJÖSTRÖM 
OF 


PHILADELPHIA 


Designers and Manufacturers of ME-0- 0-4 ane TU RE 








JOHN E. SJÖSTRÖM COMPANY, INC. © 1717 N. TENTH ST. * PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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MEMO TO MEMBERS 


"Headlines, Midwinter Meeting 1957" in this issue reports briefly on the report 





of John Lorenz to the Membership Meeting on January 31st, including those 
states whose plans for the implementation of the Library Services Act had 
been approved at that time. Ralph Dunbar reports that as of February 6th 
plan approval had been given to the following states: 


Connecticut Michigan New Hampshire Virginia 
Iowa Minnesota New Jersey i West Virginia 
Louisiana Mississippi Ohio Wisconsin 


Fiscal approval has been given and payments are going forward to the fol- 
lowing states: 


Connecticut Ohio 
New Hampshire Michigan 
New Jersey Minnesota 


by action of the Executive Board during Midwinter the appointment of three 


divisional executive secretaries was confirmed, The Board voted; That the 
appointment of Mrs. Orcena Mahoney to render Executive Secretary duties to 
the Resources and Technical Services Division be approved; that the appoint- 
ment of Mildred L, Batchelder to render Executive Secretary duties to the 
Association of Young People's Librarians and to the Children's Library 


` Association be approved; that the appointment of Hazel B. Timmerman to 


render Executive Secretary duties to the Library Administration Division 
be approved, 


The report of the Executive Board Subcommittee on Headquarters Reorganization 


154 


included a section on tenure of Headquarters staff. The Board voted to 
approve the statement which read as follows; 


The Management Survey made the following recommendations relative 
to temre: 


"It is further recommended (1) that consideration be given to 
fixing a five-year term for the ALA Executive Secretary, with 
provision for reappointment if desired and appropriate, and 

(2) that the performance of the Executive Secretary be reviewed 
each year by the Executive Committee." 


The ALA Executive Board at its meeting on February 2, 1955, adopted a 


statement on tenure titled: Tenure of Personnel Employed by the American 


Library Association. This statement was subsequently approved by each 
ALA division and is now in effect. 


The tenure statement did not give tenure to the Executive Director nor to 
the executive secretaries of ALA, 


Recognizing that ALA is a membership organization, and hence subject to 


the changes and requirements of the members, the Committee recommends 
that; 


ALA Bulletin March 1957 


1) The tenure provisions now applicable be continued with the 
clarifications contained herein, 


2) The Executive Director continue to serve at the pleapure of the 
Executive Board. ; 


3) The following members of the executive staff serve at the pleasure 
of the Executive Director and of the Executive Board: the Deputy 
Executive Directors; the Associate Executive Directors; and the 
Executive Secretaries of divisions. 


4) Should a question of tenure arise for these directors and secre- 
taries the practices, contained in the statement on tenure, 
adopted by the Executive Board, February 2, 1955, which are 
applicable to executive secretaries, shall obtain, 


5) The executive. staff positions shall not be considered career 
positions. 


6) A term of office of between five and ten years shall be considered 
reasonable for these positions, 


7) The performance of the executive staff shall be reviewed annually 
as part of the work of the Visiting Committee. 


The Subcommittee on Headquarters Reorganization also recommended that to 
achieve the Board's responsibilities relating to Headquarters operation a 
Visiting Committee composed of three members of the Board, serving staggered 
terms, shall report amnually to the Board. The Executive Board voted to set 
up such a committee in compliance with Article VII, Section 2 of the Consti- 
tutions. 


U., S. Commissioner Lawrence G., Derthick welcomed an ALA delegation on February 7 
composed of President Shaw, Lucile Nix from Georgia, Roger McDonough from 
New Jersey, Julia Bennett and David H., Clift. We very much appreciated 
this opportunity to talk with the Commissioner and present to him the 
Association's strong views on the need for a full appropriation of $7,500,000 
in 1957-58 for the Library Services Act. The President's budget, you will 
recall, asks for $3,000,000. We assured the Commissioner that the concern 
we expressed is shared by all the citizens and other organizations who have 
worked for and supported the Library Services Bill. 


eae 4n — tev aN IA 


Grace T., Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 


February 13, 1957 
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MYRTLE DESK COMPANY 


Plans 50% incredse in production of 


Mid-century Library Furniture in 1957 


Executives of Myrtle Desk Company, High Point, North Carolina, 
recently revealed details of one of the largest plant expansion pro- 
grams ever undertaken by the company. 


“Demand for our complete line of library furniture has been increas- 
ing faster than our capacity to produce it with existing facilities,” 
explained C. T. Latimer, Vice President. ““We’ve had to accelerate our 
long-range expansion program, which began in 1953, to meet current 
orders. While our service in the past has been unequalled in the library 
field, completion of present construction will assure our customers of 
even better service and faster deliveries in the future,” Mr. Latimer 
stated. 


Reflecting the Company’s continued emphasis on quality as well as 
quantity, huge new dry kilns have been installed and are in operation. 
Dozens of new, heavy-duty machines are being installed; factory floor 
space is being greatly increased; new salesmen, new plant and office 
personnel have been added. These are but a few of the important steps 
undertaken by Myrtle Desk Company in recognition of the tremen- 
dous demand for Mid-century library furniture. 





If you are not familiar with the Mid-century line, 
write for our complete new catalog today. Address 
Dept. A-3, MYRTLE DESK CO., High Point, 
North Carolina. 


High Point, North Carolina 
Since 1898 
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/ MENDS 
/ INVISIBLY 


wf... and will never crack, shrink or bleed! 


“SCOTCH” 810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE 
almost disappears on contact with paper... does a 
neat, lasting repair job in seconds. Also, it has a non- 
shiny surface you can write on with pencil, ink or 
typewriter. 


we 






Long-aging “Scotcn” 810 will never shrink, bleed adhesive or be- 
come brittle. You can use it safely on valuable books, maps, papers. 


See Your Supplier Today For A Trial Quantity Of 


SCOTCH 


BRAND 


810 Permanent 
Mending Tape 







Scorch 


po 
Permoront Mr- eg fre 








The term “ScorcH” is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, St. Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales Office: 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
araa” In Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario, 
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How to bury a problem 
before it buries you! 


When you're faced with the problem of 
gathering news; data in a hurry, you 
can get buried up to your neck in re- 
search... and frustration. 

Or you can stay in the clear by con- 
sulting The New York Times Index— 
the fast, dependable guide to facts 
about past events. 

Twice a month, a new edition of 
The Index brings you over 20,000 news 
items, classified alphabetically. Each 
item is dated to show when (and on 
what page) the story appeared in The 
New York Times, or when it may have 
run in other news publications you file. 

And thousands of events are sum- 
marized in every issue of The Index— 
so thoroughly that you often get all the 
facts you need. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 
Times Square, New York 36, New York 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


_ All over the country, librarians are 
using The New York Times Index to 
speed up research, cut down waste 
motion, and bring order out of con- 
fusion. And they like the low cost... 
only $45 for 24 issues of the twice- 
monthly Index (a full year’s service) 
and $45 for the Cumulative Annual 
Volume. Or you can get both at a com- 
bination price of only $70 for the com- 
plete service—a saving of $20. 

If you’ve been passing up the advan- 
tages offered by this famous time-sav- 
ing, labor-saving service, there is no 
better time than now to get your sub- 
scription started. Your order, mailed to 
the Library Services Department at the 
address below, will get immediate 
attention. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE MIDWINTER MEETING 


The first Midwinter Meeting of the American 
Library Association held under reorganization 
found divisions anc committees working out 
substantial activity programs, even as the 
newly-constituted Council sought clearer de- 
fining of the formal fields of responsibility for 
the 13 divisions. 

Here are some special highlights of the 
meeting: 

Representatives of the National Book Com- 
mittee, at an open meeting of the Executive 
Board, explored plans for a National Library 
Week in the spring of 1958. A public rela- 
tions firm has been engaged to study the idea 
and present a program for the Committee's 
action. Full cooperation of ALA was pledged. 

An ALA recruiting program was set in 
motion as a Headquarters activity in the 
Public Relations Office (see page 169). To 
spur recruiting efforts, the H. W. Wilson 
Company is giving scholarships of $500 each 
to all ALA-accredited library schools. It was 
announced that double-page advertisements on 
librarianship as a career will appear in m-jor 
magazines in March and become part of the 
career pamphlet series of the New York Life 
Insurance Company. 


Promotion materials for the revised post- 
war standards, Public Library Service. were 
put in final form and will be produced shortly 
by the ALA Publishing Department as im- 
plements in a program to be conducted by 
the Public Libraries Division. 

The U. S. Office of Education has com- 
pleted necessary legal steps in implementation 
of the Library Services Act and regional 
meetings with state library extension agency 
representatives have been held. Council 
adopted a strong resolution protesting the . 
President’s budget request of only $3,000,000 
for the grants in 1957-58 and urging the full 
appropriation of $7,500,000 authorized by 
Congress (see page 211). 

Council voted to hold the 1960 Annual 
Conference in Montreal jointly with the 
Canadian Library Association. 

The Operation Library program of the 
U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce was 
adopted in 14 states by Jaycees, before dis- 
tribution of the Jaycees brochure describing 
the program to help improve public libraries, 
and widespread adoption by state and local 
Jaycees is reported in prospect. 
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The concern over formal statements of 
fields of responsibility of the 13 divisions 
under ALA reorganization came at the final 
Council meeting on Thursday evening, Janu- 
ary 3l. John S. Richards, chairman of the 
Committee on Organization, moved acceptance 
of the Committee’s report on Divisional Fields 
of Responsibility Statements and Action on 
Committees, which had been distributed in 
mimeographed form at the opening of the 
Council meeting to all Council members. 

President Ralph R. Shaw ruled the motion 
out of order, saying that it contravened the 
bylaws, and citing Article VI, Section 2. 
which requires each division to represent a 
field of responsibility clearly distinct of other 
divisions. Mr. Shaw said the statements in 
the Committee’s report did not do this. He 
said he had polled six members of the Com- 
mittee and five said the statements were not 
clearly distinct. 

The President said he thought Council 
should ask for clearly distinct statements and 
make provision for interim continuance of 
the divisions until they can be set up on a 
permanent basis. 


Three actions were taken: First, Council 
defeated a motion to refer the report back to 
the Committee on Organization. Second, Coun- 
cil passed a motion to uphold the ruling of 
the President. Third, the Council passed a mo- 
tion to refer the task of bringing forth state- 
ments of divisions’ fields of responsibility to 
a special committee to be appointed by Mr. 


Shaw. 


It was made clear during discussion on 
the motions that all divisions continue in 
existence on a tentative basis until clear 
statements of fields of responsibility can 
be approved. 

Council then went on record expressing 
“appreciation for the excellent work the Com- 
mittee on Organization has done on a diffi- 
cult job.” 

At adjournment, former ALA President 
Flora Belle Ludington said: “We must re- 
mind ourselves of the high goals we had two 
years ago when we first heard the Manage- 
ment Survey. . . . Much that we hoped for in 
the reorganization and subsequent action of 
Council has been achieved, with greater re- 
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sponsibility of Council as the policy and 
management body. We are also achieving 
much in the divisions over the old line—there 
is greater opportunity for membership par- 
ticipation now. In months to come we have 
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Mr. Sealock, Miss Landers and Mr. Shipman of 
Kansas City . . . a conference on a conference 


to look forward to ironing out these techni- 
cal difficulties. Divisions under Council ac- 
tion this evening will iron them out. ALA is 
a going concern; we must keep going.” 

At its meeting on Friday morning, Febru- 
ary 1, the Executive Board considered the 
procedures followed and the actions taken at 
Council in connection with the report of the 
Committee on Organization. 

The Board established a Special Committee 
of the Board to study the procedures fol- 
lowed; to examine, from the  stenotypist’s 
transcript of the Council Meeting, the exact 
steps followed, including the language of the 
motion accompanying the presentation of the 
report, the ruling of the President on the 
motion, and the motions upon which Council 
acted; and, after study, to report back to the 
Board with all possible dispatch, when the 
Board will again communicate by mail with 
the Council. 

Members of the Special Committee are: 
Emerson Greenaway, Raynard C. Swank. 
Benjamin E. Powell, chairman. 

The Executive Secretary was instructed to 
notify the Council by mail of this action. 
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Other highlights of the Thursday 
evening Council meeting were as fol- 
lows: 

Ralph T. Esterquist, chairman, presented 
the report of the Constitution and Bylaws Com- 
mittee, which was accepted by Council. He 
announced that the following associations had 
been redesignated as ALA Chapters: Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Pacific Northwest Library Association, and 
Southwestern Library Association. 

President-elect Lucile M. Morsch presented 
a report from the Executive Board on Place- 
ment Service. The report reviewed past 
consideration by the Board on ALA providing 
a placement service for the membership. The 
Board has felt that a placement service ac- 
ceptable to the members, and meeting their 
need, involved an expenditure to which top 
priority could not now be given. In view of 
the need for an inereased public relations 
program, including recruiting, it was agreed 
that the Association’s funds could be put to 
better purposes. Council confirmed the posi- 
tion taken by the Board, recognizing that the 
need for a placement service could again 
come before the Council at any time in the 
future. Appreciation was expressed by Coun- 
cil to the extended and thoughtful considera- 
tion given to a placement service by the Board 
on Personnel Administration and its Subcom- 
mittee on Placement Service. 

Roger H. McDonough, chairman of the 
Federal Relations Committee, presented a 
resolution, adopted by Council, which pro- 
tested provision of only $3,000,000 in the 
President’s budget for implementation of the 
Library Services Act. Council also approved 
the Committee’s support of the school con- 
struction legislation with no restrictive amend- 
ments. 

Actions taken by the Executive Board at 
several sessions during the Midwinter Meet- 
ing were as follows: 

Approved the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Appointments that the following 
serve on the 1957-58 ALA Nominating 
Committee: Alice Louise LeFevre, Doro- 
thy M. Sinclair, Elizabeth Wright, Paul How- 
ard, and Sidney B. Smith. 

Expressed its appreciation and thanks to 
The H. W. Wilson Company for its generous 


assistance in the area of recruiting to the 
profession. 

Set 1958 Midwinter dates as January 
26-February 1. 

Authorized the President to appoint this 
spring a committee from Council to appor- 
tion Council memberships for nomination 
by the divisions. 

Considered a plan .for Headquarters 
Organization under the reorganization sub- 
mitted by Board’s Subcommittee on Headquar- 
ters Organization and approved the general 
concept of the plan which will, as programs 
require and funds permit, provide staff serv- 
ices for the divisions and for a coordination 
of staff work. (The plan will be discussed in 
a future issue of the ALA Bulletin). 

The report of the Subcommittee also pro- 
posed the establishment of a Visiting Com- 
mittee, composed of three board members, 
to report annually to the Board in compliance 
with Article VII, Sec. 2, of the Constitution. 
This was approved by the Board. 

The Subcommittee also reported on the rec- 
ommendation in the Management Survey con- 
cerning the appointment and tenure of the 
ALA Executive Secretary. The Board approved 





. a voice from the Council 


Bernard Van Horne . . 


a recommendation on tenure of personnel 
employed by ALA. (See Memo to Members). 

The Board also heard a report from its Sub- 
committee on Headquarters location which 
concluded with the following recommenda- 
tions: 
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John Lorenz, Julia Bennett, Roger McDonough and Ralph Dunbar ... 


a discussion on the Library Services Act. 


1) That the Executive Board be authorized 
to negotiate the sale of the present property 
and the’rental, purchase, or construction of 
other quarters with a view toward moving on 
or before January 1, 1959. 

2) That the new quarters be located in 
downtown or near-downtown Washington, 
provided a suitable arrangement can be made 
at reasonable cost. If it cannot, then a new 
Chicago site be sought. 

By a majority vote, the Board accepted the 
report, endorsed the above recommendations, 
directed that the report be published in the 
ALA Bulletin before the Kansas City Con- 
ference in 1957, and that the report be placed 
upon the Council agenda at Kansas City for 
action by the Council with a recommendation 
from the Board urging approval. 

Upon recommendation of the Program 
Evaluation and Budget Committee, approved 
budgetary requests from the Association of 
Hospital and Institution Libraries, the Public 
Libraries Division, and the Reference Serv- 
ices Division, and allocated $1,500 to cover 
the cost of necessary communications from 
all divisions to their members prior to 
Kansas City. | 

Also on PEBCO recommendation, approved 
the recommendation of the Executive Secre- 
tary that the ALA Bulletin offer to provide 
additional space for news, official and infor- 
mational, from all the divisions. 

The Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee heard a progress report by its sub- 
committee on increased income of ALA, and 
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took these actions: 

Approved arrangements under which ma- 
terial in Public Libraries will be included in 
the ALA Bulletin—approved by the PLD 
Board for a trial period (see page 205)—and 
indicated it looked forward to similar use of 
the ALA Bulletin by other divisions; ap- 
proved an advisory committee composed of 
the editors of existing divisional periodicals. 

Favored a joint annual meeting in 1960 
with the Canadian Library Association. 

Established a Subcommittee to study and 
report at Kansas City on the future of the 
ALA Public Relations office. 

PEBCO will meet at Kansas City to con- 
clude its work for the year and pass along 
information to the new PEBCO, which takes 
office at the end of the Annual Conference. 

At the first Council meeting, Wednesday 
afternoon, January 30, President Shaw made 
his report, which is printed in full in this 
issue of the ALA Bulletin. 

Eleanor Plain, chairman, gave the Council 
nominating committee report (published in 
the January ALA Bulletin) and Harold F. 
Brigham reported on Council and Executive 
Board relationships under reorganization. 

Appreciation was expressed for the advance 
detailed information which had been sent to 
Council members for action at the meeting and 
President Shaw said this would be continued 
by the Headquarters staff. 

Council elected two members to the Execu- 
tive Board to serve from 1957 to 1961. They 
are Frances Neel Cheney, associate professor. 
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Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., and Gertrude M. 
Gscheidle, librarian, Chicago Public Library. 
_ Mr. Clift presented information on the pro- 
| posed ALA-Canadian Library Association 
| Joint Conference in Montreal in 1960. After 
- considerable discussion involving costs, facili- 
ties and policies, Council voted approval of 
' the joint conference. 
| Mr. McDonough, chairman of the Federal 
Relations Committee, announced that the 
Washington Office was in need of funds to 
replenish the fund established by voluntary 
contributions from state associations last year 
to aid in the passage and implementation of 
the Library Services Bill, and he urged that 
pledges of contributions be made at the meet- 
ing. Representatives of Oklahoma, Georgia, 
Southwestern Library Association, Alabama, 
and New Jersey, in that order, made pledges 
immediately which totalled $700. Southwest- 
ern gave $300; the other $100 each. Subse- 
quently $100 was pledged by Tennessee, Iowa, 
Mountain Plains Library Association, North 
Carolina, Texas and Maryland, bringing the 
total to $1,300. 

At the Membership Meeting on Thursday 
morning, January 31, a number of reports on 
activities were made. Here are some of the 
highlights: 

Library Services Act: Mrs. Loleta D. 
Fyan, chairman, Coordinating Committee, de- 
scribed how the committee is coordinating the 
information which goes to the membership and 
said that plans are under way for special re- 
cruiting and other activities which can be 
undertaken only after the picture clears with 
regard to the appropriations. John G. Lorenz, 
Library Services Branch, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, described the accomplishments of the 
Office in pushing forward on implementation. 
He said 23 state plans have been submitted; 
eight have been approved—Connecticut, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, West Virginia, and Wisconsin—ten are 
close to approval. Julia Bennett, head of the 
ALA Washington Office, discussed the need 
for librarians and friends of libraries to write 
their Congressmen to insist on the full ap- 
propriation of $7,500,000 authorized by Con- 
gress instead of the $3,000,000 called for in 
the President’s budget. 


Intellectual Freedom: Robert B. Downs, 
chairman, Intellectual Freedom Committee, 
reported that the Committee’s Newsletter can 
no longer be distributed free and urged sub- 
scriptions be entered as soon as possible. Mr. 
Downs described the progress of the ALA 
Liberty and Justice Book Awards, on 
which brochures have been widely distributed. 
He said the response has been enthusiastic, 
with scores of titles submitted by publishers 
for consideration by the distinguished judges. 
The winning author in each of three categories, 
at an awards ceremony scheduled for New 
York in late April, will receive a prize of 
$5,000. The awards are financed by a grant 
from the Fund for the Republic. 

College Library Grants: Arthur T. Fain: 
lin, chairman, ACRL Foundation Grants Com- 
mittee, reported on the distribution of grants 
to college libraries. He told of renewal of a 
$30,000 grant from the United States Steel 
Foundation and of a new grant of $26,000 
from the Lilly Foundation. 

Notable Books: Bernard W. Van Horne, 
chairman of the Notable Books Council of 
PLD, reported on the list for 1956 which 
was printed in the February ALA Bulletin, 
and distributed widely from Headquarters. 

Interesting Adult Books of 1956: Mrs. 
Audrey Biel, chairman of the AYPL Book 
selection Committee, reported that the list 
had been prepared and distributed from 
Headquarters. 

Operation Library: Arthur H. Parsons, 
chairman, PLD Committee on Operation Li- 
brary, reported that although the project of 
the U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce is 
barely under way, 14 state Jaycee organiza- 
tions already have adopted it as an activity. 
Co-ordination between librarians and Jaycees 
is the outstanding characteristic of Operation 
Library, which is going forward with enthusi- 
asm and good prospects of widespread par- 
ticipation. All librarians are urged to con- 
tact their Jaycees, now that the national Jay- 
cees have distributed the Operation Library 
brochure to local groups. 

International Relations: William S. Dix, 
chairman of the International Relation Com- 
mittee, reported on recent activities of the 
committee, and Jack Dalton, director, ALA 
International Relations Office, gave an inter- 
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esting account of his initial work in establish- 
ing the office and on his recent European trip. 
Details on the work of the office will appear 
in a future issue of the ALA Bulletin. 
Catalog Code- Revision: Wyllis E. 
Wright, chairman, Catalog Code Revision 


Committee, reported that as a result of action 


at Miami Beach by ALA and the Library of 
Congress, Seymour Lubetsky is editing a new 
Code. He had distributed to the Committee the 
first draft of his introduction, statement of 
general principles, and the first few rules. 
It is the hope- of the Committee that with 
regular information from England on hand, 
sufficient agreement will be reached in both 
countries so that the resulting Rules may once 
again form an Anglo-American Code. ` 
Union List of Serials: Mr. Wright, re- 
porting for the chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Union List of Serials, said that the 
Rockefeller Foundation has made a grant of 
$6,000 to the Library of Congress to permit 
the Committee to develop a new union list 


program with the aim of a permanent and self- 


sustaining list. Mr. Wright will spend the next 
three months carrying out the basic investiga- 
tion. 

Decimal Classification: Janet S. Dick- 
son reported as chairman of the Special Ad- 
visory Committee of the Cataloging and Clas- 
sification Section, and as the continuing rep- 
resentative of ALA on the Decimal Classifica- 
tion Editorial Policy Committee. She said the 
aim is to provide a tool that will meet the 
needs of libraries, and that suggestions are 
invited by the Advisory Committee which is 
studying the schedules as they are prepared, 
gathering information, and testing the usabil- 
ity of the schedules, 

Miss Morsch, presiding at the Membership 
Meeting, announced’ that efforts to recruit 
librarians were being given a substantial 
boost by a gift from the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany of more than $17,500 to library 
schools for scholarships. Each of the 
schools accredited by the ALA will receive 
$500. Ten will receive the money immediately 
for use in 1957; ten in 1958: ten in 1959, 
and the other five—plus any other schools 
which may become accredited before that 
time—in 1960. Selection of the schools was 
determined by lot: Names of the library 
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schools were drawn by Suzanne Bordeaux, a 
sub-professional assistant in the Art Depart- 
ment of the Chicago Public Library. (See 
page 208). 

Miss Morsch also announced that another 
recruiting boost comes with publication by 
the New York Life Insurance Company of 
double-page advertisements on librarianship 
as a career in major popular magazines sched- 
uled for March. The material will be included 
in the series of career pamphlets distributed 
widely by the company. 

President Shaw announced, and Council 
approved, appointment of Herman H. Fussler, 
Wallace Van Jackson, and Carolyn I. White- 


nack, as a committee from Council to appor- 


‘tion Council memberships for nomination 


by the divisions. 


OTHER MIDWINTER MEETING HIGHLIGHTS 


The Public Libraries Division Executive 
Board dismissed and transferred the following 


-PLD committees to the Library Administra- 


tion Division, in accordance with ALA re- 
organization: Public Relations Committee, 
Architecture Committee, and Statistics Com- 
mittee. 
- Promotion of the revised public library 
standards Public Library Service will in- 
clude, (1) a leaflet for mass distribution; (2) 
a 16-page condensation of the standards; and, 
(3) a discussion guide. The materials will be 
available from the ALA Publishing Depart- 
ment and are expected to be ready within the 
next two months, The Public Libraries Di- 
vision Committee on Promotion of Standards 
discussed these and other possible methods of 
promotion with representatives of state library 
agencies and state library associations, who 
will set up special promotion committees to 
implement the plans discussed. 

The Joint Committee on Library Work 
as a Career heard the presentation of the 
newly-adopted ALA program for recruitment 


activity (see page 169 this issue) which is to 


be implemented by the Public Relations Office. 
Ray Held, University of Oklahoma Library 
School, told of plans for the writing and pro- 
duction of a “Handbook of Library Careers.” 
John Harvey, chairman, reported that 12,000 
reprints of the Action Manual for Library 
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Recruiters (Wilson Library Bulletin, Septem- 
ber, 1956) have been distributed. 

The Division of Subject Specialists re- 
ceived approval in principle from the ALA 
Committee on Organization for its new name, 
and a tentative statement of the field of re- 
sponsibility, and the objectives, was accepted 
by the Division. Previously, the Division was 
called Specialized Libraries Division. More 
complete information will be published in 
forthcoming issues of the ALA Bulletin. The 
chairman of the Executive Committee is Ruth 
E. Schoneman, librarian of the Ryerson and 
Burnham Libraries, the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. 

Mrs. Fyan, chairman of the ALA Coordi- 
nating Committee on the Library Serv- 
ices Act, called several meetings of the com- 
mittee with interested groups to discuss the 
coordinating functions of the committee. She 
stated that although some units are still in 
the process of formation, much had been 
accomplished in outlining methods of pro- 
cedure. Chief among the future activities of 
the committee will be establishment of 
methods of communication of ALA activities. 
She emphasized the importance to public 
libraries of the expansion of services and 
personnel of the Library Services Branch of 
the USOE. 

12,000 copies of the “School Library and 
the Modern Reading Program,” reprinted 
from the February ALA Bulletin, will be 
available for purchase and distribution in 
connection with the widespread exhibit pro- 
gram of the American Association of 
School Librarians, which will exhibit at 
the conferences of the American Association 
of School Administrators, the National’ As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals, De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, 
Association of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, and the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. 

At the AASL Business Meeting, a motion 
was made and seconded that the Board of Di- 
rectors appoint a committee to explore the pos- 
sibilities of a joint membership in the ALA 
and the NEA with the recommendation that 
the committee work in cooperation with the 
NEA-ALA Joint Committee. 

The Executive Board of the Children’s 
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Library Association approved the choice of 
the arena of the Kansas City Municipal Audi- 
torium for the Newbery-Caldecott Dinner, 
after considering other possible locations pre- 
sented by Jean Merrill, local chairman. Res- 
ervations for the dinner, Tuesday, June 25, 
may be sent to Gladys Deever, Kansas City 
Public Library, Kansas City 6, Mo. Tickets 
will cost $7.50 each. 

The Library Periodicals Round Table 
discussed library periodical problems and 
possible solutions. The following areas of 
activity were considered: (1) the feasibility 
or possibility of consolidation of library peri- 
odicals, (2) the desirability or feasibility of 
standards in library periodicals, (3) possi- 
bility of research on such subjects as cost of 
production, income in relation to costs, and 
contents in terms of uniqueness and purpose. 
Marie D. Loiseau, editor of the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin, spoke on the “Wilson Library 


‘Bulletin, its Purpose and Public.” 


Grace Slocum, chairman of the Activities 
Committee of the AYPL, reported that the 
Workshop on Work with Young Adults will 
be held in joint sponsorship with Rutgers Uni- 
versity, June 3-7. Co-directors for the Work- 
shop are Beatrice Schein, formerly head of 
Young People’s work at Newark Public Li- 
brary, and Mary Gaver, Rutgers University. 

The ACRL Board of Directors voted to 
change the name to Association of College 
and Research Libraries. The Committee on 
Foundation Grants approved a grant of 
$2,500 to the University of Missouri Library 
for a study of costs of American college and 
university libraries from about 1850 to the 
present; the Trinity College Library was 
granted $500 to study the library’s place in 
the closely knit structure of the small college. 
The Board of Directors also directed the 
chairman of the Committee on Foundation 
Grants to convey the Board’s appreciation to 
the Lilly Foundation for the recent grant of 
$26,000, which brought the total funds pres- 
ently available to $56,000. 

The Resources and Technical Services 
Division reports that their new journal, Li- 
brary Resources and Technical Services, will 
be ready for distribution after March L. 
Esther J. Piercy is the editor. 

Meeting to secure advice from librarians 
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who handle U. S. documents, the Public 
Documents Committee discussed the need 
for new legislation in the distribution of the 
U. S. government publications. Various com- 
plaints and suggestions were made as to the 
weaknesses of the present system in the areas 
of acquisition, selection, listing and indexing 
of government documents. Easing of existing 
restrictions in the weeding and disposal of 
documents was demanded, and the present 
system which forces the payment of sizable 
postal charges and the cost of the necessary 
duplicate copies was criticized. 

900,000 copies of the booklist, “Moving 
Freedom Forward,” which was published in 
the January ALA Bulletin under the auspices 
of the NEA-ALA Joint Committee, are be- 
ing reprinted by Doubleday and Company for 
distribution to libraries. 5,000 libraries will 
receive 100 lists plus the NEA Centennial 
Poster. It is the Joint Committee’s hope that 
many libraries throughout the country will 
promote the reading of books on education 
through exhibits and discussion groups. NEA 
centennial activities were given top priority 
by the committee; letters have gone to presi- 
dents of state and regional library associations 
and heads of state library agencies urging 
that libraries join in the centennial events; 
the joint committee proposed and has assisted 
in the planning of the April ALA Bulletin, 
which is to salute the NEA through a discus- 
sion of broad areas of interest common to 
both organizations in an exciting and stimu- 
lating issue; a status study on school libraries 
has been acted upon favorably and is now 
under way through an advisory committee 
and the NEA Research Division. 

The Southwestern Library Association 
Executive Board voted a $750 scholarship 
to be awarded by a committee of the associa- 
tion to a resident of the area for professional 
study during 1957-58 in an accredited library 
school, to be selected by the recipient. 

Petitioning to change status from a com- 
mittee to a section in RTSD, the Committee 
on Copying Methods obtained 54 signa- 
tures, and plans to form the Copying Methods 
Section were begun. 

The Library Education Division 
adopted a resolution expressing its apprecia- 
tion of Miss Hostetter’s work, and an addi- 
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tional resolution advising The H. W. Wilson 
Company of its appreciation for the Wilson 
Company’s contributions to library education. 
Much interest was expressed. on the Division’s 
field of responsibility and the Division went 
on record to notify the Committee on Organi- 
zation as follows: “That LED favors the 
assignment to this Division the basic responsi- 
bilities for recruiting to the profession; that 
the Division also is interested in the responsi- 
bility for working in the area of continuing 
professional education for in-service person- 
nel.” It was decided that the LED Newsletter 
would be continued until integration of ALA’s 
publication program for Division publications 
is effected. The new Executive Secretary, Rob- 
ert L. Gitler, discussed various problems and 
developments that are taking place in educa- 
tion for librarianship at both the undergradu- 
ate and graduate levels in America and the 
steps that must be taken for further upgrading 
and coordinating the programs as they now 
exist at the different levels. The Committee on 
Accreditation’s activity was also described. 

The Library Administration Division 
Organizing Committee presented to the Di- 
vision the Fields of Responsibility State- 
ment, the Statement of Objectives and the 
Fields of Interest, and the Constitution and 
Bylaws, all of which were approved. The 
committee year for 1957-58 was approved as 
September 1, 1957, to the end of the 1958 
annual conference, to provide more time for 
the president to make committee appoint- 
ments. Roberta Bowler, chairman of the Or- 
ganizing Committee, reported that more than 
1,000 members had already joined the divi- 
sion, and that signatures had been obtained in 
sufficient number to set up each of the six 
sections. 

The Canadian Library Association-ALA 
Joint Committee endorsed a proposal for an 
exchange program between school librarians 
of Canada and the United States. The pro- 
gram is being developed by the U. S. Office 
of Education, represented by Nora E. Beust, 
and the CLA Young People’s section, repre- 
sented by Dolina MacIver. Progress was also 
reported by the CLA-ALA Joint Committee 
in connection with its program of encourag- 
ing international exchange of library person- 
nel, occasional joint ALA-CLA conferences, 
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and joint membership in the two national 
library associations. The special dues fee of 
$3.00 to ALA members in CLA or for CLA 
members in ALA may now be paid to either 
of the two headquarters. 

The Bookbinding Committee unani- 
mously agreed to oppose the proposed com- 
mercial standards for library binding and 
prebinding (TS 5329 and TS 5330) now 
pending before the Commodities Standards 
Division. This action was approved by Coun- 
cil without dissent. The basis of the opposi- 
tion was that the proposed standards provide 
that binding according to these standards 
could be considered library binding. Since the 
proposed standards are merely a restatement 
of the “ALA Minimum Specifications for 
Class A Library Binding,” and do not pro- 
vide a satisfactory binding for less frequently 
used materials, it was felt that the ALA could 
not support them as the only library bind- 
ing. In addition, the Committee and the Coun- 
cil voted to withhold approval of the proposed 
standards until a standard for less frequently 
used material is developed. 

The Joint Committee on Library Serv- 
ice to Labor Groups recommended that the 
AFL-CIO bring its influence to bear on Con- 
gress to support the $7,500,000 appropriation 
for the Library Services Act. 

The Organizing Committee was elected to 
serve as the Executive Board of the newly- 
constituted Adult Education Division at. its 
first meeting. The chairman of the Executive 
Board, Mrs, Muriel C. Javelin, was empow- 
ered to represent the division on Council and 
on PEBCO. A discussion of first priority con- 
cerns of the Division emphasized a study of 
the objectives of the Division, and the devel- 
opment of a common understanding of library 
adult education within and without the pro- 
fession. Additional concerns were to estab- 
lish cooperation and communication with 
other units of ALA and with other national 
organizations and agencies. 

Mr. McDonough, Chairman of the Federal 
Relations Committee, emphasized that 
while a great victory had been won last year 
in getting the Act passed; obtaining the initial 
appropriation and improving the status of the 
Library Service Branch of the U.S. Office of 


Education, the big, critical job lies before us. 


The full appropriation of $7,500,000 must be 
obtained and the Federal funds distributed to 
the States as quickly as possible. In this con- 
nection, he reminded the audience that many 
of the difficulties the states are having in meet- 
ing the Departments’ regulations arise from 
certain ambiguities within the Act itself. He 
urged state library agencies and state associa- 
tions to be understanding of the very real 
problems confronting Mr. Dunbar’s office and 
to be patient in waiting for the actual distri- 
bution of the funds. He then called on Mr. 
Dunbar for a report on the current status of 
the Federal Aid to libraries program. 

Ralph Hudson presided over the organizing 
meeting of the State Library Agencies Di- 
vision which got off with a purposeful and 
enthusiastic start. A field of responsibility 
statement was adopted and several committees 
were established including a nominating com- 
mittee, a long range planning committee, and 
a committee to work with the Coordinating 
Committee for the Library Services Act. 


Agenda of most of the units which con- 
vened at the Midwinter Meeting included 
plans for their programing at the coming 
conference at Kansas City, June 23-29, 1957. 


Some of the special programs follow: 


“Opportunities Unlimited,” a pre-con- 
ference workship to involve trustees, librar- 
ians, friends’ organizations, and civic groups, 
particularly the U. S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. The objective of the workshop 
will be to develop understanding of library 
service as presented in Public Library Serv- 
ice, and to provide an opportunity to obtain 
information on specific problems in the devel- 
ment of dynamic libraries, 


“Book Selection for Service Librar- 
ies” will be the theme for a meeting of the 
Armed Forces Librarians Section. 


Program meetings along the lines of 
those conducted by the PLD Building Com- 
mittee and the ACRL Buildings Committee in 
recent years. Emphasis will be on buildings 
and equipment; presentation of building 
plans of nine libraries is planned. Sponsors 
will be Buildings and Equipment Section, 
and Architecture Committee, Library Admini- 
stration Division. 
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SPECIAL COURSES IN 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


A program planned around the list which 
has been referred to as “First Choices” 
Margaret Scoggin will be the leader. It will 
be sponsored by the AYPL. 


















A workshop for library periodical edi- 
tors is planned by Library Periodicals Round 
Table. 


June 17-July 20 /July 22-Aug. 24 
FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 


GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished faculty 


UNDERGRADUATE WORK in more than 1000 
outstanding courses 
LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RESEARCH 
facilities of highest quality 
SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTITUTES 
RECREATION—-symphony and other con- 
certs, plays, excursions, lectures, golf, tennis, 
swimming, fishing — campus in an outstand- 
ing cultural center located in the cool and 
refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes 

For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 
710 Johnston Hall 


y* 


Standards for undergraduate library sci- 
ence instruction which were outlined by 
the American Association of Colleges of 
Teacher Education in 1952 will be discussed 
at a meeting of the Teachers Section of the 
Library Education Division. 


Open meeting on recruiting to be spon- 
sored by the Library Administration Division, 
the Joint Committee on Library Work as a 
Career, and the Library Education Division. 


A pre-conference Adult Education Insti- 
tute on community study will be held June 22 
and 23. It will be sponsored by the Adult 
Education Division, in cooperation with the 


ALA Office for Adult Education and the 


Library-Community Project. 


FOR THOSE HUGE, HEAVY, 
HARD-TO-HANDLE BOOKS! 


DUPLEX 
DICTIONARY 
STAN D 


WITH SELF-LEVELING TOP 


Self-leveling two-piece top of the all-metal stand 
keeps every page of large dictionaries flat. 
Makes reference easier even when using the 
first or last page. Eliminates curled, rumpled 
and torn pages—extends the usable life of ex- 
pensive large books. 

Can be adjusted to sitting or standing height. 
Swivel top; 2” ball-bearing rubber casters makes 
stand easy to move about. 

Choice of five colors: Silvertone Gray, Beige- 
tone, Mist Green, Walnut Brown, Dark Office 
Green. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


C Demo LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON }, WISCONSIN - NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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RECRUITING PERSON TO PERSON the ALA program 


The need for expanding activities of the 
American Library Association in support of 
recruiting for librarianship has long been 
recognized. Leaders in the profession have 
sought to devise a program which could be 
effectively implemented at ALA Headquarters 
with a feasible expenditure of the Associa- 
tion’s funds. 

At its recent meeting, in November, 1956, 
the ALA Executive Board, acting on recom- 
mendation of the new Program [Evaluation 
and Budget Committee, approved such a pro- 
gram and provided budgetary means for get- 
ting it under way. 

Certainly this action could not come at a 
more appropriate time. It is conservatively 
estimated that there are 10,000 professional 
library positions presently unfilled, and that 
each of the graduates of the most recent classes 
of library schools was offered at least twelve 
positions. The healthy growth of library facili- 
ties in America calls for more professional li- 
brarians. The extension of library services 
under the Library Services Act throws on an 
additional demand. The recommendations for 
adequate library staffing in Public Library 


Service—the revised post-war standards— 
heightens the need. At this time, too, educa- 
tional sources report that starting this year, 
college enrollments will increase considerably 
as post-depression babies come of age. These 
young people will be assisted by the increas- 
ing number of private and governmental 
scholarships to obtain higher education— 
therefore, in the next few years there should 
be a much larger number of potential pros- 
pects for librarianship than in the past dec- 
ade. 

Actually, the first step in expanding ALA 
recruiting activities was taken a year ago, at 
the 1956 Midwinter Meeting, when the ALA 
Public Relations Office was created. Among 
its responsibilities, assistance to the profes- 
sion’s recruiting efforts was given a top pri- 
ority. Accordingly, when the office started 
operating in March, 1956, the ALA Executive 
Secretary asked the Public Relations Director 
to make a study of the recruiting situation and 
to present recommendations for a program 
which PEBCO and the Executive Board could 
consider. 

The study was given close guidance by 
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Hazel B. Timmermai, and assistance by Mrs. 
Yuri Nakata and others involved in on-going 
Headquarters activities related to recruiting. 
Additionally, assistance in the form of sug- 
gestions came from recruiting specialists in 
the field. A truly vast amount of material 
published in the library literature was ex- 
plored, as well as a considerable number of 
reports, and recruiting leaflets developed by 
individual libraries, library schools, state as- 
sociations and recruiting groups. 

As the study proceeded, the Public Rela- 
tions Office gained practical experience in 
some of the recruiting problems by perform- 
ing duties in support of the Headquarters 
functions, particularly those of the ALA Office 
of Library Education. Highlights of these 
activities of the Public Relations Office are 
reported in the recent issue (January, 1957) 
of the Clearing House Newsletter, published 
by the Joint Committee on Library Work as a 
Career. 

The study and experience were finally jelled 
into A Proposal for Expanding Recruiting 
Activities at ALA Headquarters to be Im- 
plemented by the ALA Public Relations Office. 
This is the Proposal which was approved by 
the ALA Executive Board. It included an 
information section which rounded up cur- 
rent recruiting activities of the JCLWC, ALA 
divisions, state library associations, library 
schools, and other national library associa- 
tions. 

In approaching the Proposal, the question 
which first had to be answered was this: What 
kind of help is most needed from ALA Head- 
quarters? 

A proper answer depended on the nature of 
recruiting itself—not just recruiting for any 
profession but the special characteristics of 
recruiting for librarianship. In our visits to 
several parts of the country, we talked with 
a good number of librarians and particularly 
we quizzed newcomers to the profession. The 
replies brought us to solid agreement with a 
line of thinking that has been expressed re- 
peatedly through the years. This is suc- 
cinctly described in two paragraphs from 
a paper given at the Louisiana Library As- 
sociation Conference in 1949 by Lawrence S. 
Thompson, discussing “The Crisis in Re- 
cruitment.” We found this as pertinent today 
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as when it was first expressed and believe it 
illuminates a clear action course of effective 
recruiting for librarianship. 

“, . . recruitment is a very personal matter, 
usually depending upon the relationship es- 
tablished between some practicing librarian 
and a prospective recruit. No one was ever 
recruited by a folder or a poster. In the last 
analysis the formula for bringing competent 
people into the library profession is a very 
simple one: Do a good job at your daily 
routine and then follow up aggressively any 
interest in your work revealed by promising 
young people. 

“The job of the recruiting committees, 
therefore, is twofold: (1) To needle indi- 
vidual librarians to greater alertness to the 
possibilities of recruitment, and (2) to pro- 
vide for the initial contact with the prospec- 
tive librarian. This justifies folders and pos- 
ters, radio programs, career days, speeches 
and other contacts with high school and col- 
lege youth, in short, all the techniques for 
reaching the young men and women of our 
schools that can possibly be developed.” 

Another guide to “what kind of help” 
came from studying the report made in 1954 
to the ALA Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship by the Subcommittee on Recruiting, of 
which Amy Winslow was chairman. The re- 
port gave an account of what the nursing 
profession was doing in recruiting, made 
possible by a campaign for funds which sup- 
ported a permanent national recruiting office. 
More than $100,000 was raised by the nurses 
in 1951 and large amounts in other years 
from the schools of nursing, non-school hos- 
pitals, national nursing organizations, the 
American Hospital Association, business or- 
ganizations and others, The Subcommittee be- 
lieved a similar program on a less ambitious 
scale would be possible for the library pro- 
fession and strongly recommended a cam- 
paign for funds for the establishment of a 
national recruiting office at ALA Headquar- 
ters. The Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship, however, did not think a fund-raising 
campaign should be undertaken at the time. 

The suggestion for a national recruiting 
office was put forward at various times by 
other recruiting specialists—most recently, 


John F. Harvey, chairman of the JCLWC, 
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made it Point Number One in his seven-point 
program, “A National Plan for Library Re- 
cruiting,” published in the October, 1956 
ALA Bulletin. 

The kind of help needed from ALA Head- 
quarters, therefore, required some specific 
central apparatus which would continuously 
serve all of librarianship in widespread and 
intensive recruiting—ain effect, a national re- 
eruiting office. 

The ALA Public Relations Office could not 
... with the funds granted . . . try to do all 
that a fully-staffed national recruiting office 
would undertake with $100,000 a year. But, 
in the light of the special requirements of 
recruiting for librarianship—the person-to- 
person formula spelled out by Mr. Thomp- 
son—materials and methods could be de- 
veloped at ALA Headquarters for librarians 
and groups of librarians throughout the coun- 
try to use in a coordinated recruiting effort. 
This appeared to be the kind of help that is 
needed from ALA Headquarters. It could be 
provided quickly and it would start in motion 
an effective program at this time of great 
need and of new opportunity. 

Therefore, the Proposal to PEBCO and the 
ALA Executive Board recommended an ALA 
Headquarters program which would seek to 
do three things: A. Bring practicing librarians 
close to prospective recruits; B. Find more 
prospects; C. Stimulate more young people to 
become prospects. 

The program to be implemented by the 
ALA Public Relations Office has five coor- 
dinated activities: 

First: We will provide, as soon as possible, 
the most needed single implement in library 
recruiting: An attractive pamphlet for free 
distribution which spells out the opportunities 
in librarianship and tells what it takes to be a 
librarian. At present, there is no such general 
profession-wide, basic recruiting implement. 
The aim is to devise a 20-page, 6 X 9 booklet 
—well-designed, brightly written, inviting and 
informative. The ALA Publishing Department 
estimates that 100,000 can be printed at a cost 
of $6,500. 

Soon after Executive Board approval of the 
proposals, the first draft of copy for the pam- 
phlet was prepared. It has been carefully 
worked over by specialists at Headquarters; 


and it is now undergoing scrutiny in the 
field. The pamphlet should be ready for pro- 
duction shortly after this Midwinter Meet- 
ing, and off the presses before the ALA An- 
nual Conference in Kansas City in June. 

Second: We will work closely on the re- 
quests which now come to ALA Headquarters 
for information on librarianship. Presently, 
approximately 3,000 inquiries a year are 
handled by the Office of Library Education. 
These constitute an important source of im- 
mediate prospects. A break-down over a re- 
cent six-months period shows that 36 per cent 
of these requests for information come from 
students and other individuals; 25 per cent 
from school and college counselors; 39 per 
cent from librarians. A study of the letters 
shows that some come from seventh and eighth 
graders, some from high school students, 
others from married women who wish to be- 
come wage earners, 

This close working relationship will be for 
two action purposes: A. To help devise the 
most effective replies which are sent by ALA 
with requested informative materials; B. To 
take over the inquiry after the initial reply and 
set in motion an appropriate follow-up. This 
means finding the group or person in the 
field who will actually go to the prospect and 
determine whether he is a really worthwhile 
candidate for librarianship and if so, keep 
him on the route to becoming a librarian. 

Third: We will develop a program for fol- 
lowing up all prospects in every part of the 
country—a nationwide system of getting the 
best groups and the best persons to do the fol- 
low-up job. All possible aid will be given in 
the follow-up procedure which turns the pros- 
pect into recruit and recruit into librarian. 

Fourth: We will encourage the development 
of effective programs in each state to bring up 
more prospects—through career days, pub- 
licity, speakers’ bureaus, radio and TV pro- 
grams and announcements, and other activi- 
ties. Many state programs are already under 
way which could be strengthened; others are 
yet to be developed. 

Fifth: We will assist nationwide recruit- 
ing endeavors by developing publicity in 
national media of all kinds, and by stimulat- 
ing assistance from educational, civic, and 
social groups outside the library field as well 
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as Trustees groups and Friends—in brief, do 
as much as possible to present librarianship 
as a career through the channels of national 
communication and national group interest. 
This is already under way—the endeavors of 
the Public Relations Office in interpreting li- 
brarianship, raising the status of the librarian, 
and increasing public interest in library serv- 
ices are strongly related to the more direct re- 
cruiting efforts. 

In approving the Proposal, the Executive 
Board provided funds for production of the 
recruiting pamphlet, and for other budgetary 
items covering the rest of the fiscal year— 
$1,200 for staff assistance (half time of a 
full-time assistant from March 1 to August 31) 
and $700 for promotional materials and costs 
of special mailings. The total recruiting budget 
of the Public Relations Office is $8,400. 

This, then, is the essential program through 
which a start is being made to expand re- 
cruiting activities at ALA Headquarters with 
implementation by the Public Relations Office. 
As an ALA program, it will be administered 
through the ALA unit charged with national 
recruiting responsibilities. Preparation of the 
recruiting pamphlet has gone ahead, of course, 
and development of other portions of the pro- 
gram will be in progress before the pamphlet 
is available. 

Clearly, this new effort by ALA requires 
the active participation of librarians and li- 
brary groups everywhere if it is to bring about 
the desired results. We believe it will gain mo- 
mentum because it is rooted in a fundamental 
characteristic of librarianship itself—direct 
contact with people on a service basis. No 
greater service can be rendered a young man 
or woman than assistance in choosing the 
right career—one that provides inner satis- 
faction to the individual, and an honorable 
and secure way of life. Librarianship is not 
for everyone—nor indeed, are any of the pro- 
fessions with which we classify librarianship. 
Therefore, librarians must be enabled to select 
from among all prospects those who have what 
it takes to strengthen the profession. 

Does it seem strange that we should pick 
and choose at a time when so many profes- 
sional library positions are unfilled? Not at all 
——for any lowering of standards, either scho- 
lastic or in human qualities would be a vast 
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disservice not only to the profession, but to the 
people whom librarians serve. 

It is this special circumstance which must 
be coped with in our eagerness to improve li- 
brary services through increasing the number 
of professionally educated librarians. We be- 
lieve the individual follow-up procedure which 
is the hard core of the new ALA recruiting 
program will prove to be the key to resolving 
this not unfortunate predicament, 

Recruiting is quite properly part of public 
relations responsibilities in the same way that 
it is part of librarianship. As such, everything 
we do to bring up prospects for the profes- 
sion must ring with authenticity in terms of 
the highest ideals and qualitative standards of 
librarianship. If the program holds fast to 
this approach, we cannot doubt that it will 
win the enthusiastic support and the indivi- 
dual participation of librarians everywhere. 

We cannot doubt, either, that this course of 
action will also win support from professions 
allied with librarians in the educational field 
—and from all those interested in the expand- 
ing movement to increase educational op- 
portunities in America—shared increasingly 
by industries, business and civic organiza- 
tions, and many groups which work for com- 
munity betterment. 

We believe too that the program will earn 
the active support of individuals and organ- 
izations closely related to the libraries—pub- 
lishers, equipment manufacturers, suppliers 
of library materials of all kinds. A number 
of these friends of libraries have come for- 
ward in the past with assistance in the form 
of scholarships. 

The printing of 100,000 recruiting pamph- 
lets by ALA for free distribution, we trust, 
will be only a “first edition.” If the pamphlet 
gives evidence of being an effiective implement 
in the recruiting program, are we optimistic in 
thinking that contributions may be forthcom- 
ing to provide many tens of thousands more? 

Yes—we are totally optimistic about the 
expanded recruiting program at ALA Head- 
quarters. Its design fits the framework of a 
revitalized association; its motivation is con- 
sonant with the finest precepts of the profes- 
sion—and its working elements are the librar- 
ians themselves. l 
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THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT: 


| by Ralph R. Shaw 


President, American Library Association 


As President of the Council I must call some 
of the evolving problems, as I see them, to the 
attention of the Council. In so doing, I am 
not speaking for the Executive Board, for 
other officers, or for the staff. I am speaking 
as one member, whom you have honored with 
your confidence and who feels he must as- 
sume the responsibilities of the office along 
with its honors. 

Nothing in what I am about to say finds 
fault with any one person or group, now or 
at any other single time. It would all be 
equally applicable (or if incorrect, equally in- 
applicable) to any time during the last quar- 
ter of a century during which I have been in 
reasonably close touch with ALA operations. 
If there is any fault it is in ourselves—and 
even that is mitigated by the fact that under 
previous organizational patterns there was no 
effective and orderly way in which we could 
express our concerns. That has been changed 
in the reorganization, which makes you, the 
Council, the responsible governing body and 
which gives urgency to this discussion. 

I expressed the concerns that trouble me in 
an article that was published in both the 
Library Journal (June 1, 1956) and in the 
ALA Bulletin (June, 1956) before the Miami 
Beach meeting. I feel that I must now clearly 
call these matters to the attention of Council. 

The fundamental purpose of reorganization 
is to bring the Association closer to its mem- 
bership, in order to make membership partici- 
pation and action more effective. 

The essence of the reorganization, as recom- 
mended by Cresap, McCormick and Paget, is 
assignment of authority and responsibility to 
membership groups so that we may decentral- 
ize activities to membership groups. As stated 
in the Cresap, McCormick and Paget report: 


A Year of Achievements 
A Year of Problems and Change 


New Council Responsibilities 


“Jt is recommended: (1) that a division... 
encompass a field of interest clearly distinct 
from that of any other division, (2) that the 
area of responsibility of each division be 
clearly defined, and (3) that the governing 
body of each division be delegated authority 
to act for the ALA as a whole on matters re- 
lated exclusively to the field of interest of the 
division.” 

Please note the words “clearly distinct” 
and “clearly defined” in the above statement. 
They represent the basic change proposed by 
Cresap, McCormick and Paget from our old 
organization, and they are the crux of the 
reorganization. Cresap, McCormick and Paget 
have warned us that the old basis of division 
on the basis of fields “in general distinct” was 
the source of our difficulties, and made im- 
possible the delegation of clearly defined fields 
to membership groups. 

As pointed out in the article referred to, 
this principle, which was approved by the 
membership, is unquestionably sound. If we 
follow it, improvement in ALA organization 
and operation will result. However, as pointed 
out last June, and as should be obvious, if we 
pay lip service to the principle we adopted 
while moving in the opposite direction, we 
will not achieve the results promised by Cre- 
sap, McCormick and Paget. As a matter of 
fact, if we do not avoid the former confusion 
in functions of divisions and continue to al- 
low overlapping of functions, we will surely 
make a bigger mess than we had before, be- 
cause we now have 13 divisions to overlap 
with each other instead of seven. If we do 
that, then there is no hope of delegating func- 
tions to membership groups with authority to 
act for the whole of ALA and all that will re- 


sult is even greater internal tensions and 
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greater centralization of responsibilities in 
the headquarters group. 


RESPONSIBILITIES CONFUSED 


Regrettably, it is my duty to call to your 
attention that to date we do not appear to be 
approaching the goal recommended by Cre- 
sap, McCormick and Paget and, in fact, ap- 
pear to be going in the opposite direction. If 
you will examine the statement of fields of 
responsibility of ALA divisions which was 
mailed out to the membership late in Novem- 
ber, 1956, as the basis on which members 
were to indicate their divisional affiliation, 
you will see that confusion is compounding 
rapidly. This can be corrected, but the very 
fact that it needs correction indicates that we 
are not following the principle we adopted, 
and that until we do we will not achieve the 
goals we have voted. 

To be sure, this statement of functions that 
went to the membership was preliminary and 
will be revised before submission for adop- 
tion. Nevertheless, it is all the membership 
had to go on in indicating their preference for 
divisions as of the end of last November, and 
the very fact that after two years of work on 
the reorganization, we have not been able to 
get beyond preliminary statements that are 
admittedly far from clear assignments of fields 
to the divisions is in itself highly significant. 

Let us examine this statement of functions 
first for the Children’s Library Association 
and the Association of Young People’s Li- 
brarians. The function of the Children’s Li- 
brary Association is stated as follows: “This 
division is responsible for all activities relat- 
ing to library service to children except such 
service as is provided by the school library.” 
Now, just what does that mean? Since chil- 
dren’s work is done only in public libraries 
and in school libraries, and we exempt from 
the field of Children’s Library Association the 
work done in schools, we are saying that it 
covers only children’s work done in public 
libraries. Since this leaves only the public li- 
brary function, and things that are exclusively 
public libraries belong in Public Libraries Di- 
vision, this statement of field, having removed 
a conflict with American Association of 
School Librarians, creates one with Public Li- 
braries Division. If kept as it is, we will have 
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a Children’s Library Association for chil- 
dren’s work plus children’s work in American 
Association of School Librarians and possibly 
children’s work in Public Libraries Division. 
Now to whom can we delegate children’s work, 
so that they may speak in this field as the one 
voice of the profession? 

Exactly the same situation exists for young 
people’s work. 

If we mean to have functional units in 
which all children’s librarians come together 
to handle that field for the profession and 
another in which all young people’s librarians 
come together to handle that field, then there 
is justification for Association of Young 
People’s Librarians and for Children’s Li- 
brary Association; if we do not, then where 
are we? 

As another example, take the Reference 
Services Division and the Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division. Here, in two divisions 
by type of activity, both claim responsibility, 
and in accordance with this guide to members 
are to be granted exclusive authority to speak 
for the profession as a whole in the field of 
bibliographical services. 

The type of library divisions have defini- 
tions that are broad enough to include refer- 
ence service, including not only American 
Association of School Librarians and Public 
Libraries Division, but in the case of Associa- 
tion of College and Reference Libraries the 
statement of functions specifically assigns to 
the division representation of all libraries 
“which provide reference and research col- 
lections of significance.” 

The establishment of a Library Education 
Division requires some hairsplitting between 
personnel administration in the Division of 
Library Administration and the Library Edu- 
cation Division. As it is now stated it would 
appear that the Library Education Division 
might or might not include in-service training, 
which, in case it is in Library Education, 
would have to be subtracted from personnel 
administration. 

And while, according to this statement, the 
Resources and Technical Services Division “is 
responsible for the association relating activi- 


-ties to . . . bibliographical control and preser- 


vation of library and archival material in all 
types of institutions,” the type of library di- 
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vision for Sate Library Agencies says it is “re. 
sponsible for ... archives.” Similatly, the state- 
ment of functions for the State Library Agen- 
cies Division says it is “responsible for .. . 
government publications,” which seem equally 
assigned to Association of Collegé and Refer- 
ence Libraries, Specialized Libraries, Library 
Reference Services and Resources and Tech- 
nical Services. 

There is no room for serious question as to 
what we mean by “specialized libraries” if 
we set up a separate division for Hospital and 
Institution Libraries. Specialized libraries are 
defined in the statement to members as those 
“organized to make information available to 
a particular organization or limited group.” 
If hospital libraries and institution libraries 
do not fall into that group, it is difficult to 
determine what should. In any event we cer- 
tainly do lack a clear differentiation between 
these, and would therefore be unable to dele- 
gate to them any functions which they could 
handle for the Association as a whole. To 
compound this confusion, the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries is assigned 
the responsibility of representing those li- 
braries “which provide reference or research 
collections of significance.” We are assigning 
to Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries the Boston Public Library, the Cleve- 
land Public Library, and such distinguished 
special libraries as the Engineering Societies 
Library, the Dow Chemical Company Library 
and hundreds of other public and special li- 
braries which are also assigned by other defi- 
nitions to the Public Libraries Division and 
the Specialized Libraries Division. 


NO CLEAR CONCEPTION 


While these examples of confusion can be 
multiplied, it appears clear that at the present 
stage of our reorganization it is doubtful that 
any division can have any clear conception 
of the field that has been assigned to it, and 
thus we have not yet achieved the basic re- 
quirement of the Cresap, McCormick and 
Paget recommendation that each division en- 
compass a field of interest clearly distinct, It 
appears inevitable that unless we correct this 
situation immediately we are going to have 
more overlapping functions as a result of this 
reorganization rather than less, and we will 


not only have wasted the $35,000 in cash that 
we have spent on the reorganization, plus an 
equal amount in staff time at headquaters, and 
countless hours of membership time—we shall 
wind up with a more confused organization 
than the one with which we started. 

This can be corrected. In fact, if we want to 
decentralize ALA operations to the member- 
ship, it must be corrected. To do this we must 
decide what we want to achieve, and make an 
overall plan to achieve it rather than shifting 
from one expediency to another. 

One thing the Council will have to decide 
is whether a petition by five hundred members 
makes a new division automatically come into 
existence, or whether we are to plan for effec- 
tive organization of ALA as a whole. If we 
assume that formation of new divisions will 
be automatic upon petition, then there can 
be little hope for ordered organization, with 
the clear assignment of functions which is 
prerequisite to delegation. In the final analy- 
sis, we have a choice of providing for mem- 
bership groups within an overall structure 
which permits delegation of clear-cut fields 
(with subdelegation, within the limited num- 
ber of major divisions, to such sections as 
may be necessary) or of automatically setting 
up a large number of overlapping divisions, 
which call for a larger basic headquarters staff, 
and makes delegation impossible. We have 
been doing some of both. In such divisions as 
the new Library Administration Division, or 
the new division of Resources and Technical 
Services, we are pulling together a number of 
related activities into one large division, thus 
enabling members to select a division that 
covers a wide range of their interests and 
taking care of subinterests by sections within 
the divisions. At the same time we are retain- 
ing units such as Library Education Division 
and a Committee on Accreditation, so it is 
difficult to determine where one’s major in- 
terests lie, or where responsibility should be 
assigned. 

Retention of such committees as the Ac- 
creditation Committee, when we have a mem- 
bership group that is assigned responsibility 
and authority in the field of library education 
or the International Relations Committee when 
we have had for some years a group of 
members meeting in a regularly. constituted 
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membership group that deals with library 
services abroad indicates further policy con- 
fusion. Do we mean to assign responsibilities 
to the membership when we have such a group 
for a field—or do we mean to reserve certain 
types of activities to headquarters instead of 
entrusting them to existent membership 
groups? It seems to me that if we really mean 
what we say about delegation of authority and 
responsibility to the membership, we cannot, 
in good conscience, refuse to do that in any 
area in which we have a duly constituted 
membership group. 

We are all interested in a wide range of li- 
brary problems, But we must differentiate be- 
tween general interest and specific assignment 
of responsibility. ` 


DELEGATION OF INTEREST IS NECESSARY 


In order for us to achieve decentralization 
of ALA’s functions to our membership divi- 
sions we must, as pointed out in the manage- 
ment survey, be able and willing to assign 
clearly defined functions to individual divi- 
sions. These cannot be assigned on the basis 
of general interest or limited interest in a 
field. Everybody is interested in practically 
everything. There is no perfect organization 
and no one place to which each function must 
inevitably be assigned. This means that we 
have to look over our responsibilities, pick 
the most logical place for assignment of each 
one of them and assign it there. Members who 
are interested enough in that function to want 
to participate can join that section as well as 
another one without charge. 

To achieve delegation each of the divisions 
is going to have to be willing to give up some 
of the functions that were assigned to it be- 
fore, or which it preempted before, in order 
to be able to receive assignment of exclusive 
functions for which it can represent the pro- 
fession as a whole. Each division must respect 
the assignments to other divisions and must 
expect the other divisions to respect the as- 
signments that have been made to it. We will 
not, however, avoid this problem by shifting 
with every whim, or by assigning functions to 
two or three or more places. This we are ap- 
parently doing to date and if we do it we 
cannot expect to benefit from the recom- 
mendations of the management survey because 
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we are violating the recommendations that we 
voted. 

The problem with which we are confronted 
is primarily one of mental attitudes rather 
than one of organizational or management 
principles. We have all recognized the sound- 
ness of the principle involved and we voted 
it without dissent. Now, if we are to make in- 
dividual membership activity possible within 
this organization of 20,000 members, we shall 
have to recast our thinking from the power 
politics of the old organization to the new 
principle of delegation of clearly defined fields 
with responsibility and authority to represent 
each other and the whole of the profession 
in fields clearly assigned. 

We must bear in mind that we each now 
wear at least two hats instead of one, and 
that we do not wear them both at the same 
time. So if we work in a public, college, school, 
or special library, we have a responsibility 
for the development of programs and policies 
for that type of library and we exercise that 
responsibility through our membership in the 
type of library organization. If we do catalog- 
ing or ordering of books in the library we 
have a responsibility to help in perfecting 
the techniques and operations in that kind of 
work and we can meet that responsibility 
through our membership in the Division on 
Resources and Technical Services. But we 
cannot meet our responsibilities in either if 
either does not have a clear-cut mandate in its 
field. If we insist on mixing the different kinds 
of activities in the two kinds of organization, 
the only result is duplication and confusion. 
If we have duplication we cannot delegate 
authority to speak and act for the Association 
to any one of the duplicating bodies. Clearly, 
we cannot have them all speaking for the pro- 
fession on the same subject at the same time. 

The problem is that of shifting our thinking 
from our old structure in which it was neces- 
sary, for self-preservation, for each division 
to be against all others and the ALA proper, 
and to grasp everything that would increase 
its membership and thus its allotments and 
its power. What we need now is the ability 
to think clearly about how we can help to de- 
velop all the other divisions as well as the two 
in which we will have automatic membership, 
so that the whole Association will be able 
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better to do those things that we could not 
do before because we could not mobilize 
membership participation to do these things. 

If the Cataloging Section of the new Tech- 
nical Services Division has in it all the kinds 
of catalogers, and they are clearly responsible 
for adequate provision for all types of catalog- 
ing situations, then they can help all the other 
divisions to achieve their goals. If on the other 
hand we have half a dozen places competing 
for the right to handle aspects of cataloging, 
then everyone will be wasting their resources 
on internecine, unnecessary campaigns, and 
refereeing by joint committees and the Execu- 
tive Board will be necessary for everything. 

Why not use the cataloging section for our 
responsibilities as catalogers, our acquisition 
section for our responsibilities as builders of 
collections, our reference division for refer- 
ence services; while at the same time, through 
our membership in a group by type of library 
we make our school and college libraries 
better tools of primary, secondary and higher 
education, our special libraries better tools for 
research and program development of the in- 
dustries, hospitals, or other institutions that 
they serve and our public libraries better tools 
for continuing education, recreation and in- 
formation to all people. 

ALA will prosper only insofar as it achieves 
an organization which permits utilization of 
its membership’s combined efforts. This can 
be achieved in an organization of our size 
only if we can delegate to membership groups 
clearly defined fields in which they are author- 
ized to act for the profession as a whole. That 
has not been achieved in the implementation 
of our reorganization to date, and there is 
evidence that we are going in the opposite 
direction at a few points. 


EFFORTS OF DIVISIONS SHOW DUPLICATION 


It is not too late to change this. But if we 
are to change it, we must all think in terms of 
the whole ALA made up of interdependent 
parts, each having a clear-cut function to per- 
form and having clear-cut authority to per- 
form it, and each contributing to the others 
by relieving each of us of related functions 
so that we may concentrate on the best pos- 
sible performance of our own assignment of 


part of the whole job. 


This cannot be done while keeping every- 
thing the same. Examination of the confer- 
ence programs of Public Libraries Division 
and Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries for the last two years indicates that 
some 90 per cent of the topics of discussion at 
those conferences are now in fields assigned 
to other divisions. Similarly a tabulation of 
the articles in College and Research Libraries 
for the last two years indicates that of the 101 
articles (including reports of officers and the 
executive secretary, and of the board meet- 
ings) 66 are on topics now clearly assigned to 
other divisions, and 15 of the remaining 35 are 
internal administrative reports or officers’ re- 
ports. This leaves 20 of the 101 articles deal- 
ing with general topics or educational func- 


_tions of books and college university libraries. 


Similarly, examination of the first 15 mono- 
graphs issued by Association of College and 
Reference Libraries indicates that at least 
13 of them fall into fields now assigned to 
other divisions. 

A check of the ALA list of publications 
shows that 20 of the 27 publications listed as 
public library materials now fail in the field of 
other divisions; and three of the first four 
issues of the PLD Reporter belong in other 
divisions under the new organization. 

The fact of this drastic change in assigned 
fields of work and in emphasis of the divisions 
is clear to the officers of some of the divisions; 
cf. the minutes of the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries Board of Director’s 
meeting last Midwinter, as reported in College 
and Research Libraries of May, 1956. 

While it may be clear to the officers and 
some of the members that a change is in- 
volved, no one has yet defined the nature of 
this change. Certainly if we are to place re- 
sponsibility for functional activities into new 
divisions by type of work and are to assign 
responsibility to type of library groups for 
everything else, we must redefine the type of 
thing that is to be assigned to the divisions by 
type of library. That has not yet been done! 

We need a blueprint of the whole organiza- 
tion, showing the ALA as a whole, made up 
of interrelated parts, each carrying its own 
responsibility and authority for a defined part 
of the overall job. 

Related to the problem of membership or- 
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ganization is that of headquaters organization. 
The effective utilization of resources must be 
based on policies and value judgments made 
‘by the governing body and by no one else. 
That is not now the case and it has not been 
the case in recent ALA history. 

It is obvious that with given resources, what 
we spend one way we can not spend another, 
and this is one of the major arguments pre- 
sented for reorganization in the Cresap, Mc- 
Cormick and Paget report. They point out, 
on pages 111-114, “that the present organiza- 
tion requires people of good will to labor un- 
necessarily to accomplish their sometimes 
overlapping missions in an awkward organiza- 
tional framework, with consequent frustra- 
tion.” The Cresap, McCormick and Paget re- 
port (p. 11-17) points out that we had only 
$1,732 for all ALA board and committee 
expeditures, of which only about $900 went 
to substantive committees, and that this $1,732 
was divided among eight committees, two 
joint committees, and a round table. 

The current budget for membership com- 
mittees, except for the special expenses of the 
Accrediting Committee in completing accredi- 
tation of library schools, totals about $3,000 
(about one per cent of the total budget) and 
even that $3,000 includes a special one-time 
grant of $500 for a recruiting pamphlet and 
$1,000 for the work of the Committee on Or- 
ganization, so the amount left for work of 
ALA committees has not been changed ap- 
preciably by the reorganization. 

On the other hand, housekeeping costs, 
which according to Cresap, McCormick and 
Paget were to be reduced by the reorganiza- 
tion, are increased in the current budget over 
what they were last year and total approxi- 
mately $200,000 for housing the staff, book- 
keeping, office services and supplies, member- 
ship records and the membership directory 
(which does not go free to all members). 
When reimbursements from other than gen- 
eral funds services are subtracted, this still 
comes to over $100,000 of general funds 
chargeable to housekeeping. 


PRESENT OFFICES INEFFICIENT 


Our housing supplies an example of what 
makes up this cost. It has taken a number of 
years for us to gain general recognition of the 
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fact that our headquarters building is expen- 
sive and wasteful. This has been apparent for 
years, but until this year there was no agree- 
ment on action. While the budget normally 
shows only between $20,000 and $25,000 
spent on the building, a study just completed 
by a subcommittee of the Executive Board 
shows that the cost for use of this building is 
about $40,000 per year. In addition to this 
there is unquestionably a large waste of staff 
time and effort in this building because the 
building is not designed for efficient use or 
communications. In order to get from the 
Executive Secretary's Office to the Publishing 
Department, for example, it is necessary to 
come down from the third floor, go across the 
building, and then back part way up to the 
other second floor level. There is no question 
but that we should get greater effectiveness 
as well as lower rental cost from a move. 

Now we come to the part of this question 
which in my judgment involves a policy de- 
cision by the Council. How much space and 
what kind of space should we have? At the 
present time we are inefiiciently utilizing over 
20,000 square feet of space (not counting 
some of the attic and basement space for 
which we pay but which we have never used). 
We have a total staff of about 100 including 
publishing and project staffs. We use some- 
thing over 2,000 square feet of space for Pub- 
lishing Department’s warehousing. 

If we decide we want 50 square feet per 
person, on the average, we will need 5,000 
square feet plus storage, and if we decide we 
want 100 square feet per person we will need 
10,000 square feet plus storage. If we assume 
$2.00 per square feet for rented space, and 
$1.00 for storage for which we can certainly 
get more useable space in better quarters than 
those we have now and in a better neighbor- 
hood than the one we now inhabit—then the 
range in rental determined by this policy de- 
cision is from $12,000 per year to $32,000 
per year. [f we accept 100 square feet per per- 
son as a reasonable allotment, then space, 
including storage space, would cost us 
$22,000, which would make available $15,000 
for substantive library programs. This is 
about 20 times as much as the total we have 
been spending on support of overall sub- 
stantive committees. 
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In the past we let this kind of thing go by 
default in our budgeting process, yet it ab- 
sorbs a large part of our available funds. And 
lest any of us have misgivings about our 
ability to decide on the amount of space to 
be allocated, examine the Cresap, McCormick 
and Paget reports on the New York Public 
Library, in which Cresap, McCormick and 
Paget, in whom we all have considerable con- 
fidence, recommends a little over 50 square 
feet per person for the order department and 
a little over 70 square feet per person in the 
cataloging department—and both of those in- 
clude allowances for more files, book storage 
and handling space than is necessary in nor- 
mal office operations. 


A CHOICE TO MAKE 

This, then, represents the kind of choice 
that we should be prepared to make. Do we 
want lavish headquarters space at the sacrifice 
of funds for substantive library programs? 
Do we want to grind headquarters space costs 
down to the bare minimum at which it is pos- 
sible to operate, represented by something of 
the order of an average of 50 square feet by 
person, making a maximum available for the 
purposes for which the Association exists? Or 
do we want to provide for better than average 
space, say 100 feet per person in decent 
though not lavish quarters while still freeing 
$18,000 or $20,000 for substantive use? This 
is a policy decision that needs to be made in 
terms of the overall purposes of the Associa- 
tion, and it will affect the extent to which we 
can achieve those purposes. 

Having lived for a number of years in a 
house that was never suited to our purposes, 
and in which some of the space has not been 
painted since we occupied it, do we want to 
move to premium air-conditioned office space 
at $7.50 per square foot, do we want to move 
into loft space at $1.00 per square foot, or 
do we want something in between? In this 
regard, we can name at least three organiza- 
tions occupying perfectly good office space in 
expensive mid-Manhattan at less than $2.00 
per square foot. 

And this question should not be confused 
with the question of the city in which head- 
quarters should be located. This basic ques- 
tion would apply regardless of location. 


As the matter stands we have, over the 
years, let this and practically everything else 
about headquarters management go by de- 
fault in our budgeting, and yet this is what 
determines the extent to which ALA can use 
your dues and other income to perform the 
professional services for which the Associa- 
tion exists. 


COMBINING PERIODICALS 


As another example, we combined the 
Subscription Books Bulletin and The Booklist, 
at no extra cost to the members. A large part 
of the cost of producing the Subscription 
Books Bulletin was the cost of handling orders. 
Except for a few small, inconsequential tasks 
the task of this unit involved only The Book- 
list and Subscription Books Bulletin subscrip- 
tions. Now if you will glance at the budget 
for the current fiscal year you will find that 
the original estimates for operating the unit 
handling subscriptions, without the 5,000 Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin subscriptions to be 
handled, was somewhat higher than it was 
before we eliminated this workload. 

Similarly, we have eliminated a consider- 
able amount of work from membership record 
keeping by our new type of organization. In 
the past it was necessary to compute and 
enter allotments to divisions for every mem- 
ber paying dues. That operation was elimi- 
nated by the automatic provision of two di- 
visions for every member. In conversation 
with Mr. Mead, of Cresap, McCormick and 
Paget, the Committee on Implementation was 
assured that he anticipated savings from that 
source. But what has been the actual result? 
This year’s budget calls for greater expendi- 
ture in the Accounting Department than last 
year’s, and instead of sending out seven pieces 
of paper plus a cover sheet to each member 
to get him to pay his dues, we now send out 
13 pieces plus the cover sheet. 

As another example, it was necessary under 
the old organization for the staff of each di- 
vision to do a great deal of membership pro- 
motion for their divisions. This took staff 
time in each division. This work is no longer 
necessary. Membership in two divisions is 
automatic and the allotments (or support of 
the divisions) is only grossly related to the 

(Continued on page 182) 
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total membership. This should release time 
for program work. No evidence of this is yet 
in sight. 


RESPONSIBILITY RESTS WITH COUNCIL 


I submit that reorganization envisages 
major savings in headquarters housekeeping 
services which are necessary if we are to 
provide the professional services required by 
the profession and by the reorganization. 
While there are bound to be some wastes dur- 
ing a changeover, and while the plan of re- 
organization of headquarters is not yet clear, 
there does not yet appear to be prospect for 
action in reducing headquarters cost unless 
we develop more concern about this in the 
governing body—this Council—than it has 
shown in the past. 

Unless resources are found effectively to 
support the substantive work of the new di- 
visions (and our present budget is based in 
part on spending of surpluses and cannot be 
continued for more than one more year at 
the most without new sources of funds or 
reduction of expenditures) there would be 
small basis for the high hopes in the new 
organization. These resources, I believe, are 
available in large measure through better 
utilization of what we have, as indicated by 
the few examples above. But, if history is any 
guide, it will not happen without incisive ac- 
tion and interest on the part of the Council. 

Responsibility in both these areas—the 
sound implementation of both the membership 
organization and the headquarters organiza- 
tion, which are interdependent—now rests 
squarely upon the Council. 

If a sound membership organization is to 
evolve, the Council must, I think, take the 
position that it will not approve overlapping 
fields of interest for the divisions. If unsound- 
ness in organization comes from groups who 
are still more interested in the power to be 
wielded by their individual groups than by 
developing an ALA in which delegation of 
clear-cut authority and responsibility to mem- 
bership groups strengthen ALA through 
strengthening all its parts, then it is up to 
the Council to say that we will adhere to our 
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voted policy and will not veer off into one 
mess after another to satisfy low or high- 
pressure groups. This means that, with the 
conflicts outlined above and others, the Coun- 
cil should keep all delegations tentative until 
it receives clearly defined statements of fields 
so that authority and responsibility may be 
delegated in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the management survey. If existent 
divisions can reasonably fit within other di- 
visions, then the Council should not counte- 
nance any more complication of the organ- 
izational structure than is essential, and 
should require that like activities be grouped 
together to the greatest possible extent—with 
the differentiations of degree being taken care 
of by sections within the divisions. And if 
sound membership organization is to evolve, 
the Council will have to insist upon utiliza- 
tion of our resources to a maximum extent 
for substantive professional program purposes 
through reduction of our housing and house- 
keeping costs. 


ADHERE TO PRINCIPLES 


This, I submit, is not a variation from the 
recommendations of the management sur- 
veyors, which we adopted. It is a suggestion 
that if we do not adhere to the principles that 
we adopted we will find that in place of an 
improved organization we shall merely have 
achieved 13 conflicting divisions instead of 
seven. 

The two key changes that we adopted on 
the basis of the Cresap, McCormick and 
Paget report are, first, to quote the report, 
(pgs. 111-118): “(1) that a division encom- 
pass a field of interest clearly distinct from 
that of any other division (2) that the area of 
responsibility of each division be clearly de- 
fined, and (3) that the governing body of 
each division be delegated authority to act 
for the American Library Association as a 
whole on all matters relating exclusively to 
the field of interest of that division;” and 
second we have placed final authority in the 
Council. 

That is you. You can call on all ALA mem- 
bers for help, but only you can make the 
necessary policy decisions. 
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ee 
Tue true harvest of my daily life is somewhat as intangible and indescribable 
as the tints of morning or evening. It is a little stardust caught, a segment of 
the rainbow which I have clutched.”—-Henry David Thoreau, ‘Walden’ 


These lines have a particular significance for us. But what parallel can we % 
find between the daily harvest of a 19th-century philosopher beside-a quiet 
New England pond and a 20th-century publisher in thunderous Manhattan? 
Our harvest — books for young readers — is surely both tangible and de- 


% scribable, as we can demonstrate: 


A CHNLD’?S BOOR 
ODF DREADS 
Beatrice Schenk de Regniers. Drawings by Bill 
Sokol, The lovely absurdities of a child’s dream 
world fill this unusual book. Imaginative draw- 
ings by a fine artist. Ages 4-8. February. $2.25 


O TEE TEREE 
BELLY GOATS GIRUFEF 
Pictures by Marcia Brown. A Caldecott. Award- 
winning artist catches the very essence of this 
well-loved folk tale. Ages 4-8. February. $3.00 


"PTE TS 
GOOD *FOR-NOTEBINGS 
Hans Fischer and the Grimm Brothers. An 
amusing tale of Chanticleer and Partlet, with 
pictures by an artist of international reputa- 
tion. Ages 4-8. February. $2.75 


RORTENSIE 
TEE COW- FOR A QUEEN 
Natalie Savage Carlson. Illustrated by Nicolas 
Mordvinoff. Rollicking humor distinguishes this 
tall tale and Nicolas’ interpretive drawings for 
it. Ages 6-10. March. $2.75 


BITS y 
Sally Scott. Illustrated by Beth Krush. For be- 
ginning-to-read children, this appealing story 
of a Siamese kitten makes an ideal book. Ages 
6-10. April. $2.25 


TIGER’S CHANCE 
Jan Henry. Illustrated by Hilary Knight. A 
magic journey on which Rajah, the beautiful 
tiger rug, takes Jennifer is described with skill 
and humor. Ages 6-10. March. $2.75 


GONReAW AW LAKE 
Elizabeth Enright. Ilustrated by Beth and Joe 
Krush. A gifted writer again creates unforget- 
table characters and vivid scenes of high ad- 
venture in this story of an exciting vacation. 
Ages 8-12. April. $3.00 


‘HUE MAT-SMAKING 
DANTE? 


And Other Tales from the Gold Coast 
Harold Courlander with Albert Kofi Prempeh. 
Illustrated by Enrico Arno. A collection of wise 
and humorous folk tales, strikingly illustrated. 
Ages 8-12. Ready. $2.95 


MAGIC BY THE LAKE 
Edward Eager. Illustrated by N. M, Bodecker, 
The four children so well loved by readers of 
Half Magic embark on a new, series of magic 
adventures. Ages 8-12. April. $2.95 


FLAMING ARROWS 
William O. Steele. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. 
In this dramatic story Chad Rabun — a frontier 
boy in Tennessee — learns the importance of 
tolerance and fair play. Ages 8-12, April. $2.75 


BLUE MYSTERY 
Margot Benary-Isbert. Illustrated by Enrico 
Arno. Annegret helps to recover a valuable 
plant stolen from her father’s nursery in this 
unusual story. Ages 9-12. April. $2.95 


SUN, EARTH ANID MAN 
George P. and Eunice S. Bischof. Illustrated by 
Jere Donovan and with photographs, A simple 
account of the universe, of man’s relatidnship 
to his environment and his responsibilities in 
our atomic age. Ages 10 up. Ready. $2.75 


THE WILD ANGEL 
E. C. Spykman. The sometimes dangerous, often 
wildly funny, but always intensely individual 
situations in which the Cares children find 
themselves make a memorable book. Ages 10-14. 
April, $2.75 


PATCHE 
C. H. Frick. This is another exceptional sports 
story — this time of high school track — by the 
author of Tourney Team and Five Against the 
Odds. Ages 12 up. ` March. $2.75 


And yet these descriptions must fail to reveal the full richness. of the language 

and art in these books. They have been published in the belief that there is ` 

in each something additional — perhaps intangible, indescribable — some- oo 
thing that Thoreau called “a segment of the rainbow, a little stardust caught.” 


MARCOURT: BRACE ANID COMPANY 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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or many seasons.” 


— New York Herald Tribune 
Book Review 


THE STORY OF THE 
“OLD COLONY” 
or NEW PLYMOUTH 


(1620-1692) 
SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 


“A sample of the learned and gifted writing of Samuel Eliot Morison 
is brought to younger readers for the first time by this book. It is a 
happy marriage of author and subject. No one—adult or youngster— 
who picks up this history of the Pilgrim Fathers will find it easy to 
put down. Harvard professor and official Navy Historian for World 
War II, Admiral Morison is also a master story-teller. ... Witty, 
authoritative study, written with precision of language and thought.” 

—New York Times Book Review 


“A chatty and intimate work and an accurate and authentic one, 
which corrects many misapprehensions most of us have had about 
the Pilgrims.” —The Christian Science Monitor 


“An accomplished historian tells the story of Plymouth Colony... 
in a fresh, animated, and factual account . . . excellent historical 
writing for anyone from junior high age up.” —The Booklist 


Iustrated with line drawings by Charles H. Overly 
Ages 12 up. $3.50 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
501 Madison Avenue New York 22, N.Y. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


“The outstanding historical book 
for young people of this season 
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Selected by the Book Evaluation Committee, 
Children’s Library Association, American Li- 
brary Association. 


Cartier Sails the St. Lawrence, retold by 
Esther Averill. Illustrated by Feodor Rojan- 
kovsky. Harper. $3.00. 


The author’s retelling of her 1937 book titled Voyages 
of Jacque Cartier. An outstanding example of perfect 
harmony between text and illustration. 


And the Waters Prevailed, by D. Moreau Bar- 
ringer. Illustrated by P. A. Hutchison. Dutton. 
$3.00. 


A compelling and significant story of a disaster of 
prehistoric times. The interest lies not so much in the 
scientific basis as in the development of abstract 
reasoning in a boy of the Stone Age. 


Castle on the Border, by Margot Benary- 
Isbert. Translated from the German by Rich- 
ard and Clara Winston. Harcourt. $3.00. 


A mature story of a group of courageous young 
people in postwar Germany and their efforts to re- 
build a way of life as well as to realize their per- 
sonal ambitions. 


The Flying Carpet, by Marcia Brown. Pic- 
tures by the author. Scribner. $3.00. 

This lesser known tale from the Arabian Nights is 
expertly retold from the Burton translation. The 
stylistic illustrations with their brilliant jewel-like 
tones reflect their Persian sources and help to 
interpret the story with magic and splendor. 


Hah-Nee of the Cliff Dwellers, by Mary and 
Conrad Buff. Pictures by the authors. Hough- 
ton. $3.00. | 

A dramatic incident in the life of the cliff dwellers 
of the American Southwest, in which an Indian boy, 
because of tribal superstition, is forced to leave his 
much-loved home to make a fearful journey to an un- 
known land. 


I know a lot of things. Harcourt 
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Stories from Shakespeare, by Marchette Chute. 
World. $3.75. 


Designed to give the reader “a preliminary idea of 
the thirty-six plays by telling the stories and explain- 
ing in a general way the intentions and points of view 
of the characters,” this is an illuminating guide for 
the young person reading Shakespeare for the first 
time. 


The House of Sixty Fathers, by Meindert 
DeJong. Pictures by Maurice Sendak. Harper. 
$2.50. 


A poignant story of one small Chinese boy lost from 
his people during war time, and his courageous and 
ever-hopeful search for them. Told with simplicity 
and compassion, this is the story of all children lost 
in war, 


Lion, by William Pene du Bois. Pictures by 
the author. Viking. $3.00. 


A sophisticated modern fable, which describes how 
the animals were created, in particular, Lion, King of 
Beasts. A picture book that combines originality with 
distinctive artistry and brilliance. 


Mister Penny's Race Horse, by Marie Hall 
Ets. Pictures by the author. Viking. $2.00. 


The fortunes of gentle Mr. Penny and his enterprising 
farm animals at the fair, told as much by the droll 
pictures as by the entertaining text. Unusually effec- 
tive page composition with delightfully hilarious de- 
tails. 
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The Little Eleanor 


Bookroom, 
Short Stories for Children chosen by herself. 
Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone. Oxford. 
$2.75. 


The twenty-seven delightful tales reflect the fine qual- 
ities of fantasy characteristic of this author. Perfect 


Farjeon’s 
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for reading aloud, and a book to own. Richly deserving 
of the international Hans Christian Andersen Award 
which it received in 1956. 


Jeanne-Marie in Gay Paris, by Frangoise. Pic- 
tures by the author. Scribner. $2.75. 


In a fourth book about this little French girl, Jeanne- 
Marie pays a visit to Paris where she enjoys a puppet 
show, a bus ride, and the merry-go-round. A gay and 
colorful picture book. 


The Fairy Doll, by Rumer Godden. Illustrated 
by Adrienne Adams. Viking. $2.50. 


A delicately perceptive story of how a little girl 
whose brother and sisters consider her clumsy and 
timid, finds confidence in herself through the magic 
of the fairy doll, a traditional decoration from the top 
of the family’s Christmas tree. 


The Last Battle, by C. S. Lewis. With illus- 
trations by Pauline Baynes. Macmillan. $2.75. 


This seventh and concluding book about the mystical 
world of Narnia, witnesses the final battle against 
evil forces and the end of the old Narnia. A satisfy- 
ing culmination to a fine allegorical series. 


The Story of the “Old Colony” of New Ply- 
mouth, 1620-1692, by Samuel Eliot Morison. 
Illustrated by Charles H. Overly. Knopf. 
$3.50, 


An accomplished historian tells the story of the 
Separatist movement in England to Plymouth’s 1692 
annexation by the Massachusetts Bay Colony, in a 
fresh, animated and factual account which corrects 
many popular misconceptions about the Pilgrim 
Fathers. 


I Know a Lot of Things, by Ann and Paul 
Rand. Pictures by the authors. Harcourt. $2.75. 


A picture book of strong design which presents imagi- 
native concepts rather than a story. Successfully con- 
veys the little child’s sense of wonder and delight in 
his increasing knowledge of the world about him. 


This Way, Delight, a Book of Poetry for the 
Young. Selected by Herbert Read. Illustrated 
by Juliet Kepes. Pantheon. $3.50. 


In this unusual anthology the selection has been made 
with sensitive discrimination; modern as well as older 
poets are represented. An inspiring final chapter, 
What is poetry? not only illuminates poetry for the 
reader but also encourages young people to write it. 


A Tree is Nice, by Janice May Udry. Pictures 
by Marc Simont. Harper. 1956. $2.50. 


In this picture book about trees, the simple child- 
like text is much enhanced by the brilliant illustra- 
tions done in strong lines, which combine a poetic 
quality with a certain modern sophistication. 
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E Er A 
by Charles Scribner, Jr. pap Tec a a 


The history of Charles Scribner’s Sons begins 
with the publishing partnership of Isaac D. 
Baker and Charles Scribner established in 
1846. The second partner, Scribner, was a 
young New Yorker of twenty-five who had not 
long before graduated from Princeton (Class 
of 1840). He had first planned on a career in 
the law but because of poor health had had to 
give that up for something less strenuous and 
turned to publishing as congenial, (It would 
be interesting to find out if the relative hard- 
ship of the two occupations would still be 
settled in the same way.) The location picked 
for the new firm was part of a building on the 
corner of Nassau Street and Park Row, which 
had once been a church but was then a kind of 
headquarters of the book trade. 

At that time to start an independent book- 
publishing company was something of an in- 
novation, for most of the established houses 
had grown out of printing businesses or book- 
selling. There were, however, real advantages 
in this situation, particularly insofar as the 
firm was able to begin business without hav- 
ing to worry about keeping a manufacturing 
plant busy at all costs. It made it possible for 
them to stick to the work of new authors, par- 
ticularly American authors, without attempt- 
ing to compete in publishing reprints of the 
Various established writers, Scott, for ex- 
ample, or Macaulay, or the English poets. In 
short the firm set out to originate works and 
to discover fresh talent. It’s still a good policy. 
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According to modern tastes not all of the 
first titles of Baker and Scribner would make 
very entertaining reading. Theological treatises 
were numerous, many of them almost impene- 
trable today. It is believed that actually the 
first work to be published was an austere 
tome entitled The Puritans and Their Prin- 
ciples by Edwin Hall. How uncomfortably 
would that book stand on a shelf beside some 
of our later-day bestsellers. 

Nothing does quite as much for a publish- 
ing business as a bestseller. It is probable that 


Charles Scribner, Jr., president of CSS 
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the long life of this firm is owed at least in 
part to the big sale in the very beginning of 
a book entitled Napoleon and His Marshals 
by the Rev. J. T. Headley. From all accounts 
it was far from being a model of historical 
accuracy, but then how many bestsellers are? 

There were also the familiar (and more 
trying) cases where the first book or books 
of an author were disappointments. For in- 
stance there was Donald G. Mitchell or “Ik 
Marvel” who came to the firm after one non- 
bestseller with another house. The partners 
decided to invest in his talent, but the second 
book Battle Summer (1849) failed too. Rev- 
eries of a Bachelor, published the next year 
caught on, however, and the hoped-for success 
was won in spades. From then on Ik Marvel 
was a “name author.” A few years ago when 
we were moving things around in the Scribner 
Press we came upon an antique box containing 
the printing plates of Reveries of a Bachelor. 
It is difficult to say for how many decades 
these had escaped melting, perhaps through a 
series of oversights, perhaps because of the 
sure respect of publishers for a bestseller— 
even last century’s. 

Baker died in 1850 and the management de- 
volved upon Charles Scribner alone. It was 
a period of growth, and there were projects 
which undoubtedly did much to put the new 
firm on the map. Over the years it had been 
building up a fine list of books on religion. 
This program reached a high point around 
the time of the Civil War when Scribner set 
out to publish an American version of the 
mammoth work of German biblical scholar- 
ship, Lange’s Biblical Commentary. Eventu- 
ally completed in twenty-six large volumes 
(financed at enormous cost) the set was a 
commercial and critical success. It was co- 
published in England by the publisher Clark 
of Edinburgh—something of a feather in the 
cap of the American firm, for Clark had him- 
self begun a translation of Lange which he 
dropped in favor of theirs. Publishing ties are 
often very old, and it is interesting to note 
here that Scribners is currently at work with 
T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh on a revision of 
Hasting’s Dictionary of the Bible—almost a 
hundred years later. Religious books are still 
a strong part of our list. 


In 1865 Charles Scribner and Company 
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took its first step in magazine publishing with 
the somewhat staid Hours at Home. Although 
this was apparently successful, plans were 
soon made for transforming it into something 
much more ambitious. In 1870 a new com- 
pany, Scribner & Co., was formed to bring 
out an enlarged successor with the name Scrib- 
ners Monthly: An Illustrated Magazine for 
the People. The magazine thrived and was 
soon strong enough to start encouraging young 
American writers. But Charles Scribner did 
not live to see its growth and success, for 
he died of typhoid the next year (1871) on 
a trip abroad. Behind him in the firm he left 
his eldest son John Blair Scribner, and on 
this young man (he was only twenty at the 
time) fell the whole job of carrying on the 
family interests in the business. 

This was by no means a period of marking 
time. In two years (1873) Scribner & Co. 
launched the famous children’s magazine St. 
Nicholas under the editorship of Mary Mapes 
Dodge, with Frank R. Stockton as assistant 
editor. This connection was later to bring 
many fine books to the publishing firm and 
establish them permanently in the field of 
children’s literature. There was, for example, 
an edition of Mary Mapes Dodge’s own Hans 
Brinker and the Silver Skates (1876), a book 
which is selling strongly on our list today. 
In a different vein was The American Boy’s 
Handy Book (1882) by the truly immortal 
Dan Beard. We still get letters addressed to 
him. 

A second important development of these 
years was the coming of age of the Subscrip- 
tion Book Department, which began to under- 
take some very big things. In association with 
Messrs. Black of Edinburgh it brought out an 
American edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica (9th Ed) of which it sold some seventy 
thousand sets (four times as many as were 
sold in England). In those days, as well as 
now, businessmen liked to play up the size 
of large numbers by various imaginary cal- 
culations. Thus, it was asserted that all those 
volumes of the Encyclopaedia if laid end to 
end would have reached “from New York 
beyond Omaha.” An inspiring thought. 

In later years the Subscription Book De- 
partment published library sets of the works 
of such well-known authors as Kipling, Steven- 
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son, Henry James and Barrie (to name a 
few). It is just as active now (some eighty 
years later) in the distribution of the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, the Dictionary 
of American History, and several other estab- 
lished sets and reference works. 

But let us return to the 1870’s, for that 
was a critical period. In 1875 Charles Scrib- 
ner, II graduated from Princeton and at once 
joined his brother John Blair in the business. 
There were two other partners at the time: 
Edward Seymour and Andrew C. Armstrong, 
but Seymour died in 1877 and the next year 
Armstrong sold the Scribners his share, in- 
tending to start up his own concern. This left 
the main book-publishing company wholly 
owned and controlled by the Scribner family. 
The name was now changed to Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, which the firm has retained ever 
since. In the next year (1879), however, John 
Blair Scribner died leaving Charles, II (who 
was then twenty-five) to manage the business 
alone, At first he was to have his hands full. 

For one thing all was not harmonious in 
the magazine company (Scribner & Co.). The 
other owners of that concern chafed at being 
in any way beholden to Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. There was talk of their publishing books 
themselves, and probably each side regarded 
the other as the tail trying to wag the dog. 
When, in 1881, one of the partners, Ros- 
well Smith, bought up enough stock to acquire 
individual control, the equilibrium was dis- 
turbed—to put it mildly. Only a few months 
later CS II, refusing (as he said) to retain 
a minority interest, sold to Smith all the 
Charles Scribner’s Sons stock in Scribner & 
Co. | 

Thus Scribner's Monthly and the St. 
Nicholas passed entirely out of the hands of 
the Scribner organization. The remaining 
owners re-incorporated as The Century Com- 
pany, and Scribner’s Monthly was by agree- 
ment renamed the Century Magazine. Under 
the terms of the sale of the stock Charles 
Scribner’s Sons agreed to stay out of the mag- 
azine business for five years. Judging from 
what happened later it would seem that they 
kept a careful account of the time. 

The next decisive step taken by CS II had to 
do with the text-book business. Beginning in 
the 1850’s the firm had built up a solid and 


well-known list of school books. But this part 
of the business was becoming more and more 
specialized, perhaps too much so for a pri- 
marily trade house. In any case in 1883 
Scribners announced the sale of its entire 
list of school books to Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co., one of the largest educational 
houses in the United States. 

Thus within four years of taking over, CS II 
had pruned the firm down drastically. But he 
was by nature a builder, and one could be 
sure that when a part of the business had to 
be lost or torn down, he had already begun 
to think about how something much bigger 
and much better could be set up in its place. 
(The new educational department that was 
started ten years after the sale of the old one 
is a good case in point.) In 1884 his younger 
brother Arthur Hawley Scribner (A. H.) 
graduated from Princeton and came into the 
firm to help him. The two brothers made up 


a partnership which was to work together for 


almost fifty years. 

The firm benefited by what pruning had 
been done, for the remaining parts flowered as 
never before. Many of the American authors 
it introduced are now famous, There was H. C. 
Bunner, whose first book of poems Airs 
from Arcardy and Elsewhere came out in 
1884 in an edition of 1500 copies. This would 
not seem overpessimistic even now, for the 
sale of poetry has not kept pace with other 
things. George Washington Cable first ap- 
peared in print in Scribner’s Monthly with a 
short story “ Sieur George” (1873). Six years 
later several such pieces were collected and 
came out as the beloved Old Creole Days. 
Another cherished connection was Thomas 
Nelson Page, whose book In Ole Virginia 
was the first of many books about the South. 

Lest it be thought that the firm was only 
the literary heir of the Confederacy we hasten 
to add some names from other parts of the 
country. There was Henry Adams, whose His- 
tory of the United States was published in 
1889 in nine volumes and whose ironical let- 
ters to the firm are a model for any “difficult” 
author. Henry van Dyke, “poet, preacher, au- 
thor, university teacher, diplomat,” (to quote 
the Dictionary of American Biography) started 
out on the Scribner list with a pamphlet en- 
titled The National Sin of Literary Piracy 
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(1888). Not a very promising beginning, but 
the collected works of this versatile and very 
popular author were later to make up a set of 
eighteen volumes. 

Three famous children’s books of that pe- 
riod were Edward Eggleston’s Hoosier School- 
Boy (1883), Howard Pyle’s The Merry Ad- 
ventures of Robin Hood (1883), and Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s Little Lord Fauntleroy 
(1886). Robert Louis Stevenson first appeared 
on the list with A Child’s Garden of Verses 
(1885). It is interesting to note that an edi- 
tion of this book (with pictures by Jessie 
Willcox Smith) was one of the original titles 
in the “Scribner Illustrated Classics.” There 
were to be many other great English writers 
published by the firm: James M. Barrie, 
George Meredith, Kenneth Grahame, John 
Galsworthy, Winston S. Churchill, to name a 
few. 

Around the time these works were appear- 
ing ideas for a new magazine were being 
thought out. It was inconceivable that CS Il 
could have been content without one. As a 
boy of fifteen he had started up a little comic 
monthly called Merry Moments and had had 
to give it up, not because it was unsuccessful 
but because it was too successful (from his 
father’s point of view). 

Few could have been surprised then in 
December of 1886 when the firm announced 
a new Scribner s Magazine. Its original editor 
(from 1887 to 1914) was Edward L. Burlin- 
game, son of the American diplomat Anson 
Burlingame and literary advisor to Charles 
Scribner’s Sons since 1879. Under him the 
magazine grew into something finer and more 
successful than the most hopeful would have 
dared to foresee. He had a green thumb. But 
to tell the story of Scribner’s Magazine and 
cover its contribution to American literature 
and life for a half century would take at least 
a separate article. It would include many of 
the same writers whose books helped build 
the reputation of the publishing firm. For the 
magazine was a double asset to Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, not only in itself but also as a 
net for talent. 

In 1894 the firm capped the climax of 
fifteen years of its growth under CS II by 
moving into a stately new six story building 
at Fifth Avenue and 21st Street, designed by 
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the well-known architect Ernest Flagg (CS II’s 
brother-in-law). On the ground floor was a 
magnificent bookstore, which was probably 
as much a source of pride to the firm as our 
new store is to us today. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons remained at this 
address for nineteen years (1894-1913) dur- 
ing which time a whole company of new 
authors were added to its list. Among them 
was Theodore Roosevelt whose Rough Riders 
(1899) was the first of many successful books 
for Scribners. We shall re-issue some of his 
writing next year. Another lasting association 
was begun with the publication of a book on 
aesthetics The Sense of Beauty (1896) by a 
young philosophy teacher at Harvard, George 
Santayana. Almost forty years later Santayana 
produced a bestselling novel The Last Puritan 
(1935). It would be hard to think of another 
philosopher equally versatile in letters. Edith 
Wharton’s first book (written in collaboration 
with Ogden Codman, Jr.) The Decoration of 
Houses (1897) started a now famous career. 
Not long after, two other authors made their 
debut: Ernest Seton-Thompson (later he re- 
versed the surname) with Wild Animals | 
Have Known (1898) and James Huneker with 
Mezzotints in Modern Music (1899). The 
first book still sells strongly. Canons of music 
criticism are short-lived, but young readers 
are perennially interested in wild animals. 

The turn of the century brought another 
cluster of famous first editions. John Fox, Jr.’s 
Blue Grass and Rhododendron appeared in 
1901. Two years later Scribner’s published his 
novel The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, 
which was probably the bigggest seller the firm 
ever had. It still sells. A different sort of nov- 
elist, Henry James, appeared on the list with 
The Sacred Fount (1901). Sadly enough his 
greatest fame was to come long after his death. 

The year 1913 may be taken as the natural 
beginning of a new chapter in the history of 
the firm. In that year another move was made 
up Fifth Avenue to a new and even larger 
Flage building on 48th Street, its present ad- 
dress. This was the third headquarters since 
the presidency of CS II and the scene of the 
last of three almost equal periods in his fifty- 
five years with the firm (1875-1894, 1894- 
1913, 1913-1930). 

CS II had been getting together a whole 
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new team of young editors. There was Max- 
well E. Perkins and the already well-known 
American poet John Hall Wheelock, two 
young Harvard graduates who invaded a 
then predominantly Princeton company, but 
brought it great new successes by their edi- 
torial intuition and skill. Shortly afterwards 
Wallace Meyer accepted the position of ad- 
vertising manager (a well-worn stepping stone 
for publishing talent). Later he became an 
editor and in that capacity has helped bring 
into being some of the outstanding publica- 
tions of Scribners. He worked with Douglas 
Southall Freeman in an editor-author rela- 
tionship which included every book the latter 
wrote. Freeman prized the association so 
much that before his death he remarked that 
he wished there could be a special “Meyer 
Edition” of his biography of George Wash- 
ington. 

In 1913 CS IPs only son (another Charles) 
graduated from Princeton and began his own 
career in publishing. He was a contemporary 
of the young men who were joining the firm, 
and his age gave him a ready grasp of the 
importance of the new writers who were be- 
ginning to appear on the scene. For another 
era m American literature was coming into 
being, and the firm’s enthusiasm for this new 
work was to yield it a rich publishing harvest. 

There was Alan Seeger, whose Poems came 
out in 1916; and four years later, F. Scott 
Fitzgerald with his first novel -This Side of 
Paradise (1920). Stark Young’s The Flower 
in Drama appeared in 1923, and in the fol- 
lowing years Ring Lardner’s How to Write 
Short Stories (1924), James Boyd’s Drums 
(1925), and John W. Thomason, Jr.’s Fix 
Bayonets (1925). Ernest Hemingway’s The 
Torrents of Spring and The Sun Also Rises 
were both published in 1926. In view of his 


later achievements and his enduring loyalty’ 


to the firm we shall always think of that as a 
year set aside. Thomas Wolfe’s Look Home- 
ward, Angel came out in 1929. 

Around this time the long career of CS II 
was drawing to a close. In 1928 (the same 
year that his grandson George McKay Schiet- 
felin joined the firm) he turned over the 
presidency to his brother A. H. and continued 
on only as Chairman of the Board. Happily, 
he lived to see the first published volumes of 


the Dictionary of American Biography (1928- 
1937), a work to which he had given every 
kind of support:and which was probably the 
most important thing the firm had ever under- 
taken. In 1930 he died and two years later 
A. H. died too, leaving CS III to preside alone. 

It would be hard to think of a more difficult 
time in which to take over the management of 
a large publishing house. The depression was 
in its worst stage and the future must have 
appeared most uncertain for books. Yet the 
firm continued to look for fresh talent and 
take chances on new authors in a way that 
marks this as one of the most enterprising 
periods in all its history. That testifies to the 
aims and courage of CS III and to the de- 
voted support which his associates gave him. 
In the following years there appeared not only 
important new works by already established 
authors but the first books of many then rela- 
tively unknown writers who were later to be- 
come famous. Among these new authors were 
Marcia Davenport (Mozart, 1932), Nancy 
Hale (The Young Die Good, 1932), Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings (South Moon Under, 
1933), Hamilton Basso (Beauregard, 1933), 
Taylor Caldwell (Dynasty of Death, 1938) and 
Christine Weston (Be Thou the Bride, 1940). 

The years preceding World War II also saw 
the growth of a new Children’s Book Depart- 
ment under the gifted editorial direction of 
Alice Dalgliesh. This is now one of the most 
important branches of the firm. Miss Dalgliesh 
joined Scribners in 1934, already experienced 
as an editor and well-known as an author. 
Under her there was built up title by title the 
most distinguished list of children’s books in 
our whole history. With a sure grasp of what 
is fresh and valuable in the work of new 
writers and new artists Miss Dalgliesh has in- 
troduced a whole company of now famous 
names like Genevieve Foster, Katherine Mil- 
hous, Marcia Brown, and Leo Politi. Her own 
books, too, have brought the firm many 
honors and successes. 

In the early fifties the firm was doing very 
well indeed. A number of most successful 
books had just been published and there were 
many promising new titles in prospect. Then 
quite suddenly and at a comparatively early 
age CS III died of a heart attack in February, 
1952. He had lived to read in the manuscript 
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Ernest Hemingway’s now classic story The 
Old Man and the Sea, and later the author ded- 
icated the book to him and Maxwell Perkins. 
CS III left two grandsons of CS II in the busi- 
ness: George McKay Schieffelin and myself. 

The remainder of our story does not seem 
to belong so much to the realm of history as 
to current events. Not that there have not 
been important new things taking place. Last 
year the firm decided to discontinue its manu- 
facturing department, the Scribner Press, and 
to concentrate on the publishing end. It is 
interesting to compare our present position in 
that respect with the original situation of 
Baker and Scribner. Our bookstore on Fifth 
Avenue has been completely done over and is 
flourishing. (We hope you will pay us a visit 
sometime and see it.) As a firm we believe 
strongly in the future of books and book pub- 
lishing. We only hope that in this field we can 
play as constructive a part in our time as 
our predecessors did in theirs. 


FREE on REQUEST 


1957 GENERAL CATALOG 


100 PAGES 
Also available: 
10 Supplementary Catalogs cevering 50 
subjects. List given on inside bock cover 
of general catalog. 


COLLEGE 
BOOK CO. 


DEPT. “A” 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 


MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK 
MANY OUT OF PRINT TITLES INCLUDED 
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Bulletin SEPTEMBER, 1918 


THE A.L.A. FOLLOWS THE FLAG OVERSEAS 
M. Llewellyn Raney 


The road turned sharply to the west. Standing 
at the turn, if one dared, and stretching out 
his arms along the highway, he would grasp, 
in each hand, as it were, a village three- 
quarters of a mile off—a French village ruined 
and deserted. The one to the right was the first 
behind our trenches; that to the left the last in 
the line of communication. The bend half-way 
was, therefore, an important link in the chain, 
and the enemy hammered away consistently 
in the hope of breaking it.... 

Our guns had already started the argument 
of the night. Slipping down the incline on the 
other side of the road, we found ourselves at 
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A.L.A. war volunteers 


On the little table lighted by a single candle 
were spread out for the one a National Geo- 


graphic Magazine of a bygone day, and for 


the other a Literary Digest recently issued. 
Such was my first glimpse of the. American 
zone of advance. Our promise of an adequate 
library service from home was received with 
hearty appreciation, and the promise has been 
kept. If those young lieutenants be still there 
alive, they can find, ten minutes’ walk away, a 
good stock of A.L.A. books and magazines. 
But before our first shipment could reach and 
leave Paris, a special messenger was sent to us 
all the way from the front, begging immediate 
dispatch of our wares, since for them had 
grown a clamorous demand. 
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THE LURE OF FAR-AWAY PLACES 





If you would like to thrill to the changing of the 
guard at Buckingham Palace, wander through 
the Louvre, see modern Italy, enjoy smorgasbord in 


Stockholm... . 


Ample free time is allowed for just such moments 
although, primarily, the ALA European Tour is 
designed to give American librarians an opportunity 
to see the great libraries abroad and to visit 
with foreign librarians. 


Led by Laurence J. Kipp, director, Department of 
State-ALA specialist program, members of the 

tour group will travel by air, with stops at the fol- 
lowing cities: Edinburgh, London, Paris, Nice, 
Rome, Geneva, Hamburg, Copenhagen, and 
Stockholm. Local guides will be retained for those 
who wish planned sightseeing. Inclusive dates of 
Tour A are August 3 to September 1, with an 
alternate Tour B terminating at Hamburg, returning 
to New York on August 25. 


For further information, see page 658 of the 
November 1956 ALA Bulletin, or write directly to 
the ALA Bulletin for a detailed brochure. All tour 
arrangements are being made by the American 
Travel Association, which also plans the National 
Education Association tours. 


The final date for accepting reservations is June 15, 
1957. Don’t delay, send for information now. Tour A 
costs $1057; the alternate Tour B (23 days) is 
$969. 
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PUTTING THE LIBRARY-COMMUNITY STUDIES TO WORK 





With consulant help, personnel from one of the grant states examine the 
data that has been gathered in their study in order to determine the com- 
munity needs the data reveals. Seated clockwise are Miss Martha Parks, 
Director, Public Libraries Division, State Library and Archives, Nashville, 
Tennessee; Dr. Lawrence Durisch, Government Relations and Economic Staff, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee; Dr. Lester Asheim, Dean. 
Graduate School of Library Science, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; Mrs. Helen H. Kittrell, Project Director, Clinch-Powell Regional 
Library, Clinton, Tennessee; Mr. Robert E. Lee, Area Consultant, ALA 
Library-Community Project, Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. Minnie McCloud, Librar- 
ian, Clinch-Powell Regional Library, Clinton, Tennessee; and Mr. Walter 


Emmons, Chairman, Clinch-Powell Regional Library Board, Norris, Tennessee. 
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FOCUS ON ADULTS V 


Miss Phinney is research assistant in the ALA 
office for Adult Education and consultant for 
the Library-Community Project. 

In the February ALA Bulletin, Ruth 
Warncke described some of the ways in which 
the pilot libraries are experimenting with li- 
brary-community studies. The questions the 
libraries are asking are: What can we learn 
about the individual living in this community 
and what he is likely to want and need to 
know? What can we find out about the extent 
and nature of his opportunities for learning? 
This month, Eleanor Phinney analyzes some 
of the ways in which the answers to these 
questions can be found in the information 
gathered in those studies. 


Surveys and studies of almost any kind are 
frequently viewed with a certain amount of 
cynicism. The general feeling seems to be 
that too often they are labelled, filed and 
forgotten. The community studies being made 
by the pilot libraries in the Library-Com- 
munity Project, however, are not going to 
suffer this fate. These studies are designed as 
tools for discovering the educational needs 
of the community and the individuals living 
in it, and form an essential step in the process 
of long-range planning of adult education 
activities in the library. 

How are these libraries going to use this 
tool? What follows the gathering of the varied 
kinds of information about the character and 
resources of the community? This is a process 
which does not reduce readily to a formula. 
Some of these characteristics cannot be ex- 
pressed in statistics; some have to be ‘stated 
as facts, and many as the result of intuitive 
judgment. No item can be considered by it- 
self, but must always be examined in terms 
of relationships to other items. The fact that 
there is a larger than average proportion of 


by Eleanor Phinney 


older people in the community, for example, 
will have differing implications of educa- 
tional needs, depending on whether this can 
be traced to the presence of a large mental 
hospital, or to lack of industrial opportunity 
which leads younger people to move away, 
or to a climate which is attractive to older 
people, It will have additional implications 
according to whether these older people are 
living on pensions, are self-employed or con- 
tinuing to work, as many farmers do, and still 
others if they are newcomers. 

There are many avenues by which inter- 
pretation of the community data can be ap- 
proached. In describing some of the ways in 
which the pilot libraries can arrive at some 
conclusions concerning the educational needs 
of the individuals in their communities, it is 
helpful to think first of what an educational 
need may be. Just what are these libraries 
looking for? One instance is the kind of need 
that arises when a community is growing 
faster than its ability to provide services. 
People must know that the situation exists, 
what the consequences will be if it is allowed 
to continue, the factors involved, how this has 
been met in’ other communities, and how to 
develop a plan of action. Parents must know 
what this means in terms of crowded schools, 
businessmen in terms of attracting new sources 
of tax income, and “old settlers” in terms 
of development and change in their com- 
munity and its requirements. Any evidence 
of rapid change in the community may be a 
clue which will point toward this kind of 
educational need. But any fact must be 
weighed and tested against other information 
from the community study. What was its 
source? Was it obtained in an interview 
as an expression of one person’s opinion, 
or are there many indications in census 
figures, and in records of governmental 
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agencies, real estate offices and utility com- 
panies that this is the case? 

When authoritative fact and well-founded 
opinion combine to assure the library that 
the situation does indeed exist, there are other 
questions to be answered. Whether an actual 
need is present will depend on how the situa- 
tion is being met by such organizations as the 
Chamber of Commerce and the PTA, and by 
such agencies'as the town planning commis- 
sion. Checking on their programs and activi- 
ties may show that they are already working 
to study and remedy the situation. It may also 
show that they are working independently 
of one another, competing for the help and 
support of the town’s public-spirited citizens, 
and overlapping in their efforts. The study 
may show that these organizations do not 
know or understand one another’s objectives, 
or that newcomers to the community are un- 
informed about its problems. Or, the library 
may not find that institutions have taken steps 
to understand and face these rapid changes. 

All these factors will indicate whether or not 
it is vital that the library should consider 
how it can best meet the educational need it 
has recognized. The library’s action may con- 
sist of displaying the materials of the study 
which show these conditions of change and 
inadequate service. It may add to its collec- 
tion of materials on community development, 
and call them to the attention of members of 
the Chamber of Commerce, the PTA program 
chairman, and the chairman of the planning 
commission. The library may organize a study 
group, or it may prepare materials, suggest 
speakers and offer meeting space for such a 
group. It may house a file for volunteer serv- 
ices, it may stimulate the formation of a com- 
munity council to coordinate the planning of 
services, or it may become a member of such 
a council. Whatever the library plans to do 
will be based on its knowledge of its own re- 
sources and limitations, and of what else is 
being done in the community. 

At least one of the pilot libraries is already 
aware of another kind of educational need in 
its community—that occasioned by the pres- 
ence of a large proportion of older people. If 
it finds any group of people with common 
characteristics which is unusual in its size 
or nature, a library will want to consider 
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whether the members of this group are sharing 
in and benefiting from community activities. 
If they are not, the question is: Is this by 
their own choice or because of community 
attitudes? In either case, the situation poses 
a problem for the community and indicates 
an educational need. Another pilot library has 
found that there is a much higher proportion 
of farmers in the community. than among its 
users. Are the farmers similarly unaware of 
or uninterested in other educational or cul- 
tural opportunities in their county? Are they 
carrying their share of responsibility as citi- 
zens in the community? As citizens of the 
world? Is there conflict between town and 
country dwellers when it comes to the exten- 
sion of services? These are problems which 
may have implications for each governmental 
agency and educational institution in the 
county. When the library has gone on to find 
out what their plans are for dealing with 
them, it will be able to decide on its own 
course of action. 

These are only a few examples of the kind 
of thinking which puts the library-com- 
munity study to work, While it is a complex 
and detailed process, it is not necessarily a 
dificult one. It requires the application of 
imagination to the careful analysis of me- 
thodically organized materials, combined with 
a basic understanding of the forces at work 
today in the American community. It con- 
sists of re-organizing, refreshing and aug- 
menting what the library already knows in 
order to gain new insights into the needs of 
its own community. Like the community study, 
it is the product of many hands and minds, 
of board, staff and community thinking. 





NEW STUDY PROGRAM 
A work-study program to aid students in pre- 
paring for library service in the physical 
sciences has just been announced by Ethyl 
Corp. Research Laboratories of Detroit, Mich., 
and the School of Library Science of Western 
Reserve University in Cleveland. 

The program is open to college graduates 
with an undergraduate major in chemistry or 
chemical engineering who will be candidates 
for either the master’s degree or the doctorate 
in library science. 
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in April ° at all book stores * send for catalog 


33 Parnassus Road, Berkeley, Calif. 
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Stories 


California Indians 
Told 


by Anne B. Fisher 
illustrated by Ruth Robbins 


These colorful tales, told long ago 
around Indian campfires, are given 
new life in this book. All are authen- 
tic, having been passed on to the 
author by the renowned anthropolo- 
gist, C. Hart Merriam. Over forty 
illustrations and a two-page map add 
pictorial interest. 


cloth, 112 pages, ages 8-12, $2.95 


Treasures of 


the Kedramos 


by Elizabeth Howard Atkins 
illustrated by Peggie Bach 


An eight year old girl discovers ad- 
venture and a lasting treasure in this 
story of Spanish Days in California. 
Drama and history are blended to 
give an exciting picture of life ona 
rancho—with a wedding fiesta, ban- 
dits, and a doll enlivening the plot. 
Richly illustrated. 


cloth, 112 pages, ages 8-12, $2.95 


ScAREBoY 


by Jeanne McGahey Hart 
illustrated by Gerhardt Hurt 


Jeremiah scarecrow can't scare yel- 
low finches, or crows, or the three 
Geech boys. But the day a great 
storm comes up, Jeremiah surprises 
everyone, especially the big black 
crows. Exciting illustrations through- 
out. 


cloth, 48 pages, ages 5-8, $2.50 
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OVERDUE FINDS $ 





I had splendid minutes in a bookshop while Bron and Olwen were buying presents in the shops 
for women. 

O, there is lovely to feel a book, a good book, firm in the hand, for its fatness holds rich 
promise, and you are hot inside to think of good hours to come. 


Macmillan, 1940, p. 464 


; 
Submitted by John Marshall, librarian-helping teacher, RICHARD LLEWELLYN 
Yorkton School Unit No. 36, Yorkton, Saskatchewan How green was my valley 


. . From the dust of ages 
Lift this little book, 
Turn the tattered pages, 
Read me, do not let me die! 
Search the fading letters, finding 
Steadfast in the broken binding 


All that once was I...” : 
Harper and Brothers, 1925 
Submitted by Dorothy M. Drake, librarian, N EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 
Scripps College Library, Claremont, Cal. Fhe Poet and His Book, Second April 


FREE; ONE YEAR MEMBERSHIP IN ALA for each quotation used. The membership may be used by the winner, whether member 
or not, or given to a non-member of his choice, No one may win successive year memberships. Quotations submitted should be on 
libraries, books, or related subjects, length should be less than 250 words, and source stated in full. Quotations must be from non- 
library publications. If duplicate quotations are received, priority will be given the one bearing earliest postmark, Quotations cannot be 
returned nor correspondence answered. Address: ‘‘Overdue Finds,” ALA Bulletin, 50 Huron Street, Chicago 1. 





Now available 
DR. I. BERNOLAK 
MODERN 
ENGLISH -HUNGARIAN 
AND | 
HUNGARIAN -ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


* Dictionary of the living language x Grammatical notes 


* With key to pronunciation % Measure conversion tables 
% 32,000 entries * 375 pages 
*% American and British spell- %& Cloth bound in one handy 
ing and usage volume 


2nd edition Ottowa 1957 $5.80 


STECHERT-HAFNER, INC. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


Jhe Worb A oleading Walonakonal Booksellers 
31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS OF KANSAS CITY 


by Robert L. Talmadge 


Mr. Talmadge is associate director of the 
Kansas University Library, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Many of the ALA members converging from 
all parts of the United States toward the An- 
nual Conference in June will have their first 





William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art and Atkins Mus 


opportunity to check up on Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein’s tuneful report on Kansas City. They 
will find that everything is indeed up-to-date 
in a city which, though now past its Centen- 
nial, has retained its forward look and the 
liveliness of its original heritage as a gateway 
to the frontier. Clean and spacious, Kansas 
City is a comfortable and attractive city of 
parks, wide boulevards, and many gracious 
residential areas. 

Comfortable, in late June? Fortunes in air- 
conditioning have been made in Kansas City 
during the last decade, and hotels, stores, and 
public buildings, including many of the area’s 
libraries, are cool havens from the midsum- 
mer sun. 

Kansas City has developed in recent years 
a noteworthy record of passing its bond issues, 
ranging from one to build a municipal 
bridge to Kansas City’s wonderfully located 


stadium, which brought major-league baseball 
to an avid fandom, to another which pro- 
vided a block-square, multi-tiered municipal 
parking lot across the street from the Munici- 
pal Auditorium, site of the Conference. Bond 
issues have financed new trafficways, a new 


eum of Fine Arts 


airport, only five minutes from the Audi- 
torium and downtown shopping and hotel 
area, and other improvements designed to 
facilitate Kansas City’s continuing growth as 
a transportation, commercial, and industrial 
center. 

Most interesting of all to ALA visitors will 
be Kansas City’s latest bond issue. The city’s 
Public Library is presently housed in a build- 
ing erected in 1895. Although well-located and 
of generous dimensions in its era, it has long 
since become badly overcrowded, and its 
neighborhood, northeast of the downtown 
shopping area, has become congested and run- 
down. Librarians facing similar problems will 
be impressed by how much Librarian Richard 
Sealock, with his characteristic imagination 
and energy, achieved in modernization and 
efficiency within the old building, but there 
was no remedy for the Library’s unfavorable 
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location, nor could its essential space prob- ~ 


lems be alleviated. An astute campaign under 
Sealock’s direction led to the adoption early 
in 1956, by a four-to-one margin, of a bond 
issue for a new $4,750,000 building. A survey 
to determine the optimum site has been com- 
pleted, and at this writing the decision is soon 
to be announced. Conference visitors will have 
an opportunity to study the plans drawn up 
to bring Kansas City a public library thor- 
oughly up-to-date in physical plant as well as 
in services. 

Kansas City has probably the nation’s most 
completely developed large city library system 
based on school-housed branches. The recent 
bond issue provided for a modification of this 
pattern through the replacement of two of 
the fourteen branches by new regional branch 
buildings. 

Long established as a reference library, the 
Public Library has concentrated on the hu- 
manities and social sciences; it is strong in 
local, Missouri Valley, and western history, 
building on the Thomas Jefferson Fitzpatrick 
Library purchased in 1953, and the John Bar- 
ber White Library. 

For library resources in the sciences and 
technology, subject areas not stressed by the 
Public Library, Kansas Citians are turning 
eagerly to the new Linda Hall Library, a 
“must” on every ALA visitor’s itinerary. En- 
dowed by the bequest of grain merchant Her- 
bert F. Hall in 1941, and its character deter- 
mined after long study of the City’s library 
needs by Mr. Hall’s appointed trustees, aided 
by library consultants, the Linda Hall Library 
of Science and Technology was established in 
1945 with the appointment of Joseph C. Ship- 
man as librarian. An enormous early stride 
in its development came in 1947 through the 
purchase of some 50,000 volumes from the 
Library of Boston’s venerable American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences. Building rapidly 
on this nucleus of classical journals and 
monographs, Linda Hall’s collections have 
already grown to 200,000 volumes. Included 
are a number of original milestones in the 
history of science, among them works of 
Euclid, Archimedes, the 1485 Gart der Ge- 
sundheit, and the Philosophical Transactions 
complete from 1665. 

Such growth quickly taxed the Library’s 
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original quarters in the gracious Hall man- 
sion, which had been carefully modified for 
library purposes, in a fine residential district 
in south central Kansas City. Planning for a 
new building began early, and the end result, 
dedicated last spring, provides perhaps the 
most delightful library experience that Con- 
ference visitors will have. The new air-condi- 
tioned library is adjacent to the Hall home, 
which has been left standing, in the center 
of a sloping wooded estate of fourteen acres. 
Here is the rare combination of a peaceful 
setting, insulated from city noises, and an 
efficient, inviting building. No parking prob- 
lem here; the Library has appropriately rec- 
ognized its mechanized era by providing gen- 
erous parking lots just outside its door. 

Linda Hall fills a crucial gap in the re- 
sources for research in the Midwest, supple- 
menting rather than duplicating the strengths 
of neighboring libraries, and cooperating with 
these libraries in every possible way. It has 
agreed to meet the requirements in science 
and technology of the University of Kansas 
City, which lies just across the street, thus 
enabling Kenneth LaBudde, the University’s 
librarian, to stress other book collecting pro- 
grams. Linda Hall serves as the research li- 
brary for the important new Midwest Research 
Institute, located only five minutes’ walk away 
and itself well worth a visit. Linda Hall has 
also become the regular meeting place and 
unofficial headquarters for some twenty-eight 
local chapters of national scientific, profes- 
sional, and technical societies such as ASME, 
the American Chemical Society, and the Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers. 

Linda Hall is relieved of responsibility for 
building current and historical collections in 
clinical medicine by the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Medical Center, just across 
the State line in Kansas City, Kansas, only 
a few minutes’ drive away. Librarian G. S. T. 
Cavanagh has shared the recent preoccupation 
of his colleagues Sealock and Shipman with 
building plans, as a new Medical Center 
Library building is under construction and 
will have been occupied barely a month by 
the time ALA comes to Kansas City. (Li- 
brarians inspecting this library and Linda 
Hall will be interested in the fact that both 
were designed by the same Kansas City firm 
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of architects, Edward W. Tanner & Associates, 
and that Mr. Tanner is also to be the architect 
of the new Kansas City Public Library build- 
ing.) Constituting a new three-story wing on 
the central Medical Center building, the new 
library will provide spacious and efficient 
quarters for the general medical library of 
40,000 volumes and the distinguished Logan 
Clendening Library of the History of Medi- 
cine. These collections, in addition to meeting 
the needs of the staff and students of the Medi- 
cal Center, also serve the Wyandotte County 
Medical Society. 

Around the edges of the metropolitan area 
of Kansas City are a number of public li- 
braries serving adjacent communities. Two 
of these are county libraries. The Jackson 
County Library in Independence, just east 
of Kansas City, serves a wide area through 
ten branches and two bookmobiles. To the 
southwest is Johnson County (Kansas), which 
has grown enormously in population as a sub- 
urban residential area during the last decade. 
The insistent demands for adequate library 
service which came to a head here in 1951 
led to a stirring and heartening case history 
of citizens’ volunteer groups, petitions, and 
the passage of enabling State legislation, all 
culminating in success and the appointment 
of a staff headed by Miss Shirley Brother in 
late 1955. A new central headquarters library 
building in Mission has now been completed, 
a number of branches have been opened in 
rented quarters, and bookmobiles are rapidly 
being added. 

Of interest to special librarians will be the 
library of the Federal Reserve Bank, and the 
“morgue” and library of Kansas City’s dis- 
tinguished newspaper, the Kansas City Star, 
both in the downtown area. 

A vital component in the balanced research 
library strength of the Kansas City area, and 
much more closely knit to Kansas City li- 
braries than a glance at the map would imply, 
is the University of Kansas Library in Law- 
rence, forty miles to the west. Under the direc- 
tion of Robert Vosper, it is engaged in a pro- 
gram of expansion, building both rich re- 
search collections and broadened services for 
the students and faculty of the colleges and 
professional schools on the Lawrence campus. 
Together with its Medical Center Library in 


Kansas City it has joined with the Kansas 
City Public Library and Linda Hall in a 
group of independent yet closely cooperating 
libraries. Their collections supplement one an- 
other, and unnecessary duplication is avoided; 
rapid communication and interlibrary borrow- 
ing are facilitated by teletypewriter installa- 
tions at K.U. and Linda Hall. Cooperation 
extends. into such areas as coordinated ex- 
hibits, as`in the case of the recent Mozart 
Bicentennial and, currently, in observance of 
the International Geophysical Year. 

Particularly strong research collections at 
the University of Kansas in Lawrence include 
the Ralph M. Ellis Collection of Ornithology, 
the Fitzpatrick Collection of Early Ameri- 
can Science and Botany, the O’Hegarty Col- 
lection of Yeats and the Irish Literary Renais- 
sance, the Spoerri Collection of James Joyce, 
and extensive holdings in economics, early 
voyages and travels, the French Revolution, 
American children’s books, and Kansas His- 
tory. 

K.U., like virtually every library mentioned 
thus far, is working on building plans, as its 
rapid growth strains its physical facilities. Pre- 
liminary plans for a major addition to its 
central library building are now under study. 

The fact that the two most recent occupants 
of the White House are Midwesterners has 
resulted in additions to the library scene 
around Kansas City which are of national 
interest and which will be of importance to 
historians and other scholars for years to 
come, The Harry S. Truman Library, situated 
in a public park in Independence, nine miles 
from the heart of Kansas City, is to be dedi- 
cated on May 8. Following the pattern set by 
the Roosevelt Library in Hyde Park, the 
modern and functional Truman Library, 
financed through private contributions, will 
house Mr. Truman’s books and his estimated 
3,500,000 presidential papers and mementos, 
which will revert to national ownership and 
management as part of the National Archives 
and Records Service. In the Library’s air- 
conditioned 70,000-square foot area, ample 
offices for scholars and researchers are being 
provided, and both the building and the col- 
lections are designed to make the Library 
an active center of study and research, not 
only for the period of Mr. Truman’s presi- 
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EXCITING CAREERS 
IN FAR AWAY PLACES 
WITH 


ARMY SPECIAL SERVICES 


Choose the country you would 
enjoy—Alaska, Germany/France, 
Italy, Japan, Korea, Okinawa or 
the United States. Discover the 
exciting. challenge in providing 
good books and developing new 
areas of interest. 


Progressive and modern in tech- 
nique and operation, Army Li- 
braries are specialized to meet 
the needs of the military com- 
munity they serve. 


Basic requirements for Army Li- 
brarians: Minimum age 21; degree 
in library science from library 
school accredited by American 
Library Association, or gradua- 
tion, with not less than 30 semes- 
ter hours in library science from 
an accredited college or university. 
Starting salaries range from $3670 
to $5440, based on education, and 
experience. Salary differential— 
10% to 25% of base pay is au- 
thorized in some oversea com- 
mands. Successful librarians can 
expect advancement. 


Single women only are con- 
sidered for the majority of 
positions overseas. 


Write for a complete brochure. 
The Adjutant General 
Department of the Army 


Washington 25, D. C. 
Attention: AGMZ-R (L5) 
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dency but for the whole range of con- 
temporary events. 

In Abilene, one hundred sixty miles to 
the west, is the Eisenhower Home and Muse- 
um, already a notable tourist attraction in 
the Middle West. Funds contributed by the 
public have been used by the Eisenhower 
Foundation to build a handsome museum 
building in which mementos of the Presi- 
dent’s varied career are attractively displayed. 
According to present plans, President Eisen- 
hower’s papers will also come to Abilene. 
ALA visitors whose post-Conference travels 
take them westward will not want to miss the 
Eisenhower Museum. 

Several museums in Kansas City and its 
vicinity will interest librarians attending ALA 
this June. Outstanding is the William Rock- 
hill Nelson Gallery of Art and Mary Atkins 
Museum of Fine Arts, only a few blocks north 
of Linda Hall. A monumental structure, classi- 
cal but simple in design, the Gallery was 
established by the will of Nelson, founder of 
the Kansas City Star, whose personal collec- 
tions formed the nucleus of the Gallery’s 
rich and varied holdings of paintings, sculp- 
ture, and other works of art, valued in excess 
of $11,000,000. 

The Kansas City Museum contains exhibits 
of the natural and industrial history of the 
Midwest and special collections of Indian, Ori- 
ental, and other objects valued at more than 
two million dollars. Under the direction of 
Kenneth Prescott, it carries on an active edu- 
cational program for children and young 
people. 

Visitors arriving in Kansas City by train 
will notice, just across from the Union Sta- 
tion, the City’s unique World War I Liberty 
Memorial, completed in 1925. Perhaps of more 
interest than the Museum and Hall of Records 
housed in one of the Memorial’s low flanking 
buildings will be the bird’s-eye view of the 
downtown area which is afforded by the ob- 
servation balcony at the top of the Memorial’s 
280-foot high central column. 

At the University of Kansas the Museum of 
Art houses the University’s collection of paint- 
ings, sculpture, and the decorative arts, and 
the Museum of Natural History contains ex- 
tensive collections and exhibits of anthropol- 
ogy, paleontology, and zoology. 
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PUBLIC 


LIBRARIES 


The ALA Bulletin welcomes to its pages the 
news material that was formerly published in 
Public Libraries, the official publication of the 
Public Libraries Division. 


Here is Public Libraries in its new form as 
a department of the ALA Bulletin. We are 
happy to be here, for now we speak to many 
more librarians than formerly. Also, we may 
speak more often. 

At the Midwinter Meeting the Public Li- 
braries Division Board of Directors took an 
important step toward implementing the re- 
commendations of the recent management sur- 
vey when it voted to merge Public Libraries 
with the ALA Bulletin for a test period of one 
year. Under the arrangement with the ALA 
Bulletin, news of the Division and its Sections 
will be carried in this column, and articles 
of general interest to public librarians will 
appear in the main body of the periodical. 

The Public Libraries Division looks for- 
ward toa pleasant and profitable association 


with the ALA Bulletin.. 


Pietures needed 


The PLD Committee on Revision of Farmers 
Bulletin, No. 1847 “Rural Library Service” 
needs pictures which illustrate the following: 


(1) A film showing (large or small group) 

(2) A small local library interior, with 
men and women patrons 

(3) Adult use of bookmobiles—especially 
men 

(4) A local library board meeting 

(5) A rural deposit station. 


These will be used as illustrations for the re- 
vised Farmers Bulletin, and the need for them 
is urgent and immediate. If you have such 
pictures, even small prints, will you send them 
as soon as possible to the chairman of the 
committee, Mr. Hannis Smith, Director, Li- 
brary Division, Department of Education, 369 
State Office Building, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


“It was voted” 
(A partial account of the official action of the 





PLD Board of Directors, excerpted from the 
minutes of the Board meetings.) 

The Board accepted terminal reports from 
three committees whose functions are being 
transferred to other ALA units. The Archi- 
tecture Committee, Keith Doms, chairman, 
reported that nine libraries are prepared to 
submit plans for examination at committee 
programs at the Kansas City Conference, and 


three others would like their plans reviewed 


if time can be arranged. This committee is 
joining with the ALA Equipment and Build- 
ings Committees to form the Buildings and 
Equipment Section of the Library Administra- 
tion Division. 

The Public Relations Committee and the 
Statistics Committee were also terminated and 
their functions transferred to the Library Ad- 
ministration Division. 

The Board voted to accept the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Public Libraries 
that Public Libraries be merged with the ALA 
Bulletin for a period of one year. It was 
understood, by arrangement with the ALA 
Bulletin that the Division will have entire 
responsibility for the content of the Public 
Libraries department of the ALA Bulletin. 
The Division will also solicit articles of gen- 
eral interest in the field of public library 
service for publication in the ALA Bulletin. 

The Committee on Revision of Regional 
and District Library Laws reported its work 
completed with the publication, on February 
4, 1957, of County, Regional and District Li- 
brary Laws. This work is published by ALA. 

The Board voted to submit to the ALA 
Committee on Organization the following 
field of responsibility statement which had 
been formulated and adopted by the Board 
at the Miami Beach Conference: 


“The Public Library Association repre- 
sents and is responsible for the advance- 
ment and expansion of public library 
service to all ages, in all kinds of life 
situations in various types of communi- 
ties. The Association is also responsible 
for the coordination of the activities of 
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all the units within the ALA that relate 
to this type of library and for a program 
of service to individuals and groups who 
constitute the Association.” 


The Coordinating Committee on Revision of 
Standards was terminated and the committee 
was congratulated on its excellent statement 
of standards published as Public Library 
Service; A Guide to Evaluation with Mini- 
mum Standards. 

It was decided to present a book-centered 
program at the PLD membership meeting at 
Kansas City. 

A progress report was given by Mrs. 
Janet Z. McKinlay, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Promotion of the Revised Standards, 
and the Board voted approval of the amount 
budgeted for promotional activities. 

A proposed revision of Division by-laws 
was presented by Ruth W. Gregory, chairman 
of the Division Organization Committee. The 
Board voted approval of the concepts re- 
flected therein, and asked the committee to 
continue work on refinement of wording. 


Nominating Committee report 


The following candidates are presented by 
the PLD Nominating Committee: 


Vice-president and president-elect 


Mrs. Lura G. Currier, director, Mississippi 
State Library Commission, Jackson 

Kstellene P. Walker, executive secretary, 
South Carolina State Library Board, 
Columbia 


Treasurer 


de Lafayette Reid, Jr., assistant state li- 
brarian, Illinois State Library, Spring- 
field 

Hannis Smith, director, Library Division, 
Minnesota State Department of Educa- 
tion, St. Paul 

Additional nominations may be made by pe- 
titions signed by not fewer than fifty members 
of the Division filed with the Executive Secre- 
tary not later than April 1. No person may be 
nominated by the committee or by petition 
who is not a member of the Division and 
whose written consent has not been filed with 
the Nominating Committee. 
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Nominating Committee: Jerome Cushman, 
chairman; Mildred Hammond, Sarah E. 
Maret, Jack B. Spear, Mrs. J. R. Sweasy, and 


Mrs. Carma Zimmerman. 


American Association of Library 
Trustees Nominating Committee 
Report 


The AALT Nominating Committee, Mrs. 
George R. Wallace, chairman, presents the 
following nominees: 


President (two-year term) 


Mrs. Merlin Moore, trustee, Arkansas Li- 
brary Commission, Little Rock 

Alan N. Schneider, trustee, Louisville (Ky.) 
Public Library 


First vice-president (one-year term) 


George W. Coen, trustee, Ohio State Li- 


brary. (Home address: Lancaster, Ohio) 
Eugene A. Burdick, Williston, North Dakota 


Second vice-president (one-year term) 


Ernestine Grafton, director, Iowa State 
Traveling Library, Des Moines 
Mrs. Glenn Balch, chairman, Idaho State 
Library Board, 1114 Houston Road, Boise 
Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tion signed by not fewer than 20 members of 
the American Association of Library Trustees 
filed with the executive secretary of the Public 
Libraries Division not later than April 1. No 
person may be nominated by the Nominating 
Committee or by petition who is not a mem- 
ber of the AALT and whose written consent 
has not been filed with the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 


Armed Forces Librarians Section 
Nominating Committee Report 


The Nominating Committee, Mrs. Helen 
Hendrick, chairman, presents the following 
report: 


Vice-president and president-elect 


Katherine Hyatt, staff librarian, Special 
Services, 5th Army Headquarters, Chicago 

Charity Baker, post librarian, U. S. Army, 
Leavenworth, Kansas 
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HUNTTING 


OFFERS COMPLETE SERVICE 
TO HELP YOU SAVE! 


Any Book-Any Publisher -Any Binding 
C] SCREENING SERVICE 


Saves Binding Costs 

C] PLASTI-KLEER* & MYLAR** JACKETS 
Increase Your Circulation 

C] HUNTTING QUALITY BUCKRAM 
Beautiful and Durable 

C] HUNTTING ECONOMY BINDING 
Thrifty but Lasting 

[] BOOK FAIRS & BOOK EXHIBITS 
Profit for You 

C} STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 
11,000 Titles -= All Major Publishers — Wilson 
Card Availability Indicated — Commenda- 
tions of Library Authorities 

C] PREBOUND PRIMERS & READERS 
Books in Series 
Reluctant Reader Material 


C] SPRING & FALL JUVENILE CATALOGS 
LI MONTHLY ADULT LISTS 


Information and Catalogs FREE on Request 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 


29 Worthington St. 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


Over a Half Century 





"Trademark of Bro-Dart Industries, Inc. 
**Trademark of E. I. DuPont De Nemours & Co. 












Serving Libraries and Schools 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


Established 1910 


Treasurer 


Vernese Bennett, librarian, U. S..Marine 
Corps, Pendleton, California 

Mrs. Dorothy Fayne, district librarian, 
3d Naval District, New York City 


Nellie McAlpine, secretary, and Helen Fry, 
director, continue in office. 

Additional nominations may be made by 
petition signed by not fewer than five mem- 
bers of the Section filed, together with the 
written consent of the candidates, with the 
executive secretary of the Division not later 
than April 1. 





FEBRUARY COVER NOTE 

The cover note for the February ALA Bulletin 
credited Ann Zane for the photography, but 
neglected to mention that the illustration was 
originally published in the annual report of the 
Public Library of Newark (N.J.) titled “More 
Power.” This particular photo is a good ex- 
ample of the excellent illustrative material that 
is typical of the Public Library of Newark 


annual reports. 


T LOOKS oven without boots IS IMPORTANT! 


_ Your library needs Ames 3-Way Planning — before you 
| shelve books. First, use Ames Engineering Service 
| for better utilization of space for patrons and staff. 
4 Second, choose Ames-designed shelving or compact 
storage book-drawers, and bookstack accessories, 
to meet your particular needs. And third, 
make a selection from 18 Ames standard colors. 


Names of recent Ames 
installations gladly 
furnished. 


WRITE FOR FREE 


estimates, layouts, 
catalogs and other 
helpful data. 





150 HOOPER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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H. W. WILSON COMPANY: GIVES $17,500 


A nation-wide effort to interest more young 
men and women to become librarians was 
given a substantial boost at the Midwinter 
Meeting of the American Library Association 
in Chicago by a gift of more than $17,500 to 
library schools for scholarships. 

The scholarships are the gift of The H. W. 
Wilson Company, publishers of outstanding 
library indexes and reference services. Each 
of the library schools accredited by the Ameri- 
can Library Association will receive $509. 
There are presently 35 accredited library 
schools; ten will receive their scholarship 
funds immediately for use in 1957, ten in 
1958, ten 1959 and the other five—plus any 
other schools which become accredited before 
that time—in 1960. 

Selection of the schools was determined 
by lot at the Membership Meeting of the 
conference. Names were drawn by Miss Suz- 
anne Bordeaux, a sub-professional assistant 
in the Art Department of the Chicago Public 
Library. 


Howard Haycraft, President z The H. W. 
Wilson Company said: 

“Sharing with all rd persons 
a serious concern in the currently acute prob- 
lem of library recruiting, and in the hope of 
making a useful contribution, the Directors 
of The H. W. Wilson Company have voted 
these scholarships. Each scholarship is to be 
used by each receiving institution as and when 
it deems most suitable, but preferably in such 
a manner as to further récruitment. It is the 
intention of The Wilson Company to continue 
this program until all accredited library 
schools have received scholarships, thus in- 
cluding schools which may become accredited 
in the next few years.” 


The ten schools receiving the scholarship 
fund of $500 each to use in 1957 are: School 
of Library Service, Atlanta University, At- 
lanta; School of Librarianship, University of 
Denver; Department of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington; Library 
School, McGill University, Montreal (Que.) ; 
Department of Library Science, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; Library School, On- 
tario College of Education, University of Tor- 
onto; School of Librarianship, University of 
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FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


Washington, Seattle; Department of Li 
brarianship, Western Michigan College, Kala- 
mazoo; School of Library Science, Westerr 
Reserve University, Cleveland (Ohio); Li 
brary School, University of Wisconsin, Madi. 
son. 

The ten schools receiving the $500 scholar- 
ship funds for 1958 are: Carnegie Library 
School, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh (Pa.); Department of Library 
Science, Catholic University of America, 
Washington (D.C.) ; Graduate Library School. 
University of Chicago (Ill.); School of Li. 
brary Service, Columbia University, New 
York; School of Library Science, Texas State 
College for Women, Denton; Library School, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn (N.Y.); Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick (N.J.); Library School, Col- 
lege of St. Catherine, St. Paul (Minn.); 
School of Library Science, Syracuse (N.Y.) ; 
Graduate School of Library Science, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin. 

The ten schools receiving the $500 scholar- 
ship funds for 1959 are: Division of Librari- 
anship, Emory (Ga.) University; Library 
School, Florida State University, Tallahassee; 
Division of Library Science, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington; Library School, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge; Library 
School, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; 
School of Library Science, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill; School of Li- 
brary Science, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man; Library School, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville (Tenn.) ; School 
of Library Science, Simmons College, Boston 
(Mass.); School of Library Science, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

The five schools receiving the $500 scholar- 
ship funds for 1960 (together with any other 
library schools accredited at that time) are: 
Department of Librarianship, New York State 
University College for Teachers, Albany; 
School of Librarianship, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; Graduate School of Library 
Science, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Library School, University 
of Illinois, Urbana; Department of Library 
Education, New York State University 
Teachers College, Geneseo. 
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For new subscribers, A.L.A. announces... 


A UNIQUE SPECIAL OFFER 


That saves you, your school or library . . . 


A total of $4.25 


The Basic Book Collections 


To build the balanced collection that 
reflects children’s real interests and 
the needs of the modern school cur- 
riculum, the American Library Asso- 
ciation offers the new editions of the 
three Bastc Book COLLECTIONS .. . 
For Elementary Grades ... For Jun- 


ior High Schools . . . For High 
Schools. The selective, annotated list 
in each has been compiled by library 
and educational experts, your assur- 
ance that in every subject area the 
best titles, new and old, are included. 


and The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 


For the best current books—fiction, 
non-fiction, reference—A.L.A. offers 
the new, combined BOOKLIST AND 
SUBSCRIPTION Books BULLETIN. Titles 
for children and young people repre- 
sent the considered judgment of many 
cooperating library specialists who 


At Combination Prices 


With any new or additional subscrip- 
tion to THE BOOKLIST AND SUBSCRIP- 
TION Books BULLETIN, you receive 
the Basic Book COLLECTION of your 
choice, at the special prices below... 


see all the new books and recommend 
the best for libraries among the thou- 
sands published. As in the Basic BooK 
CoLLECTIONS, subject classification 
and complete buying and cataloging 
information are given for all titles 
listed. 


a natural combination that covers the 
basic book selection needs in the 
school and children’s field. Check the 
savings which the combined offer 
makes possible . . . then order at once. 


THe Booxutst ($6) + Susscrietion Books BULLETIN ($3) 
+ A Bastc Book. COLLECTION FoR ELEMENTARY GRADES ($2) 
you pay only $6.75 


Tue Booxutst ($6) -+ Susscriprion Books BULLETIN ($3) 
+ A Basic Book COLLECTION For JUNIOR HicH ScHoots ($2) 
you pay only $6.75 


Tue Booxuist ($6) + SusscripTion Books BULLETIN ($3) 
+ A Basic Boox CoLLECTION For Hicn ScHoots ($2.75) 
you pay only $7.50 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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FOR YOUR 


INFORMATION 





All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and may be borrowed. This Library does not 
have copies for distribution. Inquiries concern- 
ing the acquisition of individual titles should be 
addressed to the issuing agency. 


In last month’s column this page was filled 
while the writer was still enthralled by the sub- 
ject of educational television and thus there was 
not space to describe two publications very 


worthy of mention. The American Council on- 


Education has published the report of the Iowa 
City Conference which its Committee on Tele- 
vision sponsored jointly with the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. It is entitled Teaching by Closed- 
Circuit Television, and contains informal reports 
from experimental centers which are invaluable 
as evidence of progress in the field. The U. S. 
Office of Education’s current contribution to the 
subject matter is Television in Our Schools, a 
discussion of the potential values that lie in the 
application of television to teaching. 

Among our new publications which are of 
such great variety that they can bést be uncolor- 
fully generalized as “new arrivals by the U. S. 
mail” there are, for the reader’s attention and 
comparison, an exhaustive compilation of the li- 
brary statistics of the New Hampshire State Li- 
brary for 1955; a 1956 edition of the New Jersey 
Library Association’s Official Handbook; The 
Education of Librarians in Texas—1955 by Har- 
old Wayne Billings, the first issue of the Texas 
Papers on Library Topics series; Clue to the Re- 
sources and Services of the Brooklyn College 
Library, an ingeniously illustrated manual for 
users; a smartly styled brochure from the Free 
Library of Philadelphia entitled A Regional Li- 
brary System for Philadelphia describing a con- 
temporary pattern of library service; Dr. 
Frederick Wezeman’s survey of the resources, 
services and opportunities for growth of the 
Cedar Rapids (lowa) Public Library; the re- 
port on Public Library Service in Four North- 
eastern California Counties by Edward A. 
Wight; an article in the September 1956 issue 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital Library on the 
“Function of the Medical Library of the Insti- 
tute of the Pennsylvania Hospital” which hospi- 
tal, nursing and medical librarians will welcome; 
and the volume by Edith Hay Wyckoff Editing 
and Producing the Small Publication recently 
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David K. Easton 


` published by Van Nostrand which should be 


made easily accessible to all library periodical 
editors. 

Lastly, we have received a copy of the Fund 
for Adult Education Lectures for 1956. This 
series on the implications of liberal adult educa- 
tion was delivered by Clarence B. Randall, former 
chairman of the Inland Steel Company. 

If we in the United States sometimes tend to 
identify progress in the profession exclusively 
with the accomplishments of our own country- 
men, it may be because keeping up with 
professional events which are our most im- 
mediate concern is a full-time job. However, 
for librarians who are curious concerning 
the status of library service abroad, the Head- 
quarters Library can provide, on loan, the 
1956 report of the Biblioteca Infantil Muni- 
cipal de Sao Paulo, Brazil, which is filled with 
photographs that illustrate vividly the many fea- 
tures of its creative program; reports of the Uni- 
versity College of the West Indies (Mona, Ja- 
maica) for 1956; from England those of the Lan- 
cashire County Library (Preston) for 1954-56 and 
the Derbyshire County Library (St. Mary’s Gate, 
Derby) for 1953-56; and also that of the Library 
Board of Western Australia (Perth) for 1956. For 
those who are not satisfied with the geographical 
image evoked by the designation “Western Aus- 
tralia” here are a few statistics enclosed with the 
report. The population of the smallest district 
served is 639-—that of the largest, 12,000. The unit 
most distant from Perth, the Headquarters, is 579 
miles away. No district has less than 13% of the 
population registered and the largest registra- 
tion figure is that of 47 for every 100 inhabitants. 

Newly received audio-visual reference tools 
include A Directory of 3,300 16 mm. Film Li- 
braries from the U. S. Office of Education; 
Whats Available on Microprint Cards a sum- 
mary catalog of the Eastman Kodak Company; 
and the Microfilm Abstracts Author Index com- 
piled by the Georgia Chapter of the Special Li- 
braries Association which covers volumes 1 to 10. 
The Guide to Microfilming Practices prepared 
originally by the ALA Committee on Photo- 
duplication and. Multiple Copying Methods has 
proved so useful that it has been reprinted by 
the Photographic Reproduction Committee of the 
Special Libraries Association. 
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LIBRARY SERVICES ACT RESOLUTION 


Whereas, The Library Services Act was 
passed by the 84th Congress and signed by 
the President to aid the states in extending 
and developing public library service to mil- 
lions of people in rural areas now without such 
service or with inadequate service; and 


Whereas, This act authorizes an annual 
appropriation of $7,500,000 for a five-year 
period to be used for grants to the states on 
a matching basis; and 


Whereas, The President’s budget for 1957- 
1958 recommends only $3,000,000 for these 
grants; and’ 


Whereas, This recommended appropriation 
for 1957-1958 will penalize states that have 
developed and promoted programs in antici- 
pation of the full amount for which they 
could qualify under the act because any re- 
duction from the total amount authorized 
under the act, namely $7,500,000, will neces- 
sarily reduce the amount available to each 
state; and 


Whereas, This proposed reduction will seri- 
ously endanger the accomplishment of the 
primary objective of the act: to stimulate the 
states and their political subdivisions to estab- 
lish and ‘maintain adequate library facilities 
in our rural areas, now unserved or inade- 
quately served; 


Therefore, BE IT RESOLVED, The mem- 
bers of the American Library Association at 
their Midwinter Meeting at Chicago, Illinois, 
on January 31, 1957, recommend to the 85th 
Congress, sitting in its first session, that it 
appropriate for 1957-1958 the full amount of 
$7,500,000 authorized by the act in order that 
this amount may be available to stimulate the 
states to proceed with their programs of 
further extending public library services to 
rural areas; and 


Be it further resolved, Copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the President of the United 
States; to all the Members of the Congress; 
to the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; and to the United 
States Commissioner of Education. 
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320 MORE CATALOG CARDS 


An Every Card Catalog Drawer. . . 


| CATALOGING SPACE 






You can save valuable cataloging 
space and money by using Bro-Dart 
Catalog Cards in light weight... and 
still get durability sufficient to with- 
stand normal library use! 





Fro Dart 


The quality and durability of a Cata- 
log Card is not determined by its thick- 


ness ... but by the stock used in 
manufacture. Bro-Dart’s Catalog Cards 
are made from only the very strongest 
white raq clippings, finely compressed 
for exceptional tear strength... un- 
matched brightness ... and extremely 
long life. Supplied in 100%, 75%and 
50% rag stock. 
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90 East Alpine St., Newark 5, N.J. 


1899 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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Gerstenslager ties. 


BOOKMOBILES 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 


Variations 


The various types of Gerstens- 
lager Bookmobiles available 
and the liberal range of varia- 
tions in book capacity, in- 
terior, design, and equipment 
make it possible to meet in- 
dividual library requirements 
with full adequacy as well as 
a widely appreciated econ- 
omy. A Gerstenslager Book- 
mobile consultant can give 
you valuable help in planning 
new library extension facili- 











HARWELL APPOINTED ACRL EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Richard B. Harwell, head of the Publications 
Division of the Virginia State Library, Rich- 
mond, Va., has been appointed Executive Sec- 
retary of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries, a Division of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. He served as first di- 
rector of the Southeastern Interlibrary Re- 
search Facility in 1955. 

Announcement of the appointment was made 
by ALA Executive Secretary David H. Clift 
at ALA Headquarters in Chicago. Clift said 
Harwell will take over his new duties March 1, 
1957 but will spend time at Headquarters just 
before and after the ALA Midwinter Meeting 
(January 27 to February 2). 

Harwell succeeds Arthur T. Hamlin, who re- 
signed last September 1 to become Librarian 
at the University of Cincinnati. Samray Smith, 


ACRL publications officer, is serving as in- 


terim executive secretary. 
Harwell served at the Virginia State Library 
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since February 1, 1956 and became Publica- 
tions Division head July 1, 1956. He formerly 
was assistant librarian at Emory University, 
Atlanta, Ga., and in 1954-55 took leave to 
serve as executive secretary to the Georgia- 
Florida Committee for Planning Research Li- 
brary Cooperation, which later became the 
Southeastern Interlibrary Research Facility. 
As executive secretary of the SIRF he com- 
piled A Union List of Serial Holdings in 
Chemistry and Allied Fields and Research Re- 
sources in the Georgia-Florida Libraries of 
SIRF. 

He received his A.B. at Emory in 1937 and 
completed the course in Library Science there 
the following year. He has held regular ap- 
pointments at both Duke and Emory Univer- 
sities and terms as bibliographical consultant 
at the Boston Athenaeum and the University 
of Virginia, in addition to a research fellow- 
ship at the Henry F. Huntington Library. 


March 1957 


_ FOR THE RECORD 





(ORRECTIONS: December, 1956, ALA Bul- 
letin 

Page 722—-Government Publications Joint 
Committee: It should be indicated that 
this is transferred to RTSD. 

Page 724—Union List of Serials Joint Com- 
mittee: The ALA representative is now 
F. Bernice Field; the ACRL representa- 
tive is Wyllis E. Wright; Mr. Osborn re- 
mains Chairman. . 

Page 725—Publishers Liaison Division 
Joint Committee: The chairman is Wil- 
liam R. Scott, CBC representative. 





NEW SOURCE MATERIAL ON COUNTY AND 
REGIONAL LIBRARIES 
Che American Library Association has an- 
xounced the publication in late January of 
sounty, Regional and District Library Laws, 
t-compilation of the relevant legislation for 
sach of the 48 states. (paper, $1.75) 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT So.583° BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of resutts through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiguaniann, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
{17 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City, 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot $ upply. 

0 BUY COOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 





CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF NEA 
Librarians are urged to participate in the Cen- 
tennial Celebration of the National Education 
Association during 1957 which has for its 
theme: “An Educated People Moves Freedom 
Forward.” : 

The American Library Association’s “Salute 
to the NEA,” featuring articles on areas of NEA- 


ALA cooperation, will appear in the April issue 
of the ALA Bulletin. 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 









taw or cor E 
Mauro omeur E 










CHALLENGER 
#122 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT ON 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORP., CIA MEXICANA DE AVIACION, LINEAS AEREAS 
COSTARRICENSES, S.A., PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, SOUTHERN PACIFIC R.R.ETC. 


Vu 


Your Libary Satin- 


smooth flexible vinyl plastic covers 
and sturdy metal parts, four types, 
eight sizes, choice of three colors in 
spine plastic, MARADOR BINDERS 
offer visible-magazine protection at 


fair prices. 

Heavy, flexible vinyl plastic can be 
bent double without breaking. It is 
waterproof, non-inflammable, non- 
toxic, and Marador vinyl is so plea- 
sant to the touch! They should be 
in your library. 


Write for information. 





MARADOR CORPORATIONI 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, 


LOS ANGELES 26, 


CALIFORNIA 
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THREE GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 
OFFERED 


The University of Florida Libraries is offer- 
ing three graduate assistantships in the aca- 
demic year 1957-58 for study leading to a 
master or doctoral degree in a subject field 
other than library science. Graduate assistants 
work approximately 15 hours per week in the 
library, assisting in bibliographical research 
or library administration. 

Stipend is $1,400 for a nine month period 
and holders of assistantships are exempt from 
out-of-state tuition fees. The deadline for filing 
formal application is March 31, 1957. 

Inquiries are invited, especially from librar- 
ians or students in library schools who are in- 
terested in advanced work in subject fields. 
Applications should be made to: Director of 
Libraries, University of Florida, Gainesville, 


Florida. 





SYMPOSIUM ON SYSTEMS FOR INFORMATION 
RETRIEVAL 

The School of Library Science of Western 
Reserve University, in conjunction with its 
Center for Documentation and Communica- 
tion Research, will present on April 15, 16, 
and 17, 1957, the nation’s first comprehensive 
demonstration of systems presently in use for 
the organization, storage, and retrieval of 
recorded information, together with a sym- 
posium on information-handling problems 
and techniques. 

An outgrowth of the Conference on the 
Practical Utilization of Recorded Knowledge 
held in Cleveland last January, this three-day 
program will bring together 20 or more in- 
formation systems devised or adapted by their 
users to meet specific problems. Machines 
needed to make the presentations most effec- 
tive will also be demonstrated, but the empha- 
sis is to be on working systems. 

Verner Clapp, Director of the Council on 
Library Resources, recently formed by the 
Ford Foundation, will discuss the role of 
foundations in documentation research. 

Further information may be obtained from: 
Jesse H. Shera, Dean, School of Library Sci- 


ence, Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS . ` 





FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 
Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIAL- 
ISTS. Established 1889. Largest and best selec- 
tion anywhere. We also welcome your lists of 
Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, 
Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St, New York 3, N.Y. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public, technical libraries, etc. Also gradu- 
ate awards. Monthly journal (since 1952) 
provides complete job descriptions, salaries. No 
fees. Single issue $1.00; yearly (12 issues) sub- 
scription-membership $5.00. Member’s qualifica- 
tions listed free. Crusade, Box 99, Gpt. Sta., 
Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 


east 


ASSISTANT librarian for active progressive 
library in beautiful residential town of 18,000 
population, 9 miles north of Boston. Alert, cul- 
tured community. Library Science degree re- 
quired and experience in public library admin- 
istration. Beginning salary $4500. Apply Mrs. 
Dana Philbrook, librarian, Winchester Public 
Library, Winchester, Massachusetts. 


ARE YOU BUILDING A CAREER 
OR 
just working at a job? 


REORGANIZATION, promotions and retire- 
ments in the nation’s seventh largest library have 
created C-A-R-E-E-R opportunities for young 
people with initiative, ability and fresh ideas. 
Minimum qualifications: 5th year L.S. degree 
and capacity for rapid advancement. Excellent 
promotional opportunities for children’s li- 
brarians. Entering salary $4000, increments to 
$5080. Usual fringe benefits. Suburban sur- 
roundings 20 minutes from Manhattan; near all 
Long Island recreational areas. For further in- 
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ormation write Edgar A. Glick, personnel offi- 
‘er, Queens Borough Public Library, 89-14 
Jarsons Blvd., Jamaica 32, New York. 

ASSISTANT librarian, in a residential com- 
nunity, 30 miles from New York City. LS. 
legree. Salary $3600-$4200 according to experi- 
mce. 38 hour week, one month vacation, sick 
eave and social security. Apply to Emma P. 
ingle, librarian, Memorial Library, Bound 
3rook, New Jersey. 

WEST ORANGE Public Library has two 
ypenings, one circulation and reference, the 
ther children’s librarian, L.S. degree required. 
Vinimum salary $4000-$4500 depending on ex- 
yerience. West Orange, N.J. 

TWO immediate positions. Children’s and 
-eference librarian, for expanding services and 
programming in new modern building. L.S. de- 
gree. Civil service title of junior or senior li- 
brarian and salary depending on experience. 
All personnel benefits. Apply to Lottie Smolen- 
ski, library director, Hillside Public Library, 
Hillside, New Jersey. 

TECHNOLOGY Librarians. Librarians with 
L.S. degree and technical background for Tech- 
nology Department. Salary $4000-$5005, depend- 
ing on experience. 5 day week, social security, 
month vacation, retirement plan. Apply Person- 
nel Office, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pennsylvania. 


southeast 


CONSULTANT position open now in regional 
library development program. Two regions al- 
ready established, survey work to begin on 
others as soon as qualified personnel can be 
found. Consultant headquarters—-Charleston. 
State cars used for field work. Travel allowance, 
social security, Blue Cross group hospitalization, 
3 week vacation, 18 working days per year sick 
leave allowance, 12 legal holidays per year. 
Salary range $4200-$5220. Graduation from ac- 
credited library school required. Apply: Dora 
Ruth Parks, executive secretary, West Virginia 
Library Commission, 2004 Quarrier St., Charles- 
ton, W.Va. 

VARIETY of positions made possible by ex- 
panding service program backed by increased 
budget. Expect new two-million-dollar building 
by 1960. Wonderful place to live for those who 
can give up snow and ice and don’t mind taking 
thirty minutes to reach a magnificent beach. Sala- 
ries commensurate with qualifications. Those with 
BLS, BS in LS, or MS in LS write at once to 
W. R. Henderson, associate librarian, Publie Li- 
brary, 101 E. Adams St., Jacksonville, Florida. 


midwest 


EXPANDING library south of Chicago needs 
additional staff to support growth: senior cata- 
loger—professional degree. Minimum 3 years 
experience. Beginning salary $4565. Branch li- 
brarian-—for newly renovated building. Profes- 
sional degree. Minimum 1 year experience. 
Beginning salary $4159. Catalog reference and 
children’s assistants—professional degree. Ex- 
perience not required for these 3 positions. Be- 
ginning salary $3859. All usual benefits, Salary 
scale provides merit increases. B 122 

ASSISTANT librarian and coordinator of adult 
services for expanding public library in rapidly 
growing Minnesota city. Woman with library de- 
gree, some experience required. Forty hour week, 
four week vacation, sick leave, retirement, 
salary open. Write Lucille Gottry, librarian, 
Public Library, Rochester, Minnesota. 

RACINE Public Library, an active library in 
a progressive and pleasant community within 
commuting distance of Chicago and Milwaukee, 
has openings for two qualified professional li- 
brarians, Degree required; 5th year certificate. 
BSLS or MALS or equivalent from library 
school accredited by ALA. Salary: Certificate or 
BSLS: $3950-$5850; MSLS: $4100-$6150; be- 
ginning salary up to $4550-$4700 depending 
upon degree and experience. Working conditions: 
40 hour, 5 day week; 4 week vacation. Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield paid by city. 12 days annual 
sick leave cumulative to 120 days; 7 paid holi- 
days. Social security and municipal retirement 
plan. Send application to City Librarian, Racine 
Public Library, Racine, Wisconsin. (1) Assistant 
to Director of Work with Children: Female under 
30. Qualities desired: alertness, energy, effec- 
tive interest in children and young people; 
ability to conduct story hours, reference, book 
selection; ability to work with parents, teachers 
and community agencies. Public library experi- 
ence desirable but not essential; applications 
from June 1957 graduates will be welcomed. 
(2) Branch Librarian: Open June 15, 1957. 
Female under 35. Public Library branch located 
in a public elementary school, grades 1-6. Branch 
operates 44 hours weekly; two evenings. 144 
clerical assistants and page help. Class visits and 
story hour program. No cataloging or processing. 
Branch librarian orders from branch book 
budget of $3700. Record collection and player. 
Located in well-maintained neighborhood of at- 
tractive homes. Apply Forrest L. Mills, Racine 
Public Library, Racine, Wisconsin. 

ASSISTANT—Circulation, some reference. 
L.S. degree. Four week vacation, sick leave, 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield and excellent pension 
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system. Good future possibilities. $3600 up de- 
pending on experience. Write Librarian, Evans- 
ton Public Library, Evanston, Iinois. 

LIBRARIAN!! Now hear this! A truly pro- 
fessional opportunity awaits you on the staff of a 
large hospital in. the Medical and in the Nurs- 
ing Education specialties! Position will involve 
establishment and management of libraries for 
both, with background project first of initial 
cataloging, followed by planning and operating 
of routine libraries management, assisted by 
volunteer worker help. Nursing student enroll- 
ment 200 and medical housestaff of 40, plus at- 
tending doctor staff of 80. Libraries actively used 
in new facilities, and volume content rapidly in- 
creasing. Hospital located in upper Ohio city of 
120,000 with primary educational, industrial and 
agricultural interests. Age range to 60 years. 
Prefer active but will consider retired qualified 
librarian by education and/or experience: at- 
tractive salary. Contact Director of Personnel, 
Aultman Hospital, Canton Ohio, by collect tele- 
phone GLendale 6-8593. 

HEAD librarian for township library (pop. 
9000) in the beautiful Fox River Valley, 40 
miles west -of Chicago. Congenial staff, 5 day 
week, 3 week vacation. Salary $3750-$4750 de- 
pending upon qualifications. L.S. degree and 
experience required. Apply St. Charles Publie 
Library, St. Charles, Tlinois. 

MARQUETTE University Libraries have sev- 
eral vacancies for young and aspiring librarians 
and for library clerks. Situated near downtown 
Milwaukee and Lake Michigan this coeducational 
institution is the largest Catholic university in the 
United States. Great opportunities for library 
service abound, both in the fine new Memorial 
Library and in the other libraries of the Uni- 
versity. Conditions of work, salary, security pro- 
grams are excellent. Please address application 
(with photograph) to Personnel Office, Mar- 
quette University Memorial Library, Milwaukee 
3, Wisconsin. 

EXPERIENCED cataloger for senior position 
in college library in Midwest. Qualifications: 
fifth-year degree, working knowledge of one for- 
eign language, several years’ experience in cata- 
loging scientific and technical publications. Be- 
ginning salary: $5000. Faculty status, l-mo. op- 
tional after 3 years, 40 hour week. Apply B 128 

LIBRARY instructor for expanding program 
to teach “Use of the Library” to freshman, Li- 
brary Science courses in extension, and biblio- 
graphical responsibilities. L.S. degree and teach- 
ing and/or library experience. Faculty status, 
academic rank, retirement, all vacations college 
has. Minimum beginning salary $460 per month. 
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Salary dependent on training and experience 
Send application including data sheet, transcrip 
of credits, references, experience record, anc 
photo to Miss B. Hanby, librarian, Northern Ili 
nois State College, DeKalb, Ilinois. 

The AMERICAN LEGION has an opening fo: 
an assistant librarian, who after a few months 
will be promoted to chief librarian. She must be 
eligible to the American Legion Auxiliary and 
have a library degree or state certificate. A mature 
person with some experience is preferred. Salary 
range, $4020-$5100. In addition to full fringe 
benefits on a generous scale, this is an exciting 
position, offering unusual variety, with freedom to 
develop new ideas, to meet interesting people, to 
do some traveling and to have contact with na- 
tional events. It is a stimulating and rewarding 
career opportunity. Apply Mrs. Verna B. Grimm, 
librarian, The American Legion, Indianapolis 6, 
Indiana. 


hawaii | 


PUBLIC RELATIONS Librarian, Circulation Su- 
pervisor positions. Salary $4452-$5196 depending 
upon experience. Junior and senior catalogers 
and music cataloger—salary $3650-$5196 depend- 
ing upon experience. Accredited library school 
degree, U.S. citizenship required. Our 7 branches, 
staff of 120 offer good opportunity for super- 
vision, promotion. Vacation, sick leave, retirement 
benefits. Community theatre, symphony, art acad- 
emy, university. Broaden your culture through 
contact with the peoples of the Pacific in a mod- 
ern, progressive library system. Apply Librarian, 
Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MAN, 32, married, MSLA, progressively re- 
sponsible administrative experience last 10 years. 
Now seeking chief librarian’s position. B 40-W 

CATALOGER (woman): Head Order, Cata- 
log & Preparation, 29 years’ experience, appren- 
tice training, one summer library science; ap- 
proaching 55 and eligible for retirement; wants 
change before it is too late! Salary not as impor- 
tant as location and working conditions. B 39-W 

SERIALS and binding specialist, now em- 
ployed, desires change. Seven years university 
library experience in technical processes. B.A. 
Graduate work in social sciences. One term li- 
brary school. B 41-W 

WOMAN, MSLS, wishes position in public, 
college or university library. Limited experience. 
Will consider any phase of librarianship. Prefer 
Northwest, Northeast or Canada. B 42-W 
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The Simplest Way to Make Your Library 
(and Your Money) Last Longer! 


Buying Prebound Books, especially those in Bound-to-Stay-Bound quality, is like 
buying an insurance policy to protect against waste and inefficiency. And certainly, more 
school superintendents, purchasing agents and librarians must feel this way because not 
only are our old customers buying more books, but orders from new customers are 


S 


appearing daily. 


Those who buy Bound-to-Stay-Bound Pre- 
bound Books are obviously good business people 
who study the hard facts of economics and base 
their judgment of value on how much they can 
get for their dollar. Anyone who cares to eval- 





uate the difference between a dollar spent on 1945 1950 1955 1960 
ordinary edition bound books or even pub- Increases in Sales of Prebound Books indi- 
i , ; teeta ae cates the growing trend to conservation 
lisher’s reinforced bindings and Bound-to-Stay- and economy. 


Bound Prebound Books will quickly come to the conclusion that there can be only one choice. 


According to recent tests made by the United States Testing Laboratories for the 
Library Binding Institute, a prebound book will take three to four times as much abuse 
as a publisher’s reinforced binding. If this is so, then you are getting three to four times 
the value in a prebound book. 


We'd like to suggest that you use our catalog of over 16,000 popular juvenile 
titles and make a selection of Bound-to-Stay-Bound Prebound Books to try for your- 
self. We feel certain you will be convinced that there is a sound economic argument 
for buying these books and that you will be delighted with the deep down quality you 
can feel in every one. 


"Based on tesis made by U.S. Testing Company, Int., November 14, 1956. 





New 1957 Selections in the Bound-to-Stay- 
Bound Prebound Book Club are now avail- 
able. Write for complete information. 


Me MANUFACTURERS OF 
“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND™ PREBOUND BOOKS 


JACKSONVILLE, WUNOIS 
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Yes, outstanding because it has a 
genuine PICTURE COVER* — bril- 
liant — colorful, attractive — and 
long-wearing to resist the use and 
abuse which juveniles must withstand, 
When you order PREBOUND books 
or books to be REBOUND be sure to 
specify Genuine Picture Covers, 
screened in plastic enamels on highest 
quality buckram and made only in 
New York City. 

Don’t be confused — send for a 
sample and be sure, 


AA e 
V Micture Cover BINDINGS, INC. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC. IN NEW YORK CITY* 


20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Gi-braltar 8-4901 
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RIL COVER 


hanges in the “little red school 
wuse” graphically reflect educa- 
gs progress in the last 100 
ars. We salute the NEA for its 
‘chitectural guidance as well as 
s many less tangible accomplish- 
ents. 


eceptance of an advertisement 
y the ALA Bulletin does not 
aply endorsement of the product 
y the American Library Associa- 
on. 


he ALA Bulletin publishes ma- 
rial of general interest to librar- 
ns and those interested in the 
brary world. It carries official 
ews of the Association. Its au- 
10rs’ opinions should be re- 
arded as their own, unless ALA 
ndorsement is specifically noted. 
he ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
exed in Education Index, and 
ibrary Literature. 


Ianuscripts of general interest 
re invited, When submitted, they 
rill not be returned unless ac- 
ompanied by return postage. 


ditors: Material in the ALA Bul- 
tin is not copyrighted unless 
therwise noted. 


Annual Conference, June 23-29, 1957, Kansas City, Missouri — 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 E. HURON ST. 


CHICAGO 11 ILL. 


Incorporating Public Libraries 


ARTICLES 
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PLEASE DO NOT TOUCH | 





A LIBRARY 
iL not a MUS 


` Indeed not! Libraries are alive — they are to be used, 
The contents of their shelves are to be taken down, used, 
taken home, read, and oftimes subjected to rough treat- 
ment, Books do wear out — bindings have to be replaced. 
That's as it should be. The unworn book is the unread book, 
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But... books can wear longer; can give better service; 
can be brighter and newer looking in spite of constant 
usage when you specify HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM 
with its infinite variety of colors and its built-in wearing 
qualities, 





HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM is a name to remember 
-— it's one of the great family of ...... ENAT ere oa 


HOLLIS TON 
BINDING FABRICS 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK © CHICAGO © PHILADELPHIA © MILWAUKEE è SAN FRANCISCO” 
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GLOBE-WERNICKE LIBRARY PLANNI 


_No matter what your library problems are; planning a new one, expanding an old one, 


or reorganizing your present space, Globe-Wernicke’s trained staff of Library Engineers are 


“on top” of all the latest planning methods. 
Rely on the knowledge and experience of these specialists to show you how G/W 
library equipment, the finest in the world, can give you a library, that is efficient, and up-to- 


the minute in space saving design. 


This Globe-Wernicke Library Planning Serv- 
ice is free. Write Dept. L i for complete informa» 
tion. You'll also receive a catalog on G/W book A; 
stacks and associated library equipment. CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Ks 





t 


Manufacturers of the World’s Finest Library Book Stacks, Office Equipment, Systems, Filing Supplies & Visible Records. 
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Now available in new 


REVISED EDITIONS 





TELEVISION STORY 


by John J. Floherty. Incorporating the exten- 
sive new developments since 1951. Com- 
pletely reset. Copyright 1957. New phote- 
graphs substituted. $3.00 


AVIATION 
FROM THE GROUND UP 


by John J. Floherty. Incorporating the exten- 
sive new developments since 1950. Com- 
pletely reset. Copyright 1957. New photo- 
graphs substituted. $3.00 


FLOWING GOLD 


The Romance of Oil, by John J. Floherty. 
Incorporating the extensive new developments 
since 1945, Completely reset. Copyright 1957. 
New photographs substituted. $3.50 


GAMES AND STUNTS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


by William P. Young and Horace J. Gardner. 
Revised and modernized by Lee Wyndham. 
$2.50 


YEAR-ROUND PARTY BOOK 


by William P. Young and Horace J. Gardner. 
Revised and modernized by Lee Wyndham. 
$2.50 


101 THINGS FOR 
CHILDREN TO DO 


by L. B. and A. C. Horth. Thoroughly revised 
by M. Metcalfe, largely re-illustrated. $2.00 


EVERYBODY'S WEATHER 


by Joseph Gaer. Brought up to date. Illus. 
$3.50 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
E. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5 
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Certainly no librarian could disagree with the 
letter of George N. Hartje in the ALA Bulletin 
for February concerning the multiplication of 
alphabets in the LC Catalog. It seems obvious 
that sooner or later it will be necessary to con- 
solidate the original catalog and the supplements 
into one alphabet. 

A more serious immediate problem, however, 
in connection with this invaluable tool is the re- 
cent increase in price. Previously it has been 
possible to get the annual volumes, without 
monthly supplements, for $60.00 per year, but as 
of the current year the price has gone up to 
$173.00 per year, which puts this set out of the 
reach of all but the larger libraries. Perhaps 
the increase in coverage makes this prohibitive 
price unavoidable, but it is to say the least un- 
fortunate that such a useful reference tool 
should cease to be available to most libraries. 

May we hope that at least the five-year 
cumulations will be available at a price which 
most of us can afford? 

BENJAMIN WHITTEN, librarian 
Whittier College 
Whittier, Cal. 


A SURFEIT OF ORGANIZING 


As one ALA member who remembers how much 
conference time, and headquarters staff time, 
and committee time has been spent in the last 
ten or fifteen years on the perennial and per- 
petual reorganization of ALA, may I raise some 
questions? 

Remember the various First, Second, Third, 
Fourth Activities Committees and their endless 
efforts to cope? And finally the management 
survey ($35,000) and everybody’s high hopes 
that now ALA had the key to simplicity and 
effectiveness ? 

Well, as President Shaw said at Midwinter, it 
seems that despite everyone's good intentions, we 
are blithely creating an even more complex net- 
work of confusing divisions, sections, ete. 

Is it perhaps true that librarians, because of | 
their training and occupation, are inclined to be 
perfectionists, and to want to analyze and or- 
ganize their professional organizations just as 
they have to organize their subject materials? 
Do we now have a plague of perfectionism? 

In the past fifteen years, when we could have 
been wrestling with and perhaps solving or im- 
proving some of the basic problems and situa- 
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= Give your signs a 
“Professional Look” 






-Dimensional Effect 
„Gt low cost 


Gaylord Plastic Display Letters are ideal for 
making all kinds of signs and displays: identi- 
fying book stacks; mounting on peg-boards. 
Non-brittle, reusable. 

Two styles: pin back for cork boards; plain 
back for mounting on wood, glass, Cardboard, 
Just a drop or two of a special solvent does the 
trick, 

6 Colors: white, black, red, blue, yellow, green. 


4 Heights: 34”, 1", 12”, 2”. | 


Prices are low. Typical font of 130 letters: rg 

Pin Back, 142” high..................,$8.00 

Plain Back, 142” hig h. r ara LO For holding fonts 
Micro Solvent (12 oz. bottle) . weider 4S of letters. Three- 


drawer design. 
17” wide, 12” deep, 
52” high. 


Postage Paid 
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SE a PLASTI-KLEER® 
eo BOOK JACKET 
COVERS 


EFFECTIVE BOOK PROTECTION 


Paper Backing cushions binding . . . 
Reinforced edge protects points of 
greatest wear! 


“pl DURABLE ACETATE FILM 
REGULAR” ™ BOOK JACKET COVER 


For books receiving normal circulation. 


“DUPLEX-REGULAR” ™ TYPE 
Adjustable for odd size books. 


EXTRA-TOUGH MYLAR* FILM 
“LIFETIME” ™ BOOK JACKET COVER 


For best-sellers, juveniles, ete. 


“DUPLEX-LIFETIME” ™ TYPE 


Adjustable to eliminate measuring. 

















ALSO . . .. Plasti-Kleer Covers for books on 
display —- for books without jackets. 





*Reg’d Trade Mark E. l. duPont deNemours & Co. 
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tions that obstruct library advancement and ex- 
tension, the not unlimited amount of time we 
have for conferences has been largely wasted 
in these endless efforts to codify every last kind 
‘of special interest we have into a neat-looking 
chart, and into many constitutions and bylaws. 

Could we, by great effort, and common con- 
sent, agree on just a few great objectives and use 
our associative power on them? Isn’t library 
work, in all the variety it seems to librarians to 
have, when seen from other viewpoints in so- 
ciety, sufficiently a thing-in-itself, an essential 
technique or tool of education, as to be special 
enough just as a whole? 

The writer objected strenuously and vainly 
when the Public Libraries Division itself was 
first formed. He also argued against its ever 
having a separate publication (R.I.P.). Some 
others have tried to hold the line against the 
process of subdivision, but have got nowhere 
against the mania for organizational detail that 
seems to have obsessed many of our leaders. 

The advancement of the public library cause 
is, some of us think, largely obstructed because 
the present and past trustees of public libraries 
in America (upwards of 100,000 prominent 
citizens) have never been organized or made 
accessible to informed national and state cam- 


SPECIAL COURSES IN 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 

















June 17-July 20 /July 22-Aug. 24 
FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 


GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished faculty 
UNDERGRADUATE WORK in more than 1000 
outstanding courses 
LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RESEARCH 
facilities of highest quality 
SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTITUTES 
RECREATION—symphony and other con- 
certs, plays, excursions, lectures, golf, tennis, 
swimming, fishing — campus in an outstand- 
ing cultural center located in the cool and 
cere Land of 10,000 Lakes 

For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 
710 Johnston Hail 
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ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 N., MICHIGAN AVENUE e CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





Dear Friend: 


With some awareness of our 189 years as Encyclopaedists, and completely 
without peering over our spectacles we, Encyclopaedia Britannica, salute 
the National Education Association on its 100th birthday. 


What would have been the progress of education in this country, if those 
41 bearded men and those 2 demurely gloved women, founders of the 
precursor of N.E.A., had not convened in Philadelphia in 1857 to confer 


on the subject? 
They spoke then for some 100,000 educators: 


Today the N.E.A. speaks for perhaps one million and one half, including 
librarians and teachers. 


There could be only one subject for discussion then; only one goal. It is no 
different today. It must have been identical with the theme of today’s 
A.L.A. Bulletin’s special April 1957 issue: 


“The development of education and of libraries with emphasis on 
education of the future—or for the future”. 


We, as individuals, or as members of our organization, are not of stature 
to thank N.E.A. for its work. Only civilization has the authority to so 
“thank” it. 


Yours sincerely, 


John R. Rowe 


Educational Director 
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ADDS LIFE 
TO YOUR BOOKS 


Crystaljac 


Protective Book 
Jacket Covers 


Slick, glossy Crystaljae cov- 
ers make it easy to slide books on 
or off the shelf. 


Give your books that “pic- 
ture-window’”’ look; the entire 
colorful jacket is visible. 


See for yourself—send for 
your free testing sample, today! 


___ Just off the press! 


Our new 80-page, 1957-'58 
catalog. Send for your copy! 


Demo LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN - NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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paigns for better support and extension of li- 
braries. The advancement of school libraries, 
elementary and secondary, is a vast opportunity 
which we now have no systematic way to grasp, 
as a profession or an auxiliary, although of 
course there has been steady improvement. I 
don’t know what obstacles are regarded as ob- 
structions by college and university librarians, 
but I am sure that an informed body of all li- 
brarians and trustees could help overcome them. 
All libraries are troubled by recruitment 
shortages. If the ALA as a whole dropped every- 
thing else for a year and worked on recruitment, 
it would be better justifying its existence. 
Why cannot we become a simpler organiza- 
tion? Certainly a great deal of the talk and the 
meetings that now go on at conferences would 
have to be foregone, but wouldn’t we be better 
off? With the exception of the work of small 
committees meeting at other hours, it seems to 
me our national conferences could and should be 
general sessions from start to finish, with noth- 
ing on the program that isn’t vital and interest- 
ing enough to attract and inform all kinds of 
librarians. As it is, we get off in our special 
groups, try to reconcile conflicts, and wind up 
the week feeling frustrated. 
Couldn’t we have one national conference 
planned this way? What do others think? 
Rosert D. FRANKLIN, director 
Toledo Public Library 


NEW CATALOG CODE 


A revised edition of the Code for Cataloging 
Music and Phonorecords has been approved by 
the ALA-DCC Committee on Descriptive Cata- 
loging. Published by ALA, it assembles in one 
publication all rules for cataloging music and 
phonorecords. 

Marian SANNER, chairman 

ALA-DCC Committee on Descriptive Cataloging 

Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 


LIBRARIANS 


Service to Children or Young Adults 
NEW YORK CITY 


80-branch system serving both urban 
and rural communities offers diver- 
sified work, in-service training & 
many promotion opportunities. Liberal 
vacation, pension & other benefits. 
Degree in library science required; 
experience not essential. Start at 
$4,000. Write to Personnel Officer, 


The New York Public Library 


New York 18, New York 
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Special Libraries, privately maintained to serve specific professions or industries such as law, electronics, insurance and the 


like, offer increasing opportunities to skilled librarians who are themselves primarily interested in these specialized fields. 


Should your child be a Librarian? 


by EDWARD G. FREEHAFER 


Director, The New York Public Library (As told to LLEWELLYN MILLER) 


vj HY DIDN’T I think of that!” teased a college class- 
mate in mock envy when I told him I had decided 
to become a librarian. “What a soft life—go to work, 
stamp a few cards, spend the rest of the day reading 
in your ivory tower!” 
He was only half joking. 
His impression of my chosen work was what he had 
seen in casual visits to look up a fact or borrow a book. 


To him, “‘librarian™ meant the attendant behind the 
desk of a hushed reading room. 


Like so many ozherwise well-informed people of 
today, he had only the vaguest idea of the enormously 
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varied duties, opportunities and rewards that my pro- 
fession offers. 
There is good reason. 


There have been custodians of the written and 
printed word since man began to record his knowledge, 
but librarianship as a modern profession is relatively 
quite new and has grown very fast to keep pace with 
the phenomenal expansion of our libraries. 

The first library in the United States was established 
in 1638 when John Harvard bequeathed 40@ books to 
the university that bears his name. Today, Harvard’s 
library contains some 6,000,000 volumes, 
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The first circulating library in this country was or- 
ganized in 1731, in Philadelphia. It was more a club 
than a library, since its use was restricted to its sub- 
scribers. As for a librarian—there wasn’t one unless 
you count the member who volunteered to keep a list 
of borrowers, without pay. His name was Benjamin 
Franklin. 


Not until 1833—only 124 years ago—was our first 
tax-supported, free, circulating public library opened. 
PER Peterborough, N. H., made that important big 
stride. 


The idea flashed throughout our land. Free libraries, 
supported all or in part by public funds, came into 
being with almost explosive rapidity. 


_ Today, we have nearly 7,000 publicly owned librar- 
les, not counting their 3,100 branches. These vary in 
size from The New York Public Library with its 80 
miles of shelves in the Central Building alone, and staff 
of over 2,000, to county libraries that serve readers in 
isolated communities by bookmobile. 


In addition, we have over 20,000 libraries in elemen- 
tary and high schools. There are vast collections in our 
colleges and universities. The Library of Congress, our 
national library and biggest in the country, has 
10,000,000 volumes, plus millions of non-book items. 


In 1947, there were 1,600 Special Libraries, for the 
most part supported by and serving business and indus- 
try. Today, we have more than 3,000. 


There is great competition among all of these for 
trained librarians. 


Not too long ago, a high school graduate could start 
as a page and eventually become a librarian, learning 
as he worked, usually for quite low wages. 


That is no longer the case. 


As libraries grew, so did the need for qualified staffs 
to run them. Today, the title “trained librarian” ordi- 
narily means one who has completed the five years of 
study at college or university level leading to a Master’s 
degree. 


Salaries have kept pace with increased educational 
requirements, but the demand for librarians far exceeds 
the supply. At one library school, twelve different posi- 
tions were open to each member of the 1956 class! 


What does a librarian do? 


Having a job in a library is different from being a 
librarian. At least half of the staff of a big library has 
training in other fields. These are the clerical workers, 
the business machine operators, microfilm technicians, 
building maintenance workers, bookbinders and scores 
of other specialists. As a general thing, you do not find 
the graduate librarian behind a charging desk. 


Briefly described, the librarian’s work is the selec- 
tion, acquisition, organization of and—especially im- 
portant—guidance to man’s recorded knowledge 
whether for research, study, self-improvement, business 
or recreation. 


Think what this means and what a wide choice is 
open to the qualified boy or girl! 


Acquisition +» Has your child a thirst for knowledge 
and an inquiring mind? The selecting and purchasing 
of new as well as old books, periodicals, government 
documents, music and other materials is a fascinating 
part of library operation. 


_ Organization + Has your child executive talent? The 
library needs directors, administrators and supervisors 
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to see that the river of books flows smoothly into the 
hands of readers. The organization of reference mate- 
rial and giving aid in its use are absorbing duties in 
which young people with some one speciahinterestean 
find great rewards. Fr ot. 


“Science is my hobby, but I don’t want to bean 
engineer or technician,” said a young man who came 
to me for career advice. “Is there any way I can con- 
centrate on the sciences in library work?” 


He could and did. He is now the head of a big tech- 
nical library, building a sound career and making a 
valuable contribution in the field of his keenest interest. 


Many of us are appreciators of the arts and sciences 
without having the desire or the temperament to be 
creators or performers in them. 


Over and over we hear, “I’m interested in law—but 
I don’t want to practice it; “I love music—but I’m 
not a composer or musician ;” “Economics absorbs me 
—but I don’t want to go into business; “History is 
my hobby—but I don’t want to teach it.” 


These are the bright young people who may find 
greatest satisfaction in a library career. There are few 
special interests from Art to Zoology which cannot be 
turned to account in a library. 


Guidance » Today’s library is no ivory tower, though 
sometimes the studious lone wolf can find his cave in 
it, too. It is a busy community center where people of 
many different talents work together for the benefit of 
every element of society. One of the librarian’s most 
important and interesting tasks is providing guidance 
to the vast store of riches, available to all through 
books—if they know where to look. 


Here come the children for a story-telling session, a 
picture book hour, perhaps a puppet show. Here come 
the parents for discussion groups, exhibits, lectures and 
concerts as well as books. Here is a commercial artist 
in search of prints of ancient steam engines. Here is a 
businessman asking for census figures. There is a writer 
wanting help with research for a historical novel; a 





A librarian serving at an information desk, such as this one 
in The New York Public Library, must know exactly where 
to look to find the answers to questions on almost every 
subject under the sun. Many have learned to speak several 
languages to help them in answering inquiries, 
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scientist checking facts; a sociologist working on a 
report; doctors, lawyers, merchants, chiefs, club 
women, housewives, professors and pupils—there is 


` nothing isolated or routine about a librarian’s life. 


If your child likes the bustle of a big city, a large 
public library may be his goal. If he likes to be an active 
part of a neighborhood, branch libraries of big systems 
or libraries in small towns will put him tn close touch 
with his fellow citizens. If he likes the academic atmos- 
phere, there are challenging careers waiting in school, 
college and university libraries. 


Special Libraries deserve special mention. These are 
collections, often very large and usually privately main- 
tained to serve a company, industry, profession or 
association. Most often they pertain to one subject— 


law, medicine, genealogy, natural history, art, elec- - 


tronics, merchandising, drama, transportation, bank- 
ing, military affairs, religion, insurance, advertising— 
the list is long. Their librarians are specialists whose 
professional work frequently includes creative com- 
piling of reports, or other aids to members of these 
various occupations. 


What training is required? 


Basic career requirement is four years in college leading 
to a Bachelor’s degree, followed by one year at one of 
the 35 accredited Library Schools for a Master’s degree 
in Library Science. A Liberal Arts course is a good 
background. Credits in languages, literature, economics 
and the physical and social sciences are valuable. 


Some state universities have Library Schools, so the 
cost of tuition can be as little as $400 a year. Some 
scholarships are available, and many major libraries 
have training programs which permit students to gain 
oo while paying their way through Library 

chool. 


What does a librarian earn? 


The library is not the place for those mainly interested 
in making a fortune, though salaries are at a level for 
which we need no longer apologize. They compare 
favorably with those in other professions allied with 
teaching and social service. 


Library School graduates, without experience, aver- 
aged from $3,900 to $4,200 in 1956 in different parts of 
the country. Chief librarians in major cities receive as 
much as $17,000—more in some cases. At present, a 
number of top federal government positions pay up to 
$14,800. Salaries in libraries maintained by industry 
occasionally go as high as $25,000. 


Most library systems have retirement plans. Many 
publicly supported libraries provide the benefits of 
Civil Service. 


Both men and women can aspire to jobs at the top 
of our profession. The head of one of our largest 
systems, The Chicago Public Library, is a woman. 


How can you fell if your child 
‘is suited for a library career? 


The chances are that your child, if he is a good student 
and is above average mentally and has a respect for 
knowledge, will make a good librarian. Sctentific 
studies have revealed the not so startling fact that 
librarians are normal human beings. If you take a 
cross-section of the profession you will find the whole 
range of personalities. The diversity of work in the 
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various phases of librarianship is one of the great 
attractions of the field. 


If your child has leadership ability, he will find there 
is unusual need for his talent in supervisory and ad- 
ministrative departments. If your child has a scholarly 
bent and a liking for people, he is ideally suited for 
public service work. Even if he is not gregarious, there 
are many places where just plain intellectual curiosity 
is the most needed trait. 


One good way to find out if your child can be happy 
and successful in a library career is to urge him to 
sample it. This is not hard to do. Young people often 
can find jobs as pages or junior clerks during the sum- 
mer or after school, or as junior assistants in college 
libraries. By seeing our work from the inside, the 
youngsters who are suited for the library may realize, 
even though their work is limited to clerical tasks, that 
they have found the place that will keep them endlessly 
challenged and interested. , 


The library has high standards. It deserves and de- 
mands the best, but in return it gives rewards beyond 
any counting in money. It offers a position of influence 
and dignity in the community; a title of which anyone 
can be proud; and the knowledge that each day’s work 
is a valuable contribution of education, amusement, 
solace or inspiration to others. 





HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
HAVE THE CAREER HE WANTS 


Many factors will enter into your child’s choice of a 
career: his interests, his ambitions, his abilities, the 
counsel he receives from teachers, friends and family. 
But, most of all, it will depend on his opportunities to get 
the training he needs to enter the field of his choice. 


Even though his college days are still years away, its 
never too soon to start making sure that your child will 
have the opportunity to continue his education when the 
time comes. 


Your New York Life agent has chosen as his career the 
business of helping families plan for the future—for edu- 
cation, for retirement, for all the things which life insur- 
ance helps make possible. Through training and experi- 
ence he has become a highly qualified specialist. You'll 
find him both able and willing to help you. 


For reprints of this article in booklet form, write to: 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company 


51l Madison Ave., Dept. ALA-1, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
is a Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1957, New York Life Insurance Company 
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Guest Editor 


EDITORIAL | 


To me, the public libraries of our land have 
always been close and familiar friends, much 
like the books of which they are built. Every 
library, old or new, large or small, seems to 
possess a certain sense of dignity, perhaps re- 
flecting the priceless inheritance it contains. All 
of our libraries, and the librarians within them, 
and the teachers and children who depend on 
them are a part of the broad kinship of learning. 
Many a teacher, child and parent who has shared 
with me the warm and welcome world of books 
has learned, too, a nearly awesome respect for 
the power of the printed word. 

Looking backward a hundred years to the 
books, the schools, the libraries of our grand- 
parents, or even back less than fifty to those I 
remember myself, the changes in processes, 
materials and structures—and in the society 
which they have developed—border on the in- 
credible. 

Our schools and libraries have worked in a 
long and enviable unison on the many common 
tasks involved in educating all our citizens dur- 
ing decades which have been among the most 
revolutionary of all history. In trying to convey 
a sense of the impact of schools and libraries on 
our country—on the world—since 1857, I am 
inclined to draw a comparison between our con- 
temporary situation and the one which existed 
in ancient Egypt in 640 AD when, in the course 
of warfare, much of the entire wisdom of western 
civilization went up in flames at Alexandria. 
Can any of us in our imagination even start to 
assess our loss if such a holocaust were to destroy 
all our public libraries overnight? 

Happily, and with great confidence and hope, 
we can look forward to the continuing and ever 
more effective efforts of our teachers and librar- 
ians. Tomorrow, as they did yesterday and are 
doing today, these leaders will share the same 
problems—of recruiting, professional training, 
public relations, financing, and the complexities 
inherent in each. Tomorrow we will be needing 
more new books, new schools, new libraries, and 
new people to put life into these containers and 
structures; people who are trained and dedicated, 


and people who never forget the potency of the- 


written word or the responsibility carried by 
those who teach and conserve it. Tomorrow, then, 
is laden with problems but these should only 
challenge and stimulate in the bright prospects 
of a better day. 

It is imperative in these days and those ahead, 
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L. G. Derthick, U.S. Commissioner of Education 


therefore, that school library resources be fully 
developed. Youth must find and learn the intel- 
ligent use of the rich storehouses of knowledge 
at school to become thoroughly aware of the 
accomplishments of our Nation, of the issues 
and problems confronting us, and of the need 
for continued social, scientific and technical 
progress. 

There must be an abundance of materials to 
help correlate the wisdom of science, technology, 
cultural arts, and social problems so that the stu- 
dent majoring in science realizes the importance 
of human relations and spiritual values; and, 
conversely, that the student devoted to the human- 
ities appreciates the material values and indis- 
pensability of science and technology. Further- 
more, I think we must remember that neither 
school nor college will be able to teach its stu- 
dents about all the problems which lie ahead in 
later life. And since education does not stop at 


.the classroom but goes on throughout life, the 


public library assumes strategic importance as 
an agency for this ceaseless process of educa- 
tion. The library serves—and must continue to 
serve—all ages, all classes, and all levels of 
formal training and innate ability. The expand- 
ing horizons in every field of human intellectual 
activity will require ready access to new knowl- 
edge and the latest technical information far 
beyond the years of formal schooling. Here again, 
our publie libraries remain without peer. 

Education in the future will have another stake 
in adequate public libraries. The potential public 
consumer of library services grows by thousands 
with every turn of the earth on its axis. This 
year we have almost eight million boys and girls 
in secondary schools, and close to another three 
million in our colleges and universities. 

Thus, high schools, colleges, and universities 
are steadily increasing the number of potential 
consumers of public library services. There is a 
significant correlation between this ever-growing 
educated population and the demand for library 
service—not any kind of service, but adequate 
library service as envisioned in the new standards 
issued by the American Library Association. 

The future for libraries seems especially bright. 
The passage of the Library Services Act in June 
1956 marks a milestone in the history of library 
development. Although this legislation is directed 
at the public library, it will surely benefit all 
types of libraries—school, college, university, re- 

(Please turn to page 290) 
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SHE WANTED A SIMPLE FACT 


but she found herself embarked on 














a priceless treasure hunt for knowledge 


Sa looked at me with her bright, curious, 12-year-old eyes. 
“Can you please tell me where to find out about the first explorers at the 
North Pole?” We went across the room, this eager youngster and I, and 
from the shelves I handed her the index volume of The Book of Knowledge. 
Back at my desk, I watched her reading, and I smiled, knowing that ag 
I had started another child on a wonderful kind of treasure hunt. 
In Volume 12 she found her answer, and I saw her 
stubby pencil making rapid notes. But I knew she 
fii wouldn’t stop there, for—as always with 
k \, The Book of Knowledge—one question was leading - 
to another, and that one to the next. 

She had found the who and written it down, 

but now she wondered about the why and the how... 
the story of the compass, the geography of 

the Arctic, the culture of the Eskimo. It was late 
when she finally put the volumes back and left. 

.. Day after day I observe this compelling fascination 
oo that The Book of Knowledge has for children. 
“by wa Consistently it seizes any small spark of interest 

A in a youngster's mind, and consistently it fans 
this into a deeper desire to learn. 
Without fail, and without effort, 

The Book of Knowledge seems to encourage the 
young reader to turn the page, to get out the next 
volume, to learn more than just one answer, 

to pursue the priceless treasure hunt for knowledge. 












continuously revised 
THE MODERN, BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
20 volumes—7700 pages—of enrichment material for class- 
room -and library - Quick fact-finding cross-index plus con- 
cise fact entries - 12,347 illustrations (2078 in color): big, 
dramatic bleed photographs, drawings, modern charts and 
170 maps « More facts, greater unity and coherence than ever. 





THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE’ 


' The Children’s Encyclopedia 


Published by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INCÊ® 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Publishers of WHO’S WHO IN LIBRARY SERVICE, Third Edition, $6. 
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with Hamilton Compo Stacks! 


Here’s a way to solve your more- 
books-than-space problem... a way 
to open up your circulation book 
area for chairs, study tables, and 
smoother traffic control. Unique 
Compo stacks with drawer-type 
design let you place books on three 
sides of each sliding shelf. You 


Now ready! 
Hamilton's new, 
colorful Catalog 

; AR-26 of library 

attgk _ equipment complete 
with planning 
suggestions. Let us 
send your free copy, 
now! 


. PRBI | 





12 inches of books 


<=> 
` 


8 inches 
width 





actually double the capacity of your 
present space, yet every book is in 
easy reach. 


If you have a more-books-than-space 
problem, write today. Complete 
Compo stack information is well 
worth having and there is no obliga- 
tion, of course. 


Hamilton. 


LIBRARY STACKS 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


April 1957 © 
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Easiest on the Eyes... 


Accepts ALL Micro Data Cards 


Now! A single instrument that accepts all known 
ypes of micro data cards...the new Micro Opaque 
Reader by American Optical Company. 

Exclusive opaque, white or green tinted, reading 
screen is far easier on the eyes than ordinary trans- 
lucent screens. Projected material appears crisp and 
sharp, no eyestrain, no fuzzy edges. Large 11"x 12%" 
screen is inclined towa-d the user at a comfortable 
reading angle...especially appreciated by those who 
wear bifocals. 

Operation is simple. Cards, up to 9” in width, are 


placed in adjustable spring-tensionec holder and 
manually moved from frame to frame. Choice of 
three £/2.3 objectives, 23X, 20X or 15X in con- 
venient focusing mount, permits selection for most 
suitable enlargement. Three element condensing 
system plus heat-resistant glass. Single focusing 
knob: No danger from heat to either cards or table 
top. Easily portable Accessory foot switch available 
for intermittent reading or photocopying. Light 
shield accessory available for use in brightly lighted 
areas. 


Call your dealer or mail coupon today. 


Company 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK City —$—$— Zone 





Dept. P-169 


American Optical (aie 


Please send me full information on the New Micro Opaque Reader. 
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The Committee on Organization has been enlarged in order to meet action taken by the 
Council at Midwinter in connection with the report which the Committee submitted at that 
time. The Committee will meet in Chicago beginning March 24 and will be composed of 

the 1956-57 members of the Comnittee on Organization, members of the ALA Executive 

Foard and the following divisional representatives: Elizabeth O. Williams (AASL), 
Florence L. Craig (Adult Education), Robert Severance (ACRL), Margaret Hannigan 
(Association of Hospital and Institution Libraries), Jean Roos (AYPL), Maxine LaBounty 
(CLA), Ralph Ulveling (Library Administration), Lowell Martin (LED), John Eastlick (PLD), 
Penjamin Custer (Resources and Technical Services), Mrs. Loleta Fyan (State Library 
Agencies), Louis Shores (Reference Services), and Ruth Schoneman (Subject Specialists). 


The Fund for Adult Education has approved two new grants to the ALA. One grant in the 
émount of 929,500 is for the general support of the ALA Office for Adult Education for 
the three-year period, September 1, 1958 to August 31, 1961. The second grant, amount- 
ing to $200,000 for the two-year period September 1, 1957 to August 31, 1959 is for 
consultation, communication, and evaluation services with respect to adult education 
activities in local public libraries and for continuation of the Library=-Comnunity 
Project. 


The Library Services Act Appropriation for 1957-58 was considered by the House Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee on February 28. Miss Bennett, in her statement to the Subcommittee, 
presented the urgent need for the full appropriation of $7,500,000, stressing particular- 
ly that the states have moved rapidly in the making of plans that require the full 


appropriation. 


The first Frederic G, Melcher Scholarship will be awarded at the Kansas City Conference, 
Applications should be sent to the Melcher Scholarship Chairman, Harriet G, Long, 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve University. 


The .Rockefeller foundation has made a grant of $6000 to the Library of Congress to allow 
the Joint Committee on the Union List of Serials to rethink an replan the entire union- 
list program, The Joint Committee does not think it feasible to continue along the lines 
laid down for the first and second editions. The burden on the participating libraries 
might prove too great; the number of serial titles that ought to be brought under union- 
list control is now tremendous while the natural complexity of many of these titles has 
been augmented by wartime exigencies and by microprint; and, perhaps, most serious of all, 
the editorial and publishing costs might be so high as to be almost prohibitive, especial- 
ly if a fourth or a fifth edition were ever to be envisaged. The basic studies leading 

to the formulation of a new program will be carried out by Wyllis E. Wright, librarian 

of Williams College, who was for fifteen years chairman of the Joint Committee. As the 
heart of the union-list plan, the Joint Committee (on which the Library of Congress is 
strongly represented) pictures the establishment at the Library of Congress of a Union 
Catalog of Serials on punched cards, this being the serial part of the National Union 


Catalog, 
j 4 
a Ke hy 
David H. Clift 
Executive Secretary 
March 15, 1957 
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“We must elect to Council members who will be 


MEMO TO VOTERS 


leaders, unafraid to express themselves in public, 


and with the courage of their convictions.” 


“Read! Think! Vote!” was a slogan used ‘by 
libraries last year to bring to the attention of 
Americans throughout the United States the 
responsibility of citizens in a democracy to 
exercise their right to determine the result of 
a national election and to do this in the most 
intelligent manner. The effectiveness of the 
libraries’ contribution to getting voters to the 
polls cannot be measured. We do not know 
whether library users took their responsibility 
more seriously than non-library users. We do 
not know whether librarians themselves would 
have ranked high—if it were possible to 
classify voters by profession or occupation— 
among the citizens who exercised their right 
to vote. We assume, of course, that librarians 
are among the most enlightened of our citizens 
and practice what they preach. 

Within a few weeks another important 
nation-wide election will be held: the annual 
election of officers of the American Library 
Association. It may not be amiss to recall the 
old slogan, “Read! Think! Vote!” and point 
out its appropriateness to the forthcoming 
election. The only persons entitled to vote on 
this occasion are the 22,000 members of the 
ALA. The importance of each vote when the 
total number of voters is thus limited cannot 
be emphasized too strongly. In the 1956 ALA 
elections only 9071 members cast their ballots, 
a record of which we can hardly be proud. 
Most of the successful candidates won by 
small margins; in one case the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat was a mere 165 
votes. 

In the 1957 elections the responsibility of 
every ALA member in shaping the destiny of 
his association is greater than ever. This is so 
because the reorganization of the Association 
has given all of its members the privilege to 
elect all the voting members of the Council 
(the one Councilor elected by each chapter to 
represent its own constituency being the only 
exception). To put the reorganization into 
effect it will be necessary in this electiori to 
choose 78 new Councilors in addition to the 
Vice President and President Elect and the 


by Lucile M. Morsch 


Second Vice President. The ballot, in con- 
sequence, will be a formidable one that will 
require more than the usual effort to return. 
The number of voters in the forthcoming elec- 
tion will tell whether the members realize 
their individual responsibility and are willing 
to shoulder it. 

With the privilege to control the election of 
the members of the Council going to the mem- 
bership as a whole, regardless of divisional 
affiliations, goes the increased responsibility 
of choosing as wisely as the slate permits, be- 
cause the reorganization has greatly increased 
the power of the Council. This relatively small 
group of people—less than nine-tenths of one 
percent of the members—has become the 
governing body of the Association. It elects 
the Executive Board from its own members. 
We must elect to the Council members who 
will be leaders, unafraid to express themselves 
in public and with the courage of their convic- 
tions. In accepting the invitation of the Nomi- 
nating Committee to stand for election, each 
candidate has accepted the responsibility to 
make every effort, if he is elected, to attend 
each midwinter and annual meeting during his 
term of office. None of these Councilors may 
have a proxy in his absence; this guarantees 
to the members that they will be governed 
only by those whose qualifications for this 
responsibility they have approved. 

It is not enough that a Councilor must be 
unafraid to express his convictions in public. 
Before he can demonstrate this quality he 
must be knowledgeable about the Association 
and the issues that are to come before the 
Council. He must have good judgment and be 
tolerant of the views of others. And last, but 
perhaps not least, he must be willing to learn, 
if he does not already have this knowledge, 
the elementary rules of parliamentary pro- 
cedure. If he does not know, for example, 
what it means to table a motion, he may ob- 
struct the very action that he wishes to sup- 
port. 

Need more be said? When you receive that 
long ballot in May—Read! Think! Vote! 
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MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS, | 


M A R A D O R Cc O R PORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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Curtis & Davis, Architécts-Eng + Goldstein, Parhami & Labouisse, — 
__ Architects; Favro d, ‘Mathes & Bergman, Architects; 
o » Walter J. Rooney, Jhs and Sidney J, Folse, Jr; Associates. 
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Must your news files 


be so big? 


Think of all the shelf room you’ve had to sacrifice in maintaining an 
adequate reference file of newspapers and news magazines. 

Why not start reclaiming that valuable space for other uses? 

That’s exactly what you'll achieve when you start a file of The New 
York Times on Microfilm. A whole year’s series of reels will take up less 
than a cubic foot of space in a filing cabinet. Yet you'll be storing the com- 
plete newspaper—all the news that’s published every day in the Late City 
Edition, the one that is used in compiling The New York Times Index. 

And besides saving you all that space, The New York Times on Micro- 
film will save you money... the money you would otherwise spend in bind- 
ing, repairing and replacing newsprint editions. 

It’s a fast service, too...a new reel is completed every ten days, and 
mailed to you within four days of the period it covers. And only $180 pays 
for a whole year’s service. 

In offering you all these advantages, your subscription will pay for 
itself quickly. Why not send your order in today? 


THE NEW YORK TIMES ON MICROFILM 
229 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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This architectural sketch ee 


shows how the new NEA center will 
look when completed in 1958. 


Mrs. Gagliardo, chairman of the NEA-ALA 
Joint Committee, is director of Library Serv- 
ices of the Kansas State Teachers Association, 
and serves as one of the Vice Presidents of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


This month in cities and towns, large and 
small, all over the nation community birthday 
parties are being held to celebrate the 
hundredth anniversary of the National Edu- 
cation Association. In Philadelphia this July 
hundreds of thousands of teachers and ad- 
ministrators, school librarians and super- 
visors, adult educators and school board mem- 
bers will assemble to celébrate the founding 
in that city on August 26, 1857 of a national 
“educational brotherhood.” The National 


A SALUTE TO THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

















by Ruth Gagliardo 


Teachers Association it was called. 

There is a kind of sublime appropriateness 
in this coming meeting in Philadelphia. To 
be sure, it was there in the Athenaeum that 
forty-one men and two women (the women 
were not allowed to speak; if so disposed, a 
man could read their remarks!) came to- 
gether to form a new national organization. 
But Philadelphia is significant for another 
reason. It was in Philadelphia just seventy 
years before, that our Federal Constitution was 
adopted, and a few months later the state of 
Pennsylvania chose to celebrate on the anni- 
versary of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence eleven years before, its ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution. And it was also in 


Philadelphia in 1876 that one hundred and 
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four librarians, twelve of them women, met 
to form the American Library Association. 


_ These are important dates to all of us—1776, 


1787, 1857, 1876. 

For our founding fathers—in disagree- 
ment though they inevitably were in many 
things—joined in the belief that the founda- 
tion of a democratic-republican society must 
lie in the education of its people. “Promote 
then, as an object of primary importance,” 
said Washington, “institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge.” And Thomas Jeffer- 
son added, “If a nation expects to be ignorant 
and free, it expects what never was and never 
will be. Every government degenerates when 
trusted to the rulers of the people alone. The 
people themselves are its only safe depositors. 
And to render them safe, their minds must be 
improved.” 

So were laid the foundations of America’s 
common schools, common in a new sense as 
the Educational Policies Commission has 
pointed out, not for the common—or ordinary 
people—but common to all the people. And 
the NEA in a century of service has moved 
steadily forward in that direction, promoting 
always the welfare of children while fostering 
the education of all the people. That America’s 
schools have prospered and grown in wisdom 
beyond all dreaming Henry Steele Commager 
attests when he says that no people were ever 
served so well by its schools and educators. 
The National Education Association well de- 
serves that tribute. 

Believing with President Eisenhower that 
“knowledge is a free people’s surest strength,” 
the NEA joined with the American Library 
Association to keep thé nation’s libraries, both 
school and public, “homes of free, inquiring 
minds . . . for in such whole and healthy 
knowledge alone are to be found and under- 
stood those majestic truths of man’s nature 
and destiny that prove, to each succeeding 
generation, the validity of freedom.” The NEA 
has worked shoulder to shoulder with ALA 
in securing passage of the Federal Library 
Services Bill and is continuing to support 
this education program. 

Since 193] the Joint Committee of NEA- 
ALA has served as a liaison group between 
the various divisions of both organizations to 
give leadership and to coordinate efforts of 
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teachers and librarians to increase under- 
standing of the importance of America’s edu- 
cational opportunities. 

That citizens may join in the NEA Cen- 
tennial celebration, the Joint Committee spon- 
sored the preparation of a book list on edu- 
cation, “Moving Freedom Forward,” compiled 
by Arthur H. Parsons, Jr., librarian of the 
Omaha Public Library, and first published in 
the January ALA Bulletin. Through the kind- 
ness of Doubleday and Company, Inc., 
500,000 of the lists have been printed. Packets 
of the lists with 5,000 NEA Centennial posters 
have been sent directly to public libraries and 
state library extension agencies throughout the 
country. 

In this special NEA issue developed by the 
Committee are articles by companions in con- 
cern—educators, librarians, laymen—pointing 
out landmarks achieved, troublesome curves 
ahead, and underlining the need for even 
greater cooperation if common goals are to 
be realized. With this anniversary issue the 
American Library Association salutes the Na- 
tional Education Association with pride in its 
hundred years of devoted service to children, 
schools and to the nation. May the next 
hundred years be as inspired as these words 
NEA has given us, words we dare not forget: 
“An educated people moves freedom forward.” 


JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE NEA-ALA 


Chairman, Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo, Kansas State 
Teachers Association (ALA) 

Mrs. Hazel Webster Byrnes, North Dakota 
State Library Commission (ALA) 

Jessie Cunningham, Wheeling (W.Va.) Public 
Schools (NEA) 

Philip H. Falk, Madison (Wis.) Public Schools 
(NEA) , 

Mary V. Gaver, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers University (ALA) l 

Myrtle Gustafson, Oakland (Calif.) Public 
Schools (NEA) 

Mrs. Ruth B. Mayers, Somerville (N.J.) Ele- 
mentary Schools (NEA) 

Arthur H. Parsons, Jr., Omaha (Neb.) Public 
Library (ALA) 

Sarah Tobolowsky, Dallas (Tex.) Public 
Schools (NEA) 

Carolyn I. Whitenack, Purdue University 
(ALA) 
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Mr. Carr is executive secretary of the NEA. 


Of the important landmarks in every picture 
of the American ccmmunity, the school and 
the library together represent the American 
public’s striving to make education available 
to all. Together they represent the deep convic- 
tion held by American citizens since before the 
time of the Founding Fathers—that an edu- 
cated people moves freedom forward. 

No one—least of all school people and 
librarians—would say that their programs are 
sufficient of themselves to achieve the free- 
dom that mankind continually seeks and 
strives to preserve. This responsibility is the 
task of the whole community. But the educa- 
tional resources of the community assume the 
burden of providing all of the children—and 
as many of the adults as wish to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities available—with the 
skills and knowledge that are essential to carry 
forward the heritage of the past and to find 
ways of meeting and solving the problems of 
the present. 

Community partnership of schools and li- 
braries is in evidence in many ways—when 
the classroom teacher and the school librarian 
work together in the enrichment of classroom 
instruction; when youngsters throng into the 
public library after school in such droves 
that the besieged librarian must think that 
“homework” is surely an inaccurate term. It 
has as evidence the school board members and 
library board members who maintain close 
official relationships in developing total edu- 
cational planning for the comunity. 

It is the acts of cooperation and interde- 
pendence in lccal communities that give 
vigor to school-library cooperation. It is there 
that boys and girls, young men and young 
women, and adults get the benefits of the con- 
tinued services of schools and libraries which 
make available to them an enrichment of cur- 


SCHOOL-LIBRARY COOPERATION 


by William G. Carr 





riculum materials and increased opportuni- 
ties to enjoy the rewards and pleasures of in- 
dependent reading. 

Schools and libraries do not always have 
opportunity to work together because in many 
communities the schoolhouse is badly over- 
crowded and antiquated, and in others there 
is no public library at all. Organizations like 
the National Education Association and the 
American Library Association have therefore 
been at work to improve these conditions. The 
National Education Association is proud to 
have been identified with the American Li- 
brary Association in securing passage in the 
last session of Congress of the Rural Library 
Services Bill, In other legislative matters NEA 
and ALA have worked together to secure 
favorable postal rates for instructional ma- 
terials and more favorable tax treatment for 
retired librarians, school teachers, and other 
community employees. Much still remains to 
be done before children and adults every- 
where have the educational facilities, trained 
personnel, and materials required to keep 
America on its march toward freedom. 

While some of the units of NEA and ALA 
are working together on legislative activities, 
other units are working together to help im- 
prove instruction. Each month the pages of 
the NEA Journal carry book lists selected 
for teachers by school and public librarians. 
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Representatives of school libraries and the 
audio-visual departments of public schools 
are working together in exploring the rela- 
tionship of instructional materials to learn- 
ing. Members of the headquarters staff and 
members of committees frequently meet in 
Washington or Chicago to consult on publica- 
tions relating to schools and libraries. The 
NEA Research Division has announced that it 
will make a study of school libraries some- 
time during the next two years and issue its 
findings in an NEA Research Bulletin. 

The NEA-ALA Joint Committee is at the 
heart of these activities. Its members spend 
the time, energy and enthusiasm that keeps 
the official channel of communication be- 
tween our two organizations open and hum- 
ming with activity. The Joint Committee does 





not undertake to do the work of the divisions, 
roundtables, and departments of NEA and 
ALA. It does the more important and appro- 
priate function of relating the units to each 
other. 

The symbolic key to the cooperation be- 
tween the two Associations is this special issue 
of the ALA Bulletin celebrating the Centennial 
of the National Education Association. We in 
the teaching profession are proud of the 
honor thus extended to us by the librarians 
of the country. I am proud to have the op- 
portunity of bringing to the librarians of the 
country the affectionate greetings of members 
of the educational profession and our hope 
and conviction that the ways in which we have 
worked together in the past will increase and 
multiply in the future. 


ALA EXTENDS CONGRATULATIONS 


by David H. Clift 


Mr. Clift is executive secretary of the ALA. 


In 1876, nineteen years after the founding of 
the National Education Association, Philadel- 
phia again was host for the organization of 
another national professional group—the 
American Library Association. 

Before the end of the 19th century it be- 
came evident that some relationship between 
the two associations was desirable and in 
1896 a Library Department was established in 
the NEA. The ALA commented that this 
“marked formal recognition on the part of 
teachers of the bond which unites the library 
with the school.” Immediately an ALA com- 
mittee was set up to cooperate with the ofh- 
cers of the new NEA Department. John 
Cotton Dana, Melvil Dewey, Frederick M. 
Crunden and other famous library pioneers 
were active in working out this relationship. 
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The NEA Library Department programs 
which originally attracted seven or eight 
hundred, mostly teachers, were by the mid- 
twenties attended by much smaller groups. 
The membership of the Department, by then, 
chiefly librarians, was faced with the problem 
of dissipation of professional energies and the 
Library Department of the NEA came to the 
end of its existence in 1924. 

By this time the ALA School Libraries Sec- 
tion established in 1915 was becoming active 
and the ALA Education Committee had been 
established to serve as the Association’s con- 
tact with other educational organizations at all 
levels. 

In 1931 at the recommendation of the Edu- 
cation Committee, the present Joint Committee 


of the NEA and ALA was established. It was 
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limited in its statement of function, to con- 
sideration of school library problems. During 
the late thirties and early forties, various im- 
portant projects were carried on by the Joint 
Committee, none of them more far reaching in 
importance than the report, Schools and Pub- 
lic Libraries Working Together in School Li- 
brary Service, prepared at the request of the 
Joint Committee by the NEA Research Di- 
vision. This document published in 1941 
includes the statement of principles of school 
library service which formed a basis for the 
1945 ALA school library standards, principles 
which continue to be widely quoted. 

In the early fifties the Joint Committee 
pointed out problems in the field of higher 
education, relationships between school boards 
and library boards, tax support of libraries 
and schools and many other areas involving 
both schools and libraries. As a result the 
function of the Joint Committee was officially 
broadened “to explore problems of mutual 
interest and relationships in the fields of li- 
brary service and education and to make 
recommendations to appropriate committees 
in the two associations.” The committee has 
become a communications channel endeavor- 
ing to learn of activities and projects of each 
association which may have implications for 
the other. Information about such activities is 
referred to units in either which might be 
concerned and helpful. 

ALA and NEA cooperative activities have 





TOWARD INTELLECTUAL 


Mr. Rogers is dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, Syracuse University, and a former presi- 


dent of the AASA. 


Ts it not almost unbelievable that in this NEA 
Centennial Year 1957, a mounting chorus of 
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existed throughout almost the entire life of the 
two associations. The links have been formed 
and reformed as situations changed and new 
opportunities developed. The history shows 
that although patterns of cooperation and re- 
lationships may change as they have many 
times in the past, the members and the govern- 
ing bodies of NEA and ALA will go on work- 
ing in close cooperation toward goals common 
to both. 

In 1957 ALA and NEA members share im- 
mediate legislative goals—an adequate ap- 
propriation for the 1957 Library Services Act, 
and action on the much needed School Con- 
struction Bill. They have common community 
goals—good schools for all children and 
youth, libraries accessible to all, education 
beyond youth for all who seek it. They have 
common international aims—opportunities for 
youth and adults to know and understand 
peoples in other countries, the essentials of 
food, health, shelter and education for all 
peoples everywhere as rapidly as they can be 
attained. As individuals and in the two associ- 
ations librarians and all other educators will 
work toward these goals in every way. 

The April issue of the ALA Bulletin, 
planned in cooperation with the Joint NEA- 
ALA Committee offers the opportunity for 
ALA to congratulate NEA on the achieve- 
ments of its first century. We extend our 
felicitations with pride and pleasure and look 
forward to future years of working together. 





by Virgil M. Rogers 


Americans are questioning the Constitutional 
guarantees of individual freedom as defined 
in the Bill of Rights and accepted over the 
past one hundred sixty-eight years? 

Such states as Kentucky, Massachusetts, 


Michigan, New York, Rhode Island, and Vir- 
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ginia have been straining to produce bills 
that will define what constitutes the objection- 
able in printed material, and provide en- 
forceable penalties against those who deal 
in such material. One reads of “book-burning 
in Nevada”; of censorship boards set up in 
Wheeling and McMechen, W.Va.; of Detroit 
Police Department “lists”; of the redoubtable 
Mrs. Anne Smart of Larkspur, California, 
who undertook a personal campaign of mail- 
ing quotations from five “obscene and sub- 
versive” books in a list of two hundred books 
available for a high school course in “In- 
tercultural Understanding”; of the use to 
which the National Organziation for Decent 
Literature lists are being put in various sec- 
tions of the country. 

Our forebears recognized the fact that ideas 
can be dangerous, but they believed that the 
suppression of ideas can be more dangerous 
still. Hence that revolutionary principle en- 
shrined in the First Amendment: “Congress 
shall make no law .. . abridging the freedom 
of speech, or of the press. .. .” It was this 
principle which Mr. Justice Cardoza of the 
U.S. Supreme Court identified as “the matrix, 
the indispensable condition, of nearly every 
other form of freedom.” 

As custodians of the ideas which the human 
race has set down to date in words and other 
printed symbols, librarians and educators 
find themselves unavoidably in the very midst 
of any controversy centering around the ques- 
tion, “How much intellectual freedom can we 
afford?” The position is a vulnerable one, as 
most librarians and teachers will testify. It is 
also, however, highly strategic for the pro- 
motion of an understanding of democracy and 
intellectual freedom. 

The American Library Association recog- 
nized its responsibility for speaking out when 
in 1939 it adopted the Library Bill of Rights. 
This has not only served as guide for its 
own members but also inspired further decla- 
rations of principles by other groups. 

The American Association of School Li- 
brarians, for example, in July, 1955, re- 
affirmed the Library Bill of Rights and also 
adopted a School Library Bill of Rights. This, 


like the parent document, took a firm stand in 


*Palko v. Connecticut, 302 U.S. 319, 327 (1937). 
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support of stimulating wide reading, examin- 
ing various sides of controversial issues, pro- 
viding guidance in the practice of critical 
reading and thinking, and selecting materials 
of the highest quality for library users. 

These clean-cut pronouncements have been 
invaluable to teachers and school administra- 
tors seeking to clarify their thinking with 
reference to their own service to their com- 
munities. They should prove helpful also to 
the business men, the professional men and 
women, the action committees of club organi- 
zations, the P.-T.A.s, the school boards, the 
press, radio and TV, and any individual citi- 
zens who interest themselves in library policy 
and procedure. 

Another statement deserving of the widest 
distribution is The Public School and the 
American Heritage, prepared by the Defense 
Commission of the NEA, and approved by a 
number of national organizations including 
the American Library Association and the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute. Here 
faith is affirmed in the public schools as es- 
sential to the democratic aspiration. The main 
task of the educational profession is con- 
ceived to be the development of a free people; 
therefore the schools must provide learning 
situations which exemplify democracy at its 
best. Those signing the statement give strong 
support to intellectual freedom by stressing 
the importance of encouraging young people 
to locate, use, and evaluate relevant materials 
of instruction as they identify and analyze 
even significant contemporary problems and 
form judgments free of compulsion. These 
educators would go so far as to protect youth 
from those groups which would limit freedom 
to learn and to know. 

Freedom to choose books, freedom of 
speech, the right of dissent, freedom to look 
or to listen are constantly under question by 
some one or some group somewhere all the 
time. School people and librarians have a 
growing awareness of this and are becoming 
increasingly better prepared to deal with in- 
cidents. They have come to expect attacks from 
either right or left, and to realize that they must 
be informed and forearmed to deal with 
charges of “unhealthy propaganda,” “immoral 
literature,” “Godless works,” “un-American 
ideas,” or “pro this and that.” 
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Mr. John Fischer of Harpers Magazine, 
editorializing in the October, 1956, issue on 
“The Harm Good People Do,” has set down 
three excellent references which go to the very 
heart of the problem of assault upon intel- 
lectual freedom through censorship. He first 
quotes four guiding rules phrased thus by 
Father John Courtney Murray, S.J.: 


(1) “Each minority group has the right. 
to censor for its own members, if it so 


chooses, the contents of the various media 
of communication, and to protect them, by 
means of its own choosing, from materials 
considered harmful according to its stand- 
ards.” (He also pointed out that in the 


minority groups.” ) 

(2) “No minority group has the right 
to demand that government should impose 
a general censorship” on material “judged 
to be harmful according to the special 
standards held within one group.” 

(3) “Any minority group has the right 
to work toward the elevation of standards 
of public morality . . . through the use of 
methods of persuasion and pacific argu- 
ment,” 

(4) “No minority group has the right 
to impose its own religious or moral views 
on other groups, through the use of methods 
of force, coercion, or violence.” 


Editor Fischer then quotes Dean Joseph 
O’Meara of Notre Dame Law School as fol- 
lows concerning free speech: 


“Unfortunately many sincere people do 
not comprehend the genius of our democ- 
racy .. . such people would deny free speech 
to those with whom they are in fundamental 
disagreement. . . . They would establish a 
party line in America—their party line, of 
course. This is an alien concept, a totalitarian 
concept; it is not consonant with the Ameri- 
can tradition; it is anti-democratic; it is, in 
short, subversive and it should be recognized 
for what it is.” 


Mr. Fischer’s third quotation, from Massa- 
chusetts’ distinguished Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy, concerns the interrelationship of the 
freedom to assemble and to read and intel- 
lectual and political freedom. 


. Teachers Association and the 


“The lock on the door of the legislature, 
the parliament, or the assembly hall—by 
order of the King, the Commissar, or the 
Führer—has historically been followed, or 
preceded by a lock on the door of the 
printer’s, the publisher’s, or the book- 
seller’s.”” 


With such challenges as these, who among us 
dares hesitate in the courageous performance 
of his duty as a professional? California’s 
California 
School Library Association have taken a posi- 
tive approach to the selection of textbooks 


` and library materials, in spelling out sound 


United States “all religious groups... are - school library practice and sensible pro- 


cedures in textbook selection. Book selection 
policies carefully worked out and adopted 
serve as a buffer when the pressures and 
censors appear. l 

Let us uphold the hands of those who have 
the courage to take unpopular stands against 
encroachments upon personal freedom. A 
striking demonstration of such courage was 
New York State Commissioner of Education 
James E. Allen’s recent ruling that teachers 
may not be dismissed for refusing to inform 
on fellow teachers. “A policy of firing one 
teacher for refusing to inform on another,” 
said Commissioner Allen in spite of great 
pressure from the Board of Education of New 
York City, and presumably from the pres- 
sures behind those pressures, “would do more 
harm than good.” 

A courage not always evident in college 
presidents when academic freedom has come 
under attack was shown by President E. B. 
Fred of the University of Wisconsin in refus- 
ing to submit a list of foreign periodicals 
subscribed to by the University for examina- 
tion for “subversion” by the American 
Legion. 

Chancellor Wiliam P. Tolley of Syracuse 
University is another university president who 
has not hestitated to demonstrate a similar 
courage. Last year when several groups in 
Syracuse, New York, attacked the League of 
Women Voters’ Freedom Agenda Program, 
Chancellor Tolley, together with several uni- 
versity deans and city school superintendent 
Paul A. Miller, steadfastly refused efforts to 
force withdrawal of support. 
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The Maine Teachers Association has done a 
fine professional service in resisting the sing- 
ling out of teachers to take special oaths in 
addition to the oath of office they take when 
becoming teachers. The Colorado State Board 
of Education and the Colorado Education 
Association have done commendable work 
in dealing with charges of subversion. By 
setting up procedures which compel the ac- 
cuser to face the accused with specifics, these 
groups have set an example which others may 
well emulate. : 

The potential importance of such a stand 
is indicated by the fact that an NEA study of 
5200 school systems recently disclosed that 
teachers in many communities avoid discuss- 
ing anything controversial with their students 
for fear of reprisals. We must remind our- 
selves, our patrons, our students, that it is the 
totalitarian—-be he communist agitator, edu- 
cational autocrat, religious zealot, political 
boss, fanatical patriot, or controlled editor— 
who fears books, who stoops to subversion 
to suppress intellectual freedom, who makes 
little distinction between treason and dissent, 
and who, under the cloak of high purpose, 
ruthlessly employs methods of persecution on 
the dissenter to compel conformity. 

Little has been said here specifically about 
the problem of “obscenity” in literature and 
its possible effects upon the immature. That 
is doubtless because the issue of “subversion” 
has loomed so large these past few years. 
According to current reports, in some states 
the “subversion” issue has paled into insig- 
nificance or become merely a supporting 
point for demands that libraries remove books 
which are “antagonistic and inimical to the 
traditions and customs of this state” (S.C.) 

But if fears of “subversion” and change in 
social custom are the censorship inspirations 
peculiar to our day, “obscenity” more than 
holds its own. Newsdealers all over the na- 
tion will testify to the “willing cooperation” 
requested of them by members of the NODL 
and other doubtless well-meaning groups. 

No teacher who has watched the circula- 
tion of an Esquire calendar among a group 
of pre-adolescents, no librarian who has found 
the anatomy illustrations purloined from a 
book has any doubts about the susceptibility 
of the young and immature. The problem of 
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how to deal with “objectionable” books, how- 
ever, is complicated by several factors, one 
being that the immature are not always the 
young, and thus restrictions of chronological 
age for usage are beside the point. 

The really baffling factor is that “obscenity”, 
rather like “beauty”, seems also to be more 
or less “in the eye of the beholder.” This 
puts many an ardent NODL worker in the 
embarrassing position of not always person- 
ally agreeing with the “list.” But, as the chair- 
man of the Nevada Council of Catholic Men’s 
campaign under the NODL is quoted as ex- 
plaining, “We’ve got to stand by the list. If 
we make one exception the list would be 
chopped up.” 

There is no ready answer to the problem of 
“obscenity” in writing. There is, in fact, only 
one valid answer, and it is so far from being 


ready that those who insist upon immediate 


results refuse to entertain it. 

But the librarian and the teacher must 
entertain it—ceaselessly. For the answer lies 
in the careful nurturing of our children into 
maturity—maturity of judgment, of taste, of 
choice. An environment rich in learning ex- 
periences, in which adults are honest with 
children and their questionings, will go far to- 
ward neutralizing any possible ill effects of 
printed “obscenity.” 

All librarians and teachers can, I am sure, 
be steadied in their resolves to stand for in- 
tellectual freedom by occasionally reinforcing 
their professional ideals from the writings of 
those who have similarly stood in the past. 
It is no over-dramatization for us to feel that 
we are placed directly in the long line of the 
defenders of freedom, as that line reaches 
down out of history. Surrounded as we must 
constantly be by books, we are indeed stra- 
tegically situated to keep historical perspec- 
tive and to help others toward such perspec- 
tive. 

Might we not do well to keep John Milton’s 
classic plea for freedom of the press close 
at hand in every library? The Areopagitica 
was published in England in 1644. Yet how 
it speaks to the America of 1957! 

Nor is it [censorship] to the common 
people less than a reproach; for if we be 
so jealous over them as that we dare not 
trust them with English pamphlets, what 
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do we but censure them for a giddy, vicious, 
and ungrounded people in such a sick and 
weak estate of faith and discretion as to be 
able to take nothing down but through the 
pipe of the licenser? 


Again, 


. . . So truth in the field, we do injuriously 
by licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt 


her strgenth. Let her and falsehood grapple; 
who ever knew truth put to the worse, in a 
free and open encounter? Her confuting is 
the best and surest suppressing. 


Our libraries and our school rooms are full 
of evidences of the good company we keep 
when we take our stand on the side of in- 
tellectual freedom. 


BOOKS TO BUILD OUR COLLEGES 





by Robert Vosper 


Mr. Vosper is the director of libraries of the 
University of Karsas. He is the past president 
of the Association of- College and Research 
Libraries, a division of the ALA. 


The record of American academic libraries in 
accumulating research resources has been a 
remarkable one. The story has been reported 
frequently, but the imagination and vigor of 
the collection building program of the past 
four decades deserves comment, for until quite 
recently the primary emphasis of the univer- 
sity libraries has been in this direction. 

Not only have a great many university 
libraries individually pushed their collections 
toward and beyond the million volume mark, 
so that today, even though there are significant 
variations in strength, no populous part of the 
country lacks strong and growing collections; 
but in addition—by means of such coopera- 
tive enterprises as the Midwest Inter-library 
Center, the Southeastern Interlibrary Re- 
search Facility, and the bibliographical centers 
in Seattle and Denver—clusters of libraries 
are beginning to coordinate their collection 
building to one degree or another. At any 
rate these regional organizations present a 
forum for discussion and a framework within 
which to take common action. 

Moreover the Farmington Plan and the 
more recent foreign newspaper microfilming 
program instituted by the Association of Re- 


Library, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


search Libraries represent reasonably effective 
but piecemeal steps toward coordination, or 
planned specialization, on a national basis. 
Perhaps a piecemeal and pragmatic program 
is the only way to approach this matter at the 
national level in so complex an educational 
society as ours. There is not complete agree- 





ment on the success or even on the proper 
function of these several coordinated efforts, 
but their scope is impressive and the very 
variety of their approaches to the coordination 
ef collections should assure their skeptical 
critics that, although re-evaluation is always 
essential, these enterprises do merit the large 
amount of voluntary good will and common 
effort that has made them possible. One 
danger in the air is that as individual libraries 
become wealthy in books and money, they 
may lose the urge to cooperate. Cooperation 
should not become merely a measure of 
poverty. 

Not only have collections grown large— 
and one notes especially the optimistic growth 
of the state-supported university libraries in 
the Southeast, the Middle West, and on the 
Pacific Coast—but in quite recent years these 
same libraries have come into a period of 
sophisticated richness as evidenced by the rise 
of research-oriented rare book and manuscript 
collections of significance. This development is 
especially notable because of many distin- 
guished private benefactions, as recently at 
Minnesota and Indiana. These great state uni- 
versity libraries are no longer callow accumu- 
lations of the obvious secondary materials. 
The New England-New York-Washington area 
will always offer a pre-eminent concentration 
of library riches, but the focus is no longer 
only there. It must be obvious that this change 
in pattern is in large part a function of eco- 
nomics. The great endowed schools face dif- 
ficult financial problems at a time when the 
tax-supported universities, even though their 
financial problems may be complex, are cer- 
tainly still operating in a rising economy. One 
could note some libraries in privately endowed 
universities that have constricted their pro- 
grams in recent years; the tendency in the 
state supported schools is quite the contrary. 

The financial problem that is posed re- 
volves around the fact that thus far the build- 
ing of research collections has required ever 
increasing book budgets, as the output of 
print steadily increases and as the magnitude 
and variety of research also increase. Although 
some people may hope that this rising curve 
will level off, we have little objective reason 
for believing that this will soon be true. Some 
of the larger and older libraries may not be 
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growing as fast as they once did, but it is 
possible that economic pressure has forced an 
artificial limitation. 

It should be mentioned parenthetically that 
the sense of book poverty long felt in the 
Southeast seems recently to be disappearing, 
for very strong and vigorous state university 
libraries are emerging there, notably in 
Florida in very recent years. To some extent 
the uncommon degree of cooperative spirit 
in that region is to be thanked for this im- 
provement. The situation in the deep South is 
perhaps less promising. 

But with all this striking growth of collec- 
tions there is a concurrent and clear recogni- 
tion on the part of all involved that much 
remains to be done. In many fields across the 
country and in many universities total library 
resources are still inadequate, and there is 
little reason to expect the output of print to 
slacken or the demands of research scholars to 
lessen, The solution, if there be a nice solution, 
will probably always involve a variety of 
changing approaches and a variety of ap- 
proaches at different levels: perhaps greater 
selectivity, possibily more systematic speciali- 
zation, but this approach must fit dynamically 
into the total pattern of higher education and 
research if it is to be effective, probably other 
coordinated programs to collect classes of 
material as in the case of the ARL foreign 
newspaper microfilming program and the 
MILC government documents program, per- 
haps additional mass microfilming projects. 

One partial but vital step in bridging the 
gap between the books we have and the books 
we want involves steadily increasing financial 
support at the local university level. No na- 
tional or regional collection building program 
will gain thorough-going support if it inhibits 
individual universities from developing truly 
distinguished and stimulating library research 
collections. Libraries in some instances may 
be taking an increasingly larger percentage 
of the university budget and physical plant, 
but unfortunately this does not seem to be the 
general case; and in any event the average 
percentage is small indeed and one cannot 
in fairness argue that the percentage for li- 
brary support has reached an optimum level. 
The greater social need may well be to press 
continually for a far larger percentage of the 
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educational budget and to recognize clearly 
that, except in the rarest of instances, a uni- 
versity cannot rise in quality above the level 
of its library. Perhaps we are thus saddling 
the next library generation with a tremendous 
bibliothetical debt if we should all continue 
to grow as the Harvard Library has during the 
past half century, but who is to say that the 
present generation is obliged carefully to 


protect the next against all economic and li- 


brary hazards? The greater service to the fu- 
ture may well lie in a determined effort to seek 
whatever money is required to support large 
numbers of distinguished library collections 
throughout the country. 

In charting this development, whatever di- 
rection it may take, the recent establishment 
by the Ford Foundation of the Council on 
Library Resources as well as a special study 
of libraries discussed by the Association of 
Research Libraries and the American Associa- 
tion of Universities assure us that the future 
growth of libraries will be charted and pushed 
forward with requisite imagination and en- 
ergy. There is further assurance in these de- 
velopments that the next steps will likely be 
coordinated more effectively on a national 
basis than they have in the recent past. 

As collections have grown and research 
needs expanded, it is understandable that 
other research library costs, involving staff 
and buildings, must grow somewhat in propor- 
tion. Some older buildings have been out- 
grown or outmoded, as happens to buildings 
serving other purposes than those of libraries. 
As collections have become large and complex, 
librarians have been particularly hard pressed 
to reconsider their cataloging procedures. 
Although many changes and some experi- 
ments have been instituted, there is clearly 
less coordinated effort in this field than in that 
of building collections. It is perhaps paradoxi- 
cal that at a time when we are about to see 
a kind of national union catalog in book form, 
an increasing number of large research li- 
braries are being forced to adopt a brief r 
simplified cataloging procedure for large, 
specialized portions of their collections, there- 
by often by-passing the national union catalog. 

This complex and expanding situation in 
which research libraries find themselves has 
unfortunately, as is indicated above, led to an 


undue emphasis on what is called “the finan- 
cial problem of research libraries.” It is true 
that costs are large and growing, but in the 
same measure the costs of education and re- 
search in general are growing, just as the popu- 
lation and economy generally seem to expand. 
It may appear fatuous to suggest that one 
might better speak of the “responsibilities and 
needs of research libraries.” And it might 
seem invidious, but it is not so meant, to 
suggest that the Problem, so-called, is a direct 
consequence of a crossroads in the relation- 
ship of private to tax-supported higher educa- 
tion. At least this writer can see little indica- 
tion of anything but optimism on the part of 
the major state-supported universities 2nd 
their libraries. One senses a fair recognition 
on the part of most state university adminis- 
trative officers that libraries, as well as salaries 
and dormitories and laboratories, continually 
need more funds and that these funds must be 
sought vigorously in the public interest. This 
opinion is of course contrary to that expressed 
in the frequently discussed Millett Report, but 
a look at the recently published surveys of 
higher education in individual states, such as 
those for California and West Virginia, re- 
veals slight attention to libraries. This lack 
of attention is probably a bad thing in itself, 
but it certainly reveals no serious worry about 
library costs in the larger picture. 

It is curious to note, and perhaps again 
paradoxical, that at a time when the private 
universities are disturbed by their financial 
future, many of the state universities are 
making large-scale and successful drives for 
private funds over and beyond tax income. 
In the same way the librarians of these in- 
stitutions are now actively seeking, and secur- 
ing, both gift and endowment funds and, as 
has been mentioned, remarkable gifts of 
books. It is true of course that at the same 
time the traditionally privately endowed uni- 
versities are increasingly dependent on in- 
direct public funds by way of federal research 
grants, tax exemptions, and the like. Yet the 
financial advantage seems at this juncture to 
lie with the state schools. It is worth noting 
that Rutgers recently shifted to become, in 
part at least, a tax-supported state university. 

A new and expanding trend in state- 
supported higher education is dramatized by 
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the change in nomenclature from State College 
to State University, as recently in both Michi- 
gan and Pennsylvania. In part this change re- 
sults from an understandable decline in the 
number of students actually majoring in agri- 
cultural subjects. More particularly it reflects 
the attempts of state governments to handle 
the steadily rising numbers of students seek- 
ing traditional college and university educa- 
tion. In some cases prestige may be a small 
factor also. Another and related tendency that 
may be developing widely is for municipal 
universities to seek state tax funds in order to 
broaden the base of support; for a state seek- 
ing to decentralize its rising university popu- 
lation this may appear to be one solution. In 
terms of libraries these developments should 
be carefully noted, however, for it may be too 
easy for such institutions to forget that a uni- 
versity requires a quite different order of 
library from that of an A. & M. College or a 
Teachers College. These emergent institutions 
will be watched with interest during the next 
decade or so. It is significant that the Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries has recently opened 
its doors to admit some of them, but appar- 
ently the American Association of Universities 
is less flexible. 

Another area in which cooperation has 
flourished perhaps somewhat less than it 
should is in regard to the inter-institutional 
lending and use of books. As cooperative or 
coordinated collection building is more widely 
discussed and as it begins to develop, it seems 
only logical that there should be an equiva- 
lent liberalising of the rules and patterns for 
sharing in the common use of books. In fact a 
major attack on the whole problem of scat- 
tered or inadequate book collections may well 
involve far more generous and imaginative 
approaches to the inter-institutional use of 
books. Yet there has been little relaxation of 
the traditional, albeit generally enlightened, 
interlibrary lending patterns. In fact, and 
this seems hard to understand in these days, 
there appears to be some bilious sentiment in 
the other direction. There is disturbing talk 
of fees for extra-mural readers, even in some 
of the well supported state universities. 
Furthermore, the need for an optimistic move 
into regularized overseas borrowing, and par- 
ticularly overseas lending of books now that 
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this country is book-rich, is not receiving the 
support and leadership it deserves. It is a 
curious commentary on our lack of an ade- 
quate lend-lease attitude toward books that 
recent National Central Library reports indi- 
cate that this British agency lends more 
American books to continental Europe than do 
all United States libraries. Yet a recent ques- 
tionnaire about extending our foreign loans 
of books received a cool and cautious recep- 
tion. And finally, experiments in the use of 
teletype to hasten and facilitate interlibrary 
lending within the country have been half- 
hearted and disappointing; and the use of 
more modern, and admittedly expensive, de- 
vices such as telefacsimile are still in the ex- 
perimental stage. This whole matter of the 
interlibrary use of books deserves thoughtful 
and imaginative attention at this time. Vitally 
related to this is the need for a more compre- 
hensive National Union Catalog and a new 
edition of the Union List of Serials. These 
are essential to the proper and efficient use of 
the national pool of scholarly library re- 
sources, so our drive to complete them should 
not flag in the face of the costs involved. 

As the university libraries have in some 
measure solved the problems of research col- 
lections, they have begun, and perhaps rather 
late, to face up to the special responsibilities 
of undergraduate teaching. The rapid spread 
of undergraduate libraries or reading rooms 
and open-stack collections in one form or 
another, is perhaps recognition of a clear re- 
sponsibility to participate in the whole library 
effort toward producing a reading citizenry. 
There is no greater indictment of much of our 
higher education today than the present low 
state of reading among college students and 
alumni, as indicated by several recent studies. 
Libraries, and more particularly faculty, bear 
a heavy responsibility that is heightened by 
the inevitable steady rise in campus popula- 
tions. Larger numbers of students will obvi- 
ously require expanding reading rooms or 
study halls, and this space problem will be 
solved in a variety of ways. Michigan is 
already developing a large and separate under- 
graduate library on the pattern pioneered at 
Harvard; Indiana talks of this as a solution 
on the Bloomington campus, and other very 
large universities may find this the most prac- 
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tical solution to the problem of undergraduate 
numbers. 

The other and more urgent qualitative 
problem of encouraging and facilitating the 
use of books by undergraduate students calls 
for a larger measure of imagination and a 
better coordination with the entire teaching 
program, It is perhaps an aspect of increasing 
specialization in the academic world that the 
general and basic skills involving reading and 
the effective use of the English language are 
often overlooked. It is too easy for highly spe- 
cialized faculties to assume that the English 
Department on its own or the Library on its 
own can adequately teach these skills. It is com- 
mon, moreover, for faculties to scorn any 
urgent suggestion from librarians that special 
attention should be directed toward the im- 
provement of student reading; the reaction is 
that this is the province of the faculty and that 
they are handling it successfully in their own 
ways. However, the shocking decline in good 
reading habits and in the effective use of 
English among college students suggests that 
too frequently they have done a quite inade- 
quate job and that a concerted effort involving 
all academic departments is essential if we 
want improvement. Perhaps the time has come 
for higher education collectively to share in the 
effort and to participate in the vision of such 
a group as the National Book Committee. As 
campus populations rise rapidly, it may be 
too easy for librarians and faculties to fall 
back on the automat procedures of the now 
somewhat discredited reserve book room tra- 
dition. Certainly the public schools could do 
a better job of encouraging students to read 
books effectively, but this is no excuse for the 
universities to wash their hands of the matter. 
If adequate steps are not taken to develop in 
undergraduate students a continuing interest 
in books and in reading, it is likely that the 
quality of higher education will continue to 
diminish and that the materialistic level of 
much university education will prevail. From 
a quite different point of view there is further 
good reason for greater attention to library 
developments for undergraduates over the 
next several decades. One approach to the 
problem of larger classes and overburdened 
university teachers may lie in planned steps 
to have students read more extensively on 


their own in libraries. But if they are to do 
this, they must know how to read and how to 
use libraries. 

The colleges likewise cannot be absolved of 
blame in the face of the poor reading habits 
of students and alumni, even though the -tra- 
ditionally good liberal arts college library has 
probably paid more attention to student read- 
ing than has the university library. At the 
same time the colleges too have been caught 
up in a pressing financial situation. Because 
the traditional four-year college has been 
privately supported, it has shared the same 
difficulty as the privately supported university. 
There are, to be sure, some remarkably fine 
situations, where colleges have attractive and 
vigorous library programs that stimulate an 
interest in reading. Yet as one looks at the 
national picture, and this is written out of 
experience with ACRL’s new program of sub- 
grants to college libraries, one is struck by 
the very large number of impoverished col- 
leges—four year colleges as well as junior 
colleges often too hastily approaching four- 
year status—colleges impoverished in spirit 
as well as in finance. The Ford Foundation 
has dramatized the general financial needs of 
the colleges, but it bears special noting here 
that this poverty has produced many dismal 
libraries, often poorly staffed and poorly 
stocked. Suffice it to say that an effective, en- 
lightened college education today cannot be 
expected under such circumstances. Much of 
the special advantage of a good college educa- 
tion will be lost unless the problem of the im- 
poverished college libraries is faced up to on 
a large scale. The ACRL program of grants to 
colleges needs to be multiplied tremendously. 
It is worth noting here that there is a distinct 
trend toward tax-supported, four-year liberal 
arts colleges, and here the library responsi- 
bility seems generally to be recognized. On 
the other hand, too many of the new private 
and tax-supported junior colleges are quite 
lacking in proper library conditions; too fre- 
quently they continue a low level high school 
tradition. 

These then are the libraries of American 
higher education, some of their problems and 
responsibilities. Some they share with all 
libraries—notably the responsibility for stim- 
ulating a continuing interest in the reading 
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of books. And let it be said here that part of 
the genius of American librarianship lies in 
its sense of common responsibilities and aims 
| shared by all libraries whether for children 
or for research, Some of the responsibilities 
are now shared at large with the whole world. 
The recent Rockefeller grant to the American 
Library Association for an internationally 
oriented program dramatizes the fact that for 
some time now American university libraries, 
as well as American libraries in general, have 
taken a prominent place in world affairs. 
Several American umiversity libraries are 
under contract to assist in the development 
or re-development of libraries abroad. Large 
numbers of university librarians from abroad 
are being brought to this country for training 
programs at one level or another, and there is 
now a greater tendency for American univer- 
sity libraries to bring foreign librarians onto 
their staffs for visiting appointments. As was 
suggested earlier, however, we have done 
little to make American library resources 
available to foreign scholars. Our attention 
has been given far more vigorously to serving 
our own people. 
The degree to which we can effectively face 
up to our responsibilities is dependent not 
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Mr. Jones is president of Row, Peterson and 
Co., and chairman of the Education Committee 
of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce. 


To label business support of education a gift 
is one of the many regrettable results of the 
Federal Income Tax. It is a label which 
scares conscientious business management 
from projects to be embraced if more ac- 
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only on budgets. If we do not soon begin to 
recruit and train adequate numbers of young 
librarians to fill our staffs, we will indeed be 
in trouble. Already there is such a shortage 
that the profession seems no longer to be 
merely peripatetic; it seems to be afflicted with 
St. Vitus’ disease. This is a critical problem 
shared with all manner of libraries. The shock- 
ing scarcity of young people adequately 
trained to cope in a sophisticated man- 
ner with the problems of the academic com- 
munity must be emphasized here. 

In the final analysis the problems discussed 
are difficult ones, but they are by no means so 
overbearing that we must now continually 
wave a red flag, seek means for economy, and 
assure our administrative officers and the 
general public that the costs of academic li- 
braries are oppressive. Rather we should strive 
to assure these people that well-supported, 
sophisticated and extensive college and uni- 
versity libraries are a vital cultural and social 
need at this stage in American history. Other- 
wise the total social and financial effort will 
be directed toward other and perhaps less 
worthy ends. No one bears a greater responsi- 
bility for proclaiming the cause of libraries 
than does the librarian. 


— 
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by Gordon M.\ Jones 


curately described. It is a bad example of 
sloppy communication. 

The manager of any business, in his capac- 
ity as a manager, has one line of responsibility. 
His obligation is to the business which em- 
ploys him and to that alone. He has no moral, 
even though he may have a legal, justification 
for a divided loyalty. 
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If corporate funds are to be spent for any 
project, they should be spent because in the 
judgment of management that project, im- 
mediately or ultimately, will redound to the 
benefit of the business which is making the 
payment, Only thus can it be justified. A busi- 
ness manager handles funds placed with him 
in trust by the owners for one reason—to 
bring a return to the owner who makes the 
investment. Picking out a charity to which 
the funds of an owner should be given is not a 
function of ordinary business management. 
Any long continued failure on the part of 
management to recognize and respond to this 
primary obligation will dry up investment 
capital at the source and put an end to a free 
enterprise system. 

Whether a manager will use funds intrusted 
to him to directly support education depends 
on his vision, on the timing of his business, 
on the confidence which the owners have in 
his judgment, and on the character of the 
educational program. It is a matter calling for 
the highest intelligence and demanding selec- 
tivity, but the justification for such action may 
often be present. There are many facets to 
the proper operation of a business. It is not 
merely the duplication and the distribution 
of a specific gadget. Timing can be very im- 
portant. The conditions which might, or might 
not, justify investment in an educational effort 
are not constant. In fact, “constant” is one 
thing that a business almost never is. It is 
always in a state of flux and what might be 
good management planning in one period could 
be very bad management in another. When a 
business has trouble in finding cash to meet 
a payroll or to pay for goods entering the 
receiving room door to be processed, the time 
is wrong for the manager to make a down pay- 
ment on a lot that might be used ten years 
later for expansion. Just as surely, however, 
the converse is true. We blame management 
for looking to tomorrow when today is in 
flames, but the manager who fails to plan 
for tomorrow when the time is ripe is just 
as surely in the doghouse. l 

Good management may often call for ex- 
penditures which have no apparent relation 
to the immediate needs of a business. If the 
judgment turns out to be right, such payments 


bring big rewards. If it turns out to be wrong, 
the company gets a new manager. Employee 
morale, for one example, may justify join- 
ing a community effort that can bring far 
greater results through combination with 
others than any company could obtain by 
working alone. Industry conditions may jus- 
tify a manager in spending more time at work 
for the whole industry in which his company 
is a competing unit than at work for his 
particular company. And so we come to edu- 
cation. 

A manager whose vision is obscured will 
find no justification for company support 
of education. A manager with long range vi- 
sion, however, will find no difficulty in justify- 
ing selective support of education. But “selec- 
tive” should be emphasized. There is nothing 
in the slogan, “It’s for Education” which jus- 
tifies a manager who is primarily obligated 
to the welfare of his own company, in care- 
lessly spending the money of that company. 
He should at least use the same degree of 
care and judgment that he would use in buy- 
ing cheese for his cafeteria. 


By and large, however, good education 
makes our modern industry possible. It pro- 
vides the people who are ready to be trained 
to process orders, who have the communication 
ability to write our advertising, the imagina- 
tion to conjure up new products, and—more 
than all these, it provides the awareness which 
is the creator of demand and the inquiring 
spirit in the mass of the people without which 
many new products would be stillborn. The 
evidence seems overwhelming that as educa- 
tion increases, awareness stimulates the de- 
mand for new products in a directly related 
proportion. 

We need business management that is 
neither cold nor gullible where the needs of 
education are concerned. Education is a long 
range investment for business. Support of it 
is not a donation. It is the deep and abiding 
concern of any management which takes the 
long view of owner welfare. Education should 
be studied, investigated, and financed by busi- 
ness with the same care and enthusiasm that 
would be devoted to any ten-year planning for 
the future good of the stockholders. 
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by Dora V. Smith 


Dr. Smith is professor of Children’s and Ado- 
lescent Literature, University of Minnesota, 
and past president of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 


Book Week, 1956, put on such a show as 
America has seldom seen. Books were every- 
where and of every kind, from poetry to sci- 
entific fact, from folk tales of the nations to 
The Wonderful World of Mathematics, from 
the cave dwellers to adventures in space, from 
the world’s great heroes to the child at play— 
and all of them in format and illustration rep- 
resenting the best that artist, editor, writer, 
and producer could do together. There were 
books for the beginner and books for the 
mature; books for the skilled reader and easy 
books for those over-age children who need 
adult concepts presented to them in simple 
form. 
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Youthful visitors to Chicago's Fourth Annual 
Miracle of Books Fair 


The encouraging number of books was 
equalled by the variety of places in which 
they appeared. City art galleries, libraries, and 
department stores played host to community- 
wide Book Fairs. From nursery school to col- 
lege classroom and library, teachers and pupils 
displayed both new and old in books for 
children. Scouts and Camp Fire Girls joined 
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in the celebration. Women’s clubs and Parent- 
Teachers’ associations showed a zeal that kept 
schools and libraries hard-pressed for speak- 
ers to send to them, Writers who once con- 
fessed with reluctance that they wrote for 
children were guests of honor everywhere. 
Behind the movement were more than sixty 
children’s book editors, devoting full time to 
the production of good books for young peo- 
ple. (In 1919 there was one.) Not only that, 
but publishers everywhere boasted of the sales 
in children’s books which help float their en- 
tire publishing business in ways unknown in 
the past. And it is rumored that the children 
of today don’t read! 

Newspapers devoted whole pages to books 
for children, some of them like the New York 
Herald Tribune, the New York Times, the 
Washington Post, and the Chicago Daily 
Tribune, publishing a whole section of ten 
to twenty pages on children’s books alone. 
Monthly domestic, educational, and literary 
magazines plan every November a substantial 
article on books for children. 

This could not happen in any other nation 
on earth. It is due primarily to the persistent 
efforts of a small number of people deter- 
mined to give our children the best. 

There is no cure for discouragement with 
what is, like taking a backward glance at what 
has been. 

In colonial days the Bible, The New Eng- 
land Primer, and The New England Psalter 
made up the chief reading of boys and girls, 
in a period when even the advent of a book 
“to make learning to read a diversion rather 
than a task” failed to dispel the gloom of 
children who “were afraid they should go to 


Hell and were stirred up dreadfully to seek 
God.” 
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Next followed a period of reading for pa- 
triotism’s sake, for industry, and for good 
citizenship, which culminated in the famous 
McGuffey Readers, devoted to character-build- 
ing and oratory. 

A welcome release from the tiresome admo- 
nitions of a somber tutor in Sanford and 
Merton then came, in the realistic stories of 
Maria Edgeworth who, although she discour- 
aged Mother Goose and the fairy tales, knew 

a real child when she saw him. 


THE ADVENT OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By 1824 the famous Sunday School libraries 
began to spread throughout the land. Their 
motley array of titles lives in the memory of 
many a reader grown gray in the service of 
better books for children: Thou God Seekest 
Me, the story of a little girl whose ring on her 
finger, as the sun glearned on it, reminded her 
to keep her temper because God was looking 
at all times; the Life of Ulysses S. Grant; 
The Wide, Wide World, or the sorrows and 
sentiment of Ellen Montgomery; and Sophie 
Mays Dotty Dimple, whose entertaining 
moods alternated between childish glee and 
remorseful penitence as her young readers 
revelled in her unpredictable pranks. To- 
gether with Prudy, she helped move girls’ 
stories away from exemplary childhoods to 
more normal activities, along with Elizabeth 
Ward’s Gypsy Breynion, and Susan Coolidge’s 
What Katy Did, at home, at school, and in 
the country. 

By 1870 there came a flood of adventure 
stories, from Green Mountain Boys and Mas- 
terman Ready, to Beadles’ notorious paper- 
bound dime novels. Cheap series rose to 116 
volumes, like Oliver Optic’s Outward Bound 
stories with their riotous mutineers and their 
stilted conversations, and Horatio Alger’s end- 
lessly repetitive plots and glorification of ma- 
terial success. 


THE COMING OF LIBRARIES FOR YOUTH 


Into this melée came the voice of Caroline 
Hewins, at that time librarian of the Young 
Men’s Institute Library at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, pleading for library work with children, 
for encouraging a love of good reading among 
boys and girls. She had seen a wealth of new 
books of a very different sort come across the 


water—the tales of the Grimms and of Hans 
Christian Andersen, Ruskin’s King of the 
Golden River, and Kingsley’s Heroes and 
Water Babies. She had experienced the new 
delight in the ridiculous which came into 
children’s literature with Alice in Wonder- 
land. She recognized the artistic power of 
Walter Crane’s illustrations for children, the 
freshness and humor of Randolph Caldecott’s 
new picture books, and the grace and charm 
of Kate Greenaway. Howard Pyle too, with 
his Robin Hood, had brought a new distinc- 
tion into children’s books on this side of the 
Atlantic. Numbers of these writers had been 
introduced to American readers by three no- 
table magazines for children: Our Young 
Folks, Horace Scudder’s Riverside Magazine 
for Young People, and Mary Mapes Dodge’s 
St. Nicholas. 

Miss Hewins knew, however, that these 
books were “little bread in comparison with 
the works of the ‘Immortal four, who were 
then writing series at the rate of two or more 
volumes a year—Oliver Optic, Horatio Alger, 
Harry Castlemon, and Martha Finley, author 
of Elsie Dinsmore, and, twenty-five years later, 
refused to be forgotten.” She made a plea for 
special shelves or rooms for young people, she 
wrote editorials to warn parents of what their 
children were reading, she prepared annotated 
book lists for young readers, and she compiled 
annually a report of what libraries were doing 
to stimulate better reading among boys and 
girls, 


LITERARY READINGS IN THE SCHOOLS 


About this time, the schools “went literary.” 
America had had her own golden age of 
literature. The renown of New England’s men 
of letters had spread throughout the country— 
first Emerson, Hawthorne, and Thoreau; then 
Longfellow, Holmes, and Lowell; and, finally, 
Melville, Whitman, and Parkman. They must 
have a place in American schools. At the same 
time, Little Women had arrived to give Elsie 
Dinsmore stiff competition. The Story of a 
Bad Boy and Tom Sawyer had brought a new 
sense of reality into stories for boys, and 
Treasure Island had come from overseas. 

In 1880, the Indiana State Department of 
Education published a report urging the 
schools to awaken a permanent interest in 
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literary materials “which would be a cultural 
asset to the individual in adult life.” It in- 
veighed against giving a child “the ability to 
read, while failing to cultivate in him a taste 
for the pure, the elevating, and the instructive. 
In view of the attractive garb in which vicious 
literature is clothed, he will be more likely 
to read to his injury than to his profit.” 

Both the “adult life” and “the pure and 
elevating” stayed with the schools for a long 
time. The College Entrance Examination 
Board, receiving candidates from the far 
reaches of the country, where academies were 
few and where individual preparation was 
spotty, began to “set classics” for study. Har- 
vard and Michigan published such lists, in- 
cluding The Courtship of Miles Standish, The 
Lady of the Lake, Julius Caesar, The House 
of Seven Gables, and Silas Marner. By 1890 
a tradition was established which still held 
the literature program in its grip in 1932, 
when the National Survey of Secondary 
Schools took place: Four classics a year was 
the average reading diet, with “reports” on 
books of similar literary types every sixth 
Friday. 

No doubt there were some lovers of litera- 
ture who created in young people a hunger for 
more but, in general, detailed dissection of 
classics, paraphrasing of poetry, and emphasis 
upon literary history, precluded any real joy 
in the reading. Selections were chosen for 
their literary merit alone, without regard to 
their difficulty or suitability for the readers 
concerned. The whole procedure led John 
Dewey to remark that literature had become 
a peg on which to hang the dictionary and 
the encyclopedia. Knowledge and, sometimes, 
appreciation of the classics, was engendered 
in the few, but preference for literature es- 
caped the many. 

In the elementary schools the old readers 
took on a more literary character, as their 
names indicate. Story Hour Readers and Step- 
ping Stones to Literature gave to children a 
program of imaginative literature and read- 
ing intended for pure enjoyment, which had 
never been achieved before. The Grimms, Hans 
Christian Andersen, the Greek and Roman 
myths, the stories of Charles and Mary Lamb, 
Kingsley’s Heroes and the Water Babies and 


-Ruskin’s King of the Golden River, were all 
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there as an outgrowth of the desire to inspire 
a love of literature and a sustained interest 
in reading. 
NEW INFLUENCES 

Meanwhile, free libraries for children spread 
throughout the country, under the auspices of 
the American Library Association and stimu- 
lated later by the generous gifts of Andrew 
Carnegie. By 1895 they ranged from Boston 
and Hartford, through Minneapolis and Den- 
ver, to Seattle and San Francisco. 

The next year Anne Carroll Moore began 
her distinguished career as head of the chil- 
dren’s department of the Pratt Institute Free 
Library in Brooklyn, a decade later to assume, 
for thirty-five years, leadership in the field of 
children’s books as Superintendent of Library 
Work with Children in the New York Public 
Library. Story hours for boys and girls in- 
troduced them to the world’s great fairy tales 
and hero stories. The changing seasons, the 
great holidays, came and went, and were 
utilized as occasions for bringing in poets and 
their verses and storywriters and their tales, 
relating the best in books to the lives of the 
children. 

In 191] the National Council of Teachers 
of English began its career of stimulating good 
reading among young people; in 1924 C. C. 
Certain established The Elementary English 
Review; and, during these years also, what is 
now the Association for Childhood Education 


. International was developing its bibliographies 


for children’s reading and its Told Under 
series of collections of literature. 


A SIGNIFICANT ERA 


The years from 1915 to 1930 were at once the 
most exciting and the most stormy in the field 
of children’s reading. They represented a 
period of significant beginnings and great 
issues. At the outset of the period May Massee 
was editor of The Booklist and, by 1923, had 
gone to Doubleday’s in charge of the chil- 
dren’s book department. Louise Seaman Bech- 
tel had held a similar position at Macmillan’s 
since 1919. Anne Carroll Moore was writing 
occasional articles on children’s books for 
The Bookman, and in 1924 began the famous 
Three Owls weekly page for the New York 
Herald Tribune, uniting in the minds of every- 
one the three-fold yet single task of writer, 
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illustrator, and critic. Never did anyone do 
children’s books a greater service than she did 
in upholding standards for authors, illustra- 
tors, and publishers through the work of the 
critic. In 1924 Bertha Mahony Miller estab- 
lished The Horn Book, through whose influ- 
ence for more than thirty years, teachers, li- 
brarians, writers, and parents have been 
guided in the direction of books which have 
dignity, integrity, and literary value for 
young readers. 

Like the White Stag in Kate Seredy’s story, 
these four women stood at the crossroads and 
led the way into the promised land of chil- 
dren’s books, encouraging struggling artists 
and authors, studying new techniques of print- 
ing and of illustrating, ferreting out the needs 
of boys and girls for this book and that as the 
years passed. No greater monument to their 
devotion, their talent, and their persistent 
courage is needed than the array of children’s 
books which, through their efforts and the 
efforts of others who have followed them, is 
now placed before American boys and girls. 
This remarkable entente between author, 
artist, publisher, critic, and those who work 
directly with children in school and library 
must never be allowed to lapse. 

Meanwhile, the library within the school, 
with its ready access to every child in the land, 
began to make itself felt, and in 1918 both 
schools and libraries joined in the preparation 
of standards of organization and equipment 
for their work through the efforts of the 
American Library Association, the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education of the N. E. A., 
and the North Central Association of Second- 
ary Schools and Colleges. Other sectional 
groups have since done the same for every 
part of the country. In 1925 parallel com- 
mittees set similar standards for elementary 
school libraries. Today, with broad unit in- 
struction accepted throughout the country, the 
first step in the planning of any teacher is to 
consult with the librarian about books avail- 
able for pupils of all levels of ability. 

In 1919 Frederic C. Melcher promoted the 
first Children’s Book Week which, with the 
backing of the Children’s Book Council, has 
exterted a powerful influence throughout the 
country. In 1922 he suggested and made pos- 
sible the first American Library Association 


Newbery Award for the most distinguished 
book of the year for American children. By 
1937 pictures books had achieved a distinc- 
tion all their own, and he suggested the Calde- 
cott Award for them, and donated the medal 
given annually by the children’s librarians of 
the ALA. 

John Dewey’s analysis of learning through 
the solving of real problems, instead of 
through the storing up of knowledge, was be- 
ginning in the third decade of the twentieth 
century to influence the schools. Children 
were to begin by understanding the wonders 
and the working of the life about them. The 
psychology of child development turned atten- 
tion to those stages in the growth of children 
which were to become guides to the making 
of the curriculum. Books and more books were 
needed to bring sound information and a 
wealth of vicarious experience to bear upon 
children and the life around them, The library 
was to be the heart of the school program, and 
leaders like Nora Beust, Mildred Batchelder, 
Frances Henne, Mary Peacock Douglas and 
Ruth Ersted later worked to make it so. 

When schools first began to talk about work- 
type reading, they sought help in finding 
good books which would open up to a child 
his own small world of domestic animals, the 
larger world of new and exciting modes of 
transportation, of the changing seasons, of the 
motion picture and the radio. But the chil- 
dren’s literature world had little to offer. The 
Bookman for 1920 contained an article and 
book list to guide parents in directing the 
reading of their children under ten. The emo- 
tional and imaginative world of little children 
was well cared for by Stevenson’s Child’s 
Garden of Verses, The Tale of Peter Rabbit, 
and Hudson’s Little Boy Lost; but there were 
more sorties into the land of fairies, of giants, 
and of nonsense than into the world of reality. 
The books were excellent, of high literary 
quality, but limited in the aspects of life with 
which they dealt. 

Meanwhile, World War I had made possible 
the testing of ‘intelligence and of ability in 
reading. More and more children were pour- 
ing into the schools—all of the children of all 
of the people. Objective evidence was avail- 
able of what they could read and of what they 
knew or did not know about their world. 
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One year after The Bookman list of January 
and February, 1920, Lucy Sprague Mitchell’s 
Here and Now Story Book appeared with 
simple, unpretentious little stories in it of the 
milkman, the postman, the child’s own pets, 
and things that move. Her plea was that little 
children must become familiar with their im- 
mediate environment through stories written 
on their own intellectual level. The argument 
was on. “Only the blind eye of the adult finds 
the familiar uninteresting,” it maintained. The 
retort was, “Loss of vision is never compen- 
sated for by gain of sight.” A remark of Flor- 
ence Barry about Maria Edgeworth is remi- 
niscent of the debate that followed: 

“If she never understood the ‘fairy way of 
writing,’ it was because she had built a school 
upon the fairy circle of her village green. Her 
children were so happy in and about the vil- 
lage that they never discovered the enchanted 
wood; they planted trees instead of climbing 
them; they knew all about the roads to Market, 
but nobody showed them the way to fairy- 
land.” 

Happily for children, the upshot of the 
struggle was that there is room for both the 
fairy circle and the school; that happiness 
belongs to the village green as well as to the 
enchanted wood; that trees may sometimes be 
planted for the sake of the climbing and some- 
times for more practical purposes; and that, 
seen through the eye of the imagination, the 
road to the market may be as enchanting as 
the road to fairyland. Who today would de- 
prive children of either? 

In 1925 came the first of three yearbooks on 
reading of the National Society for the Study 
of Education which, for thirty years, have 
guided the educational world in the direction 
of a balanced program based on a careful anal- 
ysis of the many functions of reading in every- 
-day life. Emphasis shifted to silent reading as 
obviously the major kind required by modern 
youngsters and their elders. Furthermore, the 
years 1920-1930 saw more than one hundred 
studies of children’s interests in reading, in 
an effort to adjust the offerings of school and 
library to the normal interests of boys and 
girls and to use these interests as a point of 
departure for better choices in reading. The 
studies had both good and bad effects. Some 
people mistook what was for what might be 
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and went about giving children only what they 
were “interested in” or what they could read 
without effort at the moment. Others fixed 
their eyes only on norms and forgot the in- 
dividual child. Still others, knowing little about 
the values in books, categorized them super- 
ficially as “child-life?” or “community-life” 
stories, or “Westerns” or “tales of pioneer 
life,” forgetting that these same books have in- 
timate personal values for individual readers 
which may be lost in a catch-all classification. 

But these same reading studies were valu- 
able in other ways. For one thing, as a result 
of them, we left behind forever the tendency 
then prevailing to base choices of books for all 
children upon personal recollections of child- 
hood reading by deeply sensitive and imagina- 
tive adults. We were face to face with the real 
choices of many children and gained a new 
consciousness of how individuals differ one 
from another in both interests in reading and 
in power to read. 


THE FLOWERING OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Fortunately, the will to broaden the reading of 
children, to relate books to all the experiences 
of life coincided with the upsurge in produc- 
tion of more and more beautiful books for 
boys and girls. The efforts of the leading 
editors began to bear fruit. New processes in 
color, print, and design made possible the 
work of such distinguished artists as C. B. 
Falls, the Petershams, Wanda Gág, Boris 
Artzybasheff, and Lynd Ward. By good luck, 
some of these artists have been productive 
over a long period of time. The Petershams, 
beginning with Poppy Seed Cakes in 1924, 
did The Christ Child in 1931, won the Calde- 
cott Award for The Rooster Crows in 1946, 
and then produced their distinguished Silver 
Mace in 1956. Lynd Ward illustrated Eliza- 
beth Coatsworth’s 1931 Newbery Award book, 
The Cat Who Went to Heaven and himself 
won the Caldecott Award in 1953 for The 
Biggest Bear. 

Perhaps the best way to conclude this quick 
overview of three hundred years of publish- 
ing for children is to take an appreciative look 
at the services which books have rendered to 
boys and girls in the United States during 
these last twenty years, and which they are 
continuing to render today. The needs of chil- 
dren have been carefully examined and writers 
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found who can meet them on a high level of 
performance. 


THE CHILD’S OWN WORLD IN BOOKS 


Today children can find themselves and their 
activities in books of rare distinction. They 
can have fun with animals and nature. They 
can find their questions about science an- 
swered in terms which they can understand. 
They may even learn from the beautiful and 
highly imaginative picture books that loss of 
vision need not accompany gain of sight. They 
may delve deeply into the past to find the 
roots of the present, especially into the past 
of their own country, which has been made 
vivid to them in fiction, biography, and his- 
tory. They may make excursions into the 
America of today with its diverse cultures and 
its fascinating variety of customs and of 
scenes. They may make friends with children 
around the world. They may lose themselves in 
poetry, in a rich wealth of legendary lore, and 
in modern imaginative stories, or they may 
find the charm of novelty in the things of 
every day. This is the rich fare which chil- 
dren’s books in mid-century America offer to 
our boys and girls. 

No other nation on earth offers so much to 
its children in the field of literature and read- 
ing. No other nation has so much money to 
spend on making good books available to boys 
and girls. Expert librarians and teachers are 
at work together to entice our children to 
read. 

Studies of the training of elementary school 
teachers throughout America in 1928 revealed 
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only a few courses in Children’s Literature for 
teachers, and most of them represented chiefly 
“the sixteen-must-haves before the eighth 
grade.” In 1937 two of the ten teachers’ col- 
leges visited in the Regents Inquiry in New 
York State had courses in books fer children. 
Today few colleges would dare to send out 
teachers without some background in this 
field. 

The wide range in reading ability repre- 
sented in our schools makes the problem 
especially critical. Time was when those who 
could not read left school for work—to re- 
main untouched by books the rest of their 
lives. These young people today are in school, 
and appropriate reading materials must be 
found for them. They must find the informa- 
tion, the fun, and the challenge they need in 
wholesome books suited to their level of abil- 
ity. There is no other way to reach them, how- 
ever much we should like to offer them only 
the literary and the best. Large numbers of 
adults in America today will never read above 
the seventh grade level. Progress for them, en- 
richment of their lives through reading, must 
come by reaching out in ail directions rather 
than upward, by finding more and more books 
suited to their capacities which will broaden 
and deepen their experience. 

The forward march of books for children 
has led us into a promised land, flowing with 
both milk and honey. The scouts have gone 
ahead. They have laid open the treasure. How 
long will it be before all of the children of all 
of the people are privileged to enter into their 
inheritance? The answer is in our hands. 
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MAURICE SENDAK 


VERY FAR AWAY, Illustrated by 
the author. Martin and the horse, 
the cat, and the sparrow went very 
far away for an hour and a half — 
and were very glad to return! 
“Laughable... at times ticklingly 
funny.”-——Vircinia Kirkus 

Ages 4-8. $2.00 
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Illustrated by WINIFRED LUBELL. 
“Takes the reader on a thrilling 
journey through the South Ameri- 
can rain forest.” — Publishers’ 
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Winner of the 
1956 
Caldecott Medal 


- MARC 
SIMONT 


illustrator of 


A TREE IS NICE 
By Janice May Udry 


JEAN LEE LATHAM 


Newbery Medal Winner 1955 


THIS DEAR-BOUGHT LAND. //lus- 
trated by Jacop Landau., A boy’s 
growing into. manhood in Capt. 
John Smith’s Jamestown colony. “A 
polished narrative . . . careful re- 
search and a good sense of the 
issues involved.’ — VIRGINIA 
KIRKUS. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


MARY STOLZ 


BECAUSE OF MADELINE. Made- 
line arrives at Bramley school and 
causes change and thought in many 
lives. “The most outstanding writer 


of teen-age novels today.” 
—Horn Book. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


A wonderfully simple, delightful 
book about the fun a child can have 
in, with, and under a tree. “Radi- 
ant, buoyant picture book.” —Horn 
Book. “Poetic simplicity and beauty 
...adelightful excursion into 
nature.”-——-San Francisco Call Bulle- 
tin, With a garland of multi-colored 
pictures. Ages 3-6. $2.50 

Library edition. $3.25 
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Miracles on Maple Hill, a sensitive story of a 
ten-year-old girl and her family was written by 
Mrs. Virginia Sorensen. Born in Provo, Utah, she 
has been a well known novelist since 1942 when 
her first novel was published, and has written 
a children’s book annually since 1953. 


NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT AWARDS — 1956 
by Mrs. Yolanda Federici 


Mrs. Yolanda Federici is publicity chairman, 
of the Committee on Awards of the Children’s 
Library Association. 


Two of ALA’s most coveted awards were an- 
nounced on Menday, March 4, 1957, in the 
New York office of Frederic G. Melcher, donor 
the twentieth Caldecott and the thirty-sixth 
Newbery Awards for outstanding children’s 
books published in 1956. Winners were named 
by Mrs. Charlemae Rollins, chairman of the 
Children’s Library Association committee 
which makes the selection, and children’s li- 
brarian of the Hall Branch, Chicago Public 
Library. 

The Newbery Medal, for the most distin- 
guished contribution to American literature 
for children, goes to Virginia Sorensen for 
Miracles on Meple Hill (Harcourt, Brace & 
Co.) ; Mare Simont, illustrator of A Tree Is 
Nice, by Janice May Udry (Harper’s), re- 
receives the Caldecott Medal for contributing 
to the most distinguished American picture 


A Tree Is Nice “for shade, beauty, usefulness, 
for climbing ane playing; and it fills up the 
sky.” This imaginative book was illustrated by 
Marc Simont, who, born of Spanish ancestry, 
studied in Paris, Barcelona and New York. A 
painter and teacher he lives in Connecticut, with 
his wife and son. 


book for children. 

The Newbery and Caldecott Awards will 
be presented at a dinner meeting on June 25, 
1957, during the Annual Conference of the 
American Library Association in Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Runners-up for this year’s Newbery Award 
were: Old Yeller, by F. B. Gipson ( Harper’s) ; 
House of Sixty Fathers, by M. DeJong (Har- 
per’s); Mr. Justice Holmes, by C. I. Judson 
(Follett); Corn Is Ripe, by D. Rhoads (Vi- 
king Press); and Black Fox of Lorne, by M. 
DeAngeli (Doubleday & Co.). 

Runners-up for the Caldecott Award were: 
Mr. Penny’s Racehorse, by M. H. Ets, il- 
lustrated by the author (Oxford University 
Press); Anatole, by E. Titus, illustrated by 
Paul Galdone (Whittlesey House) ; Gillespie 
and the Guards, by B. Elkin, illustrated by 
James Daugherty (Viking); and Lion, by 
W. P. DuBois, illustrated by the author 
(Viking). 
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HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


acknowledges with great pleasure 
the award of 


THE NEWBERY MEDAL 


“for the most 
distinguished contribution 
to American 
literature for children” 


to 


VIRGINIA 
SORENSEN 


for 


MIRACLES ON MAPLE HILL 
Illustrated by Beth and Joe Krush 





who joins these other distinguished 
HARCOURT, BRACE AWARD-WINNERS 


THE NEWBERY MEDAL 
ELEANOR ESTES for GINGER PYE 


THE CALDECOTT MEDAL 
FEODOR ROJANKOVSKY 
for FROG WENT A-COURTIN? 


NICOLAS MORDVINOFF for FINDERS KEEPERS 


LOUIS SLOBODKIN for MANY MOONS 
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The old buildings of yesterday were designed 
for a sit-and-learn type of program 





by Philip H. Falk 





CHANGES IN SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE TO MEET 
CHANGES IN SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Mr. Falk is superintendent of schools, Madi- 
son, Wis., and a member of the NEA-ALA 


Joint Committee. 


One should appreach any comparison of then 
and now in education with great humility. It 
assumes that one knows both the then and 
now. 

As a result of the high degree of local 
autonomy that characterizes our American 
public schools there is great diversity in prac- 
tice. Current practice in any area of education 
is not like a forward moving vertical wall. 
Rather it is more like a broad expanse of a 
thick fluid that shoves, oozes and rolls. Those 
in the vanguard are often on the lunatic fringe 
and most of their panaceas do not survive for 
long. Those in the rear are the arch con- 
servatives. Where between these two extremes 
then, is general practice? It is a matter of 
definition. However, even though we should 
agree, for example, that it should be at the 
mid point, how could we determine where the 
mid point is in such a fluid state? 

Rather, we prefer to suggest some of what 
we like to think are significant changes in 
school programs toward which we hope we 
have been moving in recent years. We would 
then like to quote excerpts from a statement 


of the purpose of a modern school library de- 
partment, and finally to comment on the re- 
lationship between the two. 

Trends in school programs during the past 
generation: 


1. Better understanding of children as 
individuals and as members of a group. 





The learn-by-doing program of today 


2. The acceptance of children as they are, 
the concept of the school as an elevator 
not a sieve, the developmental rather 
than the selection-elimination approach, 
and provision for individual differ- 
ences, 
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3. Concern for pupil interest, motivation, 
pupil purposing, teacher-pupil plan- 
ning, learning as an active not passive 
process. | 

4. Emphasis on problem solving and un- 
derstanding rather than on rote mem- 
ory. 

5. Broadening concept of the classroom 
to include an ever widening community 
and eventually the whole world. 

6. Use of many sources of information. 

7. Use of small group as well as individual 
and class learning activity. 

8. Promotion of self control- rather than 
reliance on external control for ap- 
propriate behavior. 

9. Concern for mental and emotional 
health. 

‘10. Awareness that education is a lifelong 
process and neither starts nor stops 
with formal schooling. 


The following excerpts are taken from the 
Philosophy of the Madison Public School Li- 
braries, 1956, Margaret Moss, Director: 


“. . . school library programs are built 


toward the goal of helping each child to 
grow emotionally and intellectually. The 
school library becomes more a learning 
laboratory when guidance in the use of 
materials is based on understanding of the 
pupils perceptions and purposes as well as 
his knowledge of materials. The best ma- 
terials are of little use until they have 
reached the pupil or student who needs 
them. The librarian must know the indi- 
vidual differences and abilities of the stu- 
dents in her school. With these objectives 
our school libraries become workshops 
which reflect the educational thinking of the 
schools... 


“The library in the high school is closely 
integrated with the work in the classroom. 
... The librarian needs to be the resource 
person on the staff with a knowledge of 
instructional tools and learning processes. 
She guides teachers and students in the 
choice and use of items best suited to solv- 
ing the problem at hand. The librarian also 
must know adolescent psychology well 
enough to realize the developmental tasks 
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to be accomplished by the students, and 
should be sufficiently conversant with the 
books and materials to identify the develop- 
mental values in them. Materials are chosen 
not because they represent the classics or 
because they appear on required reading 
lists, but because of the desirable ideas they 
may give the student using them. They are 
chosen to meet individual needs, interests 
and abilities. 


“Objectives in the elementary school librar- 
les are: 


1. Help children to realize that the li- 
brary with its authoritative sources 
and tools for locating information is 
the place to come to find material to 
help solve all kinds of problems— 
classroom and personal. . . . 

2. Teach use of library tools which help 
in problem solving, using if possible, 
problems of classroom units. 

A. Teach use of tools when need 
arises. ... 

3. Keep the child at every level happily 
reading for fun so that he will develop 
the lifelong habit of going to books 
for recreation. . . . 

4. Help child to become increasingly self- 
sufficient in use of libraries. 

A. Make child welcome at anytime. . . . 
B. Respect and use his constructive 
ideas. 


“A library, well integrated with the entire 
school, will make itself visibly evident in 
every classroom and will reflect the activi- 
ties of the classroom by showing parts of 
culminating units in the library. . . .” 


Even a cursory reading of the above suggested 
trends in school programs and the purposes of 
the school library reveal striking agreement. 
Merely for amplification the following com- 
ments on the relationships between the school 
and school library are submitted. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY A SCHOOL 
SERVICE STATION 


The school library then is not an end in itself. 
Its value is dependent upon its service to 
children. It is in promoting the use of books 
and other sources of information to meet the 
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needs of children that the library is important. 
Whether the children go to the library or the 
books go to the children is not so important. 
Of importance is that children and appropri- 
ate books be brought together. The school li- 
brary becomes an intellectual service station 
for the purpose of bringing books and chil- 
dren together. 


PUPIL INTEREST 


To confine a child’s first contact with the 
school library to the memorization of the 
Dewey decimal system before he has any 
understanding of the standard classifications 
or of decimals, cr need for either, may have 
been the logical approach to library service. It 
can, however, set up a dislike for library that 
may take years to overcome. Instead, good 
librarians first help the child to discover that 
the library is a rich storehouse of interesting 
and useful material and information. The 
mechanics of the institution might better be 
taught when a child needs them and wants to 
learn. School librarians have, therefore, 
shifted their teaching from the logical to the 
psychological or pupil-interest approach. 

A good library service center makes pro- 
vision for pupils to use the library when they 
need the service. For a library to be so tightly 
scheduled meeting “library classes” that it 
must announce to a history class that its pupils 
may use the library only between 2:30 and 
3:00 on Tuesdays is an excellent way to dis- 
courage library use. If there is not sufficient 
time to have both library classes and to per- 
mit pupils to use the library when needed it 
would seem advisable to cut down on the 
“classes” and meet the needs of pupils. After 
all, the purpose of library classes is to develop 
users of the library. It would be better to 
have users of the library with library tech- 
niques still to be learned than pupils with 
library techniques who do not have interest 
in or opportunity to use the libraries. 


PROVISION FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


One of the great problems facing American 
public schools is that of serving practically a 
complete cross section of the 5-17 year age 
group of a community. In almost every upper 
elementary grade there will be an achievement 
range of six grades in any given subject. In 


ninth grade there will be pupils whe read as 
well as the average sophomore in college and 
others who are on the third or fourth grade 
level. The problem of meeting the needs of 
all these pupils in a given classroom is little 
short of staggering. 

Librarians can be of great help in providing 
for differences where both teacher and li- 
brarian know their pupils. The library in- 
cludes the entire range of interest and difh- 
culty but does not list books and materials 
by grades. Where ability and interests of 
pupils are known, slow pupils can be directed 
to suitable materials with no reference to 
grade or age—a touchy spot for slow learners. 
Likewise the sky is the limit for the bright 
pupils. 

It is hoped that the day of the six-foot, 
190 pound, not too bright high school football 
star glowering at the book shelves in search 
of a “thin” book for a required “book report” 
is past. Possibly a book about Knute Rockne 
or Otto Graham—T Quarterback, would not 
have to be so thin. 


KNOWING PUPILS 


One may question how a librarian can know 
intimately the reading abilities and interests 
of 300 to 800 children. Probably she can't. 
She can, however, with the aid of a simple 
record system acquire some knowledge about 
every child, much information about many, 
and a great deal about a few. Without too 
much difficulty she can know very wel. the few 
brilliant avid readers as well as those on the 
opposite end of the scale—the reading prob- 
lems. The librarian has one great advantage 
over all other teachers: she works with the 
same children over a period of years. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR SELF LEARNING 


Learning is recognized as a lifelong process. 
Even if a genius could learn in school all there 
is to know about everything he could be out 
of school only a short time before the accumu- 
lation of new knowledge would make him a 
back number. The only solution is to develop 
in each individual the ability to find further 
information and knowledge “on his own.” It 
is interesting to note that on page 43 of a 
little booklet on citizenship education’ “knowl- 
edge of reliable sources of information” and 
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“ability to locate information” are listed as 
of first importance. The school, ideally, is 
merely a springboard for a life of learning. 
There is no greater single source of lifetime 
learning than the library. 

With the new fantastic speed of communica- 
tion and travel our concept of the community 
encompasses the entire world. Almost every 
newscast, newspaper and magazine reveals 
newsworthy events in parts of the world about 
which we have never heard. We do not have 
merely an academic curiosity about world 
affairs. Events occurring any place on earth 
can affect us personally and vitally within a 
matter of hours. Surely no phase of the entire 
school program is in a more strategic position 
to foster self learning and in bringing mean- 
ing and understanding of the ever-widening 
community than the school library. 


DATA FOR PROBLEM SOLVING 


One of the preliminary basic tasks in prob- 
lem solving is that of gathering pertinent data 
from as many divergent sources as possible. 
One can memorize from a text answers to 
some problems, but most problems in life are 
not answered in a single source. It is only the 
totalitarians who are willing to accept pat, 
simple, ready-made answers. Free men are 
unwilling to abdicate their privilege and re- 
sponsibility for standing on their own feet, 
gathering their own data and making their 
own decisions. Schools in a democracy must. 
therefore, provide stimuli and opportunity 
for problem solving. The school library is the 
fountain head for data on almost every con- 
ceivable kind of problem. 


LEARNING AN ACTIVE PROCESS 


For many years good teachers have recognized 
the ineffectiveness of the deadly artificial 
technique of assigning to an entire class the 
next six pages in a text, followed by a recita- 
tion. The purposes of the teacher were, of 
course, to determine whether the pupil who re- 
cited had read the assignment, whether or 
not he understood it and perhaps to have some 
of the information leak to those in the class 
who had not, or who could not, read or under- 
stand what they had read. The purpose of the 
pupil who recited was to show the teacher that 
he had read and understood the assignment. 
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These purposes might have been served better 
if the recitation could have been made solely 
to the teacher, not in the presence of the 
pupil’s peers, most of whom had read and 
understood what he was reciting, to say noth- 
ing of his embarrassment if he had to display 
his stupidity in front of them. Outside school 
a person who insists on telling people what he 
knows they already know is an insufferable 
bore It is conceivable that such practice may 
be justifiable where material to be read is 
subject to many different interpretations 
which need discussion and clarification. Many 
teachers, however, try to avoid its use as 
routine practice. One effective variation is to 
assign to committees or small groups of in- 
terested pupils various parts of the work to be 
done. They then can gather their data from 
many different sources, hold their own discus- 
sions relative to pertinent points, and draw up 
a final summary report for the class. The report 
may then be given by one or more members of 
the committee in a legitimate audience situa- 
tion. 

The library provides an ideal learning en- 
vironment for such small groups. They are 
maneuverable without commotion and do not 
monopolize space or reference material in 
a classroom or library. They can all partici- 
pate in the informal free give and take in a 
lifelike situation. They have a mission to per- 
form. 

SELF-CONTROL 


Too often school libraries of the past seem to 
have been characterized by extremes of pupil 
control. Traditionally the pattern of silence of 
the adult library reading room was carried 
over to the children’s library. It was ruled by 
a caricature—a sincere, austre, tight-lipped 
disciplinarian whose chief interest in life was 
in books. 

As so often happens, reaction set in and the 
gospel went out that libraries should be an at- 
tractive place to which children would like 
to come, Like some parents who were afraid 
to say “No!” to their child for fear of frus- 
tration some librarians were afraid to say 
“No!” to children for fear they would not like 
the library and not return. As a result the 
library sometimes became a center of chaos 
to which mischief-bent pupils escaped from 
restrictive study halls. 
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The school library is a place for work and 
quiet recreational reading, not horseplay. It 
is a friendly, helpful, relaxed, relatively quiet 
laboratory. If possible a small conference 
room is provided for groups whose “din of 
industry” might disturb others. Freedom in a 
library must be learned, as elsewhere, in di- 
gestible amounts. The extent of control—im- 
posed or self—must be commensurate with 
the work to be done. The shift from imposed 
to self-control is made as rapidly as the 
maturity of children permits. 


CONCLUSION 


In general, then, the school library is an in- 
tegral part of the school program, not an ad- 
junct to it. The objectives of the school and 
school library are identical. It is not a case 


PREPARING FOR TOMORROW ri 


of the role of the library changing to meet 
a change in the program of the school. It is 
a case of the school and library setting com- 
mon goals in terms of the needs of children. 
The boundaries between school and school 
library fade. The classroom reaches into the 
library and the library reaches into the class- 
room. The school library no longer needs to 
be jealous of its identity and the school no 
longer needs to regard its library as a step- 
child. They are blood relatives and accepted 
members of the family. They are both secure, 
can relax and go about their common objec- 
tive of serving children. 


‘Developing the Social Studies Curriculum for 
Citizenship Education—A Manual for Secondary 
School Social Studies Teachers. The Institute of 
Citizenship, Kansas State College, Manhattan. 1952. 
80 pp. 








Miss Gaver is associate professor of the Grad- 
uate School of Library Service, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, a member of the NEA-ALA Joint 
Committee, and president-elect of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians, a di- 


vision of the ALA. 


In 1857, the year of the founding of the 
National Education Association, there were 
no school librarians in the United States, al- 


though the provision of materials such as “a 


by Mary V. Gaver 


small library, together with a few globes, 
maps and other similar helps” was beginning 
to be considered by such legislatures as those 
in New Jersey and New York. Fifty years 
later, between 1900 and 1905, the first library 
school graduates were appointed as full-time 
librarians in the high schools of Brooklyn, 
New York City, Albany, and Rochester. One 
hundred years later, in 1957, there are ap- 
proximately 10,000 persons serving most or 
all of their work day in school libraries and 
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the school administrators of the nation report 
the establishment of 26,198 school libraries!? 
Thus, in one hundred years we have grown 
from having no provision of school library 
personnel to having a large number of li- 
brarians, working in most high schools and 
in some elementary schools in all states of 
the United States. To carry the picture into 
the future, the prediction may be made that 
by the end of the next fifty years every school 
plant, including those at both elementary 
and secondary levels, will have one or more 
qualified librarians serving the faculty and 
students full-time. This prediction is made 
on the basis of the rapid decrease in number 
of school districts with a consequent increase 
in ability to support specialized services, the 
generally accepted standard that all junior 
and senior high schools must have centralized 
school library service, and a pronounced and 
growing trend toward the establishment of ele- 
mentary school libraries. When to these in- 
fluences are added the continuing phenomenal 
increase in the birth rate and the growing 
concern on the part of parents and educators 
for the development of both the skills and the 
art of reading by our youth, it is not difficult 
to arrive at the further prediction that fifty 
years from now there may well be as many 
librarians working in schools as in all other 
kinds of libraries combined. 

If this prediction, or even a small portion 
of it, be realized in fact then the question of 
the education of teachers and librarians for 
service in schools is not only a matter of im- 
portance to the recruits who will perform 
the work but also to the institutions which 
will provide the necessary education. The pro- 
fessional education of school librarians could 
well furnish a major portion of the “market” 
of library training agencies; furthermore, ade- 
quate education in use of libraries and library 
tools on the part of teachers and administra- 
tors would affect every teacher-training agency 
in the country. 

In the fifty years which have elapsed be- 


*A reference assistant reports that it is easier to 
count school janitors than school librarians! These 
figures are based on the report in Biennial Survey 
of Education in the U.S., 1951-52, Chapter V, p. 62-63 
and on American School Library Directory, Parts 
I-HI (R. R. Bowker, 1952-56; Part IV, 1957 in ms.) 
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tween the appointment of the first full-time 
trained librarian and the present, what has 
been the pattern by which school librarians 
and teachers have secured their preparation 
for service? Mrs. Morton in her study pub- 
lished in 1953 has already provided an ad- 
mirable summary of the primary trends and 
influences operating in this area up to that 
date; it is therefore proposed only to sum- 
marize the main developments in this period 
and then to report briefly on developments 
since that date.’ 

Graduate professional education.—With the 
publication of the Certain standards in 1918, 
there was mounting pressure by school ad- 
ministrators, regional accrediting agencies, 
and state legislation, to provide specialized 
training for school librarians. In spite of this 
fact, the prevailing pattern of library educa- 
tion in the 1920’s and even in the 1930s 
was not adapted to the needs of school li- 
brarians. The curricular pattern was primarily 
geared to meet public library demands; op- 
portunity for specialization was usually de- 
layed until a second graduate year of study; 
there was little offering of summer work; and 
library schools were concentrated in a few 
sections of the country, inaccessible to the 
great rank and file of students needing school 
library preparation. Although during the 
1930’s new library schools were established, 
summer schools became more accessible, and 
a number of commendable efforts were made 
to meet the needs of school librarians, there 
still remained a wide gap between demand 
and effective action in this field. The general 
dissatisfaction with library school programs 
which came to a head in the late 1940’s met 
the problem for school librarians only in a 
limited degree. However, with the adoption of 
the revised standards by ALA in 1952 and 
the subsequent re-evaluation of all previously 
accredited schools, there was realized a system 
of graduate professional education now pro- 
viding 35 accredited library schools, all offer- 
ing a general curriculum in librarianship, some 
degree of specialization in various fields in- 
cluding school librarianship, and (in all but 
three cases) summer school programs—an es- 


*For a full discussion, see Florrinell F. Morton, 
“Training for school librarianship,” Library Trends 
1: 357-71, January 1953. 
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pecial need of school librarians. It is now gen- 
erally recognized that school librarianship is a 
special field requiring a degree of specializa- 
tion in both the professional fields of education 
and of librarianship. 

Undergraduate programs.—At the same time 
there had been growing up courses in library 
science in an ever-increasing number of under- 
graduate institutions, designed primarily to 
meet the need for school and _ teacher-libra- 
rians. Starting first in teacher-training agen- 
cies, which would naturally be more respon- 
sive to such needs, there are now 375 colleges 
which offer six or more semester hours in 
library science. A record maintained by the 
office of the ALA Committee on Accredita- 
tion classifies these 375 schools as follows: 
108 which offer 24 semester hours and over, 
of which 35 are graduate schools accredited 
by ALA; 108 which offer 15 to 24 semester 
hours; and 159 which offer 6 to 14 semester 
hours of library science. On the other hand, 
the Service to Librarians Section of the U. S. 
Office of Education reports for 1955-56 a total 
of 573 institutions “announcing courses in li- 
brary science and/or bibliography.” A study 
of these two lists shows that from one-third to 
one-half of the colleges are not teachers col- 
leges and a further study of the catalogs shows 
that many of the courses are actually designed 
to appeal to public librarians as well as to 
school librarians. 

In 1951, after its revision of standards for 
graduate schools was completed, the ALA 
Board of Education for Librarianship turned 
its attention to the related question of ac- 
creditation of these under-graduate programs 
and a sub-committee worked out a set of 
standards which were approved in 1952 by the 
Council of ALA. The AACTE Standards and 
Studies Committee also approved them for 
experimental use during its intervisitation pro- 
gram-—a program actually designed not for 
member-accreditation but for self-improve- 
ment purposes. The present secretary of the 
Committee on Accreditation of ALA reports 
that 


the intervisitation program of the AACTE 
began in 195] and ended December 31, 
1954. Only three institutions were reported 
by AACTE to have requested evaluation 


of their library science programs: New 
York State University Teachers College, 
Geneseo; Pennsylvania State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown; and Wayne University, De- 
troit. Since each of these schools offers 
library science programs exceeding 18 
semester hours, the Standards do not ac- 
tually apply ... In January, 1955, accredit- 
ing activities of AACTE were turned over 
to the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education which officially 
opened Headquarters and began its work on 
July 1, 1954.3 


The standards referred to here for under- 
graduate institutions limit programs to no less 
than 15 and no more than 18 semester hours, 
require at least one faculty member to devote 
full-time attention to the library education 
program, and recommend articulation between 
the undergraduate and graduate programs of 
library education in the area. 

In contrast to the program for graduate 
education in librarianship, the instruction 
given at the undergraduate level presents a 
picture of lack of uniformity and much con- 
fusion. The amount of library science offered 
varies all the way from 1 to 36 semester 
hours; the “programs” may be either major 
or minor in status or merely an aggregation 
of electives; instruction is frequently provided 
by members of the library staff rather than 
by a separate faculty; and there is little effec- 
tive relationship in most institutions between 
the undergraduate program and that offered 
by graduate schools of library service. The 
provision of standards is a step forward, how- 
ever, in spite of the fact that they have as yet 
had little effect on practice. 

W hat is needed? The provision of personnel 
for really satisfactory service in our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools involves not 
only school librarians but also the general 
public and teachers and administrators. 

Indeed, many would say that the most im- 
portant need is the provision of teachers and 
administrators who know teaching materials, 
who understand how to use a library, and 
who support the function of the library in the 
school. The great majority of teachers are not 


3 Letter to the writer from Robert L. Gitler, secretary, 
ALA Committee on Accreditation, 1] January 1957. 
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familiar with materials suitable for the boys 
and girls they are teaching. High school teach- 
ers too frequently are familiar only with the 
“classic” or “standard” authors taught in 
college or with the materials they used for 
their own course work as college students. Ele- 
mentary school teachers too frequently have 
read only the “old familiar” titles—good as 
they may still be—which they read as children 
in school, but do not know the wealth of ma- 
terial which is now available, suited to the 
abilities and interests of the children they 
teach. Administrators too frequently lack an 
understanding of the educational role which 
the library can play in the school. Both ad- 
ministrators and teachers too frequently fail 
to know, themselves, how to use a library and 
do not teach in such a way as to relate the 
use of the library to the needs of their stu- 
dents. A sound program for the library educa- 
tion of teachers and administrators is there- 
fore a basic need if we are to provide effective 
school library service for our children in the 
future. 

A second basic need is that we fill the gap 
existing between our ideals and principles on 
the one hand and the actual practice by school 
librarians on the other hand. To many school 
librarians are just clerks handing out books 
over the counter; too many wait for the teach- 
ers to come tell them what books they need; 
too many get hysterical when teachers or 
principals begin to talk about using books in 
the classroom. Too many school librarians 
operate libraries in such a way as to actually 
keep children and teachers from finding joy 
and pleasure in the use of these facilities. Too 
many school librarians look upon the provision 
of new teaching materials such as recordings 
and films and filmstrips as a threat to their 
role as “keepers of the book”! And, to tell 
the truth, too many school librarians are in 
fact bogged down with study hall duties, 
responsibility for maintaining order and quiet 
in large reading rooms filled with adolescent 
vitality and effervescence, without adequate 
help, and as a result look with a dubious eye 
upon added duties which should under normal 
circumstances be viewed rather as new op- 
portunities for service. Thus, a second major 
need is a revitalization of our program of 
education for school librarianship and discov- 
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ery of a means of teaching that most difficult 
of all subjects—attitudes and personality. 

A third major need is in the area of rela- 
tionships between school and public librarians 
—particularly those public librarians who 
work with children and young people. We 
have indulged too long in pious platitudes and 
generalizations about “school and public li- 
brary cooperation” without buckling down to 
the hard job of working together on a par- 
ticular task that needs to be done. The few 
exceptions where this has been done are too 
spotty and far between to give us much com- 
fort (although the Indiana Library Associa- 
tion has provided an example of what can be 
done) .* Furthermore, we had to quit worrying 
about “the school or the public library.” The 
truth is we need both and will eventually have 
both. The modern school program demands 
a library in the school and for all grade levels. 
Many factors in our life today unite to de- 
mand a total public library program for all 
ages and eventually we will have that too. 
But we still have a long way to go in working 
together as a team to give.all boys and ‘girls 
all the opportunities they need and will use for 
access to the joy of reading. These three seem 
to the writer to be the basic needs in providing 
effectively for the education of school and 
public librarians, teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. 

Machinery needed—-To these might be 
added other needs which, however, would only 
provide the mechanics for meeting the basic 
needs. Such, for example, the need for an active 
and effective recruiting program for all types 
of librarians including school librarians, sala- 
ries that will reward childrens’ librarians as 
well as school librarians on a fair and equitable 
basis, effective accreditation of undergradu- 
ate curricula in library science, and finally 
programs of education which relate and in- 
tegrate undergraduate specialized training 
with graduate general professional education. 
None of these needs is new and neither are the 
remedies that will be recommended. They can 
be found continuously referred to and ex- 
panded upon in the literature of librarianship 
for at least the past thirty years. It seems 


t Joining forces for library service to youth. Dis- 
tributed by Indiana State Library and Indiana De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 1955. $1.00 
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high time, therefore, that they be given a 
real trial. 

Two aspects of the machinery of improve- 
ment are recruitment and accreditation—both 
parts of the program of the American Library 
Association. Recruitment for school librarian- 
ship could well become a problem of joint 
concern to both ALA and NEA. We should 
recognize that many people go to teachers 
colleges because of their greater accessibility 
but do not always go into teaching. Here is 
one source of new recruits who already have 
an “education” background. Also, too few 
graduates of the “ivy league” colleges and too 
few women from the “big seven” eastern 
women’s colleges have gone into librarianship 
and they could provide prime sources of the 
“strong general education” which library 
schools seek. The new life currently being 
shown by the ALA Joint Committee on Li- 
brary Work as a Career is hopeful but needs 
the strongest support of the Association to re- 
cruit effectively for all fields of library work, 
including school librarianship. 

Another area needing strong support is 
represented by the study of standards by the 
ALA Committee on Accreditation and of cur- 
ricula by a committee of the Library Educa- 
tion Division. The end: sought here is truly 
effective accreditation of undergraduate cur- 
ricula. “The great variety in length, content, 
and quality of the various courses and the 
lack of accreditation or evaluation” was cited 
by Mrs. Morton as one of the most serious 
handicaps five years ago.” The situation is, 
if anything, worse today because of the con- 
tinued proliferation of weak, poorly supported 
courses. A subcommittee of the ALA Com- 
mittee on Accreditation is working with the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education—the new effective body in this 
field—on the basis of the standards first de- 
veloped in 1952. Support and understanding 
of both the ALA and NEA are needed to 
bring about sound standards and a machinery 
for applying them that will result in improve- 
ment of undergraduate instruction. 

The other basic aim of such accreditation, 
however, is the achievement of a reasonably 
uniform curricular pattern and some degree 
of conformity in content, length of courses, 


* Morton, op. cit., p. 367. 


etc., so that undergraduate and graduate 
courses can be correlated. This is needed 
not for the sake of the library schools but 
primarily for the poor student who takes a 
series of undergraduate courses and then finds 
that he is at a dead end or that course work 
has to be duplicated if he continues in librar- 
ianship. These defects can be remedied partly 
by accreditation and partly by cooperation 
among the library education agencies of a 
state or region. The Southeastern Library 
Association has worked effectively in this field 
for some time; Texas and Pennsylvania are 
trying to do so; New Jersey, where, however, 
only two institutions are involved, has already 
achieved a related undergraduate and gradu- 
ate program. 

Fundamental needs—The fundamental rec- 
ommendations however relate to curriculum 
and to materials. In the first place, any in- 
stitution preparing teachers must have a sound 
program of instruction to meet the needs 
in library skills and knowledge of all teachers 
and school administrators. Based on the usual 
instruction in the use of libraries and refer- 
ence tools needed by all college students, this 
program should go on from there to cover 
the following points: (1) knowledge and skill 
in the use of book selection aids and related 
bibliographical tools; (2) a thorough ac- 
quaintance with literature for children or 
young people (according to the level of spe- 
cialization) and (3) a real understanding of 
the role of the library in the modern school, 
with some appreciation of its problems. We 
have long given lip service to such a program. 
Many teachers colleges achieve some of the 
program outlined but few offer the total pro- 
gram; few liberal arts colleges which offer 
teacher education curricula achieve even a 
modicum of the program outlined. These 
areas may be spelled out in course content in 
differing ways but the important point is 
that these should constitute a basic provision 
for all teachers in every teacher-education 
institution: and not until these are achieved 
should the institution offer any program for 
school librarians. However, if an institution 
does make real provision along these lines, 
then on that basis a sound program for school 
librarians could and should be offered in a 
large number of colleges. Undergraduate pro- 
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grams for school librarians, related to grad- 
uate programs and planned as carefully con- 
structed curricula need to be provided in a 
great number of colleges, readily accessible 
to all parts of the country. 

Such programs designed first to meet the 
needs of teachers, and then to meet the needs 
of school librarians, derive directly from a 
philosophy of education which has shifted 
from textbook-centered to materials-centered. 
Instead of building an educational program 
for the imparting of information, both teach- 
ers and librarians need to develop communica- 
tion and research abilities on the part of 
the student, so that rather than becoming a 
reluctant reservoir of facts he learns how to 
locate information in school and throughout 
life. Teachers and librarians working together 
on the basis of such a philosophy can jointly 
arouse interest, present the resources, and then 
instruct in the use of these resources. 

Secondly, we must provide library centers 
for materials needed by teachers and librar- 
ians, in easily accessible locations in every 
state. The minimum in any single teacher- 
education institution is a collection of the 
trade books needed for the level of preparation 
offered by the college. However, just as every 
teacher-education institution should have a lab- 
oratory school, so every laboratory school 
should have a good school library. Such a li- 
brary should meet the best standards in staff, 
materials, and program of service and should 
provide a model for the students of the college 
and for the teachers and administrators in the 
surrounding region—a model of what excellent 
school library service can provide in “building 
a carpet under every classroom.” Beyond that, 
a network of well-stocked materials collections 
is fast becoming a necessity. Every state should 
provide, through its state university and teach- 
ers college libraries, collections where teachers 
and librarians can examine and evaluate text- 
books, trade books, courses of study, units of 
work, film-strips—in short, all the kinds of 
teaching aids needed for the modern school 
program. These collections could serve the 
needs of the students at the college or university 
as well as the needs of teachers in service in the 
surrounding region. They should be adminis- 
tered by qualified staff and supported ade- 
quately enough to provide a flow of new ac- 
quisitions. A few colleges and universities 
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have the kind of materials center recom- 
mended here. What is needed however is full 
and rich provision of such centers for all 
states, easily accessible to all teachers and 
librarians. 

Finally, the professional education of school 
librarians at the graduate level is a continuing 
area of great importance; even if many col- 
leges provided strong well built undergraduate 
curricula, graduate programs would still be 
needed to provide librarians for large schools 
and for supervisory and teaching positions. 
Here, the writer hopes to see imaginative ex- 
perimentation by cooperative action of all 
groups concerned—local public schools, state 
departments of education, the training agen- 
cies, and (is it too much to hope?) educa- 
tional foundations. State departments of edu- 
cation can help by suspending certification 
requirements for experimental programs. 
Local public schools can help by cooperation 
with library-trainee programs and experi- 
mental research. Foundations can help by 
supporting scholarship programs and research 
in the improvement of library service in 
actual school situations. Most important of all, 
library schools can help themselves by initiat- 
ing experimental curricula (such as is being 
done now at Columbia University and at 
Queens College), by providing adequate 
supervision for library-trainees in schools, 
by sharing faculty specialists among neigh- 
boring library schools, and by joint considera- 
tion of school and public library problems 
in every way possible. 

Our thirty-five graduate accredited library 
schools and 375 colleges offering undergradu- 
ate library courses would have looked like 
wealth untold to Mary E. Hall, and her col- 
leagues of 1905, In the period since that time, 
graduate library schools have been established 
sufficiently to serve the entire country and 
many colleges now offer undergraduate educa- 
tion for teachers and librarians, but with wide 
variations in quality. In the next fifty years 
we should aim toward increasing the recruits 
and strengthening the programs of our gradu- 
ate schools. More important, however, we need 
to strengthen and consolidate programs of 
undergraduate library education first for 
teachers and school administrators and second 
for librarians. Will our successors of the year 


2007 look back at us in 1957 and find that 
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they have made substantial achievements 
along these lines? Only time and our will to 
work and to serve the needs of young people 
will tell. 
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DO LIBRARIES 


SUFFER FROM ABSENTEE OWNERSHIP? 


Mr. Hechinger, formerly education editor of 
the New York Herald-Tribune, is now assoct- 
ate publisher of the Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Sunday Herald. He is the author of the book, 
“An Adventure in Education,” published by 
Macmillan in 1956. 


It was in post-war Germany that I first be- 
came fully aware of the vital part that can, 
and must, be played in a democracy by the 
public library. I was on an inspection tour 
of the educational institutions, and the li- 
braries were part of the agenda. The first 
thing that struck me was that the idea of the 
“open shelf” had become something of a politi- 
cal issue: Many German librarians objected 
violently to the very idea of ordinary citizens 
“snooping” all over the place. In addition, 
they felt the idea was an American import— 
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imposed by the conqueror on the defeated 
nation—and they didn’t like it. 

In its negative way this lower-key battle 
served powerfully to remind me of the place of 
the library and of the freely accessible book 
in a free society. It also made me ask myself 
whether we in the United States are not in- 
clined to take our libraries too much for 
granted. I no longer had any doubt that our 
free, open shelf, libraries are a vital part of 
our way of life; but I did begin to doubt very 
seriously whether we make the best use of 
them and, even more important, whether we 
support them properly. 

There is a tendency to consider anything 
that is called “public” as simply free and auto- 
matically available. We are used to saying 
“The public schools belong to the people,” 
and for a long time we let it go at that. Then 
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suddenly we woke up to realize that this 
well-sounding cliché is totally meaningless, 
unless ownership is real. In the case of the 
schools it had, for better than 20 years, been 
nothing more than absentee ownership. 

It was only when the schools began to come 
apart at the seams, both physically and in- 
tellectually, that a vast citizen movement 
started to reverse the trend and once again 
to make both interest and ownership real. 

I suspect something along the same lines is 
desperately needed, if the libraries are to re- 
main public, in fact, as well as in name. 

America is not a very book-minded country. 
Once we leave the metropolitan areas, the 
search for a real book shop becomes a major 
(and usually frustrating) expedition. Gener- 
ally it is easier to find a laundromat or a 
dozen bars. This being the case, the public 
library becomes even more vital. And yet, ex- 
cept among a devoted group of students and 
some professional people, the library has few 
active friends and supporters. 

What is the answer? 

I think the answer is not simply in telling 
the people about the library, or to send out 
public relations folders asking for support. 
The answer must begin in the home. 

Before we can hope to stimulate a citizens’ 
movement in support of the libraries, we must 
get the citizen to the point of rediscovering the 
book. Book shelves in the home must again 
become useful, rather than merely decorative 
furniture. Parents,. instead of scooping their 
children up from the floor in front of the 
television screen and carrying them to bed, 
must again begin to read their children to 
sleep. 

Books should be all around the house. The 
habit of browsing, which is the first step 
toward needing the library, can become as 
automatic as turning the dial of the TV set 
or putting the records on the hi-fi set. 

I am shocked whenever I find schools—and 
I find them often—without libraries. When I 
hear that the allowance for library books is 
something in the neighborhood of thirty-five 
cents per child a year, I see in my mind’s eye 
a generation of children growing up with very 
little familiarity with books. They will be very 
lukewarm supporters of the public libraries. 
People don’t support the things they don’t 
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think they need. And people don’t think they 
need the things they have not been familiar 
with, and dependent on, since childhood. The 
first need is for teachers and librarians to get 
together—in a nationwide conspiracy. 

And yet, I think there are trends and hints 
which show that there is every possibility of 
fanning the spark that will create real en- 
thusiasm and active support. 

In recent weeks I have been attending, in 
several communities, some of the evening dis- 
cussion groups on The Great Books and on 
Great Ideas in Education. They were con- 
ducted in the local libraries. They were at- 
tended by librarians. There was the significant 
atmosphere—the presence of books. 

On another occasion I was asked to join 
a group which, every other week, spends an 
evening over the discussion, in someone’s 
home, of one specific book. The members are 
expected to have read the book, and they use 
the library avidly. 

Perhaps the most hopeful sign of a new 
future of active cooperation between the li- 
braries and the citizens is in the growing 
number of elementary schools which, almost 
from the first year, make the public library a 
regular place to visit, not just an “academic 
field trip” but a get-acquainted call. I went 
along with several groups of six and seven- 
year-olds. It was exciting to see them admire 
the stacks of books, to get to know the li- 
brarian, to learn all about the wonderland 
that is opened up by that simple passport— 
the library card. 

The possibilities of future action and de- 
velopment seem to me unlimited. But to realize 
them fully, librarians must do what the best 
among the teachers and school administrators 
have begun to consider an absolute necessity? 
They must take the people into their confi- 
dence, must discuss with them the problems 
and projects of the libraries. : 

This can be done, I believe, without in- 
viting unreasonable public pressures. There 
is no reason why the projects of the public 
libraries could not, and should not, be carried 
out with the aid of citizens’ committees. Nor 
is there any reason why the libraries should 
not take the initiative and approach every 
civic meeting—from the chambers of com- 
merce and the labor unions, to the more di- 
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_ rectly related literary teas—and offer selected 
lists of books to support the programs—even 
without being asked. The commentators and 
. newscasters of local radio and TV stations, 
too, could be actively aided by the libraries, 
and some well-deserved occasional mention 
of that fact on the air would not hurt the li- 
| braries either. 


. TO SERVE IS TO SERVE 


Ralph G. Newman is proprietor of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Book Shop in Chicago; Vice- 
president of the Board of the Oak Park Public 
Library and a Past-president of the Friends 
of the Chicago Public Library; a Trustee of 
Lincoln College (Lincoln, Illinois) and of 
Lincoln Memorial University (Harrogate, 
Tennessee); a Director of the Illinois State 
Historical Society; a member of ALA and the 
Trustees’ Section of its Public Libraries Di- 
vision. 


To be a member of one’s community library 
or school board is an honor, and certainly a 
great source of pride to the recipient of that 
honor, whether it comes as the result of ap- 
pointment or election. But to accent honor in 
relation to service on a school or library 
board tends toward complete distortion of the 
function of the individual holding the posi- 
tion, and can seriously interfere with the 
choice of the best person for such service. It 
is unfortunate that in many instances appoint- 
ment or election to either school or library 
board has been sought by people who merely 
wished to enhance their importance in their 
communities, or in other cases wanted to use 
the position as a stepping-stone to political 
advancement. Too often, also, a mayor or 
city council will appoint a man to a board in 
payment of a political debt. 

The education of our young people is the 
most important task facing this country. With 
growing population, the task is becoming 


The point of all this is quite simple. Nothing 
becomes public by mostly being labeled so. 
The British public schools, despite their name, 
are highly exclusive. A Public Library be- 
comes exclusive, too, unless it can establish 
direct and working links between itself and 
the citizens. Absentee ownership never leads to 
a happy, efficient, and successful venture. 
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more and more difficult at every point from 
the local through the Federal level. To guide 
the planning and administration of education, 
whether it be through the public school or 
the public library, is a very grave responsi- 
bility, and those individuals charged with that 
responsibility should be most carefully se- 
lected. Mere interest and desire to serve, though 
laudable qualifications, are not sufficient. The 
trustee should have the kind of background 
and experience which will enable him to meet 
intelligently the manifold problems to which he 
is constantly exposed in the discharge of his 
responsibility. 

Since my personal experience has been with 
the Oak Park (Illinois) Public Library, I can 
best illustrate this point by naming the per- 
sonnel of our board, and the qualities which 
each one brings to its work. 

Our current president, Edmund Luff, is an 
executive of one of the country’s leading manu- . 
facturers of ink. Businesswise, he has had 
considerable contact with educational institu- 
tions. In his firm he happens to be concerned 
with public relations, which gives him im- 
portant knowledge of the field so vital to any 
public educational institution. Personally, he 
has always been interested in educational pro- 
jects in our village. He served for several 
years as a member of the board of the Friends 
of the Oak Park Public Library and he is a 
leading spirit in our Village Art Fair, He 
knows books, is interested in the furtherance 
of cultural and educational activities, and is 
well known and liked in the community. 
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The secretary of our board, Mrs. Fanny M. 
Eggleston, has been a member for many, 
many years. She has a very keen knowledge 
of politics, a dedicated interest in books, and 
perhaps knows the personnel of our library 
staff better than any other member of the 
board. She also has a fine business back- 
ground and contacts, and her advice on many 
business matters, added to her long experience 
on the board, is invaluable. 


The Library Board described in this article is 
a well-rounded board for the community u 
represents—a residential suburb practically 
devoid of industry. As elected representatives 
in a library conscious town they feel a strong 
responsibility to provide the best in library 
service. They are sensitive to the separation of 
responsibility between the Board as a policy 
making group and the librarian as the ad- 
ministrator within the established policy. The 
Oak Park Board comes closer to the descrip- 
tion of an ideal board than any with which I 
have worked. Lester L. STOFFEL, Librarian, 
Oak Park Public Library 


Walter F. Cunningham has been a member 
of the board for a long time, is one of the 
leading attorneys in the Chicago area, and 
brings to the board that very necessary legal 
knowledge which we must constantly use. It 
is most essential that a library board—or a 


school board—have, if possible, a lawyer as 


one of its members. So often this eliminates 
the necessity of waiting until some outsider 
can be consulted on some legal matter. Mr. 
Cunningham also has a keen knowledge of 
financial matters, and no school: or library 
board is ever free of financial problems. 

Mr. William Y. Gilmore, Jr., is one of the 
leading merchants in Oak Park. He heads an 
organization whose roots go back to the 
earliest days of the village, and perhaps knows 
more people in our community than anyone 
on our board. Of course, he is a fine business- 
man and helps give our library a first-rate 
business administration. As operator of the 
leading merchantile establishment in the vil- 
lage, he is in constant touch with the very 
public we serve. 

Mrs. Wescott McCain is a housewife who 
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has for many years been devotedly interested 
in the Public Library. She also served as a 
member of the board of the Friends of the 
Oak Park Public Library, and has had particu- 
larly intimate connections with our main 
branch. She was thoroughly familiar with li- 
brary problems before she came on our board. 
She has taken a great interest in some of our 
construction and maintenance problems, and 
has made herself completely familiar with 
them. Extremely important is the fact that she 
has the time to devote to the almost daily de- 
mands of her position on the board. She is also 
a most gracious hostess, and has usually taken 
leadership in arranging the social affairs so 
necessary to the operation of the library, She 
is active in other local group projects, and 
has a finger on the pulse of public opinion. 

I came to the library board as a bookman. 

We are a particularly congenial group, 
realizing that what one does not have to offer 
is supplied by another. We believe that the 
experience and abilities of each one are essen- 
tial to the successful functioning of the board 
as custodian of our Public Library. 

In Oak Park members of the library board 
are elected. At the last election no director 
solicited the position. All were asked to run, 
and recommendations for their selection came 
from the Friends of the Oak Park Public 
Library, that dedicated body of folks who, 
like all similar groups, is devoted to the best 
interests of the one institution in the village 
which serves every member of the community. 

Library and school board members or trus- 
tees have much in common. They must know 
people and love books. They must love people 
and know books. They must be competent in 
their own occupations, but must know others 
—business administration, architecture, build- 
ing maintenance, personnel administration. 
They must be outstanding in their communi- 
ties, not from the standpoint of notoriety, but 
with accomplishments of the kind that will 
give the people in their communities confi- 
dence in their ability, judgement and char- 
acter, They must be close to these people, and 
sensitive to the currents of public opinion. 
Beyond all that, they must be able and willing 
to give hours of their time and attention to 
their custodianship. They must want to serve 
——not to be served, 
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In order to do all this, outside of busy 
working hours and family obligations, they 
must believe completely in what they are 
serving. The school, the library, the church 
are the vital core of every community and of 
democratic society, Only through the most 
faithful stewardship of citizen groups to the 


best interests of these institutions can America 
remain for itself and for the rest of the world 
what it was proclaimed by the one man who, 
tutored mostly by borrowed books, rose to the 
highest position of trust in the land—‘“the 
last, best hope of earth.” 





Mr. Eby is well-known for his work in the 
field of Labor and is a professor in the Di- 
vision of Social Sciences, University of 
Chicago. 


During the holidays as I was writing this 
article one of my former students came to 
visit me. For the last half year she has served 
as educational director of one of the larger 
ILGWU locals in New York. Her boss, she 
told me, is a very successful union organizer, 
administrator and negotiator. He reads He- 
brew, speaks and reads Yiddish, and if he 
must, he can “get by” in several other lan- 
guages. Furthermore, he is well read and 
articulate. “But,” she continued, “he has no 
formal education, and I have a degree from 
the University of Chicago. He feels inferior 
and wants me to reassure him after his 
speeches that he is wonderful; the best.” 

“I understand,” I replied. “What you are 
now experiencing was often my experience. 
How well I recall my last luncheon with one 
of the top officers of CIO. ‘Eby,’ he said, ‘you 
can quit the CIO and go to the University of 
Chicago. If I left, I would have to go back 


to winding armatures.” And again, I re- 
member that some years after I had left the 
CIO and became a university professor I 
called on an international officer who often 
had kept my heels cooling in his reception 
room when I was merely Research and Edu- 
cation director. This time he welcomed me at 
once, rose from his desk, walked across the 
room and greeted me with, “How are you 
professor? What can I do for you?” 

These illustrations show, I think, labor’s 
interest in and attitude toward education—one 
that has existed from the time of its first 
articulated expression until its latest resolu- 
tions. Labor’s interest in education has al- 
ways been the same. Education to the worker 
is an open sesame to the promised land of 
opportunity and fulfillment of democracy. 
This hope comes from a constant fear that the 
workers and their children would not have 
equal opportunities because they did not and 
do not have equal educational advantages. 

Along with the demand for ever greater 
support of public education on the part of 
labor, there has also, since the beginning, 
been an interest by the workers in self- 
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improvement, adult education, in lecture 
courses and books, in improved social condi- 
tions growing out of the application of 
utopian vision to reality. 

Let us now review some of the early evi- 
dence. In the 1830’s at the head of the edi- 
torial column in almost every working man’s 
newspaper there was placed the demand for 
“Equal Universal Education.” Labor wanted 
equal educational opportunity for both the 
rich and the poor. The workmen based their 
position on the philosophy of equal rights 
in the Declaration of Independence, and sup- 
ported it with the unassailable argument “that 
as future citizens, it was imperative that all 
children have the education that would enable 
them to vote intelligently.” Never have a 
people had greater faith in education than this 
generation of Americans. 

Listen to a report of a Philadelphia work- 
ingmen’s group: “It appears, therefore, to the 
committee that there can be no liberty without 
a wide diffusion of real intelligence; that the 
members of a republic, should all be alike 
instructed in the nature and character of their 
equal rights and duties, as human beings and 
as Citizens. ...” It was also argued that only 
an effective system of public schools could 
prevent children from being contaminated by 
evil influences in society and as a result yield 
an abundant harvest for “magdalens and 
penitentaries” or fall victim to intemperance 
“that assassinator of private peace and public 
virtue.” Over and over they (labor) asserted 
their claim that “education was the very 
foundation of our democratic form of govern- 
ment” and they wanted “an educational sys- 
tem that shall unite under the same roof the 
children of the poor man and the rich, the 
widow’s charge and the orphan . . . where the 
road to distinction shall be superior industry, 
virtue and acquirement, without reference to 
descent.” Even then as now, the American 
workers were trying to better their lot, were, in 
sociological language, upward mobile, and 
they were interested in education as a means 
of achieving status denied to them. Interest in 
education rested on the belief that only as 
workers were educated could they take their 
proper roles as citizens and legislators. Here 
again there is nothing particularly new. Today 
in union after union the educational directors 
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are also directors of its political education 
and action. 

During the course of my years of activity 
in organized labor, I have written infinite 
numbers of resolutions supporting child- 
welfare legislation, education, libraries, and 
adult education on every level from local 
community to Washington. Since those days, I 
have read hundreds of other such resolutions. 
The emphasis remains the same. Children and 
an informed electorate are our most valuable 
democratic resources and schools and libraries 
are the means for their development. To 
achieve their fullest development they must 
also have the advantage of economic security. 
These three aspects work together for this 
development. All of this is possible only if the 
workers are literate, socially conscious and 
politically active. 

Now let me relate this interest to libraries, 
and I do so very frankly. Organized labor as 
I have experienced it has never taken ade- 
quate advantage of libraries, either public or 
private. Many of the workers have felt and 
still do that the libraries, like the schools, are 
controlled by the privileged—that it is almost 
impossible to get libraries to stock and display 
labor’s pamphlets and labor’s papers. In other 
words, their attitude toward libraries is a 
reflection of their attitude toward Boards of 
Regents and Boards of Education which they 
regard as representatives of special privilege; 
business and professional men. 

Progress, however, is being made. Along 
with the increase in political activity by labor 
on the federal and state level has gone the 
realization that many of the decisions effecting 
labor’s children take place on the local level. 

We are, though, still a long way from the 
time where representation of interests approxi- 
mates, on school and library board, a degree 
of equality. And it is often labor’s fault. The 
grumblings are not followed up by action, 
and labor does not necessarily develop enough 
men willing to serve intelligently in these ca- 
pacities. 

When I was younger and more naive, I 
assumed that just being a labor man on a 
board was enough. Now I am much more 
concerned about his interests and ability to 
serve the welfare of all concerned. Neverthe- 
less, the point holds. Labor wants and has a 
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right to equal presentation of its point of 
view through equal representation in the areas 
where decisions are made. 

But it is not my ambition to be a special 
pleader. I have been that too long. What I 
prefer to emphasize is a philosophy of educa- 
tion adequate to meet a world of automation 
and increasing leisure. 

“Schools and colleges,’ said Alexander 
Meiklejohn when at St. John’s, “are not 
something apart from the social order to 
which they belong. They are that order trying 
to prepare its youth for participation in its 
own activities—and a society can only teach 
. .. the knowledge, the values and the beliefs 
which it has.” | 

What concerns me today is the increasing 
tendency on the part of organized labor to be 
subverted by the values of the society it would 
reform. Instead of education being the means 
to a better world built on a purer democracy, 
education is to be the means of achieving 
better income and bigger status. Education is, 
in the words of one writer, the means by which 
“we can all become middle class.” Success is 
not in the terms of dreams realized, but in 
the glass-top desks and air-conditioned offices 
with their piped-in music, by which labor apes 
their business counter-parts. 

Here again illustration is better than argu- 
ment. Early this winter a young and idealistic 
student of mine was being interviewed for a 
job in the national AFL-CIO. The final argu- 
ments for the benefits of the job were that 
“this is such a nice place to work. We have 
security, a short work week and air-condi- 
tioned offices, piped-in music and a coffee bar.” 
I do not deny that these attributes are all good 
in their place but hardly seem argument 
enough for a girl who wanted to work at a 
job which offered her the opportunity to 
dream dreams and take risks in their fulfill- 
ment! 

So, my argument runs, the same idealism 
which motivated labor’s early drive for equal 
education and opportunity and marked so 
much of its activity has a tendency to dis- 
appear in an American society, increasingly 
secularistic, materialistic, and upward mobile. 

Probably the best way to illustrate my 
point is to ask a question which is common 
to all who know and love the labor movement. 


Where will the idealism and dedication which 
gave the labor movement its soul come from 
when the generation passes whose roots were 
religious and socialistic? This is a question 
which Will Herberg and I spent a long time 
discussing the last time we met. And our con- 
clusion was that the “business unionist and 
the professional was taking over;” that for 
the expert there isn’t too much difference in 
working for a union than for a corporation. 

The question, then, which I am asking in 
Prof. Meiklejohn’s terms is: what are the 
values the labor movement as an integral part 
of our society is interested in perpetuating? 
Does it ask not only that there be more pro- 
duction in an ever expanding economy or the 
uses to which that production is put? In its 
striving for a shorter work week and greater 
leisure, does it concern itself with a creative 
use of leisure? And certainly security is an 
excellent aspiration, but does the security for 
ourselves destroy the very initiative which 
makes security possible? There are other and 
broader questions. Must we go on forever 
stabilizing our economy with war and welfare; 
and what will be the ultimate result of debt 
and inflation? 

These are important questions, and yet there 
is another of which we have a most dramatic 
example at this time. Must power and its 
implications be forever studied in situations 
related to the persons affected outside of the 
labor movement, and never within its own 
structure? Right now, as I write, David Mac- 
Donald is being challenged for the presidency 
of the Steel Workers by Donald Rarick. The 
issue is the recent dues increases and it is a 
perfectly justifiable one. If one can judge by 
reading and experience, Rarick is being 
treated as a traitor. This is tragic, for in so 
doing the very principles which labor histori- 
cally extolled are being violated, and democ- 
racy is being denied in the very world where 
it should be most meaningful. Actually the 
union should glory in the development of an 
opposition. And education if it is to be mean- 
ingful must be meaningful in immediate ex- 
periences and immediate situations! In other 
words, labor today can no longer plead its 
weakness nor the inferiority complexes of the 
leaders as reasons for denying to its members 
the freedom which in the political and eco- 
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nomic orbit makes the present influence pos- 
sible! Therefore, it is my contention that 
labor’s interest in education should be the 
same as all sensitive Americans, the develop- 
ment of Americans informed and courageous 
enough to question power relations wherever 
they infringe on the individuals be that union, 
voluntary organization, or government. I 
argue this way because I believe that the life 
of the spirit must be lived in the situations in 
which we find ourselves and the greatest threat 
to the free spirit are masses and herded 
people be they massed and herded by dictator- 
ship in nations or made to conform by the 
pressures of the mass media. What seems to 
me then what labor’s interest in schools and 
children, in libraries and books must mean 
today if labor be true to its heritage was best 
expressed by Alfred North Whitehead. 


“You may perhaps, by some great reform, 
obviate the worst kind of sweated labor 
and the insecurity of employment. But you 
can never greatly increase average in- 


ADULT EDUCATORS GET TOGETHER 


Mrs. Stevenson is the deputy executive secre- 
tary of the ALA, director of the ALA Adult 
Education Office, and president-elect of the 
Adult Education Association of the USA. This 
article was written in consultation with Le- 
land Bradford and Robert Luke, director and 
assistant director of the NEA Adult Education 
Service, and Malcolm S. Knowles, administra- 
tive coordinator of the Adult Education As- 
sociation of the USA. 


The question is—do they? The answer is, 
yes, but they should do more of it. As in- 
dividuals from different disciplines, but with 
a common objective, they get together in 
increasing instances; sharing a common ob- 
jective, they are getting closer together in 
their methods of attaining that objective—a 
well-educated, responsible citizen. 
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comes. On that side all hope of Utopia is 
closed to you. It would, however, require 
no very great effort to use your schools to 
produce a population with some love of 
music, some enjoyment of drama, and some 
joy in beauty of form and color. We could 
also provide means for the satisfaction of 
these emotions in the general life of the 
population. .. . Today we deal with herded 
town populations, reared in a scientific age. 
I have no doubt that unless we can meet the 
new age with new methods, to sustain for 
our populations the life of the spirit, sooner 
or later, amid some savage outbreak of de- 
feated longings, the fate of Russia will be 
the fate of England.” 
But perhaps this was said long ago by one 
who recognized the need for bread by, “Man 
liveth not by bread alone.” 

It was because those early spokesmen for 
labor saw education as the means of a better 
life both in things spiritual as well as ma- 
terial, that I covet the same heritage for their 
successors, 





by Grace T. Stevenson 


Some of this “getting together” is inevi- 
table. During the past twenty-five years adult 
education, in terms of enrollments in organ- 
ized classes, has grown from around 15 mil- 
lion to around 40 million. There has been a 
corresponding growth in the less formal kind 
of adult education provided by churches, Y’s, 
unions, industry, governmental agencies, 
community centers, and clubs. Libraries act as 
resource centers for all of these agencies, as 
well as for individuals who may or may not 
participate in their educational offerings. 
During these years libraries have, with in- 
creasing frequency, initiated and sponsored 
adult education programs of their own, or 
have co-sponsored programs with other 
agencies. With so many adult educators on the 
scene “getting together” would appear un- 
avoidable. 
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During the past thirty years we have pur- 
posely met together at the local, state and na- 
tional level to consider common problems and 
plan ways to meet those problems, to exchange 
information and experience, to learn new 
methods and techniques, to talk shop—to talk. 
This was often brought about by more or less 
formal organizations such as adult education 
committees or councils. These were formed, 
developed—and flourished—in the thirties, 
but with a few notable exceptions, such as 
Denver and Boston, later years saw many 
of them dwindle and disappear. Very recently 
there has been a sort of renascence of adult 
education committees and councils due to the 
influence of the Adult Education Association. 
At the national level the Adult Education 
Association, and its arm, the Council of Na- 
tional Organizations, have been more success- 
ful in bringing together a real cross section 
of people and organizations engaged in adult 
education than have met together before. The 
professors of adult education, the Junior 
League, agricultural extension, labor unions, 
the League of Women Voters, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, librarians, uni- 
versity extension, Parent-Teacher Association, 
public school adult educators—all of these, 
and more—meet and talk together. 

Ten states have adult education councils to 
which a variety of state agencies and groups 
send representatives. Some states, such as 
California, have a statewide committee com- 
posed of key people in adult education agen- 
cies. Nineteen states have adult education as- 
sociations in which people from a variety of 
agencies and organizations take part. All of 
these state groups consider their state prob- 
lems and work together on them. 

Getting together at local and state com- 
mittee and council meetings, and at national 
conferences, carries over to the back home job. 
Information acquired on these occasions, and 
contacts established, often lead to cooperation 
at different levels and in a variety of situa- 
tions. This cooperation in joint enterprises 
is helping to bring adult educators to a more 
nearly common approach in philosophy and 
method. The librarian, for instance, enlists the 
help of the university in studying and plan- 
ning for the community she serves; the 


AAUW asks the library to help plan and co- 


sponsor a series of discussion programs and 
the public school adult educator decides that 
some of the methods used by the informal 
adult educator would improve his classes. 
The church worker in his family life classes, 
the clubwoman in her study of civic problems, 
the librarian who is working with groups, 
are seeing more clearly how their planning 
and programming can be strengthened by the 
formal disciplines. At the same time those 
engaged in formal teaching, public schools, 
university extension, professors of adult edu- 
cation are realizing that there is merit in some 
of the less formal techniques used by their 
colleagues, There is still progress to be made 
in both directions but here are a few ex- 
amples, and many more could be cited. 
Regional librarians in Tennessee, anxious 
to have their libraries fulfill their roles as 
educational institutions are working with the 
state planning commission, an economist and 
a political scientist in studying their com- 
munities. The Council of National Organiza- 
tions, in several workshops, has brought to- 
gether representatives from various agencies 
to learn television techniques, how to handle 
controversial materials, and the adult edu- 
cational implications of social trends, 
Malcolm Knowles acted as consultant for 
the Adult Education Workshop held in con- 
nection with the ALA Miami Beach Confer- 
ence, and both he and Robert Luke have acted 
as consultants to, or have participated in, 
meetings of library groups in various states. 
Several professors of adult education met with 
library school administrators and librarians 
to discuss the kind of training needed by li- 
brarians doing adult education work. Further 
cooperation between library schools and the 
departments of adult education situated in the 
same universities has resulted. There has been 
notable cooperation among local educational 
institutions and agencies of all kinds in most 
of the cities which have established educa- 
tional television stations. They have planned, 
and carried out campaigns for funds, have 
fought for legislation where needed, and they 
now plan together to insure the best possible 
programming. In several states, including 
Georgia, North Carolina, Massachusetts and 
Washington film service in public libraries is 
made possible through cooperative arrange- 
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ments between the libraries and state depart- 
ments of education or state universities. It is a 
common practice of librarians in planning 
workshops to enlist the aid of college and uni- 
versity faculty and the staffs of other agencies. 
All of this is good. But it is not good 
enough. Too many of us are still jogging 
along in blinders seeing only our own narrow 
way, unmindful of the many resources at hand 
—other people, other institutions—that could 
strengthen our own programs and give our 
communities better overall educational op- 
portunities. There are still millions of people 
whom we do not reach at all. Among those 
we do reach, a considerable proportion are 
signed up for classes in crafts and square- 
dancing, or go on year after year reading the 
latest trivia. Helping people to a healthy use 
of leisure time is legitimate, but a mind that 
is stimulated is also recreated—to the benefit 
of the individual and the world he lives in. 
Adult education in this country is in the 
process of maturing, like the rest of our culture. 


Institutions and organizations engaged in 
adult education are not sure of their role, 
or, being too sure of it, they hug it to them- 
selves, fearful of seeing it change. Some of us 
are so preoccupied with our own goals that it 
is difficult for us to see the goals of other 
organizations, and how we might strengthen 
each other. We need better communication at 
all levels; between the schools and the informal 
agencies locally; between state institutions, 
organizations, and agencies; between the sev- 
eral national organizations. The Adult Educa- 
tion Association offers the best single vehicle 
for this. It should be strengthened to that pur- 
pose, as a place where we can exchange ideas 
with people from other disciplines and from 
other kinds of agencies about how to solve the 
problems of our day. 

There is work to be done. All of our efforts 
and resources together are not sufficient to the 
task, but if we really get together we can 
offer the people of this country a better brand 
of adult education than they are now getting. 


ALA AND NEA—PARTNERS IN FEDERAL RELATIONS 





Miss Bennett is the ALA Washington Office 
Director; Mr. McCaskill is the director of the 
NEA Federal Relations Division. 


According to the United States Bureau of the 
Census there are more than 4,000 trade and 
professional associations organized on a na- 
tionwide basis. The great majority of these 
organizations are what we would call trade 
associations that have been formed to promote 
commercial interests. Each year, the U.S. 
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by Julia Bennett 
and James McCaskill 


Office of Education publishes the Education 
Directory of which Part IV is a directory of 
some 350 national organizations in education. 
The National Education Association and its 
departments are listed; the American Library 
Association is listed; and the listings range 
from such broadly inclusive groups as NEA 
and ALA to what must -be a fairly select 
specialized group, the American Theological 
Library Association. Indeed, it is hard to 
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name a special area of education in which 
there is not some national professional or- 
ganization, unless that area is one so new that 
its specialists have not had time to organize 
themselves. 

Of the 350 national educational organiza- 
tions listed by the U.S. Office of Education, 
only 69 have a Washington headquarters or a 
Washington office. Subtracting from this num- 
ber the 19 departments of the NEA which 
operate from its headquarters building leaves 
50 national organizations in education which 
maintain a Washington office. Unfortunately, 
the Census Bureau’s directory of national as- 
sociations is not organized to show readily 
which of these have a Washington head- 
quarters. However, by comparison with the 50 
education organizations in Washington, the 
Washington telephone directory takes two and 
a half pages to list American associations and 
national councils of something or other rang- 
ing in variety from the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads to the National Potato Council. 


At this point the worldly-wise reader will 
murmur to himself “lobbies,” a word bearing 
the connotation of clandestine and somewhat 
illicit operations, True, many of the national 
associations and councils in Washington are 
lobbies and make no pretense of being any- 
thing else. It is not true, however, that all 
national organizations with a Washington 
headquarters or Washington office are there 
primarily to act as lobbies. Many are engaged 
in research or informational work which re- 
quires frequent contact with one or more 
federal agencies. 

Several national organizations, whose pri- 
mary interests are of a professional or special- 
ist nature, are also interested in federal legis- 
lation and in other federal activities that may 
affect them. In this group are such organiza- 
tions as the American Medical Association, the 
labor unions, and several of the educational 
organizations including NEA and ALA. The 
NEA has had its headquarters in Washington 
since 1917 and the ALA, while keeping its 
headquarters in Chicago, has maintained a 
Washington office since 1945. Both organiza- 
tions are deeply interested in activities of the 
federal government that affect education and 
libraries. Yet of neither association would it be 


fair to say that its primary function is to 
lobby for education or for libraries.. 

The truth of the matter, whether we like it 
or not, is that the federal government touches 
the interests of education and libraries in so 
many ways that some kind of federal relations 
function on the ‘part of NEA and ALA is 
needed if only to safeguard our interests. At 
the same time, it must be frankly realized that 
important national needs for educational and 
cultural improvement will go unmet without 
adequate federal action. Therefore, NEA, 
through its Legislative Commission and Di- 
vision, and ALA, through its Washington 
office, promote interest in sound legislation 
that will benefit schools and libraries and 
work with federal agencies in developing those 
programs that affect schools or libraries. 

Although their interests are necessarily di- 
verse, the NEA and ALA have worked to- 
gether with significant results in four im- 
portant areas of legislation. In three of these 


four areas, this cooperation has resulted in 


passage of bills by Congress; in the last, our 
cooperation has helped keep an important 
issue before the public and the Congress. 
Together we have seen passed legislation to 
reduce postal rates on audio-visual materials, 
to reduce the income tax paid by retired 
people, and to make federal grants to the 
states for rural library services. We are still 
working on further improvements in the postal 
classification of educational materials and for 
federal aid for education, in particular, 
federal aid for school construction. 

On the wall of the office of NEA’s Legisla- 
tive Commission and of ALA’s Washington 
ofice hangs a framed picture of President 
Eisenhower signing Public Law 141, 83rd 
Congress, the Carlson-St. George Act which 
permits films, records, and other audio-visual 
materials to be sent to and from schools and 
libraries at reduced rates. What makes the 
picture significant is that standing behind the 
President is a representative of NEA’s De- 
partment of Audio-Visual Instruction, the 
director of the ALA Washington Office, and 
a representative of NEA’s Division of Legisla- 
tion and Federal Relations. Sharing informa- 
tion about legislative developments, making 
calls together on key members of Congress, 


‘comparing notes on testimony to be sub- 
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mitted to Congressional committees—these 
are some of the ways in which we worked 
with one another to steer the bill through 
House and Senate committees for eventual 
floor action. 


During the 84th Congress, NEA and ALA 


have been working on a bill to provide a more 


equitable classification for educational ma- 
terials that are now sent through the mails 
at much higher rates than seem necessary or 
just. Librarians are familiar with the problem 
of sending typed theses through the mail; 
schoolmen face a similar inequity when they 
send a group of tests to a central testing serv- 
ice to be scored. In each case the Post Office 
Department treats them as first-class mail and 
charges accordingly. Similarly, bound song- 
books can be sent through the mail at book 
rates, but the same music in separate sheets 
must go as parcel post. In the 85th Congress 
NEA and ALA will continue to work for pas- 
sage of legislation to end such inequities as 
well as to remove the zoning limitation on the 
library book rate. 

Less well known to many people, teachers 
and librarians alike, is the close cooperation 
between NEA and ALA on getting the Mason 
amendment made part of the Internal Re- 
venue Code of 1954. Retired librarians, 
teachers, policemen, firemen, and many others 
who must live on a small fixed income in 
later life benefit from the provision sponsored 
by Representative Noah Mason (R-II) that 
allows a 20 per cent tax credit on the first 
$1200 of retirement income. 

On the other hand, practically all ALA 
members know that the 84th Congress passed 
a bill introduced by Representative Edith 
Green (D-Ore.) which, as Public Law 597, 
will bring slightly more than $2 million in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957 to the states 
for extending their rural library services. Pas- 
sage of this bill represents more than a decade 
of work by ALA assisted by NEA and the 
NEA Department of Rural Education. Now we 
will join our efforts to see that appropriations 
for the grant program are increased to the 
$7.5 million authorized by the law. 

In one important endeavor success has 
eluded us. For more than 30 years NEA has 
worked for passage of legislation that would 
bring substantial federal support to the states 
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for education. In 1950, ALA adopted a policy 
favoring federal aid for public education. 
Since then, the ALA has rarely missed an op- 
portunity to join NEA in working for school 
construction and other bills to help finance 
good schools. 

Although the principal form of federal aid 
legislation to receive NEA and ALA attention 
has been a succession of school construction 
bills, our two associations worked hard dur- 
ing the spring and summer of 1953 to get the 
oil-for-education amendment made part of the 
law that defines the federal interest in the 
resources of the Outer Continental Shelf. Even 
though we joined with several other groups 
working to focus public attention on the oil- 
for-education idea our efforts came to naught. 

While 1956 saw ALA achieve one of its 
long-sought-for goals, the Library Services 
Act, it also saw the Kelley school construction 
bill badly defeated. The fact that the two bills 
came up in the same year and went before 
the same committees of the House and Senate 
complicated matters somewhat. It meant, for 
instance, that ALA had to concentrate its 
efforts on the library bill and NEA on the 
school construction bill without much op- 
portunity for either to spur an all-out cam- 
paign on the other organization’s bill. One 
redeeming feature of this coincidence was that 
we could and did share information on the 
attitudes of key committee members on both 
the library and school bills. 

This year, in the 85th Congress, school con- 
struction will again be a major domestic issue. 
The President’s State of the Union and Budget 
Messages have stressed the need for legisla- 
tion to help our states and localities. Early in 
December some 30 National organizations, 
including ALA, were represented in a meeting 
sponsored by the NEA Legislative Commis- 
sion. This was a working session to plan 
strategy and to develop organizational sup- 
port for a school construction bill. Through 
your ALA Washington Newsletter and the 
ALA Bulletin you will be kept fully informed 
on the progress of this legislation, Through 
its newsletters and the NEA Journal, NEA 
will tell its members about developments that 
affect the new library services program. To- 
gether we will work in the interests, not so 
much of teachers or librarians, but rather of 
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children and youth for whom good schools 
and libraries are the “Open Sesame” to the 


FORTY-EIGHT TRUNK LINES 


kind of growth and development the citizens 
of tomorrow need. 





by Lura Gibbons Currier 


Miss Currier is director of the Mississippi Li- 
brary Commission. 


Patronage or proficiency? 

How much? How long? In what places? To 
what extent? 

A milepost so significant as a centennial 
merits more than passing notice. Indeed the 
occasion for celebration might well be ex- 
tended to include some serious stocktaking. 
NEA and ALA, having walked hand in hand 
for nearly a century of educational endeavor, 
might do well to encourage their proteges, the 
States, to take a long and studied look in the 
mirror of self-appraisal. 

Historically convinced that democracy can 
best be perpetuated through enlightened 
people, every state has long ago assumed re- 
sponsibility for education through two chan- 
nels: its schools and its libraries. Activities at 
the state level are firmly fixed by constitu- 
tional guarantees and anchored in state legis- 
lation. Organizationally they operate as state 
departments of education and state library 
agencies. So much have these two in common 
as to breadth of educational aims, gravity of 
responsibility, challenge of leadership, and 
variety of structure that parallel considera- 
tion of how far they have come and how far 
they have yet to go is in order. Particularly is 
there indicated a need for centennial inven- 
tory in face of the inevitableness of their po- 
litical involvement. 

The librarian or teacher who pulls her skirts 
gently aside and daintily says: “But we are 
not in politics” is ill-equipped for the slings 
and fortunes of public service, especially at 
the state level. When an institution is depend- 
ent upon public funds for support, it is in 


politics—right through the zippered edge to 
the inside of its wallet. When two hours of 
every day’s work of every individual goes to 
support some level of government, the mem- 
bers of such a democratic society who main- 
tain a disdain for politics bite not only the 
hand that feeds them, but also the hand they 
feed. 

It is no longer a question of being in politics 
but rather a deep consideration of the kind of 
politics. When it is a matter of the skillful 
and effective operation of the machinery of 
the democratic process it becomes politics in 
the highest sense; when it degenerates into a 
question of who-voted-for-whom and how- 
many-more-can-you-swing it is something else. 

It will add nothing to these attempts at self- 
analysis if we get mired down in the morass 
of how the individual state departments are 
organized, or what the term state agency 
means in this state as against its connotation 
in another. Two excellent studies have been 
prepared by the U.S. Office of Education: for 
the state departments of education The State 
and Education,’ and its counterpart for li- 
braries The State and Publicly Supported 
Libraries.? These two well-organized pamph- 
lets contain both general considerations of 
states’ policies and the detailed structure of 
the department of education and the library 


*Fred F. Beach and Robert F. Will. The State 
and Education: The Structure and Control of Public 
Education at the State Level. Washington, U.S. 
GPO, 1955 (U.S. Office of Education, Misc. No. 23) 

*Fred F. Beach, Ralph M. Dunbar and Robert F., 
Will. The State and Publicly Supported Libraries: 
Structure and Control at the State Level. Washing- 
ton, D.C., U.S. GPO, 1956. (U.S. Office of Education, 
Misc. No. 24) 
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agency in each state. They are “musts” for 
any one concerned with or interested in the 
states’ approach to their educational respon- 
sibilities. 

Nor is this the time or place to engage in 
the popular parlor game of arguing the ques- 
tion as to the best location for the library func- 
tions in the state government. One does not 
need to summon scientific management to see 
that it is not a question of where the library ac- 
tivities take place. There are weak and anemic 
extension agencies which are completely sep- 
arate; there are strong, vigorous ones likewise 
operating independently. Dynamic programs 
are being carried out by some library agencies 
under the state departments of education, 
while some thus organized have been com- 
pletely swallowed up. In some states great 
strength has been secured by putting several 
library functions together. On the other hand, 
combining in some states has illustrated the 
mathematical truth that adding several near 
zeros together results in almost nothing. No 
organizational guarantees seem to arise to pro- 
tect the state departments of education from 
failure, either. 

Form and structure, therefore, seem to be 
insignificant compared to these questions of 
grave portent that arise constantly before 
people charged by law to create a healthy po- 
litical climate in which to direct formal public 
education in schools and informal public edu- 
cation in libraries: 


What progress is being made in the 
long hard pull from political patronage 
to professional prestige? 

What trends are discernible? 

To what extent does the spoils system 
still affect the operational efficiency of 
state libraries and state departments of 
education? 

Where the removal from political con- 
‘trol has been achieved, has it solved all 
of the problems? 

What problems still remain and where 
does responsibility for them lie? 


PROGRESS 


It has been a long climb from the watchman 
who dusted the shelf of colonial law books as 
“state librarian” to the high level operation 
of the modern state library. Growing pains 
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have been no less for the state departments 
of education in their progress from direct 
legislative control of colonial schools to their 
45 pages of specialists in the 1955-56 Educa- 
tion Directory. 

Progress seems evident on several counts. 
In every field there is a wide acceptance of the 
necessity for training. In spite of all the noise- 
for-effect against the eggheads there are signs 
everywhere of increasing respect for know- 
how. The rugged son of the soil who sneers 
at education is more picturesque than prev- 
alent on today’s scene and the stalwart in- 
dividual who pulled himself up by his own 
boot straps and was never hampered by any 
learnin’ is straining every sinew to get his 
sons and daughters through the university. 
The verbal blasts against etiquette, rhetoric, 
grammar and formal training have long been 
recognized for just what they are—defense 
mechanisms. Men usually put their money 
where their hearts are and the swelling re- 
ceipts in the bursar’s office give the lie to any 
serious disregard of adequate professional 
preparation. Departments of government at all 
levels are listing qualifications, revising stat- 
utes to insure a higher caliber of personnel, 
and stiffening their backbones against calls 
from the party chiefs. 

Gentle Aunt Sarah with a good background 
and a confused approach is likely to be left 
on base. And time has taken care of the legal 
proviso in which the board of one state De- 
partment of Archives and History shall consist 
of “nine trustees, provided three shall be ex- 
Confederate soldiers while as many can be 
had who are competent.” 

A Monday morning staff meeting in the 
state department of education in any state now 
rarely produces any of the ineffective little 
men who couldn’t do anything else so an 
influential family sent him to the capital to 
“work” for the state. An observer would be 
impressed often with the quality of training 
and the breadth of experience of the “experts” 
on the staff who truly deserve the name. No 
person who ever sat through a meeting of 
state library extension leaders would go away 
doubtful of their willingness to express them- 


3 Education Directory, 1955-56. Part I: Federal 
government and the States. Washington, D.C., U.S. 
GPO, 1956. (U.S. Office of Education) 
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selves and to assert their professional person- 
alities in the business of developing public 
libraries. 

Besides an increasing awareness of the ne- 
cessity for training, there seems to be an im- 
provement in the political skills of the librar- 
ians themeselves. The educators exhibited 
their political acumen some time ago. With 
these skills has come more appreciation for 
the officials’ point of view; from that has 
grown mutual understanding. It has not hap- 
pened every time and not in every place but 
often enough to indicate much more political 
rapport between professional workers and 
their political leaders. 

Then, office holders are changing. Much has 
been said about it by political theorists but it 
remained for a backwoodsman to get it across 
best last summer during a political campaign. 

He asked this writer: 

“Do you know why so-and-so was defeated 
after 30 years in Congress?” 

The reply was “No.” The fact of his defeat 
had been so refreshing that this particular 
voter had never stopped rejoicing long enough 
to ask why. 

“Well, people are smarter than they used 
to be. They’re catching on to things. When 
he came to our district to campaign it was a 
hot summer day. He stepped out of his car 
right into the dust, ankle deep. And right 
there he tripped himself up. He said in a loud 
voice: ‘You all send me back to Congress 
and IIl pave this road clear to the county 
seat.’ Now there wasn’t a soul in that crowd 
that didn’t have sense enough to know that it 
was the county commissioners who would 
have to build that road if it ever gets built 
and that it wouldn’t make any difference 
whether he was in Congress or not. You can’t 
trust a fellow like that no more. All these 
years he’s been up there the people back home 
have been learnin’ things. Yep; people are 
just smarter than they used to be.” 

And so they are. And elected officials, on the 
whole, seem to realize it. Such change is re- 
flected all the way across the land in the 
nature of political appointments even where 
there are no safeguards against outright 
patronage. To be sure there are exceptions. 
Readers of this article will leap forward with 
tragic examples of flagrant use of the spoils 


system but the very fact that they are excep- 
tional enough now to make news is some indi- 
cation of the distance we have come. 

This is certainly not to be interpreted as 
any assertion that there has been any sweep- 
ing reform in the basic nature of men in 
positions of power and influence. We own no 
thermometer for taking moral temperature 
and are not certain that we could read it if 
we had one. Rather we are saying, with the 
backwoodsman, that people are smarter than 
they used to be and politicians who want to 
give the people what they want are making 
better appointments. Even if an office holder 
has no ambition higher than to please the 
most people, he pleases the most by having a 
good administration. For that he must have 
trained, capable personnel with some sense 
of security and with some professional status. 

If there is any doubt of the growing 
tendency to hire qualified personnel at the 
state level in either departments of education 
or state libraries a quick run-down of the 
roster of who’s where will dispel it. It reads 
like a cross between fruit basket turn-over and 
Inside USA, When a vacancy occurs it is 
common practice among administrators to en- 
gage in a labor pirating forage that is com- 
mendable indeed—until it happens to you! 
“From out of state” is no longer a scarlet 
letter even in—well, it just isn’t an indictment 
any more. To be sure there is always the list 
of home town people who “need the job” 
and who have had no experience “but I am 
sure I could learn the job.” Evidence, how- 
ever, supports the observation that Boards are 
showing increasing talent in resisting such 
pressures and that many political leaders trans- 
mit their selection responsibilities with 
alacrity and relief to Boards who can afford 
more courage. 


TRENDS 


In the area of formal education, and the 
governmental structure that produces it, safe- 
guards are constantly being erected. “Jf the 
will of the people is to be retained as the 
foundation of our public educational system, 
structure must be continuously modernized so 
as to protect and facilitate free expression by 
the people.”* Among these’ safeguards are: 


* Beach and Will, op. cit., page 3. 
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departure from ex-officio board membership; 
confirmation of appointments; overlapping 
terms and tenure; election on a non-partisan 
ballot; guarantee of lay membership; method 
of appointment. 

The most concentration on protective politi- 
cal measures is in the area of method of 
appointment. Librarians are still sharply di- 
vided while educators have taken a firmer 
stand. In 1953, in a speech describing the 
three types of organization for the state 
agency, Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of 
the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers, said: 

“This is a subject upon which our own 
members are not in complete agreement... . 
In 1939 Payson Smith, a great educator, said 
that from 1909 to 1936 each discussion among 
the chief state school officers found every one 
firmly in favor of whatever method of selec- 
tion brought him into office in his own state. 
But this is no longer true. In 1948, the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Officers 
- approved a system under which less than 20% 
of its own membership held office. Now, five 
years later, 35% of the states follow it. In 
1948, on the basis of painstaking study and 
several years of deliberation in workshops 
conducted by its Study Commission, the Coun- 
cil adopted the following policy (quoted only 
in part) : 


“In each state there should be a non- 
partisan lay State board of education 
composed of 7 to 12 able citizens, 
broadly representative of the general 
public and unselfishly interested in pub- 
lic education, elected by the people in 
a manner prescribed by law. The mem- 
bers of this board shall serve for long, 
overlapping terms without pay. It is de- 
sirable that the Board select the chief 
state school officer on a non-partisan 
basis and determine his compensation 
and his term of office. He should serve 
as executive officer of that Board and 
head of the state department of edu- 
cation.”5 


Statistics point out a definite trend toward 
*By Edgar Fuller at the Local Leaders Training 


Conference of Ohio Education Association, Leesville 
Lake, Ohio, September 19, 1953. 
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the direction implied in these statements of 
policy. In 1945 only 8 state boards of educa- 
tion were empowered to appoint the chief 
state school officer. In 1954 there were 18 in 
this group. 

The situation in the instance of the chief 
state library officer is widely varied, but head- 
ing, apparently, in the direction of removal 
from direct political control, particularly in 
the setting up of qualifications for the posi- 
tion. In his thesis for a master’s degree on the 
subject of “Organization and Administration 
of State Library Agencies” (Michigan State 
College, 1951) John G. Lorenz pointed out: 
“In general, the method of appointment of the 
chief state library officer . . . appears reasona- 
bly favorable to the appointment of qualified 
officers to this ‘position. In general, oppor- 
tunity for political influence on appointment 
does not appear to be great, unless the boards 
or commissions are themselves influenced by 
governors or political leaders.” 18 states re- 
quire that the chief library officer shall have 
“training.” Only four of them are more specific 
and define what is meant by “training.” Li- 
brary experience is required by law in 12 
states. In only 7, however, is there a definition 
of experience. 

Recent trends toward invigorated state li- 
brary development programs would indicate 
that the extension and general library areas of 
state libraries are moving rapidly ahead in 
spite of the lack of protective covering under 
specific laws. However, glaring exceptions are 
currently in focus and tend to lend emphasis 
to the fact that qualifications are woefully lack- 
ing in some states and that citizens who would 
do something about securing better personnel 
find their hands tied. That these are excep- 
tions rather than the general rule does not 
minimize the seriousness of their situations 
nor does it offer much consolation to the 
people in those states who need state leader- 
ship in order to get their library programs off 
the ground. 


REMAINING PROBLEMS 


In spite of the cheerful record of the decline 
in political interference and the rise of better 
performance by educators and librarians, all 
is still not well. The stark truth seems to be 
that the fault does not—and never did—tie 
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wholly with the political spoils system. Some 
of it is much closer home! 

There are facets of professionalism that 
have not carried proficiency as an automatic 
replacement of patronage. It has not been 
enough to declare diplomatic immunity from 
the political ax. True professionalism is a 
mode of conduct, not a piece of paper. 

Far too many state superintendents of 


education find themselves minus the moral. 


fiber, regardless of how they were selected, 
to stand up for consolidation of schools in 
face of the sentimental attachment to the little 
red schoolhouse. There are still heads of state 
library extension agencies who unbelievably 
abdicate their responsibilities as leaders in 
the vain and thankless attempt to please every- 
body. Stark tragedy is found in the, instance 
—rare, we hope—of the state librarian who 
refused to commend a sound administrative 
set-up to doubting county officials on the 
grounds that “we do not interfere in local 
politics.” Interfere indeed! “This library 
agency shall . . . give advice as to the best 
means of establishing and maintaining. .. .” 
The best means! 

It’s a two-way street. We educators and 
libraries ask to be left politically alone and 
brook no interference by the uninitiated. We 
sport graduate degrees and speak in profes- 
sional jargon that we hope sounds mysterious 
and important. We demand specialists’ salaries. 
And then, when we are called upon for a 
professional diagnosis, we turn and act exactly 
like the political hack whom we resent so 
violently. One of the oldest social facts of life 
is that privilege carries with it responsibility 
and prestige carries with it obligation. The 
medical specialist does not commend the pa- 
tient for his neglect of himself, nor refuse to 
prescribe because the medicine tastes bad. 
Saving the patient’s life, not making him 
happy, is the doctor’s Hippocratic concern. 

The weak condition in which Garceau found 
the state library agencies has by no means dis- 
appeared in many states. The advent of the 
Library Services Act points that up all too 
clearly. Financially many are still peanut 
stand operations following the classical 
pattern of perpetuating half-starved small local 
units rather than emerging into dynamic 
agencies actively engaged in molding the 


pattern of library service within the state.’ 

No listing of problems that still perplex and 
weaken would be complete without mention, 
at least in passing, of two others: security 
and remoteness. 

At the risk of sounding cruel and calloused, 
we venture that since much of the last hundred 
years was spent in becoming secure, much of 
the next hundred might well be spent in get- 
ting insecure. There is neither room in this 
paper nor skill in this writer to present an 
authoritative treatise on what fearsome and 
awful things happen to the human character 
when the retirement and security malignancy 
attacks. But there still seems to be something 
on the side of the simple old fashioned virtue 
of having to do a job well or getting fired. 

Philosophy sometimes outstays geography. 

Geographically, it is always 320 miles from 
the state capital to the rural school on the 
northern border of the state, or to the small 
county library tucked away in the hills. The 
curriculum supervisor from the state depart- 
ment of education may even see that distance 
growing less as the roads improve and the 
horsepower increases. The field worker from 
the state library can say: “It is only six hours 
by car or 60 minutes by plane from the state 
office to any library in the state.” Yes, we 
hold our own against geography; we can even 
see significant signs of gaining on it. 

But philosophy is another consideration. 
Are we holding our own there? Is it further 
from the state capital than it used to be in 
the realm of thought, communication, com- 
mon exchange, professional give and take? 

If any one aspect of state agency work is 
harder than the others it is the tremendous 
problem of avoiding the virus of bureaucracy. 
Almost irresistible is the temptation to attach 
an air of professional necessity to endless 
paper pushing. There is so much carbon paper 
in the world and it is so much easier to handle 
than the library board down the state who 
rattles its mail and shouts: “This library will 
never cooperate with anybody in any library 
system.” 

While no one wishes to see any increase 
in the list of deadly diseases there is one that 


€ Garceau, Oliver. The Public Library in the 
Political Process. N.Y., Columbia University Press, 
1949, 
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must be added—professional hardening of the 
arteries. 

When Sarah Wallace likens modern edu- 
cation to a “log jam with students astride 
their whirling floats heading toward a saw 
mill where they will be ground into pulp and 
reappear mass-produced into millions of 
identical wooden heads”? she brings state level 
educators and libraries to a startling mental 
halt. Each of them could well push aside the 
day’s crop of letters to answer and question- 
naires to fill out and seize pike pole and 
peavey and rush out to break this log jam. 

In this struggle against remoteness would 
it be too horrible if the state superintendent 
of education went back to a month of teaching 
in the classroom and the director of the state 
library commission ran the bookmobile routes 
through the red clay hills? 


WuHo’s CALLING, PLEASE? 


Over and over the refrain seems to be im- 
plied: “There is nothing the matter with li- 
braries except librarians.” And that goes for 
state agencies doubled in spades. This writer 
has no scientific evidence to support a further 
justification of this thesis to extend it to state 
departments of education except a suspicion 
that it might be equally applicable to them. 
When all the desirable protections of law have 


been set up, when whatever safeguards are 
necessary to the well-being of the educator anc 
the welfare of those to be educated have beer 
erected, when professionalism is accepted anc 
practiced, when qualifications are taken for 
granted and possessed beyond question, there 
still remains one basic truth that must be met 
squarely, face to face: no institution ever rises 
above nor falls beneath the integrity, imagina- 
tion, energy, heart and spirit of the indi- 
viduals who operate it. 

The long distance operator says: “Just a 
moment, please. I will have to call you back. 
The trunk lines are busy.” 

And indeed they are. 48 of them. Busy. 
Busy. Busy. Into these state trunk lines flow 
all the cries for a leadership that is basic to 
human progress. And out of them flows what- 
ever control a democracy feels it must exercise 
for its own protection. 

“Here’s your party now. You may go 
ahead.” 

Yes, we may go ahead. Indeed we must go 
ahead, ahead on all fronts and at all levels 
into another century free of political interfer- 
ence, secure in training and knowledge, but 
carrying together the awesome weight of re- 
sponsibility for the total education of a free 
people. 


‘ALA Bulletin, February, 1957, p. 106. 
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search and State libraries. It will help make 
possible the sound development of libraries 
throughout the United States, and particularly in 
rural areas like the one where I grew up, making 
good books readily available to children—and 
parents in these places. This kind of expansion 
is something to which all librarians and other 
educators have been looking forward for many 
years; I believe it will return many-fold the ten 
years of labor put in by the ALA and its friends 
to achieve this goal. 

Heavy responsibilities have been placed upon 
the Office of Education by the enactment of the 
Library Services Act, and it is my sincere belief 
that through a cooperative effort by an expanding 
staff, we will fulfill our share of new obligations. 

We are authorized by the Act to conduct 
studies and make reports on the values, methods, 
and results of the library activities carried on by 
the States with the aid of the grant. The whole 
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country thus becomes, in a sense, a laboratory 
for research and study in library science, and a 
true challenge to the ingenuity and skill of our 
librarians and educators. 

By calling upon the massed wisdom of our 
society represented in great part by our libraries 
and combining this with the courage and force 
of our spiritual convictions, I know we can look 
ahead to new decades of unparalleled progress 
in the advancement of man’s learning. 





WORKSHOP BULLETIN AVAILABLE 


The bulletin of the Workshop for School Li- 
brarians, “Library Services and the Cur- 
riculum,” held on the University of Oregon 
campus, July 30 to August 10, 1956, is now 
available from the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, for $1.50. 
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April Books 
























PERSONALITY AND RELIGION 
Paul E, Johnson. The relationship of personality to what is central in re- 
ligious experience. With biographical case studies. Ready May 6. $4.50 


THE HARD COMMANDS OF JESUS 
Roy Pearson. Fourteen messages interpreting some of Jesus’ more difficult 
commands and making them highly relevant for Christians today. $2 


REVIVALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM | 
Timothy L. Smith. A documented thesis proving that 19th-century social | 
reforms arose out of revivalism instead of the later liberal theology. $4 
LET NOT YOUR HEART BE TROUBLED 
J. Robert Watt. 28 meditations to be used or given as a gift in times of 
bereavement by ministers, teachers, church workers, or laymen. $2 


ABINGDON SHOWER PARADE 
Bernice Hogan. A collection of plans for 24 gift parties, covering all details— 
invitations, favors, food, decorations, entertainment. Z/lustrated. $1.95 


ABINGDON SONG KIT 
_James Leisy. A song booklet, especially designed for group singing. Old 


favorite songs, stunt and novelty songs, serious songs. Paper, 50 cents 
January—February books: | 
DON’T KID YOURSELF! Roy L. Smith $2 


PRESCRIPTION FOR ANXIETY Leslie D. Weatherhead $2.50 
HOW TO WORK WITH CHURCH GROUPS Mary Alice Douty $2.50 
FAITH IN CONFLICT Carlyle Marney $2.50 
CONSIDER HIM Olive Wyon $1 
A SIMPLE GUIDE TO PRAYER John Underwood Stephens 2 
HEBREW MAN Ludwig Kohler $2. 
SHOULD CHRISTIANS DRINK? Everett Tilson Paper, S1 
Cloth, $2 
THE WHOLE GOSPEL FOR THE WHOLE WORLD Alan Walker $2 
THE MESSAGE OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL Eric L. Titus $3.50 


THE INVINCIBLE CHRIST Massey Mott Heltzel $2 
THE INTEGRITY OF PREACHING John Knox $1.75 
THE CHRISTIAN AND THE WORLD OF UNBELIEF 
Libuse Lukas Miller $4.75 
A SURVEY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT W. W. Sloan $3.50 
MODERN SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN BELIEFS 
Arthur F. Smethurst $4 





THE INEVITABLE CHOICE Edmund Davison Soper $2,50 


ABINGDON PRESS 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


In Canada: G, R. Welch Company, Ltd, Toronto « e «© In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne, Australia 
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OVERDUE FINDS : 


There were the Useful Presents: engulfing mufflers of the old’ coach days, and mittens made 
for giant sloths: . .. And pictureless books in which small boys, though warned with quota- 
tions not to, would skate on Farmer Giles’ pond and did and drowned; and books that told me 
everything about the wasp, except why. Dyan THOMAS 
“A child’s Christmas in Wales,” Quite early one morning 


Submitted hy: Eleanor Schweigert, asst. in the Children’s Library, Public Library, Denver 


In Books lies the soul of the whole Past Time; the articulate audible voice of the Past, when the 
body and material substance of it has altogether vanished like a dream. Mighty fleets and 
armies, harbours and arsenals, vast cities high-domed, many-engined-—they are precious, great: 
but what do they become? Agamemnon, the many Agamemnons, Pericleses, and their Greece; 
all is gone now to some ruined fragments, . . . but the Books of Greece! There Greece, to every 
thinker, still very literally lives; can be called-up again into life... . All that Mankind has 
done, thought, gained or been: it is lying as in magic preservation in the pages of Books. 
They are the chosen possession of men. THOMAS CARLYLE 

“Lecture no. 5,” On Heroes, Hero-W orship and the Heroic in History 


Submitted by: Virginia Rosenmeyer, Extension Department, Public Library, St. Louis 


FREE: ONE YEAR MEMBERSHIP IN ALA for each quotation used. The membership may be used by the winner, whether member 
or not, or given to a non-member of his choice. No one may win successive year memberships. Quotations submitted should be on 
libraries, books, or related subjects, length should be less than 250 words, and source stated in full. Quotations must be from non- 
library publications. If duplicate quotations are received, priority will be given the one bearing earliest postmark, Quotations cannot 
be returned nor correspondence answered. Address: Overdue Finds,“ ALA Bulletin, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago 11. 


KEEP PERIODICALS NEW 
AND INVITING 


IN THE READING ROOM 


PLASTI-KLEER® DELUXE BINDERS provide heavy 
duty protection while they beautify. Heavy gauge 
viny! takes a beating — yet returns to its original 
shape. Hard back for vertical display — fully clear 
for reading tables. Foolproof lock if desired. 


IN CIRCULATION 


PLASTI-KLEER UNIVERSAL COVERS give effec- 
tive protection’ and stimulate circulation. Excel- 
lent for all paper bindings. Magazines may. be 
interchanged — leaving past issues reinforced for 
reference. 


Sro Dat INDUSTRIES 


d 88 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, N.J. 
1883 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Write for prices and information 
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THE 


America’s thousands of visually handicapped 
have long been denied the satisfying pleasures of 
reading. With the exception of newspaper head- 
lines and a few specially printed books, all 
Ginny library reading material has been lost 
to them. 


Now, this new reading aid — the AO Projection 
Magnifier — allows many of the partially blind 
to read — letters, magazines, newspapers, even 
thick novels and textbooks. Two table models are 
available, one enlarges original material 3 times; 
the other, 5 times. Both are completely self-con- 
tained and portable. 


American Optical 
Company 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 
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For the partially blind... 


the full pleasures of reading! 


] PROJECTION MAGNIFIER 


As no new reading habits need to be learned, the 
instrument is extremely easy for young and old 
to use. Just plug in and turn on; and after a few 
moments explanation a new library enthusiast 
has been won. 


Sturdy construction and simplicity of design 
guarantee years of usefulness ... no maintenance 
problems. 


Investigate this opportunity to open all your 

library facilities to the partially blind! Full infor- 

aaa at nearly 300 AO Offices or mail coupon 
elow. 


fe a eee 


g Dept. P169 E 
E {] Please send full information on the i 
Į new AO Projection Magnifier. - 
~ V E EEE A E EE OEE EE RE R 
E an AO EEE ES E EEE E E T ais fl 
a Dy ACO B6 iso nnna iin e A Tope iaa fif 
Ei ER tcnesnnpsecabegeaiones es BTID VA ESERE man TD i 


Go mu mu aa m m m m o o a a a 
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SCARECROW BOOKS 
for LIBRARIANS 


What does an abacus look like? 


You will find the best source for this and 
over 5,000 other questions listed in 


Lucile E. Vance’s 


ILLUSTRATION 
INDEX 


1957 
Just off the Press! 


This index brings quick reference sources of 
illustrations not easily available. 


192 pages $4.00 


The periodicals selected were chosen to rep- 
resent many fields of interest, and to meet 
the requests of teachers, business, civic and 
religious groups, or individuals in their 
search. Color is noted. Includes charts, dia- 
grams, emblems and decorative maps. 





Recently Published: 
Speech Index: 1935-1955 


by Roberta B. Sutton 450p. 1956 $8.50 


This important volume indexes the available 
standard collections and anthologies of 
speeches, some books on public speaking 
and other material, all in one alphabet. A 
valuable reference work for every library. 


Singer’s Repertoire 


by Dr. Berton Coffin 838 p. 1956 $16.00 


The comprehensive guide to song literature, 
containing 752 lists of 7,500 songs by com- 
poser, title, keys, range and publisher. The 
most complete record of living song to date 
and the only multiple index of songs and 
arias sung in recitals, recordings, broadcasts 
and telecasts. Your Music Department will 
welcome this unique and valuable guide. 


The Scarecrow Press, Inc. 
257 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 
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PUBLIC 


LIBRARIES 





The Public Libraries Division finds itself in 
a very challenging position because of its 
responsibility in carrying out three projects 
extremely important to the public libraries of 
the nation. These are the coordination of ALA 
activities in the implementation of the Library 
Services Act, promotion of the new public 
library standards, and cooperation with the 
United States Junior Chamber of Commerce 
in its project “Operation Library.” Plans for 
the furtherance of all these programs were 
made at the recent Midwinter Meeting. 


LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


The Coordinating Committee on the Library 
Services Act called a meeting of representa- 
tives of all ALA Divisions to discuss the work 
of the committee as it relates to the various 
ALA units and the Library Services Branch 
of the U.S. Office of Education. Twenty-nine 
persons were present, representing nine ALA 
Divisions, the library press, the ALA Federal 
Relations Committee, the American Associa- 
tion of Library Schools, and the U.S. Office 
of Education. Four members of the Coordinat- 
ing Committee were present. 

Mrs. Fyan stated the function of the Com- 
mittee: To coordinate the activities of ALA 
units, to assist the U.S. Office of Education, 
and to spark activities that need to be done. 
It is a coordinating committee, not an action 
committee. 

Mr. Lorenz, Assistant Director, Library 
Services Branch of USOE, gave a brief ré- 
umé of the situation as regards state plans. 
To date, about 23 states have submitted plans, 
8 of these have been approved, 10 others have 
minor adjustments to be made and are near 
approval. The plans are being analyzed as to 
aspects common to all. Forty states will be 
able to match federal funds for the maximum 
in 1958. The professional positions added in 
the Library Services Branch will be filled by 
the end of February, with one exception. 

Discussion centered around plans of ALA 
units as they were concerned with recruiting, 
education and training, standards, and studies 
and research. 
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Recruiting 


Many positions are opening up as a result 
of the passage of the Act, and there should 
be immediate concern with the filling of them. 
The USOE will list such openings, as they 
occur, in a newsletter which will have a cir- 
culation of 200 to 300 copies. The library 
press will use the list in whatever way they 
can, as will the library schools. Several ALA 
Divisions are planning special recruiting pro- 
grams. It was decidec that the proper clearing 
agency for recruiting should be the Joint 
Committee on Library Work as a Career since 
this committee covers the whole profession, 


not simply ALA. 


Education and Training 


The training needs can be learned when the 
USOE specialists get into the field. The 
specialists would then communicate these 
needs to the library schools. There will un- 
doubtedly be need for in-service training pro- 
grams, as well as regular courses and short- 
term courses in library schools. The USOE 


has identified 536 institutions of higher edu- 
cation which can offer library training at 
various levels. 

Consensus was that the coordinating agency 
for training should be the ALA Library Edu- 
cation Division, since its coverage is broader 
than that of the American Association of Li- 
brary Schools. 


Standards 


The new public library standards are in a 
form and concept applicable to the Library 
Services Act, and they will be actively pro- 
moted by the Public Libraries Division 
through special promotional materials now 
nearing publication. Two other Divisions are 
working on the formulation of standards, 
namely the Association of Young Peeple’s 
Librarians and the American Associatien of 
School Librarians. 


Studies and Research 


The Act authorizes studies and research by 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. These can be contracted out, but 


FOR ALL YOUR LIBRARY REQUIREMENTS 




















another section at any time: 


four beautiful plastelle colors: 


to your specifications. 


on enamel finish. 


on 1” centers ... no tools needed. 


_ DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO., WARREN, PA. 
A DIVISION OF THE ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Your Deluxe Steel Shelving Dealer is Johnny- 
‘on-the-spot to help you lay out your library 
shelving installation. Deluxe shelving will give 
you a flexible installation—making it easy to add 


COLORS—Deluxe library shelving is available in 
Salmon Rose, 


Mist Green, Office Gray, and Sandalwood. Others 


FINISHED APPEARANCE — Correctly proportioned, 
simple, functional lines, and a corniced top en- 
hance the beauty of any library. Lifetime baked- 


EASY TO INSTALL—Deluxe boltless shelf bracket 
allows quick flexibility as shelves can be adjusted 


Call your Deluxe dealer or write the factory 
for full-color Library Shelving Bulletin. 
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Physical- 
Political 


924” 


Outstanding Features: 





4. A wealth of political and cultural data 
5. Free ball permits turning or lifting 


G24POTC—ADMIRAL (below) 





ian. 


some studies and research will probably be 
done by the specialists and consultants in the 
Library Services Branch. Dr. Leigh said that 
since the library schools have people involved 
in research, it might be possible to direct 
these activities into the fields where research 
is needed. He offered to act as the communi- 
cating agent between the schools and USOE. 

Some ALA units are presently engaged in 
studies which may be useful in the implementa- 
tion of the Act. The Resources and Technical 
Services Division is conducting a study on 
regional cataloging, and the Public Libraries 
Division is making a 5-year study of the cost 
of bookmobile operation. PLD has just com- 
pleted studies of reference service and library 
contracts, both of which will appear as issues 
of the PLD Reporter. Government activity in 
research is represented by the current study 
of the distribution of public documents being 
conducted by the Subcommittee to Study Fed- 
eral Printing and Paperwork of the House Ad- 


ministration Committee. 
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WORLD GLOBE 









|. Four times the surface area of a 12-inch globe 
2. Molded wood-fiber plastic for strength and lightness 
3. Beautifully colored to show land elevations 


In the NAVIGATOR floor stand 
the over-all height is 47 inches. 
The stand is of blond birch with 
shelf for atlas. Distance and time 
measuring strip mounted on merid- 


The ADMIRAL, chrome-plated tubular stand is adjustable 
in height from 53” to 77”. Globe turns freely on ball-bearing 
castors. Base is also on castors for easy moving. 


THREE TABLE CRADLE BASES ALSO AVAILABLE 


DENOYER-GEPPERT Co. 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 49, Ill. 
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Write for further information 





Map and Globe Makers 





Other Needs 


There should be a fast means of communica- 
tion to the various ALA units, USOE and 
state organizations. The USOE will have a 
monthly page in the ALA Bulletin and will 
issue a newsletter, but there is still a need for 
something faster than any periodical can pro- 
vide. 

There should also be clarification of the 
duties of the Library Services Branch staff, 
and differentiation between the advisory func- 
tions of this office and those of ALA units 
and headquarters offices, such as the Public 
Libraries Division office. 


PROMOTION OF STANDARDS 


At a meeting of the Committee on Promotion 
of Standards with representatives of state li- 
brary agencies and state library associations, 
the manuscripts of four promotional pieces 
were discussed in order to find out if the 
states considered them important enough to 
be produced in quantity for purchase by the 
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slates. It was the consensus of the meeting 
that the following items should be provided 
as soon as possible: 1) a leaflet, planned for 
very wide distribution, designed to direct at- 
tention to the recently published statement of 
standards, Public Library Service; A Guide 
to Evaluation with Minimum Standards; 2) a 
16-page pamphlet, a condensation of Public 
Library Service designed to attract a lay audi- 
ence of thoughtful citizens including trustees, 
community leaders, radio and TV commenta- 
tors and other “opinion molders”; 3) a dis- 
cussion guide to Public Library Service; and 
4) a film strip based on the standards. These 
materials, with the exception of the film strip, 
will probably be available about April. 


OPERATION LIBRARY 


This national project of the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce is in its first months 
but already Jaycees and librarians alike are 
very enthusiastic about it. Reports from 16 
states heard at the Midwinter Meeting indicate 
that considerable action had been taken, both 
at state and local levels, even before the na- 










Newly designed to employ the 
STROBESELECTOR TURNTABLE with 


_.. Quietest Performance 


Avoid Record Damage with. 
... Magic Push-Button 
Pickup Control 


Outlets for eight sets of headphones arranged 
around the player for comfortable group listening 
have made the Califone “Listening Corner” the most 
popular equipment in the Modern Library... 


*Available without case and speaker for easy table-top 
mounting or for permanent installation ...$108.50 Net 


COR PEORATION 
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tional Jaycee headquarters had sent memos 
and brochures on the project to the 4,400 Jay- 
cee local chapters. “Operation Library” had 
been adopted as a state project by 14 state 
Jaycee organizations before February 1. Of 
these, Arkansas, California, Georgia, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, and Connecticut were moving 
ahead most rapidly on the program. Stimulat- 
ing accounts of their state activities were pre- 
sented by Lucile Nix, of Georgia, Carma 
Zimmerman, of California, and Paxton Price, 
of Missouri. Mrs. Merlin Moore told cf the 
program in Arkansas, where the Jaycettes 
added their efforts to those of their huskands. 
The ALA Public Relations Office will con- 
tinue to issue memorandums on reports of 
progress and plans. PLD has arranged te pro- 
vide 12,000 copies of the Jaycee brochure for 
sale to state library agencies in quantity lots. 
The Division is also helping the Jaycees in 
their search for a source of figancial assist- 
ance in carrying out the program. It is hoped 
that many Jaycees will attend the preconference 
workshop planned by the American Associa- 
tion of Library Trustees at Kansas City. 





Listening Corner 


PHONOGRAPH 
(Model 12VJ8-7) 

















she 






| 


less headphones 











Write 
Dept ALA-7 


1041 No. Sycamore Ave. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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Offering a Library Binding Service That You Can Depend Upon 
Bindings built to the Quality and Standard that you want, 


DEDICATED 
To the conservation of your valued materials. 


Wait for the man from your 


UNITED LIBRARY BINDERY 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS SECTION 


This Section proposes to revise a number of 
tools valuable to service librarians. Included 
in these are the Directory of Armed Forces 
Librarians, the list of speakers that library 
schools may contact to present “Armed Forces 
Library Service as a Career”, and the bibli- 
ography on library work as a career. Plans 
are also being made for the armed forces 
booth at the Kansas City conference, carrying 
out the theme of library service around the 
world. 

At the Midwinter Meeting the Section dis- 
cussed a proposed armed forces library semi- 
nar outlined by Dr. Louis Shores of the 
Florida State University Library School. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


WORKSHOP AT KANSAS CITY 


The American Association of Library Trustees 
invites trustees, librarians, and all friends of 
the library to a preconference workshop, Op- 
portunities Unlimited, at Kansas City on Sun- 
day, June 23. The purpose of the Workshop 
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is to provide an opportunity to get informa- 
tion on special problems concerning the re- 
sponsibilities of trustees in developing good 
libraries. Round table workshops, and a “Quiz 
the Experts” session will raise and answer 
questions. The Workshop will end with a 
dinner, at which the speaker will be Mr. Ken- 
neth McFarland, Educational Director, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. Jaycees will be 
special guests at the Workshop. 


NOW AVAILABLE! 


The New BIZONFY Dictionary 


The only Hungarian-English, 
English-Hungarian combination dic- 
tionary. 


Two dictionaries under one con- 


venient cover. 


CLOSE TO 1,000 PAGES 
HARD COVER EDITION $6.00 


LIBERTY PUBLISHING CO. 
1736 E, 22nd St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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A.L.A. Fiftieth Anniversary Conference, Atlantic City, 
Philadelphia, October 4-9, 1926 


It is said that “great institutions and great 
movements are of slow growth,” and it may be 
true, in the case of the ALA, that in its early 
and struggling years growth was slow, but 
there must have been a steadily broadening 
conception regarding the far-reaching pos- 
sibilities of the public library as a factor in 
popular education, side by side with a growing 
consciousness of the power of the Association 
to influence that movement, to have brought 
about anything approaching the astonishing 
development which Aas characterized the his- 
tory of the one and of the other. . .. 

In 1876, when the Association was formed, 
it had a membership of 55, today it has 8,000 
adherents. In 1876 there were 300 public li- 
braries in the United States and Canada, to- 
day that number has grown to 6,600. In 1876 
the aggregate expenditure on public libraries 
was $518,000, today it stands at $37,000,000. 
This enormous increase in the number of 
public libraries, and in the accompanying in- 
crease of expenditure, is due almost exclu- 
sively to the activity and influence of the As- 
sociation, and of the long line of men and 
women of personality and vision, who have so 
wisely guided its affairs. 

It is needless to say that the forthcoming 
conference will be the greatest in the history 
of the association—HENRY GUPPY 


HUNTTIN 








OFFERS COMPLETE SERVICE 
TO HELP YOU SAVE! 


Any Book-Any Publisher -Any Binding 
[C] SCREENING SERVICE 


Saves Binding Costs 
C] PLASTI-KLEER* & MYLAR** JACKETS 


Increase Your Circulation 


CO HUNTTING QUALITY BUCKRAM 


Beautiful and Durable 


O HUNTTING ECONOMY BINDING 
Thrifty but Lasting 


[] BOOK FAIRS & BOOK EXHIBITS 
Profit for You 


C STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 
11,000 Titles — All Major Publishers — Wilson 
Card Availability Indicated — Commenda- 
tions of Library Authorities 

C] PREBOUND PRIMERS & READERS 
Books in Series 
Reluctant Reader Material 


C] SPRING & FALL JUVENILE CATALOGS 
C] MONTHLY ADULT LISTS 


Information and Catalogs FREE on Request 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 


29 Worthington St. 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


Over a Half Century 
Serving Libraries and Schoels 


*Trademark of Bro-Dart Industries, Inc. 
**Trademark of E. |. DuPont De Nemours & Co. 





LET MAGAFILES 
END YOUR 
„J HEADACHES! 


Le PFE SY 
No, not all headaches 
...just that big one 
of how to handle your 


unbound periodicals. 


Practical and attractive, MAGAFILES 
come in 39 sizes and are ideal for filing 
magazines, pamphlets and many other 





items. Write today for descriptive litera- 
ture and free sample. 


One note of caution, however: The 
MAGAFILE Cure, while sure-fire and 
easy on the pocketbook, is both habit- 
forming and contagious. Satisfied custc- 
mers of 15 years continue to depend on 
MAGAFILES and the employment of the 
Magafile Magazine Library has spread to 
more than 5000 firms and institutions. 


THE MAGAFILE COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 2615, Merchants Station, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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All items are listed in the Headquarters Library 
and may be borrowed. This Library does not 
have copies for distribution. Inquiries concern- 
ing the acquisition of individual titles should be 
addressed to the issuing agency. 


The 28th Biennial Report for 1955-1956 of the 
Idaho State Traveling Library announces the 
formation of the Idaho State Library Planning 
Committee to initiate action towards wide-spread 
library development in Idaho. The narrative of 
pioneering in behalf of this goal is an inspiring 
story of initiative on the part of enthusiastic 
citizens of the state. The Kansas Traveling Li- 
braries Commission has an impressive record of 
accomplishment to describe in its report for the 
two-year period from July 1954 through June 
1956. The chapter “Extension Service and the 
American Library Association Library Com- 
mittee Project” is a tale of the gradual develop- 
ment of the state-wide adult education program. 
The South Carolina State Library Board has 
published its “proposed plan for use of first 
federal grant from 1 January to 1 July 1957” in 
its 13th Annual Report. 


The friends of the Dartmouth Library has 
reprinted 1,000 copies of Wilmarth S. Lewis’ 
“The Layman and the Libraries” with the per- 
mission of the Yale Review in which the article 
originally appeared. It is so very stimulating 
and readable that the only way to describe it is 
to repeat the commonplace and say “everybody 
should read it,” but librarians most of all. 


Public Affairs pamphlet number 244 is a re- 
port of What’s Happening in School Integration 
by Harold C. Fleming and John Constable. Those 
whose outlook on the state of progress is in- 
fluenced by newspaper headlines may wish to 
orientate their perspective by reading it. 


The new 1956 Directory of Counseling 
Agencies reminds us that recruiting for the 
library profession is a means of solving our staff 
problems at the source. This writer wonders (at 
the same time realizing that perhaps he should 
know) whether librarians are sufficiently alert 
to the importance of the mission of personnel 
services and counseling agencies to have im- 
pressed these as a group with the opportunities 
that the library profession has to offer to the 
youth of the country. In any case, this Directory 
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will serve to locate for each of us the nearest 
guidance agency. 


The State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Raleigh, North Carolina, has issued an 
Evaluation of Sets of Books for School Libraries 
which contains general suggestions to be applied 
to all reference books as well as concise ap- 
praisals of individual sets. The new edition of 
the Gold Star List of American Fiction has been 
issued by the Syracuse (New York) Public 
Library. The year 1956 has contributed thirty new 
titles to this selected bibliography of superior 
American novels. The Educational Directory of 
Connecticut, 1956-57 published by the State De- 
partment of Education, Hartford, includes an up- 
to-date list of “public libraries of Connecticut”, 
and for each library, the name of the present 
librarian. The public opinion survey Attitudes of 
Texas Adults Towards Public Libraries may be 
purchased from the Texas Research League, 213 
W. 14th Street, Austin. 


The Association Press, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7, has published two $1 volumes which 
librarians should welcome with cries of joy. The 
first is How to Use Audio-Visual Materials by 
John W. Backman. The second title How to Plan 
and Conduct Workshops and Conferences by 
Richard Beckhard should fill urgent needs as 
judged by the number of requests which we 
have received for literature on the technique of 
organizing meetings. 


The subject of workshops and conferences 
leads to the mention of two which are to be held 
this spring and summer respectively. At this 
time (February) we have only a list of objec- 
tives and suggested topics for the Institute on 
Public Library Budgets and Finance which is 
being held April 5 and 6 by the Library School 
of the University of Minnesota, but Mr. Weze- 
man has promised us the documentation as this 
becomes available. One of the objectives, “what 
can we learn about depreciation, amortization, 
bonding, insurance,” furnishes readers with an 
idea of the pertinance of the program to their 
daily practical problems. The summer workshop 
is one on audio-visual materials and is to be 
sponsored by the Syracuse University School of 
Library Service from August 13-23. Mr. Carl H. 
Melinat, the Director of the Workshop, will be 
assisted by the faculty of the University and by 
guest consultants from the library field. 
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NOW COMPLETE IN 8 VOLUMES 


TRUEBNER'S 


Deutsches Woerterbuch 


Founded by Alfred Goetze and continues by Walther Mitzka 


The only large all German Dictionary in print. Started in 1939 it is now 
finished. Praised by all philologists for filling a long-existing gap. 


8 vols. 4850 pages 1939-57 cloth $83.52 


STECHERT-HAEFNER, mc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


Jho Whrld 5 oleading WD AE A Booksellers 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


OUR 85th ANNIVERSARY ° 1872-1957 





ENGLISH BOOKS 


LIBRARIANS ... 















You can obtain all books published in 
Great Britain by sending your orders to 
BBC in New York, thus avoiding delay 


and foreign currency complications. 






We offer special facilities through cur 


London Research Organization for out- 





of-print and difficult-to-get publications. 
7 Want lists are promptly attended to. 
TRANSPARENT, SELF-ADHESIVE LABEL HOLDER 


The answer to labeling problems in stacks, reference 
rooms, open shelves or even on card catalogs. Adheres 
with slight pressure — no tools — no holes in fixtures. 
Eight transparent colo-s for instant identification. Label 
remains clean and legible inside plastic holder and is 
changeable. Made in 6” lengths and 14", 3⁄4“, and 1" 
widths. May be cut to length required and makes 3 to 6 
ordinary label holders. Write for sample and literature. 


CEL-U-DEX CORPORATION 
1 MAIN ST. BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. 


The 
British 
Book 


Centr C, Inc. 









Library Division 
122 East 55th St., New York 22, N.Y. 
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IN THE MILL 





Education at all levels is making increasing 
use of audio-visual materials. Teachers and li- 
brarians are equally interested in assuring 
the best administration and use of these ma- 
terials. The Joint American Association of School 
Librarians, Association of College and Refer- 
ence Librarians, the Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction (of NEA) Committee was appointed 
in the spring of 1956 as a direct result of a 
general feeling that classroom instruction would 
benefit through the discussions of their common 
problems by these professional groups. Follow- 
ing is a report of the committee’s activities to 
date submitted by C. Walter Stone, AASL re- 
presentative on the committee. 

The Joint AASL-ACRL-DAVI Committee was 
appointed by the respective governing bodies of 
the three organizations as a result of a resolu- 
tion passed in October, 1955, by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the American Library Association and 
the National Education Association. 

The committee is made up of three members 
of AASL, two members of ACRL, and six mem- 
bers of DAVI. The presidents and executive 
secretaries of the three organizations are ex- 
officio members. 

The first meeting was held in Chicago on 
April 28, 1956. The members agreed upon the 
organization of the group with rotating co-chair- 
men. The purposes of the group as outlined at 
this meeting were: 


1. To explore ways and means whereby the 
three organizations through their profes- 
sional membership and professional activi- 
ties might make a more effective contribu- 
tion to the improvement of instruction; and 

2. To consider the areas where the profes- 
sional services of the organizations over- 
lapped, duplicated or were in conflict, and 
to explore ways and means whereby these 
might be lessened; and 

3. As a result of this study and exploration to 
make recommendations back to the re- 
spective governing bodies. 


A discussion of the various patterns of services 
disclosed that the location, distribution, and ad- 
ministration of all the materials required by the 
average classroom teacher varied greatly from 
state to state, from city to city, and even with 
a given school system. Some common problems 
such as the following were identified: (1) the 


difficulties of locating and distributing materials - 
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Grace T. Stevenson 





to the teacher when the teacher requires them; 
(2) the general lack of teacher preparation in 
the use of the newer types of materials; and 
(3) the lag in the application of research find- 
ings to educational practice. 

A second meeting held in Chicago on Friday, 
May 18, discussed the statements of philosophies 
with particular emphasis on the statement of 
the AASL then in draft form. This discussion 
clarified the fact that the AASL statement was 
one presenting to the membership the official 
position of the organization. As such, it did not 
come under the scope of the work of the Joint 
Committee. The other organizations were urged 
to prepare similar statements. 

The third meeting was held on September 
20-21 at Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Indiana. This meeting undertook the task of 
analyzing the learning situation in terms of the 
materials which the child might use in learning. 
With this analysis the committee plans to pro- 
ceed to a study of the specific requirements of 
each type and kind of material used in learning. 
The expectation is that this may provide the 
basis for a better understanding of the kinds of 
assistance the classroom instructor might re- 
quire in the location, selection, utilization, and 
subsequent evaluation of these materials. Work- 
ing papers developed in several areas provided 
the basis for a penetrating discussion of services 
required and future needs. The Committee is 
aware that these considerations may call for a 
new approach to professional education in these 
areas. 

The Committee thus far in its work had found 
many areas of agreement. There has been com- 
plete agreement on such salient points as: There 
is a need for all kinds and types of materials in 
classroom instruction. It is desirable and neces- 
sary in many instances to present the same sub- 
ject matter through differing media in order to 
meet and satisfy the varying learning needs of 
children. It is highly desirable that teachers 
be provided more assistance in the selection and 
utilization of materials. There is also agreement 
that the functions performed both by the li- 
brarians and audio-visual specialists with respect 
to materials of instruction are vitally necessary 
if the teacher in the classroom is to be provided 
the tools and assistance needed to utilize her 
skills in the most efficient way possible. 

The Committee is continuing its work and 
plans to hold another meeting this spring. 
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T Edited and with 
an Introduction 
DAGOBERT D. RUNES 





A must book for every 
philosophically minded 
person. $3.00 

















The Ethics of Spinoza is, without question, one of the most profound and 
basic works in all philosophical literature. Although highly appreciated 
by professional philosophers, the volume has never received the wide 
popularity it deserves. One of the main reasons for this situation can be 
found in the fact that Spinoza couched his ideas in mathematical formu- 
lation and scholastic terminology; in part, at least, in order to avoid 
having his friends and followers come into conflict with the religious 
authorities of his time. 


Spinoza did not dare to publish this, his main work, during his lifetime; 
he distributed it in manuscript form only. After his death it was pub- 
lished under the title “Ethics”. He himself described it as a volume 
demonstrating “The Road to Inner Freedom”. 


The editor of the present edition, which carries the above descriptive title, 
has been a life-long student of Spinoza and almost a decade ago, with the 
collaboration of the late Albert Einstein, has edited the Spinoza Dictionary. 


Dr. Runes has attempted to free the work from its mathematical encum- 
berments and to offer a key to the true meaning of the various scholastic 
concepts contained therein. He prefaced this edition with a biographical 
study of Spinoza, presenting the cultural and religious background of the 
distinguished philosopher. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


I5 East 40th Street, Desk 487, New York 16, N. Y. 
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GOODS 
AND GADGETS 





GADGET OF THE MONTH 


Are you unhappy that you can’t use a brush 
when you’re faced with a poster? We think that 
this month’s gadget may be just the thing for 
you. It’s a “squeeze bottle” felt point marker 
that fits comfortably in your hand and allows 
you to make a firm unwavering stroke, just as 
you would with a pencil. Better still, ink is 
supplied in several colors: black, red, violet, 
green, yellow, orange, brown—enough to satisfy 
most poster requirements. Use it for charts, any 
kind of lettering, posters, maps (the ink is 
almost transparent), announcements. A small 
bottle, only 79¢, is said to make a mark about a 
mile long. When you’re done, if you have any 
ink on your hands, just wash them .. . the ink 
is completely washable. Try the “squeeze bottle” 
first, and if you like it, you may want to try the 
same ink and any one of three styles of felt 
points in an easy-to-use pen. You may be able to 
get it at your art store, or you can order from 


the Marsh Company, Belleville, Ill. 





PuBLiciziINc your library ceases to be a prob- 
lem if you use Libri-Posters in the many display 
points in your community—stores, churches, 
banks, clubs, industrial plants, ete. You can get 
Libri-Posters on almost any subject to tie in with 
your display point: Cooking, for the super- 
market; How-to-do-it, for the hardware—no 
matter what their interest is, you can show them 
that the library has the answer. You can buy 
Libri-Posters in any quantity at a cost of from 
$2.00 to ? For complete information, write to 
Libri-Posters, 214 W. Second St., Plainfield, N.J. 
AUDIO-VISUAL materials for the educational field 
ean be supplied to you by the Stanley Bowmar 
Co., 12 Cleveland St., Valhalla, N.Y. They special- 
we in filmstrips and equipment needed to pro- 
ject and store them (there are some excellent 
film strips on library methods), and educational 
records, record players and storage cabinets. 
Write for their filmstrip catalog +7 and supple- 
ment 7A, and record catalog 8R. You'll find 
that you can order film-strips from almost all 
reputable companies: EB Films, McGraw-Hill, 
EIS, etc., Enrichment Records, and SVE, Neu- 
made, Radiant, and Wallach equipment. 
Demand for Remington Rand LIBRARY BUREAU 
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products has necessitated the opening of two 
new plants to enable faster service on orders. A 
plant at Herkimer, N.Y. will add 60,000 square 
feet to the already existing 90,000 square feet 
for the production of wooden furniture; another 
new plant in Cobleskill, N.Y. adds a floor space 
of 180,000 square feet for the production of steel 
equipment. 

A new ELECTRIC MIMEOGRAPH, employing a 
radically different mimeograph principle, is re- 
portedly designed like a printing press and is 
described as a print- 
press for stencils. 
The mimeograph’s 
customary perforated 
drum and liquid ink 
have been discarded. 
Instead, this mimeo- 
graph utilizes two 
cylinders, and oscillating ink roller and heavy 
printers ink. The manufacturer claims that this 
basic new design eliminates leaking ink, clogged 
drums, ink pads, blurry copies, and ink-stained 
hands. Other important printing press features 
are 3-minute color change, accurate registration, 
automatic cut-off counter, three-way copy ad- 
justment, automatic feed for any weight paper 
from tissue to cardboard, and from post card 
to legal size. Cost of the electric model is $295; 
the hand model is priced at $220. For further 
information, write to the Bohn Duplicator Corp., 
444 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

CATALOGING AND PROCESSING, custom-tailored 
to suit the needs of individual libraries. or 
standardized for greater savings is now offered 
librarians. You direct your wholesaler to ship 
books directly to the processor, the bill to you. 
Books will be forwarded to you, complete with 
pocket, book card, and call number label. Soon, 
complete cataloging will be available. For more 
information, write to the Scofield Company, 


P.O, Box 71, Fanwood, N.J. 





NEW CATALOGS 


GAYLORD Library Supplies, 1957-1958. A com- 
plete listing of supplies and equipment available 
from Gaylord Bros., Inc., 155 Gifford St., Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., and 29 N. Aurora St., Stockton, Calif. 

DENOYER-GEPPERT, No. 57 and No. 57E. Maps 
of all kinds, globes, wall charts, pictures, includ- 
ing literature maps and decorative maps. Ad- 
dress: 5235-59 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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NEWS OF ACR 


I n the short space of five years the ACRL 
Monographs have carved out a place of their 
own in the literature of librarianship. Five 
new titles have been added to the series 
since last summer. 


Scientific Serials 


Charles Harvey Brown’s study of scientific 
journals and their use in libraries by sci- 
entists is earning impressive reviews in 
bibliographic and scientific journals all over 
the world. A basic selection and reference 
tool for all libraries collecting scientific 
serials. ACRL Monograph 16, 189 pages (in- 
cluding 29 tables), cloth, 6 x 9 inches, $4.25. 


Spoken Poetry on Records and Tapes: 
An Index 


Librarians have been asking for an index to 
the wealth of lyric, narrative and dramatic 
poetry which is now available, often read 
by the authors themselves, on records and 
tapes. This index by Henry Hastings con- 
tains 581 main entries, and full references 
to the contents of 136 anthologies, under 
authors’ names. It will be used as a buying 
guide and as a supplement to the library's 
record catalog. Children’s poetry below the 
high school level is not included; will be 
needed by all other libraries interested in 
collecting non-musical recordings. ACRL 
Monograph 18, 52 pages, $1.75. 


Date and Volume Key fo Poole’s Index 


Thirty-seven pages of tables show the 
publication year of any periodical volume 
indexed in Poole—a task which has long 
tested the ingenuity of librarian and reader. 
This date and volume key has been pre- 


Order direct from 


L MONOGRAPHS 


pared by Marion V. Bell and Jean C. Bacon; 
John C. Hepler has contributed a study of 
nineteenth-century periodicals and an as- 
sessment of their value today. Every library 
using Poole’s Index will need this date and 
volume key. ACRL Monograph 19, 59 pages, 
$1.50. 


Recruiting Library Personnel 
Automation in the Library 


Seven papers on two of the most contro- 
versial and vitally important areas of pres- 
ent-day librarianship are printed in full in 
this report of the 41st Conference of Eastern 
College Librarians. ACRL Monograph 17, 
51 pages, including 7 pages of bibliog- 
raphies, $1.25. 


Buildings Monographs 


ACRL has published the proceedings of 
five of its Building Plans Institutes as Mono- 
graphs, The latest is No. 15 (167 pages, in- 
cluding 54 pages of plans, 4 of sketches, 
$3.25). The three earlier volumes, similarly 
illustrated, are still in demand. 


ee eae 


Among the older Monographs, Samuel 
Rothstein’s THE DEVELOPMENT OF REFER- 
ENCE SERVICES, a pioneer study in American 
library history, has been widely praised at 
home and is still being reviewed in the 
foreign library press. All 19 of the Mono- 
graphs are in print—write for a complete 
list. All except No. 16 are 8% x 11 inches in 
size, paper bound. Standing orders are in- 
vited, and earn 10% discount on all issues 
after No. 11. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND REFERENCE LIBRARIES 


American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11 
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EDUCATION 


The Basic Book Collections 
Prepared with the help of consultants from NEA and related groups 
For Elementary Grades, 6th ed. 144 pages, $2... For Junior Hig 
Schools, 2nd ed. 144 pages, $2... For High Schools, 6th ed. 208 
pages, $2.75. 


The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
Combining two long-established review media, covers recommendec 
books for children and for young people, as well as classified adult 
books, reference works. 23 issues per year, $6. 





A Special Combination Offer 
With a year’s subscription to The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin, new subscribers can receive any one Basic Book Collection 
at low combined prices: $6.75 with either Junior High Schools o1 
Elementary Grades . . . $7.50 with High Schools. 


The American Library Association’s complete line of professional books 
for the school library provides basic guidance for an effective program 
integrated with the day-by-day needs of the modern school. Like the 
program itself, these books bring together the work of teachers and 
librarians in mutual cooperation. The National Education Association 
and related groups have made significant contributionsto school librar- 
ies, in ALA’s publications in the field of book selection. And for the 
teachers and administrators—and librarians—who make the most of 
their school library, ALA’s books on library planning and administra- 
tion are basic. For a complete listing of all ALA publications in ‘the 
school field, write at once for School Activities and the Library... 


UZ D> 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street Chicago LI, Illinois 


School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow: Functions and Standards 
Outlines growth, trends, purposes of the school library, the standards 
essential to effective service. 56 pages, $1. 


The Library in the School, 4th ed. 
Lucille F. Fargo. A comprehensive guide. 424 pages, $4. 


The Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook, 2nd ed. i 
Mary Peacock Douglas. For the trained as well as the untrained: advice 
and practical help in organization, management. Illus. 176 pages, $2.75. 


Administering Library Service in the Elementary School, 2nd ed. 
Jewel Gardiner. Illus. 176 pages, $3.50. 


LIBRARIES 
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LSA NEWS 


The Library Services’ staff has now determined 
its geographic assignments for field work. De- 
cisions were based on the following points: 

1. Assignments to regions in which staff had 
experience (except State of former em- 
ployment). 

2. Equitable work load. 

3. Travel routes. 

4. Regional groupings of States in associa- 
tions. 

5. Possibility of re-assignment following in- 
itial visits, further experience and possi- 
ble addition of staff. 


The geographic assignments are as follows: 


HELEN Luce 

Arizona Nebraska South Dakota 
Colorado Nevada Utah 

Idaho New Mexico Washington 
Kansas North Dakota Wyoming 
Montana Oregon 


WILFRED L, Morin 


Connecticut Michigan Rhode Island 

Hlinois Minnesota Vermont 

Indiana NewHampshire West Virginia 

Iowa New Jersey Wisconsin 

Massachusetts Ohio 

Maine Pennsylvania 

EveLYN Day MULLEN 

Arkansas Louisiana Oklahoma 

Delaware Maryland South Carolina 

Florida Mississippi Tennessee 

Georgia Missouri Texas 

Kentucky North Carolina Virginia 

Joun G. LORENZ 

Alabama New York Puerto Rico 

California Alaska Virgin Islands 
Hawaii 





THE GIFTED GHILD 


For parents and teachers of gifted children, this bi-monthly 
magazine reviews research, new teaching methods, equipment, 
books, scholarships programs and outside of school activities in 
use throughout the country. 










Including a complete reporting service on published research 
papers, an annual review of books, kits and games, articles for 
Parents on selecting, and getting into schools and colleges. 


Indispensable for the educational administrator, psychologist 
teacher or intelligent parent who wants the best education for 
his child. 


Annual Subscription «ce. cer newer eee ween eee ee enn oer 






Oliver Garfield Co., Ine., Dept.: GA-47 
126 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N.Y, 
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Initial visits to the States, beginning about 
April 1, are now being planned and suggested 
dates will soon be sent out. 


RECOMMENDATIONS NEEDED 

The ALA Committee on Appointments (Lucile 
M. Morsch, chairman) is seeking assistance 
from all members of the Association in its 
work of recommending to the Executive Board 
names of persons to serve during 1957/58 on 
ALA Committees. This task is much more 
limited than heretofore because of the dis- 
continuance of many ALA committees and 
the transfer of the responsibility for their 
functions to the respective divisions. It is 
expected, however, that appointments will be 
made to the following committees, and per- 
sons who wish to serve on one of them or to 
recommend another member for appointment 
are urged to write promptly to Miss Morsch: 
Accreditation, Audio-Visual, Awards (and its 
subcommittees which serve as juries for 
Dewey, Dutton-Macrae, Grolier Society, and 
Lippincott awards), Constitution and Bylaws, 
Election, Intellectual Freedom, International 
Relations, Membership, Resolutions. 





CHILDREN AND 
READING 


A new look at children’s reading— at home, 
at school, in the libraries. Emerson Green- 
away, Leland Jacobs, Anne Eaton, Josette 
Frank and others. Child Study, Spring 1957. 
65 cents. 


LATIN AMERICA IN BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Unique guide to almost 300 books about the 
Latin American countries. Annotated and 
arranged by subject and age. Just published. 
29 cents. 


BOOKS OF THE YEAR 
FOR CHILDREN 


Well-known annual guide to the 300 best 
books for children. Used by teachers, li- 
brarians, parents for more than 30 years. 
25 cents. 


All 3 fer $1.00-—Write Dept. A 


THE CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
132 East 74 Street, New York 21, N.Y. 
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JOHN T. PARKHILL APPOINTED 
CONSULTANT FOR LCP 
John T. Parkhill has been appointed Con- 
sultant in the ALA  Library-Community 
Project; in the special field of preparing ma- 
terials for publication, it is announced by 
ALA Executive Secretary David H. Clift. 
Mr. Parkhill comes to ALA Headquarters 
in Chicago from the Brookline (Mass.) Pub- 
lic Library, where he has been employed since 
1950, first as head of the High School branch, 
later head of Children’s and Young People’s 
Services, and most recently as head of Adult 
Services. In this last position, his work in- 
cluded setting up film services and programs, 
and conducting discussion groups such as 
those carried on by American Heritage, the 
Great Books Foundation, and United Nations. 





TWO FELLOWSHIPS OFFERED 


The California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is offering for the academic year 
1957-58 two fellowships of $750.00 each for 
students preparing for work with children in 
the Public School or Public Library systems 
in the state of California. Successful applicants 
must agree to spend two years following gradu- 
ation working with children in California li- 
braries. 

Interested candidates should inquire of 
Martha T. Boaz, director, School of Library 
Science, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7, Cal., or J. Periam Danton, 
dean, School of Librarianship, University of 
California, Berkeley 4, Cal. Application dead- 
line is July 15, 1957. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for’ 


OUT-OF-PRINT ^S. BOOKS 


Gur record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate Goars, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field, 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
ft? West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 86, N.Y. 
P.S. Pisasa refer your readers ta us when they ask fer a 
hock you cra supply, 

A UY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS, 
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LIBRARY-COMMUNITY PROJECT EXTENDED 


State library agencies have received, applica 
tion forms for grants under the ALA Library 
Community Project, which has been extender 
for two years, September 1, 1957-August 31 
1959, by a grant of $200,000 from the Fun 
for Adult Education. Grants of $12,000 for th 
two-year period will be made to not more thai 
four states, each of which will select a pilo 
library for experimentation in community 
study as a basis for the library’s adult edu 
cation program. Consultant service in adul 
education will continue to be available at th 
request of any state agency during the two-yea: 
period. The deadline date for the application: 
is May 10. A Committee of the Adult Educa 
tion Division will select the recipients of the 
grants at the Kansas City ALA Conference. 

A grant of $29,500 to ALA from the Func 
for Adult Education will continue the services 
of the ALA Office for Adult Education tc 
August 31, 1960. 





FIRST GROLIER AWARDS 


The first Grolier Scholarships for study in 
school librarianship have been awarded to the 
Department of Librarianship, Western Michi- 
gan College, Kalamazoo, and to the School oł 
Library Service, Columbia University, New 
York City. The scholarships, of $1,000 each, 
were established by the Grolier Foundation to 
encourage interest in school librarianship. 
The awards are made annually by the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians, a Di- 
vision of ALA, to an institution with an 
undergraduate program in school librarian- 
ship and to one with a graduate program in 
school librarianship, grantee institutions to 
change from year to year. This year’s selection 
of Western Michigan College for its under. 
graduate program and of Columbia for its 
graduate program were made by a special com- 
mittee of AASL headed by Eloise Rue. 

Those interested in applying for these schol- 
arships in school librarianship may write di- 
rectly to the Department of Librarianship, 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, or 
Columbia University School of Library Serv. 
ice, New York 25, N.Y. 


April 1957 
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FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and - 


out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 

Established 1889. Largest and best selection any- 
where. We also welcome your lists of Duplicates 
for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials 
Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3, N.Y. 
i COPIES of the 9th edition of the Directory of 
Libraries and Information Sources in Philadel- 
phia Area are still available. They may be 
ordered from Jean M. Steever, RCA Defense 
Electronic Products, Camden 2, New Jersey. The 
price is $2.00 to S.L.A. Philadelphia Council 
members and listees, and $2.50 to others. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
lege, public, technical libraries, etc. Also gradu- 
ate awards. Monthly journal (since 1952) pro- 
vides complete job descriptions, salaries. No 
fees. Single issue $1.00; yearly (12 issues) sub- 
scription-membership $5.00. Member’s qualifica- 
tions listed free. Crusade, Box 99, Gpt. Sta., 
Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 


east 


HEAD of Circulation for medium sized li- 
brary within easy commuting distance of Boston. 
Library degree and minimum of two years ex- 
perience required. Five day week, one month 
vacation, cumulative sick leave. Salary $3602- 
$4210. Position now open. Apply Librarian, 
Robbins Library, Arlington, Massachusetts. 
CHILDREN’S librarian to head department in 
suburban Long Island library 21 miles from New 
York City. At least two years experience, and 
eligibility for New York State certification re- 
quired. Salary $5000, annual increments; 4 
weeks vacation, sick leave, New York State 
_ retirement. Submit photograph and complete 
résumé. W. K. Harrison, II, Rockville Centre 
Public Library, Rockville Centre, N.Y. 
LIBRARIANS. Beginning salary $4500 for 


senior librarian, at least 2 years experience re- 
quired; $4000 for junior librarian, no experi- 
ence required. Annual increments. College and 
L.S. degrees. Eligibility for N.Y. certification. 
Beautiful new air-conditioned building. Two 
attractive branches. On Long Island 17 miles 
from New York City. One month vacation, 
liberal sick leave, N.Y. State retirement system. 
Excellent opportunity for alert, ambitious per- 
sons. Submit complete résumé. Elmont Public 
Libraries, Hempstead Turnpike, Elmont, Long 
Island, N.Y. - 

ASSISTANT librarian in a residential com- 
munity, 30 miles from New York City. L.S. de- 
gree. Salary $3600-$4200 according to experi- 
ence. 38 hour week, one month vacation, sick 
leave and social security. Apply to Emma P. 
Engle, librarian, Memorial Library, Bound 
Brook, N.J. 

NEW salary scale on July 1 at Rochester 
Public Library! Start at $4170 without experi- 
ence; increase to $5070 in 4 years. Start at $4590 
with 2 years professional experience. Master’s 
in L.S. required. Openings for reference work 
in subject divisions; children’s, young people’s 
work. 5 day, 374% hour week; month vacation, 
sick leave, retirement plan. Progressive organi- 
zation. Hub of tri-county system. Apply Harold 
S. Hacker, director, Public Library, Rochester 4, 
New York. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian. L. S. degree re- 
quired. Civil service. Salary $4000-$4500 de- 
pending on experience. Public Library, West | 
Orange, New Jersey. 

LIBRARIAN for School of Nursing library. 
Salary $4200. 40 hour week. 6 paid holidays. 14 
days sick leave. 1 month vacation. Apply Ad- 
ministrative Assistant, The Reading Hospital, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 

TWO immediate positions. Children’s and 
reference librarian, for expanding services and 
programming in new modern building. L.S. de- 
gree. Civil service title of junior or senior li- 
brarian and salary depending on experience. 
All personnel benefits. Apply to Lottie Smolen- 
ski, library director, Hillside Public Library, 
Hillside, New Jersey. 

CATALOGER and Reference Librarian (in- 
structor level). Attractive new building. Begin- 
ning salary $3500 for nine months. Social se- 
curity, TIAA pension. Open September 1. 
Apply Librarian, Lycoming College, Williams- 
port, Pa. ; 
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southeast 
HEAD librarian for new Martin County Library 
now under construction at Stuart, Fla. Needed 
now to assist in organizing. Pleasant resort 
town on Florida’s east coast. $3800-$4200, good 


retirement plan. Requirements: L.S. degree from . 


ALA approved school; experience in administer- 
ing county or regional library system. Write Dr. 
W. Ira Williams, chairman trustees, Box 742, 
Stuart, Fla. 

ASSISTANT city librarian to supervise cir- 
culation, reference, and art and music depart- 
ments. Male, 30-45, minimum of five years pro- 
fessional experience with three years in super- 
visory capacity. Salary $5980-$7176 in five steps, 
city retirement plan. Excellent opportunity in 
expanding system. Apply Richmond Public Li- 
brary, 101 E. Franklin St., Richmond, Virginia. 


midwest 
ASSISTANT Cataloger: Work includes. catalog- 
ing and some recataloging. Retirement, social 
security, vacation and sick leave benefits. Library 
school graduates only. Salary depends on ex- 
perience and qualifications. Apply to Madeleine 
Gibson, librarian, Michigan College of Mining 
and Technology, Houghton, Michigan. 

CATALOGER, man or woman, with MSLS or 
equivalent, and ability for and interest in ad- 
vancement to increasing responsibilities, Some 
knowledge of foreign languages necessary and 
some experience desirable. Faculty status, one 
month vacation, beautiful new building in resi- 
dential neighborhood; starting salary $4000- 
$5000 depending on qualifications. Write Direc- 
tor, University of Detroit Library, 4001 W. 
McNichols Road, Detroit 21, Michigan. 

HEAD of Extension: Supervision of branch 
personnel, mobile units, service to schools in 
city and county service area. L.S. degree, plus 
three (3) years experience, one (1) year of 
extension desirable. Four (4) weeks vacation, 
social security and state retirement, twelve (12) 
days sick leave, cumulative to sixty (60) days 
in five (5) years; nine (9) paid holidays, Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield available. Salary $6470- 
$7430. Apply: Alta Parks, assistant librarian, 
Gary Public Library, 220 W. 5th Ave., Gary, Ind. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for a fast growing 
Chicago suburb. New- building. 40 hour week. 
Four week vacation. Salary open. Write Char- 
lotte D. Bryan, librarian, Glenview Public Li- 
brary, Glenview, Il. 

ASSISTANT librarian and coordinator of 
adult services for expanding public library in 
rapidly growing Minnesota city. Woman with 
library degree, some experience required. Forty 
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hour week, four week vacation, sick leave, re 
tirement, salary open. Write Lucille Gottry 
librarian, Public Library, Rochester, Minnesota 

The FOLLOWING POSITIONS are open a 
the Oak Park (Tl.) Public Library. Active suk 
urban library, 25 minutes from Chicago Looy 
New building in planning stage. Forty hou 
week, month vacation, sick leave, retirement 
Apply Lester L. Stoffel, Public Library, Oal 
Park, Illinois. (1) Head of Reference—Ful 
charge of busy reference department, one ful] 
time assistant. Require library school degree 
imagination and capacity for administrativi 
work. Start at $4000 without experience, $440 
with some experience, increments to $4952 h 
grade. (2) Circulation Librarian—Responsibl 
for work with young people and for supervisior 
of main library circulation activities. Library 
school degree required, no experience necessary 
Salary range $4000-$4400. Excellent chance fo1 
advancement. 

REFERENCE librarian for expanding library 
in rapidly growing Minnesota city. Some experi- 
ence required. 40 hour week, 4 week vacation, 
sick leave and retirement. Salary open. Write 
Lucille Gottry, librarian, Rochester, Minnesota. 

WANTED: Trained children’s librarian for 
new $350,000 building in Chicago suburb. Salary 
$4000 or better. Address Personnel Chairman, 
Public Library, Park Ridge, Ill. 

CHIEF, Reference Department. Under 45. 
With bachelor’s and L.S. degrees, 10 years’ ex- 
perience, salary begins at $6640, increasing to 
$7500 in 4 years. To reorganize department and 
prepare for extended service when library moves 
into new modern building now nearing constuc- 
tion date. Rapidly expanding city of 200,000. 
Extensive adult education program. Community 
schools. New library will be part of city’s all 
new education-cultural center, including 2 mu- 
seums, planetarium, auditorium, art institute 
(under construction), Little Theatre, Junior Col- 
lege (in operation) and branch of U. of Michigan 
(under construction). Unusual and exciting op- 
portunity to plan and develop library service 
in an alert community under ideal conditions. 
Also, first assistant cataloger. Under 45. A.B., 
L.S. degrees, 5 years’ experience, $5550 to 
$6940 in 9 years. Good opportunity for pro- 
motion. Both positions: 4 week vacation, 5 day 
week, sick leave, social security, retirement plan, 
salary adjustments for additional graduate-level 
training. Two hours’ driving to Detroit, 4 hours 
to Michigan’s beautiful Upper Peninsula. Apply | 
Ransom L. Richardson, associate librarian, Flint 
Public Library, Flint, Mich. 

ADULT Education Librarian. Assistant in 
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sroup Work Department to organize and lead 
iscussion groups, plan programs, review books, 
onduct film programs and assist at film loan 
esk. Experienced person wanted, but inexperi- 
nced person would be trained on the job by 
utstanding supervisor. $3816-$5076, depending 
n experience. Month vacation. Fifteen days ill 
ime allowance. Fine state retirement system. 
u Russell Munn, librarian, Akron Public Li- 
rary, Akron 8, Ohio. 

THREE senior and junior high librarians 
eeded by August 1, 1957. Assistant librarian in 
ew, two-million dollar senior high. Salary 
‘3300-34500. Library school degree and some 
econdary teaching experience preferred. Splen- 
lid supervisor and model library. Head librarian, 
arge junior high school. Pioneer in expand- 
ng library service for relocated school. One as- 
istant. Salary $3600-$4560 plus bonus for school 
nonths. Library school degree and some sec- 
mdary teaching experience preferred. Junior 
igh assistant, salary $3000-$3900. Grade 2 or 3 
ertificate preferred. All positions have 40 hour 
seek, paid vacation, sick leave, social security 
nd retirement benefits. Applications accepted 
mmediately. Apply Jerry Somers, chief li- 
arian, Eau Claire Public Library, Eau Claire, 
Visconsin. 

ASSISTANT cataloger needed to do general 
ataloging and to take special responsibility for 
‘ataloging of laboratory school library materials. 
New position. Open September 1957. Experience 
ind M.S. in L.S. required. Faculty rank of in- 
itructor. Beginning salary $4400 on ten-months 
asis plus additional salary for summer session. 
-ibrary staff members receive all regular college 
racations. Apply Walfred Erickson, librarian, 
‘astern Michigan College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

HEAD librarian for township library (pop. 
1000) in the beautiful Fox River Valley, 40 
niles west of Chicago. Congenial staff, 5 day 
veek, 3 week vacation. Salary $3750-$4750 de- 
vending upon qualifications. L.S. degree and 
xperience required. Apply St. Charles Public 
uibrary, St. Charles, Illinois. 

ASSISTANT to the Chief. American Library 
Association Publishing Department to work with 
Subscription Books Bulletin. Library degree and 
ibrary experience required. Experience in refer- 
ace work preferred. Ability to organize, syn- 
hesize and handle details desirable. Starting 
salary $4800. 5 day, 35 hour week. 4 week vaca- 
ion. Apply Chief of Publishing Department, 
American Library Association, 50 East Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Illinois, giving business references 
ind complete information about education and 
*xperience. 


mountain plains 


ATTRACTIVE positions open at the Omaha 
Public Library. Salary scales for any of the 
following: with experience, within the range 
of $4200-$4800, exact salary dependent on ex- 
perience offered. Without experience, within 
range of $3720-$4320. Branch assistants (both 
adult and boys’ and girls’) for new colorful 
air-conditioned Willa Cather Branch offering 
complete community program; assistant business 
and industrial librarian for progressive library 
contacts with business and labor; assistant refer- 
ence librarian; assistant cataloger in department 
using modern machine methods; boys’ and girls’ 
librarian; assistants in adult circulation depart- 
ment. Send application, with photograph, to 
Arthur H. Parsons, Jr., director, Omaha Public 
Library, Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


southwest 


TEACHERS (Librarians) Wanted: South- 
western & Western states. Salaries $3300-$3600 
bachelors and no experience; more for masters 


- and experience. Free registration. S.W. Teacher’s 


Agency, 1303 Central, NE, Albuquerque, Sta- 
tion A., New Mexico. 


TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN 


Immediate opening for a head librarian 
of our technical library located at Ponca 
City, Oklahoma. Prefer a person with li- 
brary science degree and/or a degree in 
chemistry or chemical engineering plus 
several years of technical library experi- 
ence. Applicant must be a good administra- 
tor. Library will have a staff of 6 and is 
directly associated with Development and 
Research Department but handles a major 
portion of library matters of entire com- 
pany. Salary commensurate with past ex- 
perience. Mail résumé with salary require- 
ments to 


‘INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
DEPARTMENT 
Continental Oil Company 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 





far west 
CATALOGERS! ! You will find a real challenge 


in this fast-growing community and progressive 
library. A $30,000 book budget has been ap- 
proved for this year. See your ideas included in 
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a brand new library now in the planning stages. 
Help plan an effective library system for an 
appreciative southern California community. We 
are looking for a top-notch professional librarian 
interested in a provocative position. Salary range 
dependent upon experience and education, $4308 
to $5203. Full fringe benefits, retirement, sick 
Jeave, three week vacation, incentive salary incre- 
ments. Apply Ponoma Public Library, 380 N. 
Main St., Pomona, Calif. 


pacific northwest 


CATALOGER in public library of capital city. 
Some reference work. Opportunity to assist with 
planning county or regional system. 40 hour, 
5 day week, month vacation, social security, hos- 
pital-medical insurance. Salary open. One hour 
to fine winter recreation area, three hours to 
Sun Valley and Idaho primitive area. Apply 
Librarian, Boise Public Library. 

TACOMA Public Library. Junior librarians, 
fifth academic year library school, beginning sal- 
ary $4140. Children’s, adult reference, cataloging 
services. Month vacation, city retirement plan 
with social security, sick leave, other benefits. 
Tacoma cited by Look Magazine in “All America 
City” awards, 1957 for municipal progress, li- 
brary participating. Join an active staff. Write to 
J. S. Ibbotson, librarian, 1102 S. Tacoma Ave., 
Tacoma 5, Washington. 


hawaii 


PUBLIC RELATIONS Librarian, Circulation 
Supervisor positions. Salary $4452-$5196 depend- 
ing upon experience. Junior and senior cata- 
logers and music cataloger—salary $3650-$5196 
depending upon experience. Accredited library 
school degree, U.S. citizenship required. Our 7 
branches, staff of 120 offer good opportunity for 
supervision, promotion. Vacation, sick leave, 
retirement benefits. Community theatre, sym- 
phony, art academy, university. Broaden your 
culture through contact with the peoples of the 
Pacific in a modern progressive library system. 
Apply Librarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 
13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
REFERENCE librarian, woman, 36, ABLS, Uni- 


versity of Michigan, with 15 years experience 
including administration desires position in ur- 
ban area in college, public or university library. 
Salary $4200 plus. B 43-W 

CATALOGER, degrees, excellent background 
and experience (social sciences, documents, U.S. 
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and foreign, Russian included) seeks approp 
ate position. Man, retirement age, employe 
B 44-W 

COLLEGE Administrator, A.B., M.A., Ph] 
English and American Literature, five years 
brary experience, desires to return to libra 
administration and at least one class. Pub. 
relations, publicity and promotion a specialt 
business acumen, 45, married, male. B 49-W 

MAN, 32, married, MSLS, progressively 3 
sponsible administrative experience last 10 yea 
Now seeking chief librarian’s position. B 40-W 

MAN, 35, M.A., Th.M., M.S. in L.S., 5 yea 
experience, theological and college libraries, cc 
siderable work with ordering, serials and doc 
ments, desires college or theological positi 
offering opportunities for professional advan 
ment. Now head of small college library. Ava 
able soon. B 46-W 

MAN, 40, M.A.L.S., public and school expe 
ence, desires summer library work on east coz 
or in Hawaii. Available June 24-Aug. 16. B 47- 

WANTED: Position with promotional p 
tential in city or county system, southern h: 
of the United States. Man, single, offers: liki 
for people and public contacts; enthusiasm f 
improving services, especially to rural area 
ability to plan; library degree (1937); 12 yea 
varied experience (chiefly in college and speci 
libraries). Now on staff of large scientific 
brary. Energetic, adaptable. B 48-W 

MAN, 40, M.A.L.S., two years high school 
brary experience, teaching and some gradua 
study in social science and religion, desires po. 
tion in college library, preferably church-relat: 
and located in West. Available September. 
54-W 


refuges 













As a public service, the ALA Bulletin will 
publicize qualifications of librarian refu- 
gees, who desire to work in this country. 
Advice and assistance in the matter of 
immigration regulations may be obtained 
from ALA International Relations Commit- 
tee, William S. Dix, Princeton University 
Libraries, Princeton, N. J., chairman. 


BIBLIOGRAPHER, specialty, microfilming, m 
crophoto, and photostatic work generally; 1 
years’ experience; speaks German, studying En. 
lish. 38. Box 53-W. 

HUNGARIAN refugee, 36, professional boo 
binder, needs work in his trade. B 45-W 
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I introduced them... 


How often has a parent asked you to recommend an ency- 
clopedia for his home? Whenever I’m asked, I unhesitat- 
ingly recommend The Americana. For The Americana is 
a truly adult encyclopedia, written with a simplicity and 
directness that anyone of junior high school age or beyond 
can understand. 

What a satisfaction it is to watch a child into whose home 
The Americana has been introduced. That child is learning 
the joy of learning more; that child is rising to the chal- 
lenge and the opportunity of The Americana; that child is 
launched toward success. And, to the extent that my recom- 
mendation helped the launching, I have a right to be truly 
and deeply satisfied. 
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The International Reference Work 


RY, ALCUTTA 


THE NEW AND 
GREATER 
AMERICANA 


30 volumes 

26,000 pages 

60,000 articles 

11,500 illustrations 

44,000 cross references 

280,000 index entries; 
21,000 pages com- 
pletely revised in 
the last six years 









A 


` 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. © Americana Corporation, 
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Proutier ta Publishing? 


INTANGIBLES, such as high purposes, 
lofty standards? Yes, of course... 


but also TANGIBLES `.. 


for example, at TANGLEY OAKS we believe in building 
books that children will really like... AND use... 


how can we know that? 
there’s only one real way . . . we ask children themselves 
to be “testers” in our own laboratory summer school and in 


neighboring school systems. . . 


we've found it to be a good way, a practical way... 
for children want facts, plus meaning . . . they seek knowledge, 
plus inspiration . .. they need the heritage of the past 


with the promise of the future... 


“Classroom-Tested” is one of our hallmarks 
of practical quality at TANGLEY OAKS 





Tangley Oaks 
Educational Center 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 


Home of: AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 
WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE e MY BOOK HOUSE 
Book Trails e My Travelship è A Picturesque Tale of Progress 
World Topics Year Book e Journeys Through Bookland 
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The Scout, Cyrus Edwin Dallin’s 
statue of the Indian scout, which 
was exhibited first in 1913 at the 
Pan American Exposition in San 
Francisco, now stands in Penn 
Valley Park overlooking Kansas 
City, site of the 1957 ALA annual 
conference June 23-29, 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
by the ALA. Bulletin does not 
imply endorsement of the product 
by the American Library Associa- 
tion. 


The ALA Bulletin publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librar- 
ians and those interested in the 
library world. It carries official 
news of the Association. Its au- 
thors’ opinions should be re- 
garded as their own, unless ALA 
endorsement is specifically noted. 
The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index, and 
Library Literature. 


Manuscripts of general interest 
are invited. When submitted, they 
_ will not be returned unless ac- 
companied by return postage. 


Editors: Material inthe ALA Bul- 


letin is not copyrighted unless 
otherwise noted. 


EDITOR 


Annual Conference, June 23-29, 1957, Kansas City, Missouri 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO 11 ILL. 
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G AYLORD Standard Multi-Copy 


Book Order Forms 
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A stock item, Gaylord Multi-Copy Book 
Order Forms can be ordered in quantities 
as low as 500. Standardization of headings 
and flexibility of form fit readily into the 
requirements of any size library, assuring 
low cost, minimum stock investment and im- 
mediate delivery on every order. Library 
imprint and additional order symbols may 
be included on orders of 1,000 or more. 

Handy Gaylord forms make book order- 
ing five times faster . . . insure against re- 
copying errors... provide automatic ‘ 
order” and reserve list files in one ne 

Imprinted forms in quantities of 1,000 
for as low as $26.00, transportation paid. 


One Typing Gives You 


Five Copies = | 


YELLOW for L.C. or Wilson Cards : 


WHITE (for dealer} 






PINK for Library 
GREEN workslip or fund copy 


BUFF for temporary catalog card, 
punched to fit catalog drawer. 


Send for free samples and prices. 
Ask for Form No. 555! 
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ALL THIS PICTURE NEEDS IS YOU 


... at the circulation center of this warm, friendly and remarkably 
efficient "New Life” Library, Take this opportunity to look around. 
Anything missing? Well, let's see. Records at finger-tips... 

staff room nearby... conference room out of heavy traffic... 
layout just right. No questions or comments? Then whisk 

it away—to your "New Life” distributor (who can 


make “dream libraries” —like this—come true). é 
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EDITORIAL 





As a new editor settles down at his desk, one 
of the first things he must think about is the 
nature of the publication he is responsible for. 

It is not easy to say in a few words what 
a magazine like the Bulletin should try to 
accomplish, but there can be little question 
that its primary function is to interpret li- 
brarianship to ALA members by reporting 
and interpreting the work of the Association. 
If it does nothing else, it must continue to do 
this. 

The Bulletin also publishes articles on li- 
braries and library work which have no spe- 
cific connection with Association activities. 
One reason for doing this is that many ALA 
members receive no other library periodical. 
Another and more important reason is that 
ALA has the major responsibility for repre- 
senting and carrying forward the modern li- 
brary movement in the United States and 
throughout the world, When national organi- 
zations want to work with librarians as a group 
they come to ALA; when librarians want legis- 
lation at the national level they depend on 
ALA to see it through. This universality of 
the Association’s interest is reflected in its 
journal. 

Under Ransom Richardson’s imaginative 
editorship the Bulletin has come to be valued 
more highly than at any other time in its recent 
history. During his years with the Bulletin 
he found and published a tremendous number 
of articles of interest to the membership in 
general. In the last year or so, however, ALA’s 
reorganization and the increasing importance 
of its national and international activities have 
produced larger quantities of official news than 
ever before. 

What is happening now in the library world 
that will affect the future of the Bulletin? 

First, modern library progress is a story 
of continuous interest, variety, and signifi- 
cance. The last year in particular has witnessed 
developments of the greatest importance—pas- 
sage of the Library Services Bill, publication 
of new standards for public libraries, forma- 
tion of the Council on Library Resources, es- 
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tablishment of an ALA International Relations 
Office, virtual completion of ALA’s reorganiza- 
tion, and much new evidence of citizen inter- 
est in libraries. As President John Richards 
said at the Miami Beach Conference, li- 
brarians are now standing on the threshold of 
opportunities they could not have hoped for a 
dozen years ago. 

Second, the ALA program, as it continues 
to grow in variety and importance, will furnish 
articles which should be among the best the 
Bulletin has ever published. 

Third, a subcommittee of the Program 
Evaluation and Budget Committee is now 
studying ALA’s membership periodical pub- 
lications. No report has yet been made, but the 
results of this study will certainly affect the 
Bulletin. 

Fourth, better exchange of information be- 
tween ALA’s component parts will help bring 
about the program coordination which is one 
of the objectives of the reorganization. The 
Bulletin, as the information medium for all 
members, will be publishing more news of di- 
vision and committee activities. 

In carrying out this primary function, the 
reporting and interpreting of ALA activities, 
the Bulletin will continue to fight the good 
fight against the pervasive dullness of most 
official reporting. It is a hard battle. On the 
one hand there is the problem of the committee 
report and recommendations which are dull 
because the importance and meaning of the 
action taken are not clearly revealed. To make 
interesting reading, and to give a true picture 
of division or committee activities, reporting 
needs to be done in relation to the total pro- 
gram, the objectives and activities of which 
the action is a part. On the other hand there 
is the fact that when dramatic events do occur, 
the first responsibility of the Bulletin is to re- 
cord the action taken and its results, avoiding 
the sensational. 

The expansion and development of libraries 
in the next few years will be an important and 
exciting story. The Bulletin hopes to reflect 
those qualities in its pages. 
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ids on how well you planned 


Does your school library invite students 
to come in...an invitation induced by 
the surrounding harmony of a colorful 
interior design with the planned spa- 
ciousness and comfort of fine furniture 
and equipment? 


Now, more than ever, the school library 
is needed to bridge the chasm between 
our mass educational techniques and the 
means to round out the learning process 
under these conditions. Now, more than 
ever, in this era of crowded classrooms 
and overworked teachers, the library 
should be an important center of the 





students’ world. Now, more than ever, 
in this television era, good reading 
habits must be encouraged. 

The flow of letters inte the Advisory 
and Consultation Service of LIBRARY 
BUREAU testify to this need. Every day 
LIBRARY BUREAU Specialists are an- 
swerting inquiries dealing with layout 
and equipment and ranging from book 
collections to services. 

Whether you’re building, remodeling or 
simply rearranging your library, or if 
you just want a consultation on your 
present facilities, write us today! 


LIBRARY. BUREAU 


Memingtorn. Vand 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1502, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Let's get together on ideas for your library at the American Library Associa- 


tion Conference, Municipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Missouri, June 23-29. 
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REORGANIZATION ~ SPRING 1957 


| 
| 
The Speciel Committee, authorized by Council at the 1957 Midwinter Meeting, to consider 
the Report of the Committee on Organization, met in Chicago March 24-26, end adopted 
Recommendations for study by the divisions and action by Council. The Report of the 
| Committee was sent by mail to the divisions and to Council on April 10. By this 
early action, the Committee hopes that Council and the divisions will have ample time 
for study of the Recommendations before the Kansas City Conference. 


The Special Committee, at its March meeting, first developed a Guide Statement on 
Divisions which sets forth clearly the functions of the two types of divisions. 
Then, with the special counsel and assistance of divisional representatives on the 
Committee, it carefully studied, thoroughly discussed, revised, end approved state- 
ments for the divisions which establish clearly distinct Fields of Responsibility 
without conflict. 


T should like to make the observation that the Recommendations of the Special Commit- 
tee seem to place the divisional structure on firm grounds so that there may be 
delegation of authority to the divisions for carrying out the work of the Association 
in a manner that will strengthen the Association and, in the words of the Management 
Survey, "increase the capacity of the Association to accomplish its broad objectives 
to the increased satisfaction of its members..." 


What are the next steps in Reorganization and where do we stend? The divisions are 
now studying the Recommendations. Council members have the Report. Divisional 
study may result in recommendations back to the Speciel Committee and, to care for 
this, the Committee will hold a meeting in Kansas City prior to the Second Council 
meeting on June 26 when the Report will be presented to Council for adoption. It 
seems reasonable to believe, in view of all the study and work and thought that has 
been done in defining fields of responsibility by the divisions, the Steering Com- 
mittee on Implementation of the Management Survey, the Committee on Organization, 
and this overall study and revision by the Special Committee, that the divisions may 
have only a minimum of revision concerning the statements to suggest to the Committee 
‘ for incorporation in the final Report. The clear and clean establishment of respons- 
ibility and authority for the divisions has always been recognized as one of the 
three main keys to the successful reorganization of ALA. The Special Committee has 
offered a statesmanlike and thorough solution to the Council for its consideration on 
June 26 at Kansas City. It, therefore, seems clear that Council will be in a posi- 
tion at Kansas City to complete the formal implementation of the reorganization which 
was approved in principle at the Philadelphia Conference in 1955. 


The Special Committee is composed of- the 1956-57 members of the Committee on Organiz- 
ation, one representative from each of the divisions (nominated by the divisions), 
and the members of the Executive Board. It interpreted its directive from the 
Council very broadly and accepted the following statement from the Executive Board 
as defining its task: 


"Within the general principles recommended by the Management 
Survey and adopted by Council, to clarify the divisional 
organization of ALA, especially the functions of the two 
types of divisions and the specific fields of responsibility 
to be assigned to each division, and to prepare recomenda- 
tions for study by the divisions and action by Council." 


The first ALA Liberty and Justice Book Awards of $5,000 each, made possible by a grant 
to the ALA from the Fund for the Republic, were awerded at ceremonies held on 
April 25 in the Donnell Library Center of the New York Public Library. Recipients 
were: William H. Whyte, Jr. for The Organization Man (Simon and Schuster); 

Alpheus Thomas Mason for Harlan Fiske Stone: Pillar of the Law (The Viking Pregs, 
Ine.); and James T. Thurber for Further Fables of Our Time (Simon and Schuster). 
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Further awards will be made in 1958 for books which make distinguished contributions 
to the American tradition of liberty and justice. The purpose of the awards is to 
"draw attention of Americans to outstanding books in this importent area; to encour- 
age authors end publishers in creating such books; to recognize those who do so." 
This book awards program has been handled by the ALA Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom under the chairmanship of Robert E. Downs, Presicent of ALA, 1952-53. 


Guy R. Lyle, Director of Libraries, Emory University, goes this month to Keio University, 
Tokyo, to serve as visiting professor to the Japan Library School for a period of 


three months. Mr. Lyle is the first appointee to participate in the new Rockefeller 
Foundation Supplementary Grant Program to Keio which provides, among other things, 
for a visiting professorship to the Library School at Keio for three months each 
year of the Grant and for a Japanese library science teacher or librarian to come to 
this country for one year. The latter part of the program will be implemented this 
fall and libraries interested in having a Japanese scholar with Inglish facility 
should contact the Executive Secretary of the Library Education Division of the ALA 
at ALA Headquarters, Robert L. Gitler, who is the ALA Consultant for the Rockefeller- 
Keio progrem. 


Further International Notes: Jack Dalton, Mrector of the ALA International Relations 
Office, is presently on a field trip in connection with the work of the IRO, which 
from March to May will teke him to: Honolulu, Tokyo, Okinawa, Taipei, Kowloon, 
Manila, Djakarta, Calcutta, New Delhi, Teheran, Ankara, Munich and Paris. 

Flora B. Lundington, Chairman of the ALA Advisory Committee on the Ankara Library 
School, made an inspection trip to the School in April. 


the Fund for Adult Education has announced the recipients of 1957-58 awards under the 
Fund's Leadership Training Awards Program. The following librarians are included: 
Mary W. Hymon, Head Librarian, Grembling College, Grembling, Louisiana; Mrs. Hannah 
J. Kunkle, Supervisory Librarian, U. S. Air Force Base, Florida; Robert E. Lee, Con- 
sultant, ALA Library-Commumity Project; Mrs. Dorothy L. Phillips, Coordinator of 
Adult Services, Queens Borough, New York, Public Library. 


Eleanor EF. Ahlers, Assistant Professor of Library Science, University of Oregon, has 
been appointed Executive Secretary of the American Association of School Librarians, 
a Division of the ALA, effective September 1, 1957. We shall be most happy to wel- 
come her to ALA Headquarters. 


Mrs. Marianna McAllister, from Russellville, Arkansas, who has been serving as 
Interim Executive Secretary of AASL since January, has before this come to our 
rescue when Interim assistance was needed. In the hope that she will be able to 
come back again when other needs develop, we feel we should leave her name on our 
staff list, possibly with the title Arkansas Traveller to ALA in Times of Need. 
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FLASH! ON LIBRARY SERVICES ACT FLASH! 
House of Representatives voted $5,000,000 on March 29. In spite of econ- 
ony drive, the LSA got the only increase over the President's budget recom- 
mendetions in the entire Appropriations Bill for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. In Senate hearings which have started, Marion 
Folsom, Secretary of the Department recommended only the original request 
of $3,000,000. Plenty of Hard Work shead if we are to hold the line at 
$5,000,000 or raise it to $7,500,000. PLEASE REQUEST YOUR SENATORI S FULL 
SUPPORT OF THE LSA FUNDS. 
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David H. Clift 
Executive Secretary 
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FREE FOR ALL 
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“Kansas City: 1957" 


I was interested in your article, naturally, in the 
February Bulletin. What stopped me, though, 
was on page 127, which we in our department 
decided was worthy of friendly, amused notice. 

Be it known that we are happy to see that 
Kansas City has its own Romantic Attractions. 
So the Country Club Plaza has Bridal Paths— 
H’m-m-m-m. Are we to understand that the better 
department stores located there can also provide 
paths from their Bridal Shops to the nearest 
church? 

Since nearby St. Joseph, Missouri, has Lovers’ 
Lane, lets keep these Bridal Paths in Kansas 
City! 

We hope that you, too, will enjoy our friendly 
concern about this matter. 


Lours H. SANDERS, library assistant 
Kansas City Public Library 
Paseo Branch 


HUNTTING——— 


OFFERS COMPLETE SERVICE 
TO HELP YOU SAVE! 


Any Book-Any Publisher-Any Binding 


[] SCREENING SERVICE 
Saves Binding Costs 
C] PLASTI-KLEER® & MYLAR** JACKETS 


Increase Your Circulation 


CO HUNTTING QUALITY BUCKRAM 


Beautiful and Durable 

O HUNTTING ECONOMY BINDING 
Thrifty but Lasting 

[] BOOK FAIRS & BOOK EXHIBITS 
Profit for You 


O STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 
11,000 Titles — All Major Publishers — Wilson 
Card Availability Indicated — Commenda- 
tions of Library Authorities 

C] PREBOUND PRIMERS & READERS 
Books in Series 
Reluctant Reader Material 


O SPRING & FALL JUVENILE CATALOGS 
O MONTHLY ADULT LISTS 


Information and Catalogs FREE on Request 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
29 Worthington St. 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


Over a Half Century 
Serving Libraries and Schools 


*Trademark of Bro-Dart Industries, Inc. 
**Trademark of E. |. DuPont De Nemours & Co. 
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In the category of 
History and Biography, 
WINNER OF THE FIRST 
A.L.A. LIBERTY AND 
JUSTICE BOOK 
AWARD! 


“An invaluable study of the work of the 
Supreme Court in one of the most intense 
periods of our history . . . with a wealth of 
documentation, primarily from the stand- 
‘a of Chief Justice Stone without, 
owever, neglecting his colleagues... 
a scholarly work of high readability.” 

——~ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT, 

N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Illustrated with photographs and cartoons $8.75 


THE VIKING PRESS 
N. Y. 22 
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Winners of the first 
ALA Liberty and 
Justice Book Awards 


\ for Non-Fiction 
\ (Contemporary Problems 


and Affairs): 
William H. Whyte, Jr.’s 
THE. ORGANIZATION MAN. $5 














for Imaginative 
Literature: 


James Thurber’s 
FURTHER FABLES FOR 
OUR TIME. $3.50; 
Deluxe Edition $5 


l Be E. A ( Honorable Mention in this 





A category was given to Six Television 
Plays by REGINALD ROSE) 


anan ON 
: 4 


Simon and Schuster, Publishers 


For a complete list of our Adult and Juvenile books write to 
Simon and Schuster, Educational Division, 136 West 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Change 
isles” of 
books... 


See aha shao o A 
EAN ATAO A RR VET PEE E e EAE A OEY TN DM AAA nenm aad 


Aaa a A eat te aN AAA, 


to open 
floor space... 
with unique 


| LUMP Y, stacks! 


Want to open up your circulation book area for chairs, study tables, 
and smoother traffic control? Compo stacks can do it for you. AH 
the books in conventional stacks, floor plan “A,” can be held by 
Compo stacks in floor plan “B.” 


It’s accomplished by unique Compo 
drawer-type design that lets you 
place books on three sides of each 
sliding shelf. You can actually 
handle 4 times more books in your 
existing wall space, yet every book 
is in easy reach. 


Let Compo give your library new 
spaciousness. Write today for 
Hamilton Catalog AR-26 complete 
with planning suggestions. 


"Hamilton. 


LIBRARY STACKS 





HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY » TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 N, MICHIGAN AVENUE © CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
ROYAL JELLY TURNS COMMONER TO QUEEN 





Dear Friend: 


| When the hive becomes overpopulated mass instinct leads the 
worker bees to place royal jelly in certain cells to develop 
new queens. 


Some of the queen-candidates fed with royal jelly develop more 
rapidly than others. Part of the colony will select its queen 
from these candidates and swarming will move to a new home. 


Perhaps the over populated school can be likened to the over- 
populated hive. New colonies of students must have queens, 
leaders, teachers. 


Tt is the responsibility of the present hives to produce these 
new queens or teachers. 


Many educators feel that potential teachers are not being fed the 
royal jelly of inspiration, because some high schools have lowered 
their standards to the I.Q. level of today’s crowded classrooms. 


Since the teaching load does not permit enough individual attention 
to the gifted student, the choice of a classroom and library 
encyclopaedia is of high importance. 


The reference set that places too much emphasis on entertaining 
the student has its place. But to provide the royal jelly of 

sound educational values that help prepare for college, there is 

no substitute for Encyclopaedia Britannica, the standard reference 
set of English-speaking educational institutions. 


New queens are needed for swarming. Teachers and librarians must 
help select queen-candidates for the schools of tomorrow. 


Yours sincerely, 
John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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COMING SOON! 


In just a few weeks, the 1956 Annual Vol- 
ume of The New York Times Index will be 
off the press—with over 1,300 pages of in- 
formation on last year’s events, and the 
people involved in them. 


In this single, compact book over a half 
million news items published in The New 
York Times will be organized and summa- 
rized. under thousands of different subject 
and geographical headings...and under 
tens of thousands of names of individuals, 
institutions, organizations and companies. 


Each news story will be keyed to show when 
(and on what page) the story ran in The 
. New York Times—and when it may have 
appeared in other publications you have on 
file. There’ll be thousands of skillfully con- 
densed news summaries that give you the 
basic facts in a minimum of time. They will 
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save you many hours of tedious research. 


The 1956 volume of The New York Times 
Index will be printed on long-lasting rag 
paper, and attractively bound in library 
buckram. It can be purchased separately for 
$45, or you can get it with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the twice-a-month Index at the low 
price of $70...a combination rate that 
saves you $20. 


If you have not arranged for a copy of this 
time-saving guide to all the news of 1956, 
we suggest you hurry in your order. Almost 
the entire press run is earmarked for cur- 
rent subscribers to the complete New York 
Times Index service. There won’t be many 
copies left! 


THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 


Times Square, New York 36, New York 


May 1957 
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| 
76th Annual ALA Conference, Kansas City, Missouri, June 23-29, 1957 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Compiled and Edited by Cora M. BEATTY 


Chief, Membership Services Department, ALA Headquarters 


Pre-Conference Meetings 


ADULT EDUCATION INSTITUTE 
June 22-23, 1957 


Sponsored by the Adult Education Division, 
Office for Adult Education, and the Library- 
Community Project 

Chairman, Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin, Work with 
Adults, Public Library, Boston, Mass., and 
chairman, Coordinating Committee of Adult 
Education Division 

Coordinator, Robert Lee, Library-Community 
Project, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 


Saturday, June 22, 12:00 noon-4:00 p.m. 


Registration, 12:00 noon-1:45 p.m. 

Why is Community Study Important in Plan- 
ning a Long-range Library Program in Adult 
Education? 

Presiding, Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin 

Address—Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 


Saturday, June 22, 6:00-9:00 p.m. 


Dinner meeting 

Presiding, Robert Vosper, University of Kansas 
Libraries, Lawrence 

Session leader, Margaret E. Monroe, Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J. 

Discussion in small work groups, followed by 
a panel discussion 


Sunday, June 23, 9:30 a.m.-12:00 noon 


How is a Study Made? 

Presiding, Lucile Nix, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Atlanta, Ga. 

Session leader, Ruth Warncke, Library-Com- 
munity Project, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 

Panel discussion and interview; formulation of 
questions by small groups 


Sunday, June 23, 2:00-4:00 p.m. 


How is the Information in the Study Put to 
Use? 

Presiding, Helen E. Fry, Special Service Head- 
quarters, U. S. 4th Army, Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. 

Panel discussion and demonstration, followed by 
question period 


Sunday, June 23, 8:00-9:30 p.m. 


Identifying the Educational Needs of the Com- 
munity 

Presiding, Hannis S. Smith, Library Division 
State Department of Education, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Session leader, Ida Goshkin, Group Services De- 
partment, Public Library, Akron, Ohio 

Practice interpretation of data in small groups 

Translating Social and Economic Needs into 
Educational Needs—Ruth Warncke, Library- 
Community Project, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY 
TRUSTEES WORKSHOP 


June 23, 1957 


Sponsored by the American Association of Li- 
brary Trustees, Public Libraries Division 
President, Frank T. Milligan, Maple Place, Jef- 
ferson, Iowa; secretary, Mrs. Samuel Berg, 
8523 Schreiber Drive, Munster, Ind. 

Workshop chairman, Mrs. George R. Wallace, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Coordinator, Ruth Warncke, ALA Library-Com- 
munity Project staff, Chicago 

Theme: OPPORTUNITIES UNLIMITED 

Objective: To provide an opportunity to get in- 
formation on specific problems in the develop- 
ment of dynamic libraries 
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Sunday, June 23, 9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon 


Registration 
Presiding, Frank T. Milligan 
Speaker—to be announced 


Sunday, June 23, 12:00 noon 


‘ Luncheon 


Sunday, June 23, 2:00-4:00 p.m. 


Quiz the Experts 
Highlights of the Workshop, a summary 


Sunday, June 23, 7:00 p.m. 
Dinner 
Speaker—Kenneth McFarland, Education Di- 
rector, General Motors Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Conference Meetings 
GENERAL SESSIONS . 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Monday, June 24, 8:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Ralph R. Shaw, President 
Official Welcome 
Introdution of Local Committee 
Address—John W. Gardner, President, 


negie Corporation of New York 
Presentation of ALA Awards 


Car- 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, June 27, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Ralph R. Shaw, President 
Address—speaker to be announced 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, June 28, 8:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Ralph R. Shaw, President 
Resolutions Committee report 
Election Committee report 
Introduction of new officers 
Inauguration of incoming president 
Inaugural address—Lucile M. Morsch, Library 

of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


ALA COUNCIL AND MEMBERSHIP 
MEETING 


Monday, June 24, 2:00 p.m. 
Wednesday, June 26, 10:00 a.m. 
Friday, June 28, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Ralph R. Shaw, President 

Report of the Executive Secretary—David H. 
Clift 

Council and Executive Board relationships, re- 
sponsibilities and procedures 
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Report on Headquarters Location 
Report on Reorganization 
Reports of Committees 


PROGRAM OF DIVISIONS, ROUND TABLES, 
COMMITTEES, AFFILIATED ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, AND OTHER GROUPS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


(Section of Public Libraries Division) 
President, Frank T. Milligan, Maple Hill Place, 
Jefferson, Iowa; secretary, Mrs. Samuel Berg, 
8523 Schreiber Drive, Munster, Ind. 


Monday, J une 24, 10:00 a.m. 
National Assembly of Library Trustees 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
President, Mrs. Lillian L. Batchelor, Pedagogi- 
cal Library, Board of Education, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; interim executive secretary, Mrs. Mariana 


K. McAllister, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 


Sunday, June 23, 6:00 p.m. 
Oid Fashioned Midwestern Barbecue Supper, 
Swope Park 
Tickets, $2.85. Reservations by June 10 to Sarah 
Bower, 5220 E. 20th St., Kansas City 27, Mo. 


Tuesday, June 26, 1:00 p.m. 
Tour of School Libraries 


Tickets, $1.00. Reservations by June 10 to Sarah 
Bower, 5220 E. 20th St., Kansas City 27, Mo. 


Wednesday, June 26, 8:30 p.m. 
Joint meeting with the Children’s Library Asso- 
ciation and the Public Libraries Division 
For program see Children’s Library Association 


Thursday, June 27, 10:00 a.m. 

Presiding, Mrs. Lillian L. Batchelor 

Student Assistants in School Libraries 

Presenting Pupil Assistant in the School Library, 
by Mary Peacock Douglas—Carolyn White- 
nack, School of Library Science, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 

Panel discussion, Elinor Yungmeyer, School Li- 
braries, State Library, Lansing, Mich., chair- 
man 

Areas of Service, Selection and Utilization, Li- 
brary Related Clubs, and State Organizations 

Panel members—to be announced 


Thursday, June 27, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Mary V. Gaver, Vice President 
Use of Science Materials in School Libraries 
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UNIT.D STATES LIBRARY, CALCUTE 


Evaluation of Traveling High School Science 
Library Program—Dr. Hilary J. Deason, 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D.C. 

Evaluation by participating librarians and teach- 
ers, a panel discussion—Lauretta G. Mc- 
Cusker, Library Science, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, chairman 

Nature Writing, Scientific and Non-scientific— 
Millicent Selsam, author See Through the 
Sea, and Microbes at Work 


Friday, June 28, 8:00 a.m. 


State Assembly breakfast 
Tickets, $2.50. Reservations by June 10 to Sarah 
Bower, 5220 E. 20th St., Kansas City 27, Mo. 


Friday, June 28, 2:00 p.m. 
Business meeting 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


President, Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney, Library 
School, George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn.; secretary, Howard W. Winger, Grad- 
uate Library School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wednesday, June 26, 8:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with Library Education Division, 
Library Administration Division, and the Joint 
Committee on Library Work as a Career 

For program see Library Education Division 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
REFERENCE LIBRARIES 
President, Robert W. Orr, State College Library, 
Ames, Iowa; executive secretary, Richard B. 
Harwell, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 


Thursday, June 27, 2:00 p.m. 


Problems of Higher Education—speaker to be 
announced 

Business meeting 

ACRL New Constitution 


College Libraries Section 


Chairman, Benjamin B. Richards, Knox Col- 
lege Library, Galesburg, Il; secretary, 
Gladys M. Brownell, Skidmore College Li- 
brary, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Thursday, June 27, 10:00 a.m. 


Joint meeting with Libraries of Teacher Train- 
ing Institutions Section 

. Presiding, Benjamin B. Richards 

The College Library Today and Tomorrow— 
Dan Lacy, American Book Publishers Council, 
New York, N. Y. 
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College Libraries Section business meeting 
Libraries of Teacher Training Institutions Sec- 
tion business meeting 


Junior College Libraries Section 
Chairman, Angelin Tesdell, Everett Junior Col- 
lege Library, Everett, Wash.; secretary, Ger- 
trude Haury, Hutchinson Junior College Li- 
brary, Hutchinson, Kan. 


W ednesday, June 26, 8:30 p.m. 

Library Serves the Whole Junior College—a 
panel discussion 

Moderator: Dr. S. V. Martorana, Community and 
Junior Colleges Specialist, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Panel members—to be announced 

Discussion 


Thursday, June 27, 12:00 noon 


Luncheon 
Chairman, Nellie M. Homes, Cottey College Li- 


brary, Nevada, Mo. 
Program—to be announced 
Friday, June 28, 2:00 p.m. 


Business meeting 
Project for the coming year 
Exchange of ideas for streamlining routines 


LET MAGAFILES 
END YOUR 






No, not alf headaches 


J HEADACHES! 
...just that big one 


IAN a 
CAA Tees 
E of how to handle your 


unbound periodicals. 


Practical and attractive, MAGAFILES 
come in 39 sizes and are ideal for filing 
magazines, pamphlets and many other 
items. Write today for descriptive litera- 
ture and free sample. 


One note of caution, however: The 
MAGAFILE Cure, while sure-fire and 
easy on the pocketbook, is both habit- 
forming and contagious. Satisfied custo- 
mers of 15 years continue to depend on 
MAGAFILES and the employment of the 
Magafile Magazine Library has spread to 
more than 5000 firms and institutions. 


THE MAGAFILE COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 2615, Merchants Station, St. Louls 2, Mo, 
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Libraries of Teacher Training 
Institutions Section 
Chairman, Katherine Walker, Northern Illinois 
State College Library, DeKalb; secretary, 
E.. Walfred Erickson, Eastern Michigan Col- 
lege Library, Ypsilanti 


Thursday, June 27, 10:00 a.m. 


Joint meeting with College Libraries Section 
For program see College Libraries Section 
Business meeting 


Pure and Applied Science Section 


Chairman, J. Richard Blanchard, University of 
California Library, Davis; secretary, Esther 
Schlundt, Purdue University Libraries, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 


Tuesday, June 25, 4:00 p.m. 
The Linda Hall Library—Joseph C. Shipman 


Business meeting 


Tour of the Linda Hail Library 


Rare Books Committee 


Chairman, Georgia C. Haugh, Clements Li- 
brary, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Tuesday, June 25, 10:00 a.m. 


Separate Building for Rare Books: Planning the 
Lilly Library, Robert A. Miller, David A. 
Randall, and Cecil K. Byrd, Indiana University 
Libraries—Mr. Byrd 

Saving the Lives of Rare Books, Documents, 
and Prints—Harold W. Tribolet, Manager, De- 
partment of Extra Binding, R. R. Donnelley 
and Sons Company, Chicago 


University Libraries Section 


Chairman, William H. Jesse, University of Ten- 
nessee Libraries, Knoxville; secretary, Marga- 
ret E. Knox, University of Florida Library, 
Gainesville 


Wednesday, June 26, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Robert H. Muller, 
Michigan Library, Ann Arbor 

Quest for Faculty Rank—Lewis C. Branscomb, 
Ohio State University Libraries, Columbus 

Dynamics of Securing Academic Status—Arthur 
M. McAnally, University of Oklahoma Li- 
braries, Norman 

Current Status of University Library Staffs— 
Robert B. Downs, University of Illinois Li- 
brary, Urbana 

Business meeting 


University of 
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ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


President, Margaret C. Hannigan, Patients Li- 
brary, National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, 
Md.; secretary, Mrs. Vera S. Flandorf, Nurses 
Library, Children’s Memorial Hospital, Chi- 
cago 

Thursday, June 27, 9:30 a.m. 

Business meeting 


Thursday, June 27, 12:00 noon 
Luncheon 


Thursday, June 27, 2:00 p.m. 


Group Bibliotherapy Conducted Jointly by Doc- 
tor and Librarian—a panel discussion 

Panel members—Dr. Julius Griffin, Dr. Edgar 
Stuntz, Dr. Robert Zeitler, psychiatrists, Winter 
V. A. Hospital, Topeka, Kan.; Helen L. Price 
and Lorna L. Swofford, Winter V. A. Hos- 
pital Library, Topeka, Kan. 


ASSOCIATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIANS 


President, Jane A. Ellstrom, Public Library, 
Lakewood, Ohio; executive secretary, Mildred 
L. Batchelder, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 


Tuesday, June 25, 10:00 a.m. 


Catching and Keeping the Young Adult Reader 
—Margaret C. Scoggin, Young People’s Serv- 
ice, New York Public Library, New York 

Book Bait List—a panel discussion 

Chairman: Elinor Walker, Young People’s Work, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa., and editor 
of Book Bait 

Panel members—two school librarians and two 
public librarians to be announced 

Discussion—buzz groups 


Tuesday, June 25, 2:00 p.m. 
Membership meeting 


AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Raynard C. Swank, Stanford Univer- 
sity Libraries, Stanford, Calif. 


Monday, June 24, 9:00 a.m. 


Coffee Hour (optional) 9:00-10:00 

Presiding, Mrs. Kathryn A. Devereaux, Public 
Library, Moline, Hl. 

Sight and Sound in the World of Books—a 


demonstration and panel discussion 


Wednesday, June 26, 8:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Harold Goldstein, Public Library, 
Davenport, Iowa 
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Round tables of information 


Problems related to Monday morning meeting as 


they apply to the “back home” situation 


BLIND, WORK WITH, COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Walter H. Kaiser, Wayne County 
Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 


Tuesday June 25, 8:00 a.m. 


Survey of Library Service to the Blind: report on 
recommendations—speaker to be announced 
Developments in Improving the Instruments of 

Communication for the Blind—speaker to be 


announced 7 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President, Marian C. Young, Children’s Depart- 
ment, Public Library, Detroit, Mich.; execu- 
tive secretary, Mildred L. Batchelder, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 


Monday, June 24, 10:00 a.m. 


Membership meeting 

Place of the Children’s Library Association in 
the ALA Organization—Our Primary Purposes 
and Aims 
















Established 1910 


Teli Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


a AMES) W.R.AMES COMPANY 


Committee reports: 

Proposed Constitution and Bylaws—Margaret 
M. Clark, Carroll Room, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Book Evaluation Committee, Distinguished 
Books List-—-Miriam O. Wessel, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit, Mich. 

International Committee, Future Program of 
CLA in International Relations—Helen A. 
Masten and Virginia Haviland, co-chairmen 

CLA Program for Furthering the Purposes of 
the Library Services Act, Ways in which 
Children’s Librarians Can Aid in the Ex- 
tension of Library Service to Children 

Awards for Children’s Books—discussion 


` ` Tuesday, June 25, 7:30 p.m. 


Newbery-Caldecott Awards Dinner 

Chairman, Marian C. Young; vice chairman and 
chairman Newbery-Caldecott Awards Commit- 
tee, Mrs. Charlemae Rollins, Hall Branch Pub- 
lic Library, Chicago, Il. 

Tickets, $7.50 including gratuities. Send reser- 
vations with check or monéy order to Gladys 
M. Deever, Schools Division, Public Library, 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Tickets may be called for 


IT LOOKS even without books IS IMPORTANT! 


Your library needs Ames 3-Way Planning — before you 
shelve books. Férst, use Ames Engineering Service 
for better utilization of space for patrons and staff. 
Second, choose Ames-designed shelving or compact 
storage book-drawers, and bookstack accessories, 
to meet your particular needs. And third, 
make a selection from 18 Ames standard colors. 


Names of recent Ames 
installations gladly 
furnished. 


WRITE FOR FREE 


estimates, layouts, 
catalogs and other 


helpful data. 





150 HOOPER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 


Representatives In Principal Cities 
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at Newbery-Caldecott ticket table near ALA 
Central Ticket Desk after Conference opens. 


Wednesday, June 26, 8:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with American Association of 
School Librarians and Public Libraries Divi- 
sion 

Chairman, Marian C. Young 

Proof of the Pudding: What Children Read 
When Good Books are Available—Phyllis Fen- 
ner, Manchester, Vt., author and librarian 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


Chairman, Organizing Committee, Roberta 
Bowler, Los Angeles Public Library, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; executive secretary, Hazel B. 
Timmerman, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 


Tuesday, June 25, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Roberta Bowler 

Brief reviews of work and projects of the divi- 
sion’s committees—committee chairmen 

Plans for organization of sections 

Inauguration of incoming president 

Introduction of new officers 


Tuesday, June 25, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Roberta Bowler 

Library Administration Topics of Interest to 
Administrators, Supervisors and Trustees— 
discussion groups 


Wednesday, June 26, 8:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with Library Education Division, 
Association of American Library Schools, and 
Joint Committee on Library Work as a Career 

For program see Library Education Division 


Buildings and Equipment Section 


Presiding, Jerrold Orne, Air University Li- 
braries, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala., and 
Forrest F. Carhart, Jr., U. S. Air Force Acad- 
emy Library, Denver, Colo. 


Tuesday, June 25, 4:00 p.m. 


Meeting to organize section 


Federal Relations Committee 
Chairman, Roger H. McDonough, State Library, 
Archives and History Division, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Trenton, N. J. 
Monday, June 24, 9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon 


Workshop on the Library Services Act 
Report on other Federal Legislation 
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Financia! Administration Section 


Presiding, Charles W. Mixer, Columbia Univer- 
sity Libraries, New York, N. Y. 


Thursday, June 27, 8:00 a.m. 


Meeting to organize section 


Friends of Libraries Committee 


Chairman, Lawrence S. Thompson, University 
of Kentucky Libraries, Lexington 


Thursday, June 27, 12:15 p.m. 


Luncheon meeting 
Speaker—to be announced 


Governmental Relations Section 


Presiding, Harold S. Hacker, Public Library, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Roger H. McDonough, 
State Library, Archives and History Division, 
State Department of Education, Trenton, N. J. 


Tuesday, June 25, 8:30 p.m. 


Meeting to organize section 


Library Organization and Management Section 


Presiding, William J. Roehrenbeck, Free Public 
Library, Jersey City, N. J. 


Thursday, June 27, 4:00 p.m. 


Meeting to organize section 


Personnel Administration Section 


Presiding, Roberta Bowler 


ednesday, June 26, 8:00 a.m. 


Meeting to organize section 


Public Relations Section 


Presiding, Mrs. Helen E. Wessells, 433 W. 21st 
St., New York, N. Y., and Lawrence S. Thomp- 
son, University of Kentucky Libraries, Lex- 
ington 


Thursday, June 27, 8:00 a.m. 


Meeting to organize section 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


President, William A. Fitzgerald, Library 
School, George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn., on leave; acting president and presi- 
dent-elect, Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, Library 
School, Louisiana State University, Baton 
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Rouge; executive secretary, Robert L. Gitler, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 


Tuesday, June 25, 2:00 p.m. 


Joint meeting with Resources and Technical 
Services Division 

For program see Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division 


Wednesday, June 26, 8:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with Library Administration Di- 
vision, Association of American Library 
Schools, and Joint Committee on Library 
Work as a Career 

Symposium and “clinic” program on Recruit- 
ment 

Speakers—to be announced 


Teachers Section 


Chairman, Lauretta G. McCusker, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls; secretary, 
Irene M. Hansen, Department of Library Sci- 
ence, State Teachers College, Emporia, Kan. 


Thursday, June 27, 4:00 p.m. 


Undergraduate Education and Accreditation—a 
panel discussion 
Speakers—to be announced 


LIBRARY PERIODICALS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, John F. Harvey, State College Li- 
brary, Pittsburg, Kan.; secretary, Miriam E. 


McNally, 1010 Ellsworth St., Denver, Colo. 


Monday, June 24, 9:30 a.m.-12:00 noon 


Workshop for Library Periodical Editors and 
Business Managers 

Theme: Library Periodicals—Their Scope and 
Function 

Program chairman, Dorothy Ethlyn Cole, Grolier 
Society, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

The workshop will feature both panel discus- 
sions and buzz sessions with several of the na- 
tion’s leading library periodical editors as 
participants. 

All persons interested in improving library 
periodicals are invited 


Thursday, June 27, 4:00 p.m. 


“Sinay of the Workshop—Dorothy Ethlyn 


Cole 

Report on the Directory of Library Periodicals— 
John F. Harvey 

Report on the Manual for Library Periodical 


Editors—Karl Brown, St. Martin’s Press, New 
York, N. Y. 


Election of officers 








Gerstenslager 


. The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 


SUCCESS 


A bookmobile is a success in 
life when it stimulates interest 
in library extension facilities, 
meets book-borrowing require- 
ments with comfortable effi- 
ciency, and gives the public as 
well as library personnel good 
reason to be proud of its ap- 
pearance and modern equip- 
ment. Gerstenslager Bookmo- 
biles have an enviable record 
of success in their field, 


BOOKMOBILES 
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LIBRARY SERVICE TO LABOR GROUPS 
JOINT COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy K. Oko, Service to 
Trade Unions, New York Public Library, New 
York, N. Y. 


Tuesday, June 25, 10:00 a.m. 


Gearing Library Services to an Expanding Labor 
Movement—a symposium 

Speakers—representatives of Organized Labor 
and Librarians to be announced 


LIBRARY WORK AS A CAREER 
JOINT COMMITTEE 
Chairman, John F. Harvey, State College Li- 
brary, Pittsburg, Kan.; secretary, Alice Ruf, 
School of Library Science, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia, Pa. 


W ednesday, June 26, 8:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with Library Education Division, 
Library Administration Division, and Associa- 
tion of American Library Schools 

For program see Library Education Division 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES DIVISION 
President, John T. Eastlick, Public Library, 


Denver, Colo.; interim executive secretary, 
Mrs. Dorothy K. Smith, 50 E. Huron St. 
Chicago 


Wednesday, June 26, 8:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting with Children’s Library Associa- 
tion and American Association of School Li- 
brarians 

For program see Children’s Library Association 


Thursday, June 27, 10:00 a.m. 


Membership meeting 
Division Activities: 

Promotion of Standards—Mrs. Janet Z. Mce- 
Kinlay, State Library, State Department of 
Education, Trenton, N. J. 

ALA and the Library Services Act—Mrs. 
Loleta D. Fyan, State Library, Lansing, 
Mich. 

Operation Library—Arthur H. Parsons, Jr., 
Public Library, Omaha, Neb. 

Reports of Section Presidents: 

American Association of Library Trustees— 
Frank T. Milligan, Maple Hill Place, Jeffer- 
son, Iowa 

Armed Forces Librarians—Alice L. Hoskin- 
son, U. S. Naval Station Library, Newport, 
R.I. 

President’s report—John T. Eastlick 
Inauguration of incoming president 
Introduction of new officers 
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Thursday, June 27, 2:00 p.m. 


Books and Authors of the Western States 
Speakers—to be announced 


Architecture Committee 


Chairman, Keith Doms, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

(Preliminary building plans presented and dis- 
cussed. All sessions will be held in the Linda 
Hall Library, 5109 Cherry Street.) 


Monday, June 24, 9:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Keith Doms 
Augusta, Ga., Central Building—Jean D. 
Cochran 
Critic: Edwin Castagna, Public Library, 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Queens Borough, New York, Central Building 
—Harold W. Tucker 
Critic: Ernest I. Miller, Public Library, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Architect: York and Sawyer, New York, 
N. Y. 


Tuesday, June 25, 8:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Raymond E. Williams, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 
South Bend, Ind., Central Building—Roger B. 
Francis 
Critic: Hoyt R. Galvin, Public Library, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Architect: Eggers and Higgins, New York, 
NY. 
Gary, Ind., Central Building—Ralph A. Van 
Handel 
Critic: James E. Bryan, Publie Library, 


Newark, N. J. 
Architect: Beine, Hall and Curran, Gary, 
Ind. 


Wednesday, June 26, 8:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Frank E. Gibson, Public Library, 
Omaha, Neb. 
Monessen, Pa., Central Building—J. R. Bailey, 
architect, Orange, Va. 
Critie: R. Russell Munn, Public Library, 
Akron, Ohio. 
Ouachita Parish, La., County Headquarters 
and Main Library, Monroe, La. 
Frances Flanders 
Critic: Walter H. Kaiser, Wayne County Li- 
brary, Detroit, Mich. 
Architect: William King Stubbs, Monroe, 
La. 


Armed Forces Librarians Section 


President, Alice L. Hoskinson, U. S. Naval Sta- 
tion Library, Newport, R. I.; secretary, Nellie 
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| McAlpine, Headquarters First U.S. Air Force, 
Mitchell Air Force Base, N. Y. 


Thursday, June 27, 8:00 a.m. 


Book Selection for Service Librarians 
Speakers—to be announced 


Chairman, Organizing Committee, Louis Shores, 
Library School, State University, Tallahassee, 
Fla.; secretary, Mrs. Frances B. Jenkins, Li- 
brary School, University of Illinois, Urbana 


Tuesday, June 25, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Louis Shores 
Services in Public Libraries: The Last Quarter 
Century—Rose B. Phelps, Library School, 
University of Dlinois, Urbana 
_ Services in University and Special Libraries 
| Since 1900—Samuel Rothstein, University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver 
Future of Reference Service in American Society 
—Louis Shores 


i 
| REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 
| 
| 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 


Chairman, Edwin B. Colburn, H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York, N. Y.; executive secre- 
tary, Mrs. Orcena Mahoney, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 


| Monday, June 24, 10:00 a.m. 


Membership meeting 
| Adoption of Constitution and Bylaws 


| Tuesday, June 25, 2:00 p.m. 


Joint meeting with Library Education Division 
Program chairman, Sarah K. Vann, Library 
School, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Our E Pluribus Unum: After Unification, What 

Then? 

Departmental Interrelationships: many in one 
in action as well as in reorganization— 
John Minto Dawson, University of Chicago 
Library, Chicago 

Projects Encompassed by Divisional Scope: 
National Union Catalog in the Next Decade, 
Unanswered Problems—George Schweg- 
mann, Jr., Library of Congress, Washington, 

| D.C. 

Are Library Schools Educating for our Di- 
visional Responsibilities? ~Martha T. Boaz, 
School of Library Science, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 


Hospitality Committee 


Chairman, Eleanor R. Hasting, National Library 
of Medicine, Washington, D. C. 


Tuesday, June 25, 4:30 p.m. 
Social Hour 


Inter-Library Cooperation Committee 


Chairman, Ralph T. Esterquest, Midwest Inter- 
Library Center, Chicago, I. 


Tuesday, June 25, 8:00 a.m. 

Building Library Resources through Inter-Insti- 
tutional Collaboration—Verner W. Clapp, 
president, Council on Library Resources, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 

Discussion of Committee Plans 


Acquisitions Section 


Chairman, Edwin E. Williams, Harvard College 
Library, Cambridge, Mass. 


Monday, June 24, 4:00 p.m. 
Membership meeting 


Cataloging and Classification Section 


Chairman, Margaret W. Ayrault, University of 
Michigan Library, Ann Arbor 


Tuesday, June 25, 8:30 p.m. 


Membership meeting 

Adoption of Section Bylaws 

Oficer and Committee Reports 
Award of Margaret Mann Citation 


WV ednesday, June 26, 8:00 a.m. 


Program chairman, Virginia Drewry, State De- 
partment of Education, Atlanta, Ga. 

Centralized Cataloging for-a School System: a 
committee faces problems 

Participants: Dorothy Darrow, Central Catalog- 
ing, Dade County Board of Public Instruction, 
Miami, Fla.; Barbara A. Gates, Technical 
Processes, Public Library, Brookline, Mass.; 
Sarah L. Jones, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga.; Crystal McNally, Elemen- 
tary School Libraries Department, Wichita, 
Kan.: Margaret Moss, Public School Li- 
braries, Madison, Wis., and others. 


Copying Methods Section 
Chairman, William R. Hawken, University of 
California Library, Berkeley, Calif. 
Tuesday, June 25, 8:00 a.m. 


Membership meeting 
Reports on organization 
Adoption of Section Bylaws 


Serials Section 


Chairman, Jane Ganfield, Processing Division, 
Purdue University Library, Lafayette, Ind. 
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5 part sets come 
in groups of three 
with stub at top. 


A “TRIAL TEST” COMPANION 
TO DEMCO CUSTOM-MADE 
BOOK ORDER FORMS 


Now even small public and school libraries 
can use Multiple Copy Order Forms! These new 
Standard Order Sets provide you the oppor- 
tunity to ‘‘trial test” the use of multiple forms 
for a minimum expenditure. Then, once you 
experience the convenience and practicability 
of using the multiple copy idea—you can have 
“Custom-Made’” order sets printed exactly right 
for your special operating routine. 

Demco Multiple Copy Book Order Forms 
Standard Sets, come in 5 part sets, in groups of 
three with stub at top. Copies can be prepared 
in one typing—saves valuable staff time—elim- 
inates errors. Send for sample and prices. 


/ 

Just off the press: 
ý Our new 80-page, 1957-'58 
catalog. Send for your copy! 


QO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN » NEW HAYEN 2, CONNECTICUT, 
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Thursday, June 27, 8:00 a.m. 
Membership meeting 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISORS 
CITY AND COUNTY 


Chairman, Gertrude D. May, Board of Educa- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 


Thursday, June 27, 12:15 p.m. 


Luncheon meeting 
Speaker—-to be announced 


SPECIALIZED LIBRARIES DIVISION 


Chairman, Organizing Committee, Ruth E. 
Schoneman, Ryerson and Burnham Libraries, 
Art Institute, Chicago 


Tuesday, June 25, 2:00 p.m. 


Business meeting 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Ruth A. Brennan, Divoll Branch Pub- 
lic Library, St. Louis, Mo.; secretary, Alice 
H. Taylor, Potrero Branch Public Library, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Monday, June 24, 10:00 a.m. 


Human Relations in the Library—a panel dis- 
cussion 
Panel members—to be announced 


STATE LIBRARY AGENCIES DIVISION 


Chairman, Organizing Committee, Ralph Hud- 
son, State Library, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Thursday, June 27, 10:00 a.m. 
and 2:00 p.m. 


Joint meetings with the National Association of 
State Libraries 


Looking forward to seeing you at 
A.L.A. in Kansas City. 


Our Booth Is 65 


Ask for a satchel there to carry 
old shoes, lunch, cans, clothes, 


bottles, our lists, other lessts & stuff 
like that there. 
Besides you can see our 


PARAGON BINDINGS 


DON R. PHILLIPS, INC. 
P.O. BOX 57, VANDALIA, MICHIGAN 
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‘SCHEDULE OF OPEN MEETINGS Kansas City, Missouri, June 23-29, 1957 
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CONFERENCE NOTES 


General Reception 


A reception for members and their guests at- 
tending the Kansas City Conference will be 
given by the Board of Trustees of the Linda Hall 
Library on Monday evening, June 24, immedi- 
ately following the first General Session. The 
reception will be held at the Linda Hall Li- 
brary, 5109 Cherry Street. Transportation from 
the Municipal Auditorium to the Linda Hall 
Library and return will be provided for those 
requiring it. The reception will not be open to 
the public. 


Pre-Conference Meetings 


An Adult Education Institute on Community 
Study, sponsored by the Adult Education Divi- 
sion, ALA Office for Adult Education, and the 
ALA Library-Community Project, will be held 
on Saturday and Sunday, June 22 and 23. Co- 
ordinator for the Institute is Robert Lee, ALA 
Library-Community Project Staff. Registration 
on Saturday, June 22 at 12:00 noon. Registra- 
tion fee will include ticket for the buffet sup- 
per, Saturday evening. 

A Workshop for Library Trustees, Librarians 
and Citizens, sponsored by the American Asso- 
ciation of Library Trustees, will be held all 
day Sunday, June 23, under the direction of 
Ruth Warncke, ALA Library-Community Proj- 
ect Staff. The objective is to provide an oppor- 
tunity to study and discuss specific problems in 
developing library service. Registration on Sun- 
day, June 23 at 9:00 a.m. 


Newbery-Caldecott Awards Dinner 

The Children’s Library Association. is happy 
to assure those who come to the Newbery- 
Caldecott banquet this year on June 25 at 7:30 
p.m. that everyone will be able to see and hear 
all that goes on. The dinner will be in the Arena 
of the Municipal Auditorium. Tickets are $7.50. 
Reservations with check or money order should 
be sent to Miss Gladys Deever, Schools Division, 
Public Library, Kansas City, Mo. Those for 
whom this is the first ALA Conference are 
asked to indicate that fact. People who wish to 
sit together should send in reservations at the 
same time. Round tables seating eight each 
will make this a friendly and beautiful occa- 
sion. The menu provided by the Hotel Muehle- 
bach kitchens is a Kansas City special. 


Conference Placement Service 
A simplified Contact Placement Clearing 
House will be available during the Kansas City 
Conference to employers and to librarians in- 
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terested in changing positions. An office will be 
provided (1) where employers may post notices 
of vacancies and leave messages for persons 
interested in vacancies, and (2) where librarians 
interested in changing positions may see the 
posted vacancies, leave messages for employers, 
and post notices of their availability. 

Employers are asked to furnish all notices of 
vacancies for posting on one side of a 5” x 8” 
card or sheet. Each notice should include the 
name and location of the library, title of posi- 
tion open, the salary offered, the minimum re- 
quirements, the name of the person interview- 
ing, his conference address and telephone num- 
ber, and the days he will be at conference. At 
least 20 duplicate copies of each notice should 
be furnished for distribution to interested indi- 
viduals, 

Librarians interested in new positions who 
wish to post notices of their availability are 
asked to furnish on one side of a 5” X 8” card 
or sheet, name, permanent address, conference 
address and telephone number, days they will 
be at conference, a brief statement of their qual- 
ifications, types of positions they wish, location 
desired, and salary requirement. At least 20 
duplicate copies of the notice to be posted should 
be provided for distribution to interested em- 
ployers. 

No blind advertisements will be accepted for 
posting, either from employers or from those 
desiring to change positions. No notices will 
be posted unless the individual is attending the 
Kansas City Conference. An employer not at 
Kansas City may designate other members of 
his staff or another librarian to interview candi- 
dates provided that person knows that library, 
the details about the vacancy, and has agreed 
to interview interested individuals. The hours 
the office will be open and its location will be 
announced in the official conference program. 

The staff of the office will confine its activi- 
ties to posting notices, taking written messages, 
and other routines. It will not suggest persons 
for positions, evaluate records or openings, ac- 
cept records of vacancies or persons which are 
not to be posted, post notices which do not con- 
tain the basic information listed above, accept 
records for posting prior to the conference week, 
or do any follow-up after the conference. No 
placement notices will be posted on bulletin 
boards except those in this office. 


Library School Alumni Reunions 
Thursday, June 27, has been designated for 
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Library School reunions. As we go to press, the 
following groups have scheduled reunions: Chi- 
cago Graduate. Library School, California, Co- 
lumbia, Denver, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Michigan, North Carolina, Syracuse, Western 
Reserve, and Wisconsin universities, Peabody 
and Simmons colleges, Pratt Institute, and New 
York State Library School Association. 


Breakfast, Luncheon, Tea and Dinner Tickets 


As a convenience for conference delegates, 
there will be an ALA Central Ticket Desk for 
the sale during the conference of tickets for 
all breakfast, luncheon, tea, and dinner meet- 
ings for which tickets will be sold in advance. 

If you are responsible for such tickets you 
are asked to make use of this ticket service by 
arranging for the sale through this central desk. 
The supply of tickets to be placed on sale, num- 
bered consecutively and accompanied by full 
information, should be in the hands of Cora M. 
Beatty at the ALA Office, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago, by June 1. 

Please observe the following points so that 
the ticket desk may function efficiently: 

l. Name, date, hour, place, price of function 
and ticket number should appear on the 
face of ticket. 

2. Tickets should be a convenient size for 
handling, preferably about 3 X 214 inches. 

3. Tickets given to the Ticket Desk for sale 
for each function must be numbered con- 
secutively beginning at one. 

4. Tickets for which reservations have been 
accepted in advance will not be handled; 
only those ready for open sale are to be 
supplied. 

5. There should be only one price for all 
tickets for a given function. It is advisable 
to have the price of the ticket include tax 
and gratuity, and avoid odd cents. 

6. The supply of tickets should be accom- 
panied by the following information: 

a. day and hour when advance sale should 
close 

b. name of group representative authorized 
to deal with the ticket desk. 

7. Payment by the Central Ticket Desk to 

the authorized representative will be in 
cash. 


Professional Information Center 


The Professional Information Center will be 
located in the Exhibit Area of the Municipal 
Auditorium. Copies of library periodicals, re- 
ports, surveys, staff and users’ manuals, policy 


statements and literature on administration pro- 
cedures, technical processes and other subjects of 
interest to librarians as well as plans, photo- 
graphs and color transparencies will be on dis- 
play. The Center will be in charge of David K. 
Easton and Evelyn Zahig of the Headquarters 
Library. 


School Librarians! Let's Make a Date! 


June will soon be here and so will the ALA 
Conference in Kansas City, Mo. Plan to come 
and enjoy the good fellowship and fine food at 
the AASL Old Fashioned Midwestern Barbecue 
scheduled for Sunday, June 23, 6:00 p.m., in 
beautiful Swope Park (Shelter No. 2). Such 
things as barbecued ribs, ham and beef, potato 
salad, relishes, dessert and coffee will be served 
buffet style with plenty of refills. You will be 
able to meet and visit with several outstanding 
Missouri and Kansas authors. Buses will be on 
hand for those who indicate with their reserva- 
tion that they will need transportation. 

At the AASL State Assembly Breakfast, Fri- 
day, June 28, 8:00 a.m., one of Missouri’s best- 
known authors will be honored. This program 
promises to be unique and fascinating entertain- 
ment. 

The Hospitality Center, located in the Munici- 
pal Auditorium, will be the place to meet friends, 
keep up on the order of the day, and secure 
local information. A real treat will be the school 
exhibits displayed there. 

A tour of four school libraries conducted by 
well-informed hostesses is on the schedule for 
Wednesday afternoon, June 26. Southwest Li- 
brary, a branch of the Kansas City Public Li- 
brary and located in one of the largest high 
schools in the city, will be the first to be visited. 
Next, visitors will be whisked across the state 
line into Kansas through an area mushrooming 
with new homes, to the Sante Fe Trail Elementary 
School Library. The recently completed Old 
Mission Junior High School Library will follow. 
Last on the tour will be Shawnee-Mission High 
School which houses one of the finest libraries 
in this area. According to Florence Wade, Paseo 
High School Library, Kansas City, you will want 
to make this a “must” on your schedule! 

Reservations for the Barbecue Supper, $2.85; 
School Library Tour, $1.00; and the State As- 
sembly Breakfast, $2.50, should be made by June 
10. Make checks payable to American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians, and mail to Miss Sarah 
Bower, 5220 E. 20th St., Kansas City 27, Mo. 
Tickets will not be mailed out but should be 
picked up at the AASL Hospitality Center in 
the Municipal Auditorium. 
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A fe 
out and back in a hurry 


Our life today is dependent on schedules . . . library 
... Class... work... train and plane schedules. Why 
not a Bindery delivery schedule, too? Heckman gives 





you scheduled service . . . scheduled production ... scheduled 
transportation. Ten Heckman trucks are making pickups 

and deliveries daily and the librarians they serve are enjoying a 

schedule they can count on. 


It helps them to plan their work . . . their library patrons can 
be informed when volumes in the bindery will be returned. 


Scheduled service is available only at Heckman’s. Why don’t you 
try a scheduled service, too, as so many librarians have. 


Contact Heckman today for the schedule in your locality. 


arreoved 
teseaer 
eraQinga 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 





BOUND TO PLEASE 
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BOOKMOBILE SERVICE TODAY—1 


BOOKMOBILE COST ACCOUNTING—a progress report 


by Minnie J. Little 


This is the first of a series of articles on book- 
mobiles and bookmobile service to appear in 
the ALA Bulletin. Subsequent articles will deal 
with such subjects as starting a bookmobile 
service, scheduling and programming, specifi- 
cations and equipment, relationship of the 
bookmobile department to headquarters li- 
brary, and bookmobile service in cities. Mrs. 
Little is assistant librarian of the King County 
Public Library, Seattle, Washington. This 
series is planned and edited by Dorothy 
Strouse, librarian, Lucas County Library, 


Maumee, Ohio. 


The Committee on the Cost of the Operation 
of Bookmobiles is in its second year of col- 
lecting cost figures. Much interest is being 
shown in the cost figures reported on ‘guinea 
pig’ bookmobiles for the year 1955 and in the 
other information collected on the Annual 
Cost Summary Sheet. Some librarians are 
hoping that a yardstick will be found for meas- 
uring the operating costs of bookmobiles. At 
the conclusion of the first year’s cost survey, 
a report on the results has much of interest for 
the public as well as librarians. 

Dorothy Strouse, president of the P.L.D. 
Extension Section, and herself familiar 
“with bookmobile problems, appointed a com- 
mittee to study bookmobile operating costs 
and to collect cost information following the 


ALA Midwinter Meeting in 1955. The Com- 
mittee is to continue collecting cost cata on 
the same bookmobiles over a period of five 
years. This should yield valuable comparative 
costs on individual bookmobiles. 

The Committee are Mrs. Ervin L. Floreth, 
librarian, Barry-Lawrence Cooperative Li- 
braries, Cassville, Missouri; William S. Geller, 
assistant to the librarian, Los Angeles County 
Library, Los Angeles, California; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Hughey, secretary and director, North 
Carolina Library Commission, Raleigh, N.C.; 
Lena Nofcier, librarian, Lima Public Library, 
Lima, Ohio; and Chairman, Mrs. Minnie J. 
Little, assistant librarian, King County Li- 
brary, Seattle, Washington. 

The Board of the Extension Section at the 
Philadelphia Conference in 1955 gave con- 
sideration to the Committee’s problems pre- 
sented by the Chairman. The Board directed 
that the Committee consider only operational 
costs and that the Cost Sheet offered for criti- 
cism be simplified and kept as closely as pos- 
sible in line with accounting practices of priv- 
ate motor carrier business. — 

The Cost Sheet had been planned with the 
help of two university professors in Business 
Administration, one an accountant, and with 
the General Motors cost consultant engineer 
of the company’s Seattle office. Bockkeeping 
advice had been obtained from three public 
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agencies operating mobile equipment, from 
two state auditors and the manager of one 
of the west coast transport companies. With 
Dr. Shaw’s help the Cost Sheet was simplified 
and made an Annual Cost Summary Sheet. It 
received the approval of Dr. Robert Leigh. 

The usability of the cost sheet remained to 
be tested. Volunteer ‘guinea pigs’ for the Cost 
Inquiry were solicited. Extension Divisions of 
state libraries and state librarians were 
asked to suggest libraries who would partici- 
pate. Every attempt was made to get a good 
representation of bookmobiles in every part 
of the country. Cost summary sheets were sent 
to each for recording bookmobile operating 
costs for 1955. Some few replied that they 
could not participate because they did not 
keep sufficient records or that they had several 
bookmobiles and did not separate cost records 
for each vehicle. On the whole the response 
has been enthusiastic. 

To date, reports from 124 bookmobiles of 
90 libraries in 25 states have been received. 
Represented are Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington. 

Description of the individual bookmobiles 
included (1) Chassis, (2) Year, (3) Cost, 
(4) Builder, (5) Capacity. 

No attempt has been made to chart the area 
in which each chassis was used or to relate each 
to any road conditions. No recommendation 
was asked for or made. 


(1) Chassis (2) Year 
Chevrolet 32 1955 7 
Ford 27 1954 17 
GMC 20 1953 18 
Dodge 18 1952 17 
International 8 1951 14 
Studebaker 2 1950 12 
Reo 3 1949 9 
Mack 1 1948 12 
Silver Streak Trailer 1 1947 11 
Tetrault Trailer l 1946 5 
Not reporting 11 1939 1 

1938 ] 

(3) Cost 


Charting the costs of these bookmobiles with 
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a range of size and wide range of year and 
with advancing market costs in the last few 
years would have little meaning. The two least 
expensive bookmobiles reported were—1948 
Chevrolet Panel Truck carrying 600 books— 
$1,594.30 and 1951 Dodge with a Chrysler 
Corporation body carrying 800 books— 
$1,877. The most expensive was a 1955 (make 
of chassis omitted) carrying 2,500 books— 
$13,614.52. The larger number of bookmobiles 
fell within the $6,000 to $10,000 price range. 


(4) Builder 

58 Gerstenslager Company 

45 Builders in local area of library 

21 Not reported. 
(5) Capacity 
The capacity figured in number of books car- 
ried by a bookmobile has usually been arrived 
at either by actual count of the books or by 
estimating the number. An estimate may result 
in a figure that has no comparative value. The 
same bookmobile loaded with books for serv- 
ice to small children will carry more books 
than when loaded with books for service to 
adults. “Running feet of shelving” was recom- 
mended as a much more realistic measure of 
capacity by several respondents. The sheet 
sent out for recording the 1956 operation costs 
reads “Capacity—Running feet of shelving.” 


12—Under 1500 books 
32—1500 and under 2000 books 
28—2000 and under 2500 books 
22—2500 and under 3000 books 
11—3000 books and over 
19—Not reported 


The two largest bookmobiles in capacity re- 
ported were 5,000 books carried by a 1952 
Reo costing $6,082.88 and 4,500 books carried 
by a 1947 International costing $10,050. Two 
of the smallest bookmobiles mentioned in the 
section under “Costs” carry 600 and 800 
books. 

The Cost Sheet, following accounting pro- 
cedure in private business, shows two book- 
mobile operating costs: Fixed, based on time, 
and Variable, based on mileage. The Fixed 
Costs returned by the bookmobile ‘guinea pigs’ 
are less complete than the Variable Costs re-~ 
turned. This may be due to the wide variation 
of bookkeeping practices in the different li- 
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braries and to different requirements in differ- 
ent states and to the fact that many libraries 
with a yearly budget and no carry-over have 
not thought of their operating expenses in the 
same way that a private business does. The 
second time the sheet is filled out may find 
fewer omissions. 

Taking up the replies item by item: 

Depreciation or Replacement. The cost ac- 
countant engineer recommended that the de- 
preciation on bookmobiles be figured on an 8 
year period. For convenience 1 per cent a 
month or 12 per cent a year. 

59 Reported 12% 

13 Reported 4% 

5 Reported complete depreciation 
2 Bookmobiles were on loan and could not 
report this figure 

21* Reported on their own method of figuring 

24 Not reported 

* In order to have any value for comparison re- 
spondents should follow the same method of report- 
ing. 

Interest. Dr. Shaw advised that Interest be 
reported among bookmobile costs only if the 
library were paying out interest, as for in- 
stance on an issue of bonds. Four bookmobiles 
included the interest item. It is 3 per cent of 
original bookmobile cost if still being depreci- 
ated. 

License. This cost item varied greatly. 


56 Reported either “Exempt” or if line was 
left blank it was presumed “exempt.” 

(1 Was “Permanent from State.” ) 

2 Reported “chauffeur’s license” $2.58 

48 Reported variously “35¢ for 3 years,” 
“50¢ notary fee,” $1.00, $1.50, $1.60, 
$2.00, $2.10, $3.00, $9.40, $10.00, $13.60, 
$30.00 

2* Reported “included in variable costs.” 

16 No figures 


* License is a cost figured on time and cannot 
rightly be among variable costs. 


Insurance. The accountant had advised that 
each library should carry all the insurance 
coverage it needed. “Comprehensive Liability 
may have a medical payment indorsement 
which covers accidents to bookmobile patrons 
for which there is no legal liability.” Just 
about every combination of coverage was 
listed. Some bookmobiles reported all cover- 
age but collision, some all but compre- 


hensive, not fire and theft, only liability, only 
collision and so forth. 


16 Reported coverage under a blanket policy 
carried by city, county or state. Some 
entered amounts, others did not. 

27 Reported complete coverage by library 

23 Failed to fill blanks (could it have been 
through error?) 

2* Reported “included in variable costs per 
mile.” 

56 Reported 13 various combinations of in- 
surance coverage mentioned above. 
(One reported additional insurance for 
lightning and windstorm. One reported 
an additional merchandise floater cover- 
age. Two reported “cargo insurance on 
books.” ) 

One library reported an AAA member- 
ship for the bookmobile. 


* Insurance is a fixed not a variable cost because 
it is figured on time. 


The last three items under Fixed Costs are 
Industrial Insurance, Retirement and Social 
Security. The amounts entered are the em- 
ployer’s contribution. 

City or 
Bookmobiles County Not 


` paying: paying: paying: 
Industrial Insurance 59 Å 6l 
Retirement 57 67 
Social Security 45 79 


These three items are contingent on the Labor 
item. 

The Labor item in bookmobile costs is the 
biggest annual expenditure shown. Labor is 
only in part an operation cost. By far the 
larger share of wages is Service cost. However, 
the Committee decided to request recording of 
the entire expenditure for labor. At some 
future time a division of labor between opera- 
tion and service costs can be agreed upon 
which will be a fair evaluation for all book- 
mobiles. At that time the industrial insurance, 
retirement and social security will be as- 
signed in accord with this division. 

It seems that including Labor has caused 
some confusion and led some respondents to 
wish to include other Service costs such as 
books (cargo) and library overhead. Because 
of this confusion, the cost consultant sug- 
gested that Labor and the three “fringe bene- 
fits” be made a sub-total so that it can be con- 
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sidered as a separate unit of Fixed Costs. The 
Cost Sheet adopted by the Extension Section 
at the Miami Conference in June 1956 has this 
sub-total and this is the sheet being used for 
collecting the 1956 bookmobile cost data. 


Labor: 
25 Reported under $5,000 
20 Reported $5,000 and under $7,000 
25 Reported $7,000 and under $10,000 
22 Reported $10,000 and under $15,000 
13 Reported $15,000 and over 
19 Not reporting 


The smallest labor item was for a truck used 
only on a part-time basis. Some of the smaller 
bookmobiles are operated by one person, usu- 
ally designated as “librarian.” Only 3 reported 
no librarian. The greater number included a 
driver-clerk as well as librarian. As the labor 
item increases, the number of workers on the 
truck is naturally increased. 

One large city library reported one of the 
largest labor costs—$23,762.76 and sent a 
statement covering number of employees: 

3 full-time librarians 

1 clerk—30 hours a week 

] full-time driver 

2 part-time drivers, 1,332 hours a year 

5 pages (high school part-time assistants) 

2,136 hrs. a year. 

l clerk in office 10 hrs. a week, 460 hrs. a 

year. 


“We borrow clerk assistants from other di- 
visions to work on the bookmobile 3 periods a 
week, 1244 hrs., 625 hrs. a year. 4,523 hrs. a 
year approximately 21 full-time.” (This li- 
brary reports “There was no money for re- 
pairs this year—1955. We requested $150 
worth. This year we are asking for $300.”) 

The $7,000 to $10,000 class generally re- 
ported librarian, driver-clerk, and as the 
amount increased more clerk help on the book- 
mobile or in the office. 

The Variable cost figures requested on the 
Cost Sheet are: (1) Gasoline and Oil (2) Re- 
pairs and Maintenance (3) Tires and Tire 
Expense (4) Damage Repairs not Reimbursed 
(5) Tolls (6) Other. (Also Total Mileage) 
On the whole these costs were filled in very 
completely. 


7 Reported Damage Repairs not Reimbursed 
2 Reported Tolls 
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Several reported reimbursing librarians and 
drivers for meals, 

In one state was an item “Undistributed ex- 
pense is calculated from general expense of 
the County Garage (overhead) by mileage. 
(Approximately .0144 per mile) .” 

Several reported only the “cost per mile” 
amount without the supporting figures. 

One bookmobile reported that it made a 
monthly flat rental payment to the local gov- 
ernment which covered all the operating ex- 
penses. Any balance was held in a Reserve 
Fund for the credit of the library. 

The Committee on the Operation Costs of 
Bookmobiles has worked on the problem of 
having all bookmobile costs summarized ac- 
cording to accounting methods. No questions 
were included to reveal the reasons behind the 
costs. For this reason the value of the cost 
facts for comparison purposes of bookmobiles 
is questionable. 

The Committee’s assignment to continue the 
collection of the operation costs on the same 
bookmobiles over a period of five years should 
show the cost story of the individual book- 
mobile and expense trends. 








@ Display 
Exhibits 


Easy to Make, Low in Cost, Quick, 
Effective, Versatile with 


è Stick-O-Mat Flannel Boards 
è Alphasets 









è Strip Stick Boards 
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When East Meets West 


An intimate glimpse into the life 
- - of Lafcadio Hearn’s son . . 


as he tells it in 


RE-ECHO 


BY KAZIO HEARN KOIZUMI 


Edited by Nancy Jane Fellers and containing the 
Jast unpublished Lafcadio Hearn source material. 
The Japanese son of the great writer, Lafcadio 
Hearn, here presents a treasure book of lessons, 
thoughts, stories, and memories. The ghost of Laf- 
cadio Hearn spans half a century to renew the 
bond of father and son, East and West. 161 pages, 
large 8vo, four-color frontispiece, four pages of 
colored plates (13 full-color illustrations), and 





numerous black and white illustrations from orig- 
inal drawings by Lafcadio Hearn. Limited Edition. 

$10.00 
“. . . a delicate, fragmentary, juvenile chrestom- 
athy . . . designed to instruct, amuse, and morally 
strengthen the child—-which they surely did... 
skillfully wrought... delightful . . . The preface 
. . . deserves praise...” Virginia Kirkus Service 


OTHER SPRING BOOKS FROM CAXTON 


HOLLAND, CHESTER SCOTT 


WHALE HUNTERS ABOARD 
THE GREY GOLD (A) 


A stimulating tale of an Indian youth aboard a New 
England whaleship. There are vivid descriptions of whale 
hunting, mutiny, and shipwreck, set against a background 
not usually found in sea tales. 140 pages, large 12mo, 20 
pages of illustrations reproduced from old prints and 
photographs, printed endsheet. $4.00 


KINGSBURY, RUTH FOOTE 
LOOKOUT TOWER (J) 


Margaret Adams, eighteen, achieves one of her great 
ambitions~-to serve for a summer as a Forest Service 
guard. With her brother Dick, fourteen, she mans Stam- 
pede Lookout Tower in the Snoqualmie National Forest 
near Puget Sound. For young people of high-school age. 
Ilustrated by Ernest Norling. 254 pages, large 12mo, 
colored frontispiece, 6 full-page illustrations and 3 spots 
in black and white, and printed endsheet. $3.50 


STARK, CHARLES R., JR. 
+ THE BERING SEA EAGLE’ (A) 


A story about Harry L. Blunt, known to all Alaskans as 
the Bering Sea Eagle. Blunt was a U. S, Forest Service 


aerial fire spotter, Alaskan bush pilot, rescue flyer and 
trail blazer. He flew Father Hubbard, the famed Glacier 
Priest, on many of his errands of mercy. 170 pages, large 
12mo, illustrated with 35 reproductions of photographs, 

$2.00 


TEAL, EVELYN 
{ FLYING SNOWSHOES (B) 


The thrilling true story of John (Snowshoe) Thompson 
who for twenty years delivered, on snowshoes, the mail 
from Placerville, California to Genoa, Nevada. Chroni- 
cles his many adventures with wolves, Indians, starva- 
tion and freezing. Illustrated by David Hunt. Apr. 24, 
1957—Approx. 179 pages, large 12mo, 34 atlas 

.00 


LARRISON, EARL J. 


* OWYHEE: The Life of a 
Northern Desert (A) 


The story of the animals, plants, and other natural fea- 
tures of the Owyhee Desert of southwestern Idaho. It 
describes the abundant and varied life of the desert and 
how it is adapted to live in so difficult a place. Described 
also are man’s early struggles in the desert. Locale: , 
Owyhee County, Idaho. Period: 1824 to present. Ulus- - 
trated by Don Fritts, 26 full page drawings, 26 chapter 
headings and 17 chapter endings. May 25, 1957-~350 
pages, copiously illustrated, large 12mo, $5.00 


Write for complete catalog ALAS85 


Wile CAXTON OF CALDWELL, IDAHO  \ġĝjç 
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If some books are deemed most baneful and their sale forbid, how then, with deadlier facts, 
not dreams of doting men? Those whom bocks will hurt will not be proof against events. 


Events, not books, should be forbid. 


HERMAN MELVILLE 


“Las Encontadas,” The Complete Stories of Herman Melville 
Random House, 1949 


Submitted by Bertrice Bartlett, librarian, Detroit Public Library 


It was my habit to go very slowly up the low, broad steps to the palace entrance, pleasing my 
eyes with the majestic lines of the building, and lingering to read again the carved inscriptions: 
“Public Library—-Built by the People—Free to all.” 
Did I not say it was my palace? Mine, because I was a citizen; mine, though I was born an 
alien; mine, though I lived on Dover Street. My palace—mine! 
Mary ANTIN 
The Promised Land 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
Submitted by H. Vail Deale, director of libraries, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 


FREE: ONE YEAR MEMBERSHIP IN ALA for each quotation used. The membership may be used by the winner, whether member 
or not, or given to a non-member of his choice, No one may win successive year memberships. Quotations submitted should be on 
libraries, books, or related subjects, length should be less than 250 words, and source stated in full. Quotations must be from non- 
library publications. If duplicate quotations are received, priority will be given the one bearing earliest postmark, Quotations cannot 
be returned nor correspondence answered, Address: Overdue Finds,’ ALA Bulletin, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago 11. 
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functional furniture for institutions 


Our complete line of matching pieces is especially de- 
signed for long, heavy-duty service in libraries,* schools, 
colleges, hospitals, public buildings, etc. 


Many institutions such as the New York Public Library 
have been so impressed by the craftsmanship, modern 
style and finish that Standard Wood Products has been 
accepted as the standard for library furniture. 

For ease of maintenance — warm, friendly appearance 
that fits any decor — functional comfort and utility, 
specify STANDARD hand rubbed wood furniture. Write 


for catalog. *We have a complete 


stock of every furniture 


- STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS GORPORATION walt need to equip the 


COLISEUM, 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, LIBRARY DIV. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. up-to-date school or” 
we ee Tt = F public library. 


YOU ARE INVITED TO VISIT US IN BOOTHS 118-119, ALA CONFERENCE 
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| PERSONALITY AND RELIGION 
Paul E. Johnson. The relationship of personality to what is central in re- 
ligious experience. With biographical case studies. $4.50 


FREE WILL, RESPONSIBILITY, AND GRACE 


Peter A. Bertocci. The relationship of Christianity to higher education—the 
problem of bheing a Christian personally, a teacher professionally. 2 



























THE MINISTER AND CHRISTIAN NURTURE 


Edited by Nathaniel F. Forsyth. A symposium by 10 leaders in the Christian 
education field, exploring the minister’s total talk in this area, $3.50 


HELPING PEOPLE LEARN ENGLISH 


Earl W. Stevick. A handbook for teachers of English as a second language. 
The thesis is learning through seeing, understanding, imitating. $2.50 


IS GOD AT HOME? 


J. B. Phillips. 30 brief messages on basic Christian beliefs—presenting the 
meaning of Christ to the ordinary man in understandable language. $1.75 


CHRIST IN OUR HEARTS 


Charles Duell Kean. 14 chapters applying the 3 steps in every gift-giving, 
accepting, and using—to God’s great gift of love to man. $2 


PRAYERS FOR A WOMAN’S DAY 


Josephine Robertson. Sixty-nine simple, one-to-a-page prayers. Help for wom- 
en as they go about the routine of everyday life. Imitation leather. 


MEDITATIONS UNDER THE SKY 


Dorothy Wells Pease. An anthology in 4 sections covering the seasons of the 


year. Poems, scripture, and prayers. Appropriate for outdoor worship. $1.50 
April Books 

ABINGDON SHOWER PARADE Bernice Hogan $1.95 
ABINGDON SONG KIT James Leisy Paper, 50¢ 
THE HARD COMMANDS OF JESUS Roy Pearson $2 
LET NOT YOUR HEART BE TROUBLED j. Robert Watt $2 
REVIVALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM Timothy L. Smith $4 
Previously Published 

CHRISTIAN ETHICS Georgia Harkness $3.75 





nee Ok ae 


EO ABINGDON PRESS 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 






in Canada: G. R. Welch Eana, Ltd., Toronto - + + rn Australasia: Thomas C, Lothian, Melbourne, Australia 
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INNOVATOR 


TABLE 


Smart in design, rich in 
beauty — unsurpassed in 


by Mid-century 


reader comfort and 


convenience . . . Mid-century’s 
Innovator Table is aptly 
named. For seldom are so 
many superior features 
worked into a single new 
design as the Innovator now 
makes available. For example: 





ALA CONVENTION 
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KANSAS CITY 
BOOTHS 46-49! 
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FURNITURE 
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The conventional wide rail has been removed, 


providing 3” to 4” greater clearance. Readers now 
may cross their legs freely, comfortably . . . sit as close 
to the table as they wish. 


Arm chairs fit neatly under the table top; damage to 
chairs and table edges is greatly reduced. Tables are 
easier to clean under, too! 


No more “wobble” on uneven floors 


Adjustable Bakelite swivel glides built into each leg 
permit instant leveling and prevent marring of the floor. 


One-piece tapered legs 


are made from solid hard-rock maple . . . are far less 
apt to split and are more attractive than ordinary 
glued-up legs. A unique, rugged leg attachment feature 
keeps table permanently rigid. 


Mid-century also offers a full line of chairs harmonizing 
in design, wood and finish with the Innovator table. Write 
today for detailed information about the complete Mid- 
century line of library furniture, and the name of your 
nearest dealer, Address Dept. A-5. 


MYRTLE DESK COMPANY 


Since 1898 
HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 


May 1957 


THE LOCATION OF ALA HEADQUARTERS 


A Report to the Executive Board 


By the Subcommittee on Headquarters Location 


The Executive Board accepted this report by a 
majority vote at Midwinter, endorsing the 
recommendations, and directed that it be 
placed on the Council agenda for action at 
Kansas City. 


The Headquarters of the American Library 
Association have been located in Chicago 
since 1909. From 1929 to 1946 they occupied 
rented space at 520 North Michigan Avenue. 
The present property at 50 East Huron Street 
was purchased in 1945 and occupied in 1946, 
eleven years ago. 

It is apparent that ALA must again find 
new quarters within a few years. The ineft- 
ciency of this old building and the immediate 
prospect of major repairs, coupled with the 
possibility of selling the land profitably, dic- 
tate an early move. 

The necessity of maintaining an additional 
Washington office, together with other factors, 
. has suggested to some members that, when 
the next move is made, ALA should leave Chi- 
cago and go to Washington. No ground swell 
of membership opinion has yet supported 
this suggestion, yet the opinion of a few in- 
formed members has persistently supported 
it. The following actions and discussions are 
part of the record. 

In January 1948, in connection with the 
work of the Fourth Activities Committee, the 
ALA Executive Board voted “that a committee 
be appointed to investigate the cost of the 
preserit properties in relation to the cost of 
rental,” This committee, chaired by Harold 
Brigham, considered not only costs but also 
the possibility of a Washington site. It re- 
ported in June 1948, and the Board voted 
“that the Committee on the Cost of Operating 
ALA Properties be requested to present at the 
Midwinter Meeting of the Executive Board the 


~, fullest information possible on cost of rent- 


ing, cost of operating its own building, loca- 
tion, and the operation of the Publishing De- 
partment separately; that decision be deferred 


until that time.” In September 1949, Mr. Brig- 
ham reported that “because of the curtailment 
of the Washington office, no further study of 
this proposal had been made. ... No action 
was taken pending consideration of the budg- 
ets.” 

Meanwhile, in December 1948, the Fourth 
Activities Committee had recommended “that 
ALA Headquarters be moved from Chicago 
to Washington.” The committee argued that 
Washington is closer to more ALA members 
than Chicago and that, since a Washington 
office is in any case necessary, it would be eco- 
nomical to combine the ALA offices in Wash- 
ington. 

. There was discussion of this recommenda- 
tion at the Midwinter Meeting of 1949. A show 
of hands indicated sentiment for keeping — 
Headquarters in Chicago. 

The issue remained quiescent, then, until 
November 1955, when a consideration of op- 
erating budgets led the Executive Board to 
vote “that the President appoint an Executive 
Board Subcommittee to study the whole 
matter of Headquarters location, including 
space needs, maintenance costs, rental possi- 
bilities, new building costs, and the matter 
of locations in a city other than Chicago.” 
The present report concludes the work of this 
committee. 

This committee has proceeded slowly and 
deliberately to gather the data necessary to a 
reasonably objective recommendation. The 
subject is highly controversial, and even the 
members of the committee could be pardoned 
if, at times, their sentiments overcame their 
objectivity. The committee began at the be- 
ginning by trying to define what ALA needs 
in a Headquarters location. Eight require- 
ments were identified. The first five relate to 
the choice of a city. 

l. The city should be convenient to the 
membership. 

2. The city should be convenient to non- 
library associations, institutions, and other 
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agencies with which ALA maintains signifi- 
cant relations. 

3. The city should offer satisfactory condi- 
tions in regard to cost of living, salary scales, 
availability of personnel, and other factors 
necessary to the maintenance of the Head- 
quarters staff. l 

4. The city should offer no legal disadvan- 
tages to ALA. 

5. The city should offer facilities for the 
Midwinter meeting. 

The next two relate to sites within the city. 

6. The site should be readily accessible 
from rail and air terminals. 

7. The site should be attractive yet not 
isolated from professional and cultural stim- 
uli. 

And, finally, 

8. The quarters should be ample and eft- 
cient, yet economically feasible. 


Regarding the choice of a city, the commit- 
tee limited its study, after a preliminary sur- 
vey, to Washington and Chicago. A number of 
other cities were considered, but for practical 
purposes the field was so limited for three 
reasons. First, there has been no real agita- 
tion among the membership for any cities 
other than Washington and Chicago. Second, 
in regard to the Middle West, no other city 
seemed to offer as many advantages to ALA 
as Chicago. And third, in regard to the East, 
no other city seemed to offer as many advan- 
tages as Washington, particularly in view of 
the necessity of maintaining a Washington 
office. 


1. The city should be convenient to 
` the membership. l 

This is the basic criterion, the most contro- 
versial and the least decisive. It is capable 
of several interpretations, which are subject 
to different weightings, depending upon the 
judgment of the membership. It could be 
taken to mean: 

a. A city near the geographic center of the 
entire membership. 

b. A city near the largest number of mem- 
bers within a radius that represents a con- 
venient visiting distance. 

c. A city near the largest number of mem- 
bers who are presently serving on the ALA 
Council, boards, and committees, and who live 
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within a radius that represents a convenient 
visiting distance. 

In addition, a distribution of the cities to 
which the staff of headquarters travel, and 
from which visitors come, should throw light 
upon these geographical relationships with 
the membership. 

The geographic center of the entire mem- 
bership is in the Middle West. As computed 
by Edwin Williams in 1949 and reported by 
Keyes Metcalf in the ALA Bulletin, (June 
1949), page 210, the center was due south of 
Chicago, near Indianola, Illinois. In 1955, 69 
per cent of the continental U. S. membership 
(13,379 out of 19,355) were located east of 
the Mississippi. Of the 31 per cent (5,976) 
who were west of the Mississippi, 2,217 were 
in the three far western states. 19 per cent 
(3,759) of the entire membership was in the 
mountain-plains states (all states west of the 
Mississippi except the three far western 
states). 

It has been argued that the concept of geo- 
graphic center is not especially significant to 
Headquarters location, that distances from 
Headquarters are significant mainly to those 
members who live within convenient visiting 
distance. It is further argued on this premise 
that Headquarters should be located in a 
major center of the ALA population—a center 
with a large number of members within a con- 
venient radius.’ The committee found that- 
6,151 members (32 per cent) lived in the 
nine states, all or part of which are within 
300 miles of Chicago, whereas 7,222 (37 per 
cent) lived in the eleven states, all or part of 
which are within 300 miles of Washington. 

This difference, however, disappeared as the 
radius was extended. It was found that 13,156 
lived in the 27 states, all or part of which are 
within 600 miles of Chicago, whereas 12,478 
lived in the 24 states, all or part of which are 
600 miles of Washington. The areas within the 
two 300 mile radii do not overlap, except that 
Ohio is counted in both. The areas within the 
two 600 mile radii overlap to the extent that 
the center of each is on the circumference of 
the other. See Appendix I. 

The further point has been made that the 
most significant criterion is perhaps the num=“ 
ber of ALA Council, board, and committee 
members who live within convenient visiting 
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distance of Headquarters. Very few members, 
it is said, visit Headquarters except on ALA 
business. The committee distributed geo- 
graphically the 640 ALA Council, board, and 
committee (excluding joint committee) mem- 
bers with the following results (see Appendix 
I}: within the 300 mile radius of Chicago 
lived 187 (29 per cent), whereas 249 (39 per 
cent) lived within the same distance of Wash- 
ington, although again this difference disap- 
peared as the radius was extended—427 
within 600 miles of Chicago and 424 within 
600 miles of Washington. 

The committee notes that the concentration 
of committee members in any location is not 
intentional; it is due at least partly to the 
fact that librarians living at great distances 
from Headquarters or conference locations 
often find. it impossible to serve on commit- 
tees because of the time and money involved. 
This would be true to some extent no matter 
where Headquarters were located. Yet in spite 
of this fact, the present concentration of com- 
mittee members is greater in the Washington 
area than in the Chicago area, where Head- 
quarters are now located, 

The visitors’ register at Headquarters failed 
to supply useful data because many visitors 
fail to register. Only 53 registered during the 
four-month period, August through Novem- 
ber, 1956, and 20 of those were foreign. It is 
clear however, that the great majority of visi- 
tors are local members or committee mem- 
bers whose business with ALA requires their 
presence at Headquarters. 

An analysis of the Headquarters staff travel 
calendar for 1956 (excluding vacation and 
ALA conference travel) revealed man-trips 
to 123 destinations in the U. S. of these 53 
were to states, all or part of which are within 
300 miles of Washington and 27 to states 
within 300 miles of Chicago. And still again 
the difference disappears as the radius is 
extended—80 within 600 miles of Wash- 
ington and 86 within 600 miles of Chicago. 
Thirty-one destinations were west of the Mis- 
sissippi, including seven to the three far west- 
ern states. 

The savings in Headquarters travel expendi- 
tures, plus other marginal savings that would 
accrue from a Washington location, would be 
substantial. There would be savings in tele- 


type, telephone and telegraph, and in staff 
time in both Headquarters and the Washing- 
ton office. 

All these data are patently difficult to inter- 
pret, and the committee feels that only the 
Council will be able to evaluate them in the 
best interests of the Association as a whole. 
For the guidance of the Council, however, 
the committee offers the following considera- 
tions. 

1. The importance of the concept of geo- 
graphic center is qualified by the facts that 
very few ALA members visit Headquarters for 
any reason and most of those who do visit 
live nearby or are engaged in committee work. 

2. The data show that currently there is an 
appreciably larger concentration of Council 
and committee members within convenient 
visiting distance (300: miles) from Washing- 
ton than from Chicago (39 per cent as against 
29 per cent). This distance from Washing- 
ton includes, of course, the New York metro- 
politan area, although it excludes the Boston 
area. 

3. Headquarters staff travel is predomi- 
nantly to the eastern states. Various incidental 
staff savings would accrue from a Washington 
site. . 

4. A move to Washington would be disad- 
vantageous mainly to the members in the 
mountain-plains states. The distance from the 
Far West to either Chicago or Washington is 
so great that, for practical purposes, this dif- 
ference may be ignored. For members in the 
South, Washington would not be less con- 
venient than Chicago. 

The Committee concludes that these data 
favor Washington, but not decisively. 

2. The city should be convenient to 
non-library associations, institutions, 
and other agencies with which ALA 
maintains significant relations. 

This criterion overwhelmingly favors Wash- 
ington over Chicago. In the recent history of 
ALA an increasingly large part of ALA’s 
promotional activities have turned upon close, 
effective relations with foundations and gov- 
ernment agencies, as well as with other 
learned associations. It is evident that, while 
a number of such agencies are located at Chi- 
cago, the focal points of this activity are 
Washington and New York City, the former 
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being the seat of the U. S. government and the 
latter being close at hand. 

The significance of ALA’s stake in Wash- 
ington is exemplified by the work of the 
Washington office, especially the recent pas- 
sage of the Library Services Act. It is also 
exemplified by the selection of Washington 
_ for the new ALA International Relations of- 
fice and for the new Council on Library Re- 
sources. Where the national and international 
interests of ALA are concerned, or the con- 
tacts of ALA with the great foundations, 
Washington would be clearly a more con- 
venient base of operation than Chicago. 

Without denying this conclusion, however, 
many ALA members might still prefer Chi- 
cago, because of their fear that, if ALA moved 
to Washington, the Headquarters staff might 
acquire certain characteristics that are widely 
associated with Washington agencies—the 
methods and attitudes of bureaucracy, the 
tendency toward overcentralization, and the 
delusion that nothing of importance happens 
anywhere else. The committee recognizes this 
point of view, but feels that the ALA, or any 
other American agency, would be unwise to 
abandon its national capitol on these grounds 
alone. 

3. The city should offer satisfactory 
conditions in regard to cost of living, 
salary scales, availability of personnel, 
and other factors necessary to. the main- 
tenance of the Headquarters staff. 

At any location the largest cost of Head- 
quarters would be staff. Regarding cost of liv- 
ing, the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics pub- 
lished a study, Family Budget of City Worker, 
October 1950 (Bulletin No. 1021), which re- 
ports total annual cost to the city worker’s 
family of four (employed husband, housewife, 
and two children under 15) of a modest but 
adequate standard of living in 34 cities. The 
cost in Washington was $3,926, in Chicago 
$3,745, or 95 per cent of Washington. The 
corresponding figures for 1947 were $3,546 
in Washington, $3,369 in Chicago. The Con- 
sumer Price Index (using 1947-49 as 100) 
shows 120.0 for Chicago in August 1956, and 
115.7 for Washington. 120.0 per cent of 
$3,369 gives $4,043 as the possible 1956 
standard budget for Chicago, and 115.7 per 
cent of $3,546 gives $4,103 for Washington. 
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These data suggest that the cost of living has 
recently been higher in Washington than in 
Chicago, but that the rate of increase since 
1947 has been higher in Chicago than in 
Washington, with the effect that the costs may 


.be nearly equal in 1956. 


Salary scales in Washington are keyed, gen- 
erally speaking, to the U. S. Civil Service 
schedules. Exact comparison of these sched- 
ules with the present Chicago schedules of 
ALA is difficult, but it appears (see Appendix 
II) that Washington salaries are higher. A 
junior librarian, for example, begins in Wash- 
ington at $3,670, in ALA at $3,420. A junior 
clerk begins in Washington at $2,960, in ALA 
at $2,580. A move to Washington would there- 
fore require an upward adjustment of ALA 
salary scales. However, the present ALA scales 
are low for Chicago as well as for Washing- 
ton, and an upward adjustment will be neces- 
sary even in Chicago. A junior librarian at the 
Chicago Public Library begins at $4,410, a 
junior clerk at $2,790. The committee has 
been unable to place any firm dollar value 
upon these differences. It is only clear that 
ALA salary scales will have to be raised soon 
whether or not ALA moves to Washington. 

As far as the committee can determine, 
competent personnel would be as readily avail- 
able in Washington as in Chicago. 

In the judgment of the committee, neither 
Washington, nor Chicago offers a decisive ad- 
vantage on the basis of this criterion. 

4. The city should offer no legal dis- 
advantages to ALA. 

It is very important that Headquarters not 
be located within any jurisdiction that would 
endanger its tax-exempt status or create other 
legal complications. In Chicago ALA is now 
exempt from real and personal property taxes 
and from the payment of unemployment 
compensation. 

A study made in 1956 by Lawrence Keitt, 
law librarian, for the Librarian of Con- 
gress, indicated that ALA’s tax-exempt status 
would not be endangered by a move to Wash- 
ington. Inquiries at the District Tax Collector’s 
Office in the District of Columbia have re- 
sulted in informal assurance that ALA could__ 
keep its exemptions from real and personal 
property taxes and to unemployment compen- 
sation through application for a routine Con- 
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gressional resolution. 

It appears on the basis of this advice that 
Chicago and Washington are equally desirable 
from the legal point of view. 

5. The city should offer facilities for 
the Midwinter Meeting. 

Both Chicago and Washington offer suitable 
facilities. It would not be necessary, however, 
if ALA moved to Washington, to hold the 
Midwinter Meeting there. It could still be held 
in Chicago, or it could be rotated among a 
number of other cities. But it could be held 
in Washington, if desired. If, on the other 
hand, it were desirable to hold Midwinter else- 
where, and if Headquarters were in Washing- 
ton, certain additional annual costs would be 
incurred. It is estimated that these additional 
costs, mostly for staff travel, would total 
$6,773 for Chicago, $8,245 for New Orleans, 
$10,102 for Denver, and $12,312 for San 
Francisco. 

Among these five requirements that per- 
tain to the choice of a city, either Chicago or 
Washington would satisfy the last three, with 
no significant advantage to either. The first 
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requirement, convenience to the membership, 
is capable of different interpretations; but if 
one assumes, as the committee is inclined to 
do, that the most significant practical relation- 
ship obtains between Headquarters and the 
Council and committee members who live 
within convenient visiting distance, then the 
data favor Washington. But since there may 
be differences of opinion on this point, the 
second requirement, convenjence to non-li- 
brary agencies, tends to control the decision, 
since it overwhelmingly points to Washington. 
In view of these considerations, the committee 
concludes that Washington would probably 
serve the needs of ALA better than Chicago, 
provided the move were economically feasible. 

The next two requirements pertain to site 
within the city. 

6. The site should be readily accessible 
from rail and air terminals. 

Both Chicago and Washington qualify, of 
course, as transportation centers. Within each 
of these metropolitan areas, however, many 
sites would be possible: downtown, suburban, 
or exurban. The committee believes that, 


HAYDN 


Thematisch—bibliographisches 
Werkverzeichnis 
Compiled by Anthony van Hoboken 


The catalogue comprises all the authentic works, all the works which were 
attributed to Haydn, all printed contemporary arrangements of works by 


Haydn. 


A complete thematic index of all movements, editorial notes and 


bibliography. 
Vol. I Instrumental Works 


Vol. II Vocal Works—the Scottish Songs—Collections etc. 
Subscription price for Vol. I $21.60 ¢ Ready July 1957 
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within the area, Headquarters should be so lo- 
cated that travel to and fro would be as con- 
venient as possible. For all practical purposes 
this indicates a downtown, or near-downtown, 
site. In Chicago, the possibilities would be 
limited, for example, to the Loop, the near 
north or west sides, and the south side along 
the Illinois Central tracks as far as the Mid- 
way, which is closer to the airport than the 
Loop. Evanston would be out. In Washington 
similar restrictions would be drawn. It is im- 
portant that the site be so located with respect 
to transportation facilities that persons travel- 
ing through the area could conveniently drop 
in, and that Headquarters staff could come 
and go with minimum loss of time and energy. 

7. The site should be attractive yet not 
isolated from intellectual and cultural 
stimuli, - 

Headquarters should be appealing to the 
-staff, although it need not be plush. It is ap- 
propriate that ALA should live frugally. Yet 
there would be danger in moving to a country 
site in order to gain esthetic appeal at mini- 
mum cost. There would be the danger of creat- 
ing an ivory tower for the staff. The staff 
needs to be in constant touch with the intel- 
lectual and cultural currents that are signifi- 
cant to librarianship. Staff members need the 
stimulus of professional contacts and activi- 
ties. Again, a downtown, or near-downtown, 
site is indicated. 

In view of these considerations, the com- 
mittee now arrives at the conclusion that the 
interests of ALA would be best served by a 
downtown, or near-downtown site in Washing- 
ton. 

8. The quarters should be ample and 
efficient, yet economically feasible. 

Space. The present Headquarters building 
at 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, contains 17,774 
sq. it. of usable space, not including boiler 
room and waste space in the large corridors, 
stairways, and vestibules. The present occu- 
pancy allowance is 103 people. 11,507 sq. ft. 
are assigned to offices, 2,305 to warehouse and 
shipping, 2,798 to storage and stock rooms, 
and 1,164 to staff rooms. The building is now 
used to capacity. It has been estimated at Head- 
quarters that in a few years, following the 
reorganization that is now in progress, Head- 
quarters might need as much as 23,750 sq. ft., 
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including the Washington office, with an oc- 
cupancy allowance of 109. This includes ade- 
quate space for the new divisional and project 
offices as well as for conference and staff 
rooms. See Appendix III. The space needs of 
Headquarters can no longer be met within the 
present building. 

Efficiency. The present space is not only 
inadequate but also inefficient. It is cut up, 
inflexible and wasteful. Communications 
within the building are difficult. The same 
amount of space in a modern office building 
could be used to much greater advantage and 
would have a salutary effect on the morale 
of the staff. 

Cost of present quarters. In spite of the 
increasing value of the land, the present build- 
ing, being old and needing repair, makes the 
property increasingly costly to maintain. The 
committee has compiled the following esti- 
mates of the average annual cost of occupying 
these quarters for another 10 year period. The 
present estimated value of the property is 
$250,000, which could be returned to endow- 


ment if the property were sold. Present aver- 
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age rate of income on endowment is 3.35 per 
cent. 


Loss of endowment Income on $250,000 





at 3.35 per cent $ 8,375 
Custodial services, utilities, and insur- 
ance 22,340 
Repairs. (See Appendix IV) 4,287 
Washington Office rent 2,880 
Total annual cost $37,882 





The Washington rent is included here be- 
cause it is pertinent to comparisons with the 
cost of operating Headquarters in Washing- 
ton, which would absorb the Washington 
office. 

Cost of Moving. In occupying any new lo- 
cation a major item would be the cost of 
moving. The following incomplete estimates 
cover a move from Chicago to Washington: 





Furniture by van $ 8,578 
Freight truck movement 3,325 
Packers 4,400 
Miscellaneous (e.g. safes) 150 
Dismantling and re-erecting of steel 
shelves 1,875 
Moving household goods: 30 staff 
@ $400 12,000 
Railway fares: 60 people @ $56.50 3,390 
Total $33,718 








If it were assumed that a total moving cost 
of $35,000 were covered from endowment, the 
loss of endowment income at 3.35 per cent 
would be $1,172 per year. A move within 
Chicago would cost about $10,000, or $335 
per year in loss of endowment income. These 
annual losses will be added below to the esti- 
mated costs of Headquarters in Washington 
or elsewhere in Chicago, respectively. 

In moving to Washington another major 
cost would need to be taken into account— 
the loss of staff and the recruiting and train- 
ing of new staff: It might be expected that 
very few of the non-professional staff would 
go along and that the business operations of 
Headquarters would come to a temporary halt. 
This cost cannot be measured in dollars. It 
‘can be weighed only against the longer range 
benefits that might be expected to accrue from 
a Washington location. 


‘Renting. In comparing the annual cost of 
the present Headquarters building with new 
quarters at either Chicago or Washington, the 
committee has arbitrarily based its data upon 
the cost of 17,774 sq. ft. of space, which is the 
amount of usable space in the present build- 
ing. This decision is not to be interpreted as a 
recommendation on the amount of space that 
would be required by Headquarters in another 
building. The committee recognizes that less 
space might be needed in a more efficient 
building or with changes in Headquarters 
policy. On the other hand, it recognizes that 


more space might be needed to accommodate 


the normal growth of ALA, especially in view 
of the reorganization that is now in progress. 
The intent of the committee is simply to pro- 
vide a standard for comparison and. interpre- 
tation, not to recommend ALA policy in these 
matters. It is nevertheless clear, as already in- 
dicated above, that with the same amount of 
space in a modern office building ALA would 
be better off than it now is at 50 E. Huron St., 


Chicago. 
Rental costs in Chicago have been investi- 
gated by a local committee (Gertrude 


Gscheidle, chairman, Herman Fussler and 
Andre Nielson). Class B and C space of a 
suitable nature near the Loop could be found 
for $1.75 per sq. ft., not including janitorial 
services, which are estimated at .40 per sq. ft. 
The annual cost is figured below. 











Rent 17,774 sq. ft. @ $1.75 $31,104 
Janitorial service 17,774 sq. ft. @ .40 7,109 
Light 3,700 
Washington Office rent 2,880 
Moving 335 

Total annual cost $45,128 
This figure would be reduced if less ex- 


pensive space could be acquired for warehouse 
and shipping. The cost of partitioning might 
be additional. Good Class B space within the 
Loop would cost $3.00, including partitioning. 

Rental costs in Washington have also been 
investigated by a local committee (Paul 
Howard, chairman, Foster Mohrhardt, and 
Harry Peterson). Satisfactory space as close 
in as Connecticut and Columbia Road could 
be rented at rates beginning at $1.75 per 
square foot. On this basis the annual cost to 


395 


ALA would be as follows, with 300 sq. ft. for 
the Washington office incorporated into the 
Headquarters building. 


Rent 18,074 sq. ft. @ $1.75 $31,630 
Janitorial service 18,074 sq. it. @  .40 7,230 
Light 3,700 


Moving 





Total annual cost 








Other good space still closer in could be found 
for $2.10 to $2.60 per square foot, plus .40 
per square foot for janitorial service. 

The availability of rental space in Chicago 
is much greater than in Washington. A survey 
recently published in Skyscraper Management, 
(Nov. 1956), page 4, revealed 1,039,805 sq. ft. 
of vacant office space in Chicago as compared 
with 53,287 in Washington. Total rentable 
office space in Chicago is nine times as large 
as in Washington. Building sites in Washing- 
ton, however, are plentiful. 

Building. If ALA were to erect its own 
building, the space could be designed to suit 
its special needs, and it would be new. Cheaper 
space could be built for warehouse, shipping, 
and storage. Assuming a site cost of $100,000 
and construction costs of $20 per sq. ft. for 


Loss of endowment income on $404,450 
at 3.35% 
Custodial services, utilities, and insur- 


$13,549 





ance 19,840 
Decorating, etc. 500 
Washington Office rent 2,880 
Moving 335 

Total annual cost $37,104 
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offices and $10 for warehouse, etc., the annual 
cost to ALA of building 17,774 sq. ft. in Chi- 
cago might be estimated as follows: from en- 
dowment $304,450 (12,671 sq. ft. at $20 and 
5,103 at $10), plus $100,000, or $404,450. 

Construction in Washington is cheaper than 
in Chicago because of lower labor rates. Using 
the same cost of site, the cost of building in 
Washington would be as follows: from endow- 
ment $279,405 (12,971 sq. ft. at $18, includ- 
ing 300 sq. ft. for Washington office, and 
5,103 sq. ft. at $9), plus $100,000, or 
$379,405. 


Loss of endowment income on $379,405 





at 3.35% $12,710 
Custodial services, utilities, and insur- 
ance 19,840 
Decorating, etc. 500 
Moving 1;172 
Total annual cost $34,222 








These estimates, it must be realized, are 
rough indeed. Under favorable circumstances, 
suitable properties might be acquired for less 
than $100,000. For example, there are indica- 
tions that a site on the Midway could be ob- 
tained from the University of Chicago for 
$50,000 to $75,000. On the other hand, de- 
sirable properties might cost considerably 
more. The construction cost per sq. ft. could 
vary considerably, depending upon the type 
of building. 

Buying. The committee has gathered no 
data on the prices of buildings that might be 
bought and adapted for use of Headquarters. 
It is believed that this approach might again 
be advantageous, as it was when the present 
building was purchased, if a search should re- 
veal some special opportunity. The possi- 
bilities in this direction would simply have to 
be explored locally and weighed against the 
opportunities for renting and building. For 
example, a suitable Washington property and 
building could now be purchased and re- 
modelled for a total cost of $300,000, as com- 
pared with the above estimate of $332,835 for 
the erection of a new building in Washington. | 

Conclusions. In view of these data the 
committee submits the following considera- 
tions: 
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l1. ALA must evacuate its present inade- 
quate, inefficient quarters. On the assumption 
that major repairs to these quarters could be 
held to a minimum for a period of two years, 
a reasonable target date would be on or be- 
fore January 1, 1959. 

2. An equivalent amount of better, more 
usable space could probably be obtained in 
either Chicago or Washington at no greater 
annual cost than the present quarters. It ap- 
pears that building would be cheaper than 
renting, and that building in Washington 
would be cheaper than in Chicago. The data 
suggest that ALA could design and erect 
a new building for less than it is now paying 
for the same amount of space in the present 
building. 

3. The choice between renting, building, or 
buying could be wisely made only after an 
extended survey of all opportunities in the 
preferred locality. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
The committee has concluded that the needs 
of ALA would probably be served better by 
Washington than by Chicago, and that a move 
to Washington would be desirable, if costs 


Number above line: ALA Members 


Number below line: ALA Council, 


Board, and Committee Members 
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permitted. The following recommendations, 
therefore, are intended to open the way to a 
thorough investigation of the possibilities in 
Washington, with authorization to the Execu- 
tive Board to effect the move if a suitable op- 
portunity can be found. If the limitations of 
vacant rentable space, the high cost of land, 
or the unavailability of suitable buildings for 
purchase, should prevent a move to Washing- 
ton, then a new site in Chicago would be in- 
dicated. In either case, ALA would move. 


Recommended 


l. That the Executive Board be authorized 
to negotiate the sale of the present property 
and the rental, purchase, or construction of 
other quarters with a view toward moving on 
or before January 1, 1959. 

2. That the new quarters be located in 
downtown or near-downtown Washington, 
provided a suitable arrangement can be made 
at reasonable cost. If it cannot, that a new 
Chicago site be sought. 


Emerson. Greenaway 
Jean Roos 


R. C. Swank, chairman 
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APPENDIX H 


Comparison of ALA business salaries with those of the federal government 


It is difficult to compare ALA Headquarters busi- 


ness 


salaries with those of the federal govern- 


ment. The U. S. Civil Service Commissions’ 
printed class specifications do not provide suffi- 
cient detail to interpret levels of grading with 
precision. The staff has attempted to make some 
comparisons which are not definitive or con- 
trolling but which may be of some help by pin- 
pointing certain positions and making generaliza- 
tions in addition. 


I. 


II, 


IH. 


IV. 
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Junior Librarian. The lowest grade of pro- 
fessional position in the Classification and 
Pay Plan for ALA Headquarters is Junior 
Librarian, which classifies as G-6. In the 
federal government the lowest grade of 
professional library position classifies as 
GS-5. 

ALA G-6 3420-3900 

US GS-5 3670-4480 with longevity in- 

creases to 4885. 


Lowest business grade at ALA. 
G-l is the first business grade at ALA, 
since G-0 is that of Housekeeper, which is 
in a different salary schedule series in the 
federal government. 

ALA G-1 2460-2700 

US GS-1 2690-3200 with longevity in- 

creases to 3455. 

ALA G-l has a Junior Mail Clerk. The 
US class specifications would make us 
think that this ALA position corresponds 
to the US Mail Clerk GS-1. 


ALA G-1 has a Junior Clerk who not only 
has mail clerk duties but also acts as office 
boy and messenger. In the US messenger 
series it specifies that no adult is appointed 
to this series at less than GS-2. 
US GS-2 2960-3470 with longevity in- 
creases to 3725. 


Addressograph Operator. The position of 
Addressograph Operator at ALA is classi- 
fied as G-2. This position corresponds in 
duties to the federal government position, 
Addressograph Operator GS-2. 
ALA G-2 2580-2820 
US GS-2 2960-3470 with longevity in- 
creases to 3725. 


Junior Typist Clerk and Mimeograph Op- 
erator. This position classifies at ALA as 
G-2. The US mimeograph operator series 
covers only the operation of the mimeo- 


VI. 


graph and not typing of stencils. ALA’s 
mimeograph work in this junior position 
would correspond to the US GS-2. The typ- 
ing part of the work done at ALA would 
correspond to the US GS-2 or GS-3 in the 
typing series. At times in the government 
when two different skills are combined in 
one position, and when different percent- 
ages of each skill are used in the work 
load, a higher classification apparently is 
warranted; i.e. one grade higher. There- 
fore, this position of Junior Typist Clerk 
and Mimeograph Operator would cor- 
respond to the US GS-2 or possibly at US 
GS-3. 


ALA G-2 2580-2820 

US GS-2 2960-3470 with longevity in- 
creases to 3725 

US GS-3 3175-3685 with longevity in- 


creases to 3940. 


. Typist Clerks. ALA has Typist Clerks in 


G-2, G-3, G-4, and G-5. (The G-7 position 
which includes supervisory and other high 
level clerk duties will be discontinued when 
a vacancy occurs in that position on Febru- 
ary 1.) ALA’s G-4 and G-5 positions have 
additional functions of accounting, billing, 
and one of supervision. The federal gov- 
ernment has in its typist clerk series, pri- 


‘marily, positions in GS-1, GS-2, GS-3, and 


GS-4, but these do not have such additional 
functions. In addition to typist clerk duties 
some of the ALA’s G-2 positions include 
duties such as relief switchboard operator 
receptionist. We cannot separate the fed- 
eral government’s specifications sufficiently 
to compare each ALA grade against each 


US grade. 

ALA G-2 2580-2820 

US GS-2 2960-3470 with longevity in- 
creases to 3725 

ALA G-3 2700-3060 

US GS-3 3175-3685 with longevity in- 
creases to 3940 

ALA G-4 2940-3300 

ALA G-5 3180-3540 

US GS-4 3415-3925 with longevity in- 


creases to 4180. 


Switchboard Operator and Receptionist. 
This ALA position classifies as G-4. The 
federal government has two series to 
cover this work, the telephone operator 
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series and the information receptionist se- 
ries, since the two types of work are not 
combined. The switchboard duties per- 
formed at ALA we believe would corre- 
spond to the US Telephone Operator GS-3, 
and the Receptionist duties either as GS-2 
or GS-3; thus making a combined position 
of GS-3 as minimum. 

ALA G-4 2940-3300 

US GS-3 3175-3685 with longevity in- 

creases to 3940. 


Intermediate Mail Clerk. This position at 
ALA is the Mail Desk Supervisor, involv- 
ing duties in analyzing and distributing in- 
coming and outgoing mail, etc., and Re- 
ceiving Room incoming and outgoing dis- 
tribution of materials. This position at ALA 
classifies as G-4. We believe the US mail 
clerk series would classify this position as 
GS-3, although that specification does not 
cover all of the variety of duties performed 
in the ALA position. 

ALA G-4 2940-3300 

US GS-3 3175-3685 with longevity in- 

creases to 3940. 


Secretaries. ALA has secretaries in G-4, 
G-5, G-6, G-7, and G-9 classifications. These 
positions correspond more closely to a 
combination of the secretary and adminis- 
trative assistant series than to the US 
stenographer series, since the ALA posi- 
tions in all of these classes include much 
more than stenographic duties. 
ALA G-9 4260-4980 
Principal Secretary 
US GS-9 5440-6250 with longevity in- 
creases to 6655. 
Administrative Secretary 
to the Librarian of Con- 
gress (1948 information) 
ALA Senior Secretary classifies as G-7— 
ALA G-7 has salary schedule of 3660- 
4260. 
US GS-5 (Grade of the Secretary to the 
Chief Assistant Librarian of Congress— 
1948 information) 
US GS-5 3670-4480 with longevity in- 
creases to 4885. 
The Library. of Congress specifications 
(1948 information) show a department 
secretary in the Administrative Department 
as GS-7, and an Administrative Assistant 
in the Personnel Office as GS-6. 
US GS-6 4080-4890 with longevity in- 
creases to 5295 
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US GS-7 4525-5335 with longevity in- are above them. The Classification and Pay 


creases to 5740, Plan for ALA Headquarters has 18 classes 
: G-0O—G-17. The positions of ALA Execu- 
IX. Principal Clerks. ALA’s Principal Clerks tive Secretary and Associate Executive Sec- 
classify as G-7. We could not find US ma- retary are included in these classes. ALA’s 
terial sufficiently detailed to analyze these G-0 grade includes but one position—that 
ALA positions. accurately with those of of Housekeeper—and such a position is in 
the federal specifications. Their level of a different schedule series in the federal 
work and responsibilities put them in the government and not in its General Schedule 
same ALA grade as ALA’s senior secre- series. 
taries. It would follow therefore, it seems It has been brought to our attention 
to us, that these positions would be at least (February 4, 1957) by a librarian in Wash- 
US GS-5 positions, and perhaps higher. ington, that because of shortages and com- 
ALA G-7 3660-4260 petition with non-government positions in 
US GS-5 3670-4480 with longevity in- Washington, practically no clerical posi- 
creases to 4885. tions or positions requiring typing are 
being filled at less than the GS-3 classifica- 
X. General comparison of federal and ALA tion. The salary schedule for the GS-3 
classes. The General Schedule of the fed- classification is $3175-$3685 with longevity 
eral government has 18 classes—GS 1-18. increases to $3940. At times typists can be 
The positions of Librarian of Congress and secured at the GS-2 level who are students 
Chief Assistant Librarian of Congress are doing part-time work; for a full-time posi- 
not included in these 18 federal classes, but tion a GS-3 classification is authorized. 


APPENDIX IH 


Estimated Space Requirements for ALA Headquarters with Staff Reorganization 


Amount of Amount of 
Occupancy Space in Occupancy Space in 
Allowance Square Feet Allowance Square Feet 
Executive Office Conference Services 2 160 
Administrative and professional 2 500 Accounting, Receivables, Billing 
Secretarial 3 210 (incl. equip.) 9 810 
Public Relations Office Membership Records and Ad- 
) dressograph (incl. equip.) 6 540 
P rofessional 1 150 Files (incl. equip.) 3 800 
Secretarial l 70 Duplicating (incl. equip.) 3 700 
Washington Office Mail and TRESSOH ECE 
Professional 7 150 (incl. equip.) 4, 600 
eae Switchboard-Reception 
Secretarial 1 70 i VORP 
(incl. equip.) 1 500 
Program and Membership Services Shipping and Warehouse 
Unit I (incl. equip.) 2 3,000 
Administrative and professional | 5 750 Stationery and supplies stock 
Secretarial and clerical 4 280 ae ; piae 800 
Unit II Archives, accounting records 
Administrative and professional 3 500 and files storage > 2,900 
Secretarial and clerical 3 210 Publications 
Unit III Administrative Office 2 220 
Administrative and professional 5 750 Book Publishing 
Secretarial and clerical 4 280 Administrative and profes- 
Unit IV i sional 4 400 
Associate Executive Directors Secretarial and clerical 3 210 
Office Periodical Publishing 
Administrative l 200 Booklist and Subscription 
Secretarial 1 70 Books Bulletin 
Administrativeand Fiscal Services Administrative and pro- 
Comptroller’s Office 3 330 fessional 7 640 
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Secretarial and clerical 
(incl. equip.) 4 400 
ALA Bulletin 
Administrative and pro- 
fessional 3 300 
Secretarial and clerical 
(incl. equip.) 2 200 
Headquarters Library 
Professional 2) 
Secretarial and clerical 25 1,500 
Project Offices—total allocation 12 1,000 
Conference Rooms allocation 
Board, staff and audio-visual 
meeting room 
(one for 30 persons) — 750 
Committee and Staf meeting 
rooms 
(two for 8 persons each) m 400 


Staff rooms allocation 





Quiet rooms—two ne 200 
Lavatories and toilets—four areas —. 800 
Lunch room and lounge _— 1500 
Coat or locker room — 300 
Totals 109 23,750 
Recapitulation by type of space 
Office (including reception and equipment 
allowances) 12,000 
Library 1,500 
‘Conference rooms 1,150 
Staff rooms 2,800 
Storage, warehouse, shipping, receiving 6,300 
23,150 


ranean oa 


APPENDIX IV 


Estimated Maintenance Costs Headquarters Building for Next Ten Years 


I. Immediate known needs 


1. Repairs, cleaning and paint- 


ing of gutters $ 900 
2. Remove, replace, painting of 
all downspouts 825 
3. Replace. chimney counter 
flashings 175 
4, Repairs to slate roofing 300 
5. Repairs to bays, dormer win- 
dows, valleys and skylights 700 
6. Flat roofing repairs 375 
3,275 


II. Known needs over next two or three 
years 


1. Repairs to bays, dormer win- 


dows, valleys and skylights 2,000 

2. Remove, replace and paint 
five double hung sash 340 

3. Repair, replace rotted sec- 
tions of windows 1,900 

4, Paint all exterior windows 

and doors—burning off old 
paint on windows 2,000 
6,240 
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III. Estimated possible needs within ten 





years 
l. Replace chimney counter 
flashings 175 
2. Repairs to slate roofing 800 
3. Flat roofing repairs BY is) 
4. Internal ceiling tile, lathing 
and plaster repairs 5,000 
5. Tuckpointing for entire 
building 2,000 
6. Repairs to heating, plumb- 
ing, electrical installations 
including a new boiler 25,000 
33,350 
Total $42,865 
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RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 
DIVISION NOMINEES, 1957-58 


PresIDENT: Colburn, Edwin B., H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York, N.Y.; Frarey, Carlyle 
J., University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 


VicE PRESIDENT AE E E Field, 
F. Bernice, Yale University Library, New 
Haven, Conn.; Lodge, Constance, Hunting- 
ton Library, San Marino, Calif. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEMBER Ar Larce: (For 
the term 1957-1958) Norton, Elizabeth F., 
University of California Library, Los Ange- 
les, Calif.; Spalding, C. Sumner, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 

EXECUTIVE BOARD MEMBER AT LARGE: (For 
the term 1957-1959) Heatwole,. Mrs. Mil- 
dred K., Herner, Meyer & Co., Washington, 
D.C.; Wadsworth, Robert W., University of 
Chicago Libraries, Chicago, III. 

CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL OF REGIONAL 
Groups: (For the term 1957-1960) Scott, 
Edith, University of Oklahoma Library. 
Norman, Okla.; Sommerville, Claribel, Des 
Moines Public Library, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Now... 
bulky volumes. 


Excellent for book display, too! 


Write for complete information. 
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an inexpensive aid to patrons for referring to 
Reference becomes more comfortable .. . 
book's binding is protected from strain. Book rest adjusts to 
three convenient reading positions to eliminate eyestrain. 
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Cataloging and Classification Section 


CHAIRMAN (CHAIRMAN-ELEcT): Ladenson, 
Alex, Chicago Public Library, Chicago, IIL; 
Oellrich, Gertrude L., Newark Public Li- 
brary, Newark, N.J. 


Serials Section 


CHAIRMAN: McLean, Philip T., Hoover Insti- 
tute, Stanford University, Calif.; Hartje, 
George, St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Vice CHAIRMAN (CHAIRMAN-ELEcT): Ball, 
Alice D., U. S. Book Exchange, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Comins, Dorothy, Wayne Uni- 
versity Library, Detroit, Mich. 

SECRETARY: (For the term 1957-1959) Barry, 
James, National Library of Medicine, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Olsen, Wallace, C., Lawrence 
College Library, Appleton, Wis. 

Director (For the term 1957-1959) Welge, 
Anita, U.S. Patent Office Scientific Library, 
Washington, D.C.; Pinney, Janet, Pennsyl- 
vania State University Library, University 
Park, Pa. 

Nominees of the Acquisitions Section have not 
yet been received. 
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FOCUS ON ADULTS VI 





JOIN THE COMMUNITY — RISK OR OPPORTUNITY? 


A leading innovator and philosopher of adult 
education, John Walker Powell has directed 
many important programs. He was associated 
with Alexander Meiklejohn in founding the 
first professional Adult Group Study agency 
in 1933, and was later its director. In 1945 he 
directed the Group Reading Program of the 
Washington, D.C., Public Library. Dr. Powell 
served on the Maryland Library-Community 
Project advisory committee, before joining the 
staff of the Fund for Adult Education, 

Dr. Powell has published in the fields of 
philosophy, psychiatry, social research, and 
education. His books are School for Americans, 
1942, Education for Maturity, 1949, and 
Learning Comes of Age, 1956. 


It has been complained of the Supreme Court, 
in recent times, that its interpretation of the 
Constitution has been taken away from the 
lawyers and given to the sociologists. 

I sometimes fancy that my mind’s ear is 
hearing a similar keening sound from those 
who feel that the public library is being 
divested of its professional robes and con- 
verted into a sociological service station. On 
the other side, I seem to hear an opposite com- 
plaint: that the library is not, even yet, tak- 
ing its full share of community responsibility, 
but is accumulating social statistics merely in 
order to increase its circulation some more. 

What is the aim, and the probable effect, 
of the Library-Community Project, then? I 
hasten to add that I am not going to give the 
final answers; but I do think it wise—now, 
on the eve of the Project’s wider extension— 
to give renewed thought to the questions. And 


by John Walker Powell 


since I have been in on the Project since its 
inception at least in Maryland, and have spent 
most of the time asking questions, perhaps | 
should begin by taking my own prescription. 

As I review this series of reports, Focus on 
Adults, during the past season’s ALA Bul- 
letins, and compare them with my experience 
in the Maryland project, I am aware that Ruth 
Warncke was giving us a cheerful understate- 
ment when she said (“Meeting to Learn,” 
ALA Bulletin, November 1956) that learning 
to learn together was a slow and fumbling 
business at the start. At the first planning con- 
ference in Chicago, in September, 1955, hardly 
any two of us were agreed on what it was we 
wanted the Project to find out, let alone ac- 
complish. When the project director and 
pilot librarian met the Library Board in Salis- 
bury (Md.), the situation was very little bet- 
ter; and the Board realized suddenly that it 
didn’t even know enough about the actual 
functioning of the library to know how to 
begin asking questions of the community. So 
the first result was a series of in-service train- 
ing sessions for Board members, who found 
the library quite an interesting place after all. 
Even then, the best question we could think 
of to ask was, “Who are the ten people it 
would be most useful to ask questions of if we 
knew what questions to ask?” And that was 
a long step forward, too. 

The four Projects at the start had difficulty 
communicating with each other about what 
they were trying to find out how to do—or 
rather how they were trying to find out what 
to do. For a year or more, each went its own 
way, some looking outside, in the community, 
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for guidelines, others looking inside, at wall- 
maps and circulation lists. But now look back 
at “The Pilot Libraries’ (ALA Bulletin, Feb- 
ruary, 1957); you are astonished at the ex- 
tent to which each has brought the outside 
community into the task of joint investigation 
for joint planning. 


THE PROCESS IS THE PAY-OFF 


Meantime, it is interesting to watch the pro- 
gression in the kinds of change that were tak- 
ing place within the libraries. In the first phase, 
the librarians themselves, surveying their own 
data, discovered things and changed them: 
witness the bookmobile episode (“The Pilot 
Libraries”). This sort of thing was evidently 
felt, as it was reported, as a tension between 
“experiment” and “action”—-a familiar ten- 
sion, for instance, in the medical field, be- 
tween the need to let some people go on suffer- 
ing for experimental purposes and the humane 
need to relieve their suffering. In this con- 
flict, the librarian takes the side of therapy. 
But did this really endanger the experiment? 

No; because the experiment was essentially 
one of setting up a process in which library 
and community would be mutually involved. 
And this is precisely what began to happen as 
a result of starting off trying together to find 
out what questions we should ask. The librar- 
ian, alone, can make a blueprint, and hope the 
community will buy it. What we had to learn 
how to learn together was to communicate 
without blueprints, to create unforeseen areas 
of mutual interest and action. And this— 
which is the justification of going at mutual 
learning the hard way—is precisely the rich, 
the unknown, the promising mother-lode of 
library development. 


TWO PERSPECTIVES 


Let me pause here a moment to take bearings. 
For I am trying to consider two perspectives 
that the tensions, the questions, arise: growth-, 
tensions, I am sure, but none the less trouble- 
some sources of possible misunderstanding, 
and areas of real need for thought. 

l. The library and the community are two 
poles of a relation, in which the library has an 
established identity and role, and the com- 
munity is the ill-defined context of people-in- 
association-for-satisfaction toward which the 
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library tries to maintain a fruitful service. 

2. The community is the reality context, 
and the library is only one form of association 
which people choose to make use of in pursuit 
of other goals, individual or collective; and so 
the library takes its form and function from 
the flowing through it of other activity- 
streams. 

Perspective 1 is illustrated in Grace Steven- 
son’s firm and lofty statements in the opening 
article “What is Adult Education?” (ALA 
Bulletin, October 1956). It is essentially re- 
peated in the later ones: the library has its 
special role of selection, collection, distribu- 
tion for maximum citizen benefit; the library 
should bring up to date its knowledge about 
community groups and structures so that its 
collection will be of greater service. This is 
perfectly true; and this has been the first re- 
sult of the Project. In this perspective, how- 
ever, the process improvement takes place pri- 
marily within the library. 

The second perspective is harder to define, 
riskier to propose. It is the one [ kept being 
driven to as I studied recent trends in adult 
education in libraries, public schools, com- 
munity colleges, university extension, and 
national organizations (Learning Comes of 
Age, New York, Association Press, 1956; espe- 
cially pages 41, 44, 49, 54, 61, 68, 87). The 
thesis there is that as individual agencies move 
out into the active community and mingle in 
its concerns, they and their staffs acquire a 
new education, a new status, a new way of 
acting; they begin to act as members of the 
community, rather than professional guides 
or servants of it, and so begin to grow up in 
unpredicted—and probably quite valuable— 
ways. 

From the first perspective, the second seems 
to carry the danger of loss of professional 
sovereignty. From the second, the first seems 
in danger of institutional statism—if not im- 
perialism. What are some of the concrete 
choices? Does mingling in the community en- 
tail kowtowing to Legionnaire censorship of 
books? Isn’t professional integrity precisely 
one of the strongholds of freedom of reading 
and thinking? But, on the other hand, is pro- 
fessional pedantism too slow to recognize folk 
needs? Are library boards subject to a kind 
of intellectual divinity-complex divorced from 
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the power-play and dynamic changes of the 
actual town? 

If you don’t mind my saying so, this is 
rather like the controversy between Content 
and Process within adult education at large. 
No learning process means anything without 
content, and the content needs to be far more 
ideational and precise than it usually is; but 
content can get lost without an active process 
to give it meaning and force in individual and 
group development. So with our two perspec- 
tives: The library’s knowledge of materials, 
standards, and principles is unique and preci- 
ous; but it is always in danger of being re- 
served for the already-motivated individuals 
who come to get it. Unless, that is, the library 
can somehow wade boldly out into the cur- 
rents of community action, community need 
and change and controversy. Not to “give 
leadership” necessarily; but to be there to do 
what only libraries are equipped and train to 
do. 

The process is the pay-off. But when a li- 
brary really opens its doors of planning, of 
demand, of service choices, to the currents of 
open community process, there is no predict- 
ing what direction they may take. This is the 
superb promise of the Library-Community 
Project, that it is risking real joint explora- 
tion to the end of really joint planning. I be- 
lieve its doing so is a mark of the library’s 
genuine maturity, its genuine belief in itself, 
at last, as an identity and a profession that can 
enter the arena of community dynamics with- 
out fear of losing its feet, or its goals. It is 
more than hiring a sociological analyst to re- 
vise the book collection. It is less than aban- 
doning the hard-won knowledge and prestige 
of library service as a unique resource. It is 
a recognition that it takes more than librar- 
ians to make a library, just as it takes more 
than books to make an education. It takes all 
of us to make a community; and it should be 
the library’s pride that it is not afraid to be 
out there with the rest of us, not defending a 
status but helping to build a state. 

In Eleanor Phinney’s words (“Putting the 
Library-Community Studies to Work,” ALA 
Bulletin, March, 1957), “It requires the ap- 
plication of imagination to the careful analysis 
of methodically organized materials, combined 
with a basic understanding of the forces at 
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work today in the American community. ... 
Like the community study itself, it is the prod- 
uct of many hands and minds, of board, staff, 
and community thinking.” This is, in essence, 
out-of-doors librarianship, with all the schol- 
arly training of the librarian carried with him 
into the wider context. The polarity of the 
profession and the community is not lost; only 
their insularity. To the extent that libraries 
learn to risk themselves within the active com- 
munity, they may revitalize the whole ap- 
proach to books, to knowledge and ideas, 
among those who help to make the commu- 
nity’s decisions—those among whom librar- 
ians should be counted. This is to make the 
“adult education program” the major com- 
munity identity of the institution: an identity, 
to quote Grace Stevenson once more, in which 
“what we accomplish is limited only by our 
vision and degree of willingness to devote our- 
selves to the task.” 





“OPERATION LIBRARY” 
As of April 1, 1957, thirty Jaycee state organi- 
zations had adopted “Operation Library” as a 
major project and in a good number of the 
remaining states local Junior Chambers of 
Commerce were launched on community pro- 
grams for library improvement. All activities 
are conducted in close cooperation with the 
state library agencies and with local librarians. 

State library agencies purchased 10,000 of 
the Jaycee “Operation Library” brochure 
through the Public Libraries Division office at 
ALA Headquarters, indicating the broad scale 
of the endeavor, according to Arthur H. Par- 
sons, Jr., Chairman of the PLD Coordinating 
Committee on “Operation Library.” Parsons 
will report on activities, state by state, at the 
ALA Annual Conference in Kansas City and 
urges all librarians who are involved in the 
program to send information to him at the 
Omaha, Nebraska Public Library. 

Cecil Edmonds, national Jaycee “Operation 
Library” chairman, announces a contribution 
of $500 from the Gerstenslager Company 
toward the project’s budget. Edmonds feels 
that “Operation Library” will be re-adopted as 
a class one, civic service program of the 
Jaycees’ at their annual convention in Milwau- 


kee, the week of June 25. 
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BOZY AND ALL THE CHILDREN 


Story and Pictures by Dorothy Ivens 


A dog is the pet of an all-child town. Ages 4-7 $2.00 


@ ; 
NOT ONE MORE DAY 


Story and Pictures by Donna Hill 

A very small Spanish boy buys a burro. Ages 3-6 $2. 50 
® 

ANNIE’S SPENDING SPREE 

By Nancy Dingman Watson 

Illustrated by Aldren A. Watson 

Ann has fun spending a birthday dollar. Ages 3-6 $2.50 
© 


BIANCO AND THE NEW WORLD 


Story and Pictures by Tony Palazzo 
A little burro joins an American circus. Ages 4-7 $2.75 
& 


MADELINE AND 
THE BAD HAT 


Story and Pictures by 
Ludwig Bemelmans 


Another gay adventure with 
Madeline!. Ages 5-8 $3.50 


+ 
DANCING CLOUD 


By Mary Marsh Buff 
Illustrated by Conrad Buff 





Vivid picture of daily Navajo life. Ages 7-10 $3.00 
s 

THE GARDEN UNDER THE SEA 

By George Selden 

Hlustrated by Garry MacKenzie 

Undersea creatures make a garden. Ages 8-12 $2.75 


THE UNINVITED DONKEY 


By Anne H. White 
Illustrated by Don Freeman 
Droll antics of a spoiled movie donkey. Ages 8-12 $2.75 


See these and other Viking Books in the 
Combined Book Exhibit at the Convention. 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


THAT JUD! By Elspeth Bragdon 


Illustrated by Georges Schreiber 
An orphan proves he really belongs. Ages 9-12 $2.50 | 


o i 

FOLLOW MY LEADER 

By James B. Garfield 

Illustrated by Robert Greiner 

A blind boy resumes a normal life. Ages 9-12 
8 


ELEPHANT BRIDGE 


By Jeffrey Potter 
Illustrated by Roberta Moynthan 
A Burmese boy among an elephant herd. Ages Breer 


$2.75 


o 
THE HUNDRED AND ONE 
DALMATIANS By Dodie Smith 


Illustrated by Janet and Anne Grahame-Johnstone 
Funny, exciting kidnaping of pups. Ages 10-15 $2.75 


© 
THE CROW AND THE CASTLE 
By Keith Robertson 
Illustrated by Robert Greiner 
Mystery involving a chess rook. Ages 10-13 
o 
JEXIUM ISLAND 
By Madeleine Grattan 
Illustrated by William Pène du Bois 
Thrilling rescue of kidnaped children. Ages 10-13 $2.75 


$2.50 


d 
THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse 
Modern school days in New Hampshire. Ages 1035 - 


THE SINGING BOONES 
By Dale White 


“ Ilustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse 


Romance and adventure in the 1850s, Ages 12-15 $2.75 
® 

TOTO’S TRIUMPH 

By Claire Huchet Bishop 

Illustrated by Claude Ponsot l 

A parrot helps to get a family a roy) Ages 12-15 


MEN OF MEDICINE 
By Katherine B. Shippen 
Illustrated by Anthony ae 


Distinguished men in the fi 
High School ne za 50 


Q 
THE NEXT FIFTY BILLION YEARS 


By Kenneth Heuer 
Ilustrated by Chesley Bonestell 
Future astronomical possibilities. H.S. age up 





$3.00 


THE VIKING PRESS 
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Starlight Theater in Swope Park 


The Entertainment and Tours subcommittee, 
your host for the afternoon of tours, Wednes- 
day, June 26th, has organized a schedule of 
formal tours for your convenience in visiting 
major attractions in the Greater Kansas City 
area. These tours, chosen by consensus from 
persons who have actually visited each of the 
spots, are highlights in any trip to this area. 

The formal tours provide for bus trans- 
portation from the Conference headquarters 
and return. 


Tour #1. Truman Library and Old Inde- 
pendence—$2.50 
Tour will start at 1:00 P.M. and return 
at 5:00 P.M. Sights included in Tour: 
Cliff Drive, K. C. Museum, Harry S. Tru- 
man Home, First Court House (Jackson 
County), Reformed Latter Day Saints’ 
Church and Auditorium, Truman Library 
(conducted tour through building) and 
Van Horn Library. 


Tour #2. Johnson County Library—$2.00 
Tour will start at 1:30 P.M. and return 
at 5.00 P.M. Sights included in Tour: 
Clarks Point, Shawnee Mission, the 
Country Club Plaza, Johnson County Li- 
brary, Starlight Theater, Swope Park, 
Nelson Art Gallery, K. C. University, 
Midwest Research, K. C. Art Institute, 
Westport Library and Liberty Memorial. 

The tour committee has been fortunate in se- 
curing permission for members of ALA to 
tour the Truman Library before it is com- 





TOURS 


pleted and before it is open to the public. The 
library will not be open at any other time. 

It is necessary to have advance indications 
as to which of the two tours you would like 
to take. Please use the coupon below or send 
a postal to the address in the reservation 
blank. Do not send money. Tickets will be 
handled at the tour desk, adjacent to the ocal 
information desk, in the auditorium. 

In addition to these two formal tours, the 
committee will have full information on 
other tours which are available on an indi- 
vidual basis. By combining a formal tour on 
Wednesday afternoon with some of the in- 
formal tours during the week, you should go 
home feeling that you have seen a good pic- 
ture of the “Heart of America.” 





Use this coupon or copy for 
formal tour reservations 


Miss Bertha Landers 

Kansas City Public Library 

Kansas City, Missouri 

I would like to take the formal tour checked 
below. I understand that this indication of 
interest is not binding, but that it expresses 
my present preference. 


Tour 1. Truman Library and Old Indepead- 
ence — 
Tour 2. Johnson County Library —— 





Name: 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 


Soon after passage of the Library Services Act 
the Commissioner of Education appointed an Ad- 
visory Committee to work on policy questions 
connected with the legislation. It is customary 
for such advisory committees to work on the 
more important programs of the Office of Educa- 
tion. 

The first meetings of the Committee were held 
on January 14 and 15 in Washington. The mem- 
bers were Julia D. Bennett, David H. Clift, John 
T. Eastlick, Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, Paul Howard, 
Lowell A. Martin, Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, L. 
Quincy Mumford, Irving A. Verschoor and 
Estellene P. Walker. Commissioner of Education 
Lawrence G. Derthick and Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Educational Services Wayne O. Reed 
also attended the meetings, and Dr. Reed, in 
orienting the Committee to the task ahead, urged 
its members to consider not only the activities 
and responsibilities resulting from the Library 
Services Act but also the entire program of the 
Library Services Branch. 

After two days of discussion on the back- 
ground, progress and future program of the Li- 
brary Services Branch, the Committee sum- 
marized their conclusions and suggestions to the 
Office of Education. The following points were 
included: 


1. The Committee expressed approval of the evi- 
dence of added attention to library service within 
the Office of Education reflecting a concept of edu- 
cation that goes beyond the classroom and en- 
compasses the full range of education, including 
life-long education through libraries. 

2. Approval was also noted of the expressed phi- 
losophy of the Office of Education to serve as a 
leader in furthering American education, since 
this concept, combined with the attitude toward 
library service mentioned above, holds promise 
that the Library Services Branch of the Office 
will be enabled to exercise the function of leader- 
ship for libraries envisaged in the acts of Congress 
creating it in 1936. 

3. The Office of Education was encouraged to take 
full advantage of the opportunity for exercising 
educational leadership provided by the Library 
Services Act, and to devise a plan and program of 
functions and activities to achieve this goal. 

4. The Committee urged that the period immediately 
ahead be thought of as a “crash program,” in- 
volving the following and related elements; 
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a) plans from states to be acted upon forthwith 

and payments to states started. 

consultation, to aid state personnel planning 

programs under the Library Services Act, to 

start in the next two to three months, with 
maximum possible field work. 

c) a program for distributing information to state 

agencies, libraries, the library profession and 

other interested parties to start immediately, 
including information about progress, regula- 
tions, problems, etc. 

determination in the near future of research 

and similar data to be collected from the out- 

set of the federal-aid program, in order to pro- 
vide a full record of achievement and results as 
specified in Section 8b of the Act. 

5. In view of the importance of the program author- 
ized by the Library Services Act, not only spe- 
cifically for library service but also for the role 
of the Office of Education in general, the Com- 
mittee urged that the Library Services Branch 
be given the highest status and support in the 
Office, and that resources of the Office (statistical 
services, for example) be made fully available for 
the work of the branch. 

6. Research under the Library Services Act should be 
correlated with other programs of research of the 
Office, particularly the Cooperative Research in 
Education project. 

7. The Committee recommended that its membership 
be expanded to qualify it for advising on the total 
program of the Library Services Branch, in that 
the total work of the Branch is involved in adminis- 
tration of the Act and the total program of the 
Branch should be permanently strengthened by the 
federal-aid project. 

8. The Committee recommended that regular com- 
munication be established between the Library 
Services Branch and the Committee, and that regu- 
lar meetings be planned for the Committee, with 
frequent meetings needed in the critical period 
immediately ahead. 


b 


~~ 
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—John G. Lorenz 





ALA EUROPEAN TOUR 


Librarians who are planning to go on the ALA 
European tour are reminded that their deposit 
money must be in before July 1. Laurence Kipp 
will be the tour leader. See advertisements in 
the November 1956 and March 1957 issues of the 
ALA Bulletin for further information about this 
tour designed for librarians. 
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UNITED STATES LIBRARY, 


CALCUTTA 


A NEW FOREIGN VISITORS PROGRAM 


a richer opportunity for all 


Mr. Dov Schidorsky, chief librarian, of the 
Tel Aviv University at work in the Yale 
University Library with Mr. James T. Babb, 
University librarian on his left and 

Mr. J. Gordon Kenefick, assistant librarian 

on his right 


by Verner W. Clapp 


Mr. Clapp, who recently served as chief as- 
sistant librarian of the Library of Congress, is 
now president of the Council of Library Re- 
sources. 


Probably no library which has once had the 
experience of receiving a visiting foreign 
librarian on its staff for a period from a few 
months to a year has not thoroughly enjoyed 
the experience and would not gladly renew it. 
In the process of exploring the visitor’s back- 
ground and of relating his experience to the 
work of the library which receives him and 
in the mutual explanations which accompany 
his introduction into American life, the host 
librarians not only get a refreshing view of a 
way of life and of work which differs from 
their own, but they get a new and stimulating 
view of their own work. And there are other 
rewards too: visiting librarians have almost 
invariably been not only charming people 
whose friendship has been enriching, but they 
have frequently brought to the host library— 
and to its community—talents which have 





proved very valuable. Some foreign visitors 
have been welcomed specifically, of course, 
because of their ability to catalog Thai or 
Persian books, but others have become sought- 
after lecturers, or have, by their appearances 
before official boards, or other activities as- 
sisted materially in a library’s public rela- 
tions. 

The number of visiting foreign librarians 
in the country at any one time is often quite 
large, but an ALA member, by the very na- 
ture of things, ordinarily has little opportun- 
ity to be conscious of their presence, or to 
have contact with them. He sees a number of 
foreign visitors lined up on the stage to be 
introduced at ALA conferences, and he can 
learn about the foreign visitors programs at 
meetings of the Round Table on Library 
Service Abroad, if his schedule permics him 
to attend. If he is in one of the larzer li- 
braries on the route which the visitors follow 
when they go on tour through the ccuntry. 
he may have an opportunity to meet seme of 
them. But by and large, the foreign visitors 
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program has in the past necessarily affected 
few American libraries out of the total. 

Marie V. Hurley’s fine article in the June 
1956 ALA Bulletin summarized a number of 
programs which have brought groups of 
foreign librarians to this country during the 
past several years under the sponsorship of 
the ALA International Relations Board (now 
Committee) with the financial support of the 
U. S. Department of State. These included 
one group of twelve university librarians from 
India and another of twelve librarians from 
other parts of the world who were given 
special opportunities for study, travel and 
visits to libraries in 1955. A similar group of 
ten Italian librarians were given a similar 
experience in July-October 1956, and eleven 
Indian university librarians arrived last Oc- 
tober for a five-month stay. 

These programs have been agreed to be 
highly successful; they have, however, to a 
considerable extent been group projects, each 
carried out in a few months, and putting em- 
phasis on organized orientation at a library 
school and on travel, rather than on actual 
employment in an American library. A need 
has been felt for a program of a different 
kind—one which would provide opportunities 
for foreign librarians actually to be taken on 
the staffs of American libraries for periods 
long enough to make the experience valuable 
not only to them but also to the receiving 
institutions, 

Such a program has now been developed 
in an arrangement between the Department 
of State and the international relations com- 
mittees of the Special Libraries Association 
and ALA as co-sponsors. Its principal features 
are: 

a. The Department of State has notified its 
foreign service posts of the existence of the 
program and has invited them to participate 
by recommending candidates. 

b. The committees have invited libraries to 
participate by indicating their desire to re- 
ceive visiting foreign librarians on their staffs 
for periods of eleven months, by specifying 
the qualifications of the person desired, and 
by azreeing to pay such a person a grant (not 
a salary or wage, which would be subject to 
income tax deduction) of $10 per diem. 

c. A subcommittee of the two committees 
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matches the qualifications of candidates with 
those requested by libraries, and notifies li- 
braries when suitable candidates appear to be 
available. 

d. Final arrangements regarding the visi- 
tor’s stay at the host library are made directly 
between it and him. When these have been 
completed, the Department of State pays for 
his travel from and to his country of origin 
and for one month of travel in the United 
States. The visitor’s local expenses are de- 
frayed from the per diem paid by the host 
library. 

Some 40 libraries have indicated their de- 
sire to receive visitors on this basis, but the 
completion of arrangements is necessarily 
slow. The first visitors under the program ar- 
rived last December. Arrivals to date include 
Mr. Dov Berhnard Schidorsky, chief librarian, 
Tel Aviv University, to work at the Yale Uni- 
versity Library; Miss Nyugen thi Kut, li- 
brarian of the U. S. Information Library, 
Saigon, to work at the Brookline (Mass.) 
Public Library; Miss Bettina Summers 
Pagès, chief of acquisitions in the National 
Library of Peru, to work in the Vassar Col- 
lege; and Miss Maria Serrallach, chief li- 
brarian of the chemistry department, Uni- 
versity of Barcelona, to work at the University 
of Notre Dame library. Expected to arrive 
during the next few weeks are Mrs. Cacilda 
Basilio de Sousa Reis, head of the cataloging 
division of the public library of Minas Gerais, 
to go to the Lawson McGhee Library (Knox- 
ville); and Mr. Bengst Holmström, assistant 
librarian of the public library of Malmö, who 
will stay at the Cleveland Public Library. 

More about this program can be learned 
from an article by Mary Anglemyer and 
Lucile Dudgeon in the November 15, 1956 
Library Journal. It is hoped that this pro- 
cedure, which can be adopted by a much 
larger group of libraries than have been so 
far affected by foreign visitors programs, 
may secure wide participation. Any library or 
librarian interested in securing further in- 
formation or in actually inviting a foreign 
visitor should write to Mrs. Mary Ann Adams, 
International Library Relations assistant, 
who acts as the secretariat for the program, 
and who may be addressed at the Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 
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TRAVEL COSTS AND CLOTHING 


Kansas City’s slogan “The Heart of America” 
expresses not only her geographical location 
in these United States, but her sense of hos- 
pitality. As the heart is symbolic of warmth, 
so here one may find that rare quality radiat- 
ing in more ways than one. The hot June sun, 
so necessary to the ripening of that golden tide 
of wheat which is our life blood, may not be 
so much enjoyed by the fellow in the street, 
unaware of its beneficent qualities. 

However, as “everything’s up to date in 
Kansas City,” all that modern man and ma- 
chinery can do to alleviate hot summer has 
been done. All restaurants, stores, clubs, 
theatres, and the Municipal Auditorium are 
completely air-conditioned, as are many homes 
and hotel rooms. The same cannot be said for 
our public libraries, however, except for the 
beautiful Linda Hall Library, whose librarian, 
Joseph Shipman, is your convention chairman. 

All this is pointing to what is needed in the 
way of clothes. Need I say that wool suits are 
out, even though June sometimes gives us 
beautiful spells of weather that are “just like 
Colorado?” Cotton suits, silk suits, scoop- 
necked cotton or silk frocks with a jacket, 
stole or cape will take you anywhere from 
morn to night. The jacket, sweater, or scarf 
is almost essential for the air-conditioned 
places though it will be quickly shed outside. 

For instance, an evening at the beautiful 
Starlight Theatre in Swope Park might call 
for a light wrap or raincoat, On the other 
hand, I’ve seen the night when the sheerest of 
summer frocks was adequate. Almost always 


by Sallie Elaine Deatherage 


there is a pleasant breeze, a beautiful sky; 
and though the moon will be in its last quarter 
June 23-29, 1957, June nights are a ways 
something special. The Starlight is considered 
one of the most beautiful open-air theatres in 
America. We have had there, outstanding 
musical light operas with many name stars 
in the five years of its existence. The sixth 
season will start June 17th. Though the 
schedule of plays is not complete at this date, 
the second week of the season will start June 
23rd. I am told groups of one hundred or 
more will be offered discount rates on all price 
seats. Your hospitality committee will arrange 
for this. At least one night at Starlight is “a 
must” during your stay. 

Another “must” is the beautiful Nelson 
Gallery of Art and the Atkins Museum, especi- 
ally noted for its Oriental collection. The cos- 
tume wing of the Kansas City Museam is 
also worth a visit. Formerly a private resi- 
dence it commands a magnificent view of the 
Missouri River, the industrial district, and far 
off Clay County through which the Pory Ex- 
press used to race. The building was given 
to Kansas City by the Long family. Loula 
Long Combs, known through-out the werld as 
an exhibitor of fine horses, is almost synony- 
mous with the American Royal Livestock 
and Horse Show. She is one of the glamorous 
links to the world of livestock that makes us 
known as “Cowtown, U.S.A.” The stocxyards 
and the packing plants are all worth a visit— 
but wear your coolest garb! 

Unfortunately our newest attraction, major 
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“The most typical American” 


SHOWMAN 
OF AMERICA 


By HELEN WELLS 


Illustrated by Leonard Vosburgh 


Based on the voluminous writings of the 
great showman himself, this biography of 
the man who dreamed up the Greatest 
Show on Earth is significant Americana 
that reads like exciting fiction—by the 
author of ADAM GIMBEL: PIONEER 
TRADER. Teen Ages. $3.50 


David McKay Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 


ann. COLLEGE BOOK C0. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO © Dept. EN 


Sh 
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MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK 
MANY OUT OF PRINT TITLES INCLUDED 





A 


league baseball, will not be available because 
the A’s are scheduled out of town at that time. 

For the more formal occasions, such as the 
Newbery and library school dinners, and the 
opening reception, the simple scoop-necked 
cottons, linens, and silks so popular in the 
last year or so should be adequate. Have 
women’s summer clothes ever been more at- 
tractive and practical than now? 

But what will the well-dressed man wear? 
Summer suits definitely. These may be seer- 
sucker, linen, silk, or any of the miracle fibers 
—but light weight. For formal evening, the 
white jacket with “tux” trousers. 

Being located in the “Heart of America,” 
Kansas City is at the crossroads of transporta- 
tion systems, air, rail, and bus with seven 
passenger air lines and twelve trunkline rail- 
roads serving the city. The following sug- 
gested rates are given: 


AIR TRAVEL 
including tax 


San Francisco to K.C. TWA 
Ist class 1 way ..$111.98 Round trip ....$212.85 


Tourist 1 way .. 82.50 Round trip .... 165.00 
New York to K.C. TWA 

Ist class 1 way ..$ 77.28 Round trip ....$146.85 
Tourist 1 way .. 57.20 Round trip .... 114.40 

Eastern Airlines to 

Miami, Florida St. Louis, TWA to K.C. 
Ist class 1 way ..$ 90.04 Round trip ....$171.16 
Tourist 1 way .. 65.95 Round trip .... 130.24 
Seattle, Washington United Airlines to K.C. 
Ist class 1 way ..$124.03 Round trip ....$235.73 
Tourist 1 way .. 82.50 Round trip .... 165.00 


RAILROAD TRAVEL 
Not including tax 


First-class Railroad Fare Coach-class 


From Including lower Berth Railroad Fare 
San Francisco ...... 155.55 83.40 
BORE orres a 154.40 81.50 
Minneapolis ....... 47.15 24.20 
COIRO icc 5c cece 44.50 22.80 
i | a re are 60.85 57.65 
ORI Waves ssie 158.90 90.05 
PGW FOIE sac ceccce 144.65 80.45 
Pittsburgh: .......0%4 94.65 53.20 
DARE | icine acoedas 144.00 80.40 
New Orleans ....... 77.35 43.90 
a a a 49.50 24.60 
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PUBLIC 


LIBRARIES 





As a result of action taken at the Midwinter 
Meeting the committee structure of the Public 
Libraries Division has changed. Some projects 
have been completed and the committees 
working on them have been dismissed, and 
some committees have been terminated be- 
cause their functions have been transferred 
to other divisions as part of the current ALA 
reorganization. Committees of the former Li- 
brary Extension Section which had on-going 
projects have been made PLD committees, 
and additional division committees have been 
appointed. One committee, the Jury on Cita- 
tion of Trustees, has been transferred to PLD 
from its former status as an ALA committee— 
another result of the ALA reorganization. 
Chairmen and members of still other commit- 
tees have changed. 

For the record, a complete list of PLD com- 
mittees is presented here. For complete listing 
of members, see the ALA Bulletin, December 
1956. Committees which are new to the Divi- 
sion, or whose members have changed are 
entered here with their complete memberships. 


Annual Committees 
Elections: Chairman, Leona Ringering, Park 


Forest (Ill.) Public Library. 
Nominating: Chairman, Jerome Cushman, 


Salina (Kan.) Public Library. 


Standing Committees 
Committee on Public Libraries: Chairman, 


Mildred W. Sandoe, Cincinnati Public Library. 

Division Organization: Chairman, Mark 
Crum, Kalamazoo (Mich.) Public Library. 

Library Development: Chairman, Edwin 
Castagna, Long Beach (Calif.) Public Library. 

Notable Books Council: Chairman, Edna 
G. Peck, Boston Public Library (1958), 
Mrs. Florence S. Craig (1958), Ruth Dennis 
(1958), Clytie Strahler (1958), Dorothy Al- 
vord (1959), Blanche Smyth (1959), Mar- 
garet L. Stapleton (1959), Bernard Van 
Horne (1959), Elizabeth J. Hodges (1960), 
Mrs. Dorothy N. Pitman (1960), Ford Rock- 
well (1960), Edith N. Snow (1960). 


Publications: Chairman, Irving 


Lieber- 


man, School of Library Service, University 
of Washington, Seattle. 


Special Committees 

Bookmobile Cost Accounting: Chairman, 
Mrs. Minnie J. Little, King County Library, 
Seattle; Mrs. Ervin L. Floreth, William S. 
Geller, Mrs. Elizabeth H. Hughey, Lera B. 
Nofcier. 

Case Histories of Multi-County Library 
Organizations: Chairman, Mrs. Lura G. Cur- 
rier, Mississippi Library Commission, Jack- 
son; Mrs. Jo Battle, Doris Foley, Geraldine 
LeMay, Martha Parks, James H. Pickering. 

Coordinating Committee for the Library 
Services Act: Chairman, Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing. 

Coordinating Committee on Operation Li- 
brary: Chairman, Arthur H. Parsons, Jr., 
Omaha Public Library; Mrs. Gretchen Con- 
duitte, S. Janice Kee, Mrs. Merlin Moore, 
Lucile Nix, Francis R. St. John. 

Foreign Book Selection: Chairman, Richard 
Malone, Detroit Public Library. 

Jury on Citation of Trustees: Chairman, 
Jerome Cushman, Salina (Kan.) Public Li- 
brary; James McCain, Carl H. Read, Mrs. 
George R. Wallace, Hazel Warren. 

Promotion of Standards: Chairman, Mrs. 
Janet Z. McKinlay, Public and School Library 
Services Bureau, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Trenton, N. J. 

Revision of Farmers Bulletin No. 1847 
(Rural Library Service): Chairman, Hannis 
S. Smith, Library Division, Minnesota De- 
partment of Education, St. Paul; Shirley 
Brother, Mrs. A. B. Burrus, Helen M. Clark, 
Sarah I. Jones, Helen E. Kremer, Mrs. Gret- 
chen Schenk, Dorothy E. Sharpless. 

Revision of State Grants to Publie Librar- 
ies, 1942, Chairman, Mrs. V. Genevieve 
Galick. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 

A real opportunity for trustees, librarians, 
and all friends of libraries will be provided in 
the pre-conference workshop, “Opportunities 
Unlimited” which will be held on Sunday 
June 23 at Kansas City. Nationally known li- 
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brary and civic leaders will be among the 
speakers and leaders of the workshop. In rec- 
ognition of the exciting project of the U. S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, “Operation 
Library,” a special invitation is issued to Jay- 
cees to participate in the workshop. 

Round table discussions will deal with 
various aspects of trustee responsibilities— 
how to make library policy, how to secure fi- 
nancial support for the library, how to work 
with the Library Services Act, how to use 
Operation Library, how to get good appoint- 
ments to the library board of trustees, how 
to use the new standards, and other topics. 

Regular meetings of the Section will be held 
on Monday, including the first session of the 
National Assembly of Library Trustees. This 
group will be made up of official delegates 
designated as representatives by the various 
state trustee organizations. With this meeting 
the new AALT program will be in full swing. 


A “BARGAIN” FOR TRUSTEES 


The practical Home-Study course, “How to 


A) LAA A | 


REGAL #110 <c 
CHALLENGER #122 
CHALLENGER #124 
PENNY PINCHER #130 


RIGID OR FLEXIBLE CLEAR 
PLASTIC © IN LIBRARIES 

THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
SINCE 1949 





Be a Good Library Board Member,” which is 
co-sponsored by the American Library Asso- 
ciation and the University of Chicago is avail- 
able until June 30, 1957 at the present cost 
of $20—but after that date, the fee will be 
$27.50. This is part of a general raising of 
fees in the U. of C. Home-Study program. 

Here is an opportunity of enrolling in the 
course at the lower fee—individually, or as a 
group—to take advantage of a “bargain rate” 
if enrollment is made before July 1. 

More than 200 trustees in all parts of the 
country—some in groups—have already en- 
rolled since the course was initially intro- 
duced. Many letters have been received indi- 
cating that “students” are delighted with the 
substance and conduct of the course and feel 
they are greatly benefited by their work. 

The syllabus for the course is now offered 
for sale separately by the Home-Study De- 
partment. The price is $2.00. 

For full information, write to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Home-Study Department, 1375 
East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois, 













MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 





M A R A D O R 
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FOR YOUR 


INFORMATION 


The Professional Information Center at the ALA 
Conference in Kansas City will be set up to 
gather as well as to dispense information. It is 
hoped that members will come to the meetings 
“well-documented” with photographs or color 
transparencies of unusual features of their li- 
braries, building plans (in case a new building 
is being planned, of course), and samples of 
their publicity, policy statements, technical proc- 
esses and administrative forms, readers’ aids, etc. 
This will provide for a clearing house of the 
latest developments in technical and professional 
progress, and, if what is brought to the confer- 
ence can be left behind, will make a welcome 
contribution of up-to-date materials to the Head- 
quarters Library collections. 

The Chief Librarian of the Evansville, Indiana 
Public Library and the Superintendent of 
Schools in that city have joined forces to com- 
pile a Teachers Manual on Library Services for 
High School Students. The Massachusetts Li- 
brary Association Handbook includes a directory 
of members in its 1956 edition. Other current 
directories of libraries and librarians and their 
imprints are: Colorado Public Libraries, Office 
of the State Library, 820 Capitol Building, 
Denver 2; a directory of libraries in Kentucky 
issued by the Library Extension Division, State 
Office Building, Frankfort; A Directory of 
County and Regional Libraries, Arkansas Li- 
brary Commission, 506144 Center Street, Little 
Rock; Montana Directory of Libraries and Li- 
brarians, State Library Extension Commission, 
Missoula; Public Libraries in Mississippi, the 
Mississippi Library Commission, 405 State Office 
Building, Jackson; Public Libraries—Louisiana, 
Louisiana State Library, Baton Rouge; Public 
Libraries in Maryland, Division of Library Ex- 
tension, 400 Cathedral Street, Baltimore 1; 
Tennessee County ard Municipal Libraries, Pub- 
lic Libraries Division, Tennessee State Library 
and Archives, Nashville 3; State of Wyoming 
Directory of County Libraries and Librarians, 
Wyoming State Library, Cheyenne; and the 
Florida Library Directory and Public Library 
Statistics for 1955-56, Florida State Library, 
Tallahassee. 

The New York Times Shows You 65 Ways to 
Decorate With Books in Your Home is available 
for $1.00 from the newspaper offices, Times 
Square, New York, New York. It is rich with 
illustrations where books can be viewed in splen- 





David K. Easton 


did association with works of art and craftsman- 
ship. The Times also shares credit for How To 
Run a Book Fair, for the Director of their Chil- 
dren’s Book Exhibits is the author. It is obtain- 
able from the Children’s Book Council, 50 West 
53rd Street, New York 19, but price is not stated. 

The first manual of the Wisconsin Library 
Film Circuit, Inc. (Madison) explains thac the 
purposes of the new organization are to acquire 
education films, to arrange for the distribution 
of such films to member libraries, and to pro- 
mote more and better use of educational films by 
libraries. The increasing accent on audio-visual 
materials is shown by the number of special 
catalogs distributed by libraries to their pablic, 
of which the Lincoln (Illinois) City Libraries’ 
Audio-Visual Services Catalog and the Educa- 
tional Tape Catalog of the Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of Schools (Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia) are samples. Copies of the latter cost 
$0.20. 

Four Years of Progress in Educational Tele- 
vision was prepared by the Joint Council or Edu- 
cational Television (1785 Massachusetts Avenue 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) in December 1956. 
The January 1957 issue of Factsheet and Box 
Score of this organization is devoted to a direc- 
tory of educational television stations. A recent 
publication of the Educational Television and 
Radio Center is An Inventory of Instructional 
Television Research by Hideya Kumata. 1t may 
be purchased for $1.00 from the Center m Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

The Librarian of the Sheffield City Libraries 
in England has loaned their 16 mm. Certenary 
film Books In Hand to the Headquarters Library 
for one year. It is in color and runs ‘or ap- 
proximately twenty minutes. The commertary is 
by a professional script writer who has worked 
closely with the staff of the Library, and the 
voice is that of one of the British Broadcasting 
Company’s foremost announcers. The City Li- 
brarian in Sheffield has stated that probably this 
“is the first time a film of this type has been pro- 
duced by any public library in the United King- 
dom.” 


Inquiries concerning the acquisition cf indi- 
vidual titles listed in this column should be ad- 
dressed to the issuing agency, for the Head- 
quarters Library does not have copies for dis- 
tribution. 
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GOODS 


AND GADGETS 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


SAFETY STAIR TREADS made with a permanent, 
heavy-duty, non-corrosive aluminum alloy base in 
widths of 3” and 6” may be put down in multiple 
sections to cover any desired area. Treads can be 
easily installed with screws or on masonry with 
screws and lead expansion shields. The treads 
have rows of locked in safety ribs containing 
abrasive aggregate similar to the material used 
in the manufacture of grinding wheels. Safe- 
stride treads may be used in conjunction with 
Stairmaster safety treads to repair worn or slip- 
pery stair landings, or to provide safe walkways 
on slippery floors and ramps, in commercial, 
and institutional buildings. Wooster Products, 
Inc., 100 Spruce St., Wooster, Ohio. 





GAYLORD Bros. took a few moments out for re- 
flection and came up with a commendable list 
of new products introduced in 1956: magazine 
reinforcing tape; wire book holder for display- 
ing books or magazines; plastic letters in six 
colors; speedy mending kit; 2 ounce package of 
Magic-Mend; safety paper trimmer; chain ball 
pen; Cold-Gold transfer paper. 

Already new for this year is their DEEP BLACK 
record holder in the 10-inch and 12-inch size. It 
provides a rich, black background to set-off the 
colorful album covers supplied by record manu- 
facturers. Features are a flat back with ample 
space for marking; extra smooth binding cloth on 
the inside; die-cut center holes in the record en- 
velope; pressboard covers for maximum protec- 
tion. Gaylord Bros., Inc., 155 Gifford St., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. and 29 N. Aurora St., Stockton, Calif. 

EXPAND your library system immediately and 
inexpensively with U. S. Steel Corporation modu- 
lar buildings which can be built on rent now, 
buy later basis, or through outright purchase. 
Utilizing the curtain wall technique, the build- 
ings combine a steel structure with porcelainized 
steel wall panels which make them practically 
maintenance free. They can be built in as little 
as 90 days, yet are structurally strong, insulated 
and sound-proof, fire resistant, and flexible—they 
can be built as large or as small as you require. 
The buildings are designed by the Structo 
Schools Corporation of Boston. One-story, the 
building combines a steel structure with a wall 
of porcelainized steel panels and glass—the build- 
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ing rests on a poured concrete floor, on which 
the mullions, upper steel frame, ductwork, elec- 
trical conduits and skylight wells are placed. 
The curtain wall, which literally hangs from the 
structure, is one layer of a three-layer sandwich, 
consisting of a 16 gauge porcelainized steel ex- 
terior wall, a middle layer of mineral wool in- 
sulation, and an interior of 26 gauge porcelain- 
ized steel laminated to Masonite with a foil 
backup vapor barrier. Please send requests for 
further information to the ALA Bulletin, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago 11, for transmittal to the 
manufacturer. 

The Book TRUCK illustrated provides the 
teacher or the school librarian with a two-tiered 
storage cabinet for 
materials as well as a 
mobile means of dis- 
tributing and collect-. 
ing books. Each of 
the cabinet units may 
be assembled in 
scores of door, shelf- 
divider and mounting 
combinations. Possi- 
ble combinations of 
cabinets are limited only by the need of the hour, 
day, or semester. Shelf dimensions of the book 
truck meet the requirements of the wide variety 
of books published; smooth finished edges pre- 
vent damage to volumes. Interchangeable di- 
viders are supplied. Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Co., 623 S. Wabash, Chicago 5. 

A MAGAZINE BINDER, library-tested for a year 
that shows no wear, is attributed to a new and 
stronger rigid metal back, stoutly bound vinyl 
cloth, reinforced metal corners, and the tough 
Mylar plastic sheet. The binder is made to last 
and attractiveness is a feature. Demco claims 
that you have never seen anything like it, and 
offers to cancel the invoice if you order and 
don’t agree. Demco Library Supplies, Box 1070, 
Madison 1, Wis. 

NEW FOLDING CHAIR featuring comfort and a 
space-saving design is estimated by the manufac- 
turer to increase auditorium capacity almost one- 
third. The new design feature includes a seat 
which folds independently of the chair, enabling 
back-to-back spacing of only 30 inches, rather 
than the 39 inches necessary with conventional 
folding chairs. The chairs are locked together in 
units of two with metal clamps. American Seat- 
ing Company, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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Now! A completely invisible mending tape! 


Won't curl or discolor...Won’t become brittle...Won’t ooze adhesive. 
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Pf. Pi 
“SCOTCH” 810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE 
becomes totally invisible on contact 
with paper, stays crystal clear per- 
manently. And there's no trace of 


curling ever! 


be 


$ 
i 








“SCOTCH” 810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE “SCOTCH” 810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE 
is completely unaffected by age; it is ideal for mending valuable books 
retains its soft pliability indefinitely. and documents. Its special long- 
And you can write on it with pencil, aging adhesive holds firmly and will 
ink or typewriter! not bleed under any conditiens. 


YOUR STATIONER 4AS 
“SCOTCH” BRAND 810 
PERMANENT MENCING 
TAPE NOW! 

Save money—order the econ- 
omy-size ⁄4 x 1296-inch roli 
($1.70) that fits the‘ SCOTCH” 
Deluxe Desk Dispeaser. 





enooucr Or 


The term “SCOTCH” is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. Paul 6, 
Minnesota. Export Sales Office: 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario, esearch 
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In the Service 


of All the Libraries— 


THE PUPIL ASSISTANT 
IN THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Mary Peacock Douglas. The author of The Teacher-Librarian’s Hand- 
book shows how the work of elementary and high school students can 
be planned and organized to relieve the librarian for professional duties 
and provide a rich experience for the pupils too. Includes examples of 
useful written forms and a complete bibliography. 

June : 64 pages : Paper : $1.25 


BOOK BAIT 


Detailed Notes on Adult Books Popular with Young People 


Elinor Walker. For busy teachers and librarians: detailed studies of 
nearly 100 titles that young people enjoy, summarizing plots, strengths, 
weaknesses, with specific suggestions for book talks and individual 
guidance to reading enrichment. Sponsored by the Association of Young 
People’s Librarians. 

June : 96 pages : paper : $1.25 





American Library Association 





DON’T FORGET... 


With any new or additional subscription to The Booklist and Subscrip- 
tion Bulletin ($6) you receive any one of the new editions of the Basic 
Book Collections at special prices that save a total of $4.25 on any one 
combination: 


with A Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades, 6th ed. ($2) 
you pay only $6.75 
with A Basic Book Collection for Junior High Schools, 2nd ed. ($2) 
you pay only $6.75 
with A Basic Book Collection for High Schools, 6th ed. ($2.75) 
you pay only $7.50 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE 


A Guide to Evaluation, with Minimum Standards — 

Sets forth the 70 guiding principles and 200 specific standards which 
embody the new public library standards ($1.50, or $2 with supplement, 
Costs of Public Library Service in 1956). Three important new pam- 
phlets will assist libraries in making its goals and judgments widely 
known: 


A DISCUSSION MANUAL 
Based on Public Library Service. For use with library and community 
groups studying the content and implications of the new standards. 
Just published : 24 pages, 65¢; 40¢ with Public Library Service, free 
with 5 or more copies. Quantity prices: 5, $1.75; 10, $3.25 


A PLAN FOR BETTER PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES 
A succinct abridgment of Public Library Service, designed to introduce 
community leaders and the general public to the basic goals of improved 
library service. 
Just published : 16 pages. Quantity prices: 5, $1.25; 10, $2; 25, $3.25; 
50, $6; 100, $11 


HOW ABOUT YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY? 
| Outlines the conditions and goals behind the new standards. Realistically 
priced to permit wide public distribution by state agencies, libraries, com- 
munity groups. 
Just published : 8 pages. Quantity prices: 25, $1.25; 50, $2; 100, $3; 
250, $6; 500, $11 


50 East Huron St. / Chicago 11, IN. 
THE HUMANITIES AND THE LIBRARY 


Problems in the Interpretation, Evaluation and Use of Library Materials 
Lester Asheim and Associates. A new approach to teaching the basic 
principles and skills of librarianship, in terms of the subject matter and 
content of the humanities—treligion, philosophy, the fine arts, music, 
literature. Either as a sample syllabus or directly as a text, the book 
shows in detail how library practice grows out of the needs and char- 
acter of each subject area. Written under a Carnegie grant to the 
Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago. 

June : 352 pages, $5 
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TECHNICAL 
LIBRARIANS 


To assume complete charge of technical 
library in rapidly expanding chemical re- 
search organization. Duties will involve 
literature searches, abstracting, catalog- 
ing, and recommending references for re- 
search and engineering personnel. 


For Chief Librarian, applicant should 
have an M.S. degree in Library Science 
with progressive responsible experience 
in library administration, also a ne: 
and/or experience in chemistry or relate 
science which demonstrates clearly the 
ability to administer the functions of a 
chemical research library. 

Opportunity also available for Assistant Li- 

brarian. Degree in Library Science desired. 


Send resume to: Director of Personnel and 
Labor Relations Aviation Division 


OLIN MATHIESON 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


BOX 480 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


~ 





















LIBRARIANS! 


Do you like a challenge? Are you up to 
dynamic living in a progressive community? 
THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES 


offers outstanding opportunities to librarians and chil- 
dren’s librarians to become a part of the fastest-growing 
large library system in the country. Persons with initia- 
tive and drive can take advantage of the stimulating 
pleasures of beautiful Southern California, and receive 
a salary from $4260 to $5280, sick leave and retirement 
benefits, paid holidays and vacations, and many other 
benefits which compare with the best in the land! 


Want to accept the challenge? If so, write to 
Personnel Officer 
LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY 


630 West Fifth Street 
Los Angeles 17, California 


1957 L. S. GRADUATES 
The New York Public Library 


serving both urban and rural areas, is accepting 
applications for professional appointments. Attrac- 
tive career opportunities in a variety of fields 
including: 
SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
SERVICES TO CHILDREN 
SERVICES TO YOUNG ADULTS 


Liberal vacation & pension plans. 
In-service training for promotion. 
Start at $4000. Send resume to 
Alan L. Heyneman, Personnel Officer 
The New York Public Library 
New York 18, N.Y. 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle-—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of many 
great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIAL 
ISTS. Established 1889. Largest and best selec 
tion anywhere. We also welcome your lists oj 
Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service 
Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3, N. Y 

BOOK MOBILE—Vanette body on 1951 Forc 
chassis. 35,000 miles. $425. Mercer County Li 
brary, Court House, Trenton 10, N.J. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col. 
lege, public, technical libraries, etc. Also gradu: 
ate awards. Monthly journal (since 1952) pro 
vides complete job descriptions, salaries. No fees 
Single issue $1.00; yearly (12 issues) subscrip 
tion-membership $5.00. Member’s qualification: 
listed free. Crusade, Box 99, Gpt. Sta., Brooklyz 
22, N. Y. 

U.S. AIR FORCE and hospital librarians. 
England, France, Germany, Morocco and Middle 
East. U.S. citizen, female, under 40 without de 
pendents. LS degree from ALA accredited schoo. 
and one year professional experience. Beginning 
salary $4525 plus government quarters 01 
quarters allowance. Promotional opportunities 
Forward U.S. civil service Form 57 in duplicate 
to Command Librarian, Hq. USAFE, DCS/Pers 
APO 633, New York, N.Y. 


canade 


WANTED: Librarian as head of the Literatur: 
and Language Division of the Vancouver Public 
Library. Salary range $362-$452. Apply to Per 
sonnel Office, Vancouver Public Library, Van 
couver 4, B.C., not later than April 30, 1957. 


easi 
CHILDREN’S department assistant for busy li 


brary in combination suburban-industrial com 
munity close to New York City; library schoo 
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peree, 38 hour week, month vacation, pension, 
vil service. Beginning salary $3600. Oppor- 
ity for young man or woman beginning li- 
rary career. Program includes story hours, 
aching library skills, book talks. Well qualified 

brarians should write at once to Mrs. Harriet 

. Burdick, director, Orange Public Library, 
range, New Jersey. 

YOUTH department Aead for busy library in 
ombination suburban-industrial community 
lose to New York City. Library school degree; 
ne to two years experience. 38 hour week, 
10nth vacation, pension, civil service. Beginning 
alary $4020. Should have experience in young 
beople’s work, teaching library skills to teen- 
gers. Well qualified young man or woman 
hould write at once to Mrs. Harriet F. Burdick, 
lirector, Orange Public Library, Orange, New 
ersey. 

HEAD of circulation for medium sized library 
ithin easy commuting distance of Boston. Li- 
rary degree and minimum of two years experi- 
once required. Five day week, one month vaca- 
ion, cumulative sick leave. Salary $3602-$4210. 
Position now open. Apply Librarian, Robbins 
Library, Arlington, Massachusetts. 

CHILDREN’S librarian to head department in 
uburban Long Island library 21 miles from 
ew York City. At least two years experience, 
and eligibility for New York state certification 
required. Salary $5000, annual increments; 4 
week vacation, sick leave, New York state re- 
tirement. Submit photograph and complete 
résumé. W. K. Harrison, HI, Rockville Centre 
‘Public Library, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 

LIBRARIANS. Beginning salary $4500-$6000 
for senior librarian, at least 2 years experience 
required; $4200-$5200 for junior librarian, no 
experience required. General, children’s, young 
people’s, reference and catalogers. Annual in- 
crements. College and L.S. degrees. Eligibility for 
N.Y. certification. Beautiful new air conditioned 
building. Two attractive branches. On Long 
Island 17 miles from New York City. One month 
vacation, liberal sick leave and N.Y. state retire- 
ment system. Excellent opportunity for alert, am- 
bitious persons. Submit complete résumé. Li- 
brary Director, Elmont Public Libraries, Elmont, 
L. I., N. Y. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian. L.S. degree required. 
Civil service. Salary $4000-$4500 depending on 
experience. Public Library, West Orange, N. J. 

THREE elementary school libraries run by 
public library need three librarians September, 
1957 to fill positions created by increased budget. 
Library degree. Salary scale, pension, social se- 










curity. Attractive Long Island Sound community 
near graduate professional schools, thirty miles 
from New York. Write Librarian, Greenwich 
Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

NEW salary scale on July 1 at Rochester Pub- 
lic Library! Start at $4170 without experience; 
increase to $5070 in 4 years, Start at $4590 with 
2 years professional experience. Master’s in L.S. 
required. Openings for reference work in sub- 
ject divisions; children’s, young people’s work. 
5 day, 3734 hour week; month vacation, sick 
leave, retirement plan. Progressive organization. 
Hub of tri-county system. Apply Harold S. 
Hacker, director, Public Library, Rochester 4, 
New York. 

CATALOGER and Reference Librarian (in- 
structor level). Attractive new building. Begin- 
ning salary $3500 for nine months. Social se- 
curity, TIAA pension. Open September 1. Apply 
Librarian, Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pa. 

EAST PATERSON, N.J. Librarian for munici- 
pal library under construction. College, library 
school degree, imagination, initiative required. 
Salary $5000-$5500 depending on experience 
(minimum 2 years), civil service benefits, pen- 
sion. Splendid opportunity to grow with new 
library. Write J. H. O’Meara, secretary, Library 
Board. 

COORDINATOR of school services for subur- 
ban library in metropolitan N.J. $4250 beginning 
salary for L.S. degree. Unique opportunity to 
work with both teen-agers and adults. 15 days 
sick leave, 26 working days vacation and pension. 
Female applicants only. B 129 

TWO positions—junior librarian and senior 
librarian in New York metropolitan area. LS 
degree, retirement, 1 month vacation, 38 hour 
week, good salary depending on experience. 
B 130 


southeast 


WANTED: Librarians for elementary, junior 
and senior high schools in Baltimore County, 
Maryland. Metropolitan community with active 
school library program. Salary scale $3600- 
$6600. Social security plus state retirement and 
liberal sick leave. Apply to Mrs. Margaret 5S. 
Farlow, personnel and credentials secretary, 
Board of Education of Baltimore County, Towson 
4, Maryland. 

HEAD librarian for regional public library in 
the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Modern 
building. 4 week vacation—sick leave. Salary 
scale, $4116-$4896. Will pay more for a well 
qualified librarian with experience. Apply to 
Miss Ferne R. Hoover, Madison College Library, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
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ARLINGTON County, Virginia. Children’s 
work supervisor—$4660-$5660 a year. Degree in 
library science supplemented by specialized 
training or experience in children’s library serv- 
ices. Write Arlington County Department of 
Personnel, Court House Square, Arlington I, 
Virginia. 

PROFESSIONAL librarian for new technical 
library serving Oak Ridge research personnel. 
Duties: general library work including refer- 
ence, circulation and some cataloging. Assist 
book selection. Qualifications: degree in library 
science. Technical background and experience 
not essential, but desirable. Beginning salary to 
$5200 depending upon qualifications. Liberal 
fringe benefits. Send résumé to: Personnel Serv- 
ices Department, Oak Ridge Institute of Nu- 
clear Studies, P.O. Box 117, Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee. 


midwest 


NEW SALARY scale for expanding professional 
staff in city, county system with remodelled cen- 
tral building, new branch and bookmobile. Pres- 
ent openings require: assistant with science or 
business background for Science and Industry 
Division; general assistant to work in various 
departments of main library and branches; cata- 
loging assistant; young people’s librarian for 
large branch; children’s librarians for branches; 
assistants for new bookmobile. Beginning 
salaries $4200 to $4800 depending upon experi- 
ence with annual increments to $5820. Most 
liberal vacation and other allowances. Outstand- 
ing in-service training program. Apply to James 
C. Foutts, Public Library of Youngstown and 
Mahoning County, Youngstown 2, Ohio. 


SCHOOL and Adult Librarian. Man or woman 
under 40 with L.S. degree. Starting salary $4200- 
$4800. State retirement plan and social security. 
Sick leave and vacation. 12 months work; 38 
hour work week. No Saturday or Sunday work 
but 2 evenings to 8:00. Must drive, 3 branches 
and central library. Have 1 assistant. Apply Mr. 
C. E. Carlson, supt., Bessemer Township School 
District, Ramsay, Michigan. 

CHILDREN’S librarian to head rapidly grow- 
ing juvenile department in a prosperous Chicago 
suburb. Library degree essential—experience de- 
sirable. Salary about $4200 depending on quali- 
fications. Usual benefits. Write Librarian, Public 
Library, La Grange, Illinois. 

HEAD of extension for public library system 
serving city and county by bookmobile. Salary 
range $4500-$5000. Library school graduate with 
experience. Social security, state retirement, sick 
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leave, 3 week vacation. Apply Miller Boor 
Public Library, Mason City, Iowa. 

CHIEF REFERENCE Department. Under 4 
With bachelor’s and L.S. degrees, 10 years’ e 
perience, salary begins $6640, increasing t 
$7500 in 4 years. To reorganize department an 
prepare for extended service when library mov 
into new modern building now nearing constru 
tion date. Rapidly expanding city of 200,00 
Extensive adult education program. Communit 
schools. New library will be part of city’s a 
new education-cultural center, including 2 m 
seums, planetarium, auditorium, art institut 
(under construction), little theater, junior co 
lege (in operation) and branch of Universit 
of Michigan (under construction). Unusual an 
exciting opportunity to plan and develop librar 
service in an alert community under ideal con 
ditions. Also, first assistant cataloger. Under 45 
A.B., L.S. degrees, 5 years’ experience, $5550 t 
$6940 in 9 years. Good opportunity for promo 
tion. Both positions: 4 weeks vacation, 5 da 
week, sick leave, social security, retirement plan 
salary adjustments for additional graduate-leve 
training. Two hours’ driving to Detroit, 4 hour 
to Michigan’s beautiful Upper Peninsula. Appl 
Ransom L. Richardson, associate librarian, Flin 
Public Library, Flint, Mich. 

ASSISTANT librarian and coordinator o 
adult services for expanding public library in 
rapidly growing Minnesota city. Woman with 
library degree, some experience required. Forty 
hour week, four week vacation, sick leave, re- 
tirement, salary open. Write Lucille Gottry, li- 
brarian, Public Library, Rochester, Minnesota. 

ADULT Education Librarian. Assistant in 
Group Work Department to organize and lead 
discussion groups, plan programs, review books, 
conduct film programs and assist at film loan 
desk. Experienced person wanted but inexperi- 
enced person would be trained on the job by 
outstanding supervisor. $3816-$5076, depending 
on experience. Month vacation. Fifteen days ill 
time allowance. Fine state retirement system. R. 
Russell Munn, librarian, Akron Public Library, 
Akron 8, Ohio. 

THREE senior and junior high librarians 
needed by August 1, 1957. Assistant librarian in 
new, two-million dollar senior high. Salary 
$3300-$4500. Library school degree and some 
secondary teaching experience preferred. 
Splendid supervisor and model library. Head li- 
brarian, large junior high school. Pioneer in- 
expanding library service for relocated school. 
One assistant. Salary $3600-$4500 plus bonus for 
school months. Library school degree and some 
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condary teaching experience preferred. Junior 
igh assistant, salary $3000-$3900. Grade 2 or 3 
prtificate preferred. All positions have 40 hour 
eek, paid vacation, sick leave, social security 
d retirement benefits. Applications accepted 
mediately. Apply Jerry Somers, chief li- 
rarian, Eau Claire Public Library, Eau Claire, 
isconsin. 


POSITIONS open, Decatur Public Library, 
Jecatur, Illinois; air-conditioned buildings, 
ewly renovated branch, 5 day, 40 hr. week, 
week vacation, sick leave, retirement, merit 
creases; library school degrees required: senior 
ataloger, experience, $5149: branch librarian, 
min. one year experience, $4519; bookmobile li- 
brarian, one year experience desirable, $4519. 
sst. cataloger, general assistant, reference as- 
istant and children’s assistant, experience not 
ecessary for these, $4129, each. 


CIRCULATION Librarian: Positions open 
Sept. l in private undergraduate college. Bache- 
or’s and Library Science degrees required for 
taculty status. Congenial associates, good book 
ollection, attractive library with addition in 
planning stage. Numerous “fringe benefits.” Ex- 
perience not required. Apply Lois E. Engleman, 
ibrn., Denison University Library, Granville, 


Ohio. 


CATALOGER, man or woman, with MSLS or 
equivalent, and ability for and interest in ad- 
vancement to increasing responsibilities. Some 
knowledge of foreign languages necessary and 
some experience desirable. Faculty status, one 
month vacation, beautiful new building in resi- 
dential neighborhood; starting salary $4000- 
$5000 depending on qualifications. Write Direc- 
tor, University of Detroit Library, 4001 W. 
MecNichols Road, Detroit 21, Michigan. 


REFERENCE and catalog librarian for thriv- 
ing Minnesota community 65 miles south of 
Minneapolis. Recently remodeled building, 40 
hour week, one month vacation, sick leave, re- 
tirement, staff of six. Salary $4200 up, depending 
on experience. Position open July 1. Write to 
Erana M. Stadler, librarian, Public Library, 


Owatonna, Minnesota. 


COUNTY librarian needed in the Lakes region 

of Central Minnesota. L.S. degree and driver’s 

license required. 1956 Gertenslager bookmobile. 

40 hour week, one month vacation, sick leave and 

health benefits. Salary open, depending on quali- 

fications. Apply Mrs. Willard DeRuyter, pres., 

_Kandiyohi County Library Board, Renville, Minn. 
HEAD librarian for public library in a suburb 

of Chicago, 50,000 population. 38 hr. week, one 

month vacation. L.C. degree and several years’ 
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experience. Salary $5000. Apply Margaret E. 
Ely, head librarian, Berwyn Public Library, 
Berwyn, Illinois. 


- EXPERIENCED cataloger for senior position 
in college library in Midwest. Qualifications: 
fifth year degree, working knowledge of 1 foreign 
language, several years’ experience in catalog- 
ing scientific and technical publications. Begin- 
ning salary: $5000. Faculty status, 1 mo. vac.. 
sick leave, group life ins., hospital ins., social 
sec., TIAA optional after 3 years, 40 hour week. 
Apply B 128. 

The KALAMAZOO Public Library will have 
the following positions open after retirements 
become effective June 30. They offer the oppor- 
tunities for professional growth and personal de- 
velopment associated with a new staff member’s 
taking a fresh look at departmental routines and 
policies. A new $1,250,000 building to be ready 
in August 1959. 38 hour, 5 day week. 4 week 
vacation. 12 days sick leave, cumulative to 80 
days. Social security. Catalog librarian—the sole 
professional cataloging position on the staff. 
Book budget $30,000. Salary range $4290-$6630, 
with starting salary from $4290-$4992, depending 
upon previous experience. Head, technical proc- 
esses department—-a working supervisor of five 
others who perform order, catalog, book prepa- 
ration and mending operations. Salary range 
$4590-$6930, with starting salary from $4590- 
$5292, depending upon previous experience. The 
Kalamazoo Public Library would welcome in- 
quiries about a new young people’s librarian 
position which will be established on July 1; 
about a bookmobile librarian position which will 
become available in September when the in- 
cumbent returns to library school; or about a 
school librarian’s position which will be avail- 
able for the 1957-1958 year. 


CATALOGER: to do descriptive cataloging of 
early medical books. Needs ready knowledge of 
Latin, French and German and cataloging exper- 
ience in a university or special library. Entrance 
salary $5440, 5 day, 40 hour week, 214 week 
vacation, retirement plan. B 131 


PUBLISHER of Catholic school magazines has 
opening for trained librarian to take full charge 
of specialized editorial library in elementary ed- 
ucation field. Candidates should have thorough 
knowledge of Catholic doctrine and practice, in- 
tertest in current affairs, degree in Library Sci- 
ence or library experience. Opening must be 
filled by June 15. Send personal history, tran- 
script of credits to B 132. 


ELEMENTARY school librarian with training 


and some experience in children’s work for posi- 
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tion open September 1. Attractive suburban com- 
munity. Unusual vacation, salary open. Apply 
Lakewood Public Library, Lakewood 7, Ohio. 


SUPERVISOR of work with children, first as- 
sistant in extension and in circulation, librarian 
I in reference and in circulation. Require 5th 
year L.S. degree. Salaries from $3660 to $5136. 
Beginning salary dependent on experience. Lib- 
eral fringe benefits. For further information write 
Director, Public Library of Des Moines, Des 
Moines 9, Iowa. 


southwest 


TEACHERS (Librarians) Wanted: Southwest- 
ern & Western states. Salaries $3300-$3600 
bachelors and no experience; more for masters 
and experience. Free registration. S. W. Teach- 
ers Agency, 1303 Central, NE, Albuquerque, 
Station A, New Mexico. 


KANSAS State Library, Topeka, Kansas. As- 
sistant librarian, General and Legislative Refer- 
ence Department. Library degree required; ex- 
perience in state work or background, experi- 
ence and interest in political science and famili- 
arity with public documents desirable. Salary 
scale $4296-$4980, civil service exempt classifica- 
tion, longevity bonus allowable for five year, ten 
year and twenty year tenure; 3814 hour week, 
4 week vacation, social security. For further in- 
formation write Louise McNeal, state librarian, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


KANSAS State Library, Topeka, Kansas. Cata- 
loger, General and Legislative Reference De- 
partment. Library degree required. Familiarity 
with public documents and interest in political 
science desired. Includes some general reference 
work. Salary scale $4296-$4980, civil service ex- 
empt classification, longevity bonus allowable for 
five year, ten year and twenty year tenure; 3814 
hour week, 4 week vacation, social security. For 
further information write Louise McNeal, state 
librarian, Topeka, Kansas. 


far west 


CATALOGERS! ! You will find a real challenge 
in this fast-growing community and progressive 
library. A $30,000 book budget has been ap- 
proved for this year. See your ideas included in 
a brand new library now in the planning stage. 
Help plan an effective library system for an ap- 
preciative southern California community. We 
are looking for a top-notch professional librarian 
interested in a provocative position. Salary range 
dependent upon experience and education, $4308 
to $5203. Full fringe benefits, retirement, sick 
leave, three. week vacation, incentive salary in- 
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crements. Apply Pomona Public Library, 3 
N. Main St., Pomona, Calif. 

CATALOGER for liberal arts college, begi 
ning September, 1957. L.S. degree. Experien 
not necessary. One month vacation plus colle 
vacations, faculty status, social security. Writ 
Librarian, Pepperdine College, Los Angele 
California. 


northwes 


ACQUISITIONS librarian for rapidly growin; 
college in the Rocky Mountains. Some exper 
ence required. 38 hour week; month vacation 
8th quarter leave on full pay; retirement, socia 
security. Salary open. Apply Librarian, Montan 
State College, Bozeman, Montana. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


~CATALOGER, degrees, excellent backgroun 
and experience (social sciences, documents, U.S 
and foreign, Russian included) seeks appropri 
ate position. Man, retirement age, employed 
B 44-W 
COLLEGE Administrator, A.B., M.A., Ph.D., 
English and American Literature, five years li- 
brary experience, desires to return to library ad- 
ministration and at least one class. Public rela- 
tions, publicity and promotion a specialty; busi- 
ness acumen, 45, married, male. B 49-W 
MAN, 34, M.A., M.A.L.S., wishes position as 
librarian in college or university library in rather 
large city in the Midwest or Eastern states. Pres- 
ent salary $4900. B 50-W 
WOMAN, M.L.S., varied experience, includ- 
ing 10 years as head of university reference de- 
partment. Present salary $6000. What have you 
to offer? B 51-W 
MAN, 29, married, in 4th year of professional 
service; M.L.S., university and public library 
background; desires reference, acquisitions or 
administrative position in university or college 
library; excellent language background; avail- 
able fall 1957. B 52-W 
WOMAN, BSLS, AMLS, librarian of small 
college library for 10 years, wants position for 
summer and/or next year. Prefers college or 
university library. B 55-W 
MAN, 33, college and public library experi- 
ence. Fair knowledge of German and French. 
Wants position as cataloger. Available after 
July 1. B 56-W 
WOMAN school librarian, BSLS, seeking sum- . 
mer (June l-Aug. 15) library employment. Four 
years of school library and 6 years county ad- 
ministrative library experience. B 57-W 
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“WV NDIANA is beautiful in the spring,” said 
Gaylord-Donnelley, president of R. R. 
. Donnelley & Sons when he invited a 
gtoup of Compton people to visit the Craw- 
fordsville plant. “You will love Indiana in 
April,” said all the Hoosiers in the Compton 
family, and so we did, though on the night of 
our arrival Old Man Winter ran back from 
Canada to kick up a pint-sized blizzard. But 
the next morning the sun shone, and the glis- 
tening patches of snow made the forsythia 
and other flowers look all the gayer. 

At Crawfordsville, I should explain, is 
located the Donnelley plant where most of 
the book work is done. Most magazine and 
catalog printing is carried on in Chicago. In 
Chicago also is the Deeptone Department, 
which prints virtually all our four-color work. 

The chief purpose of our visit was to see 
in operation the astonishing new press used 
for the first time in printing our beautiful 
1957 edition. Considering all it does, this 
rotary offset two-color press is not large. The 
actual floor space occupied by the press is 
about 50 by 15 feet. It stands about 17 feet 
high. 

The performance of this press is the talk 
of the graphic arts industry, for it does what 
no other offset lithography press has ever 
done. It not only enables us to add one color 
to any black and white page, but through a 
system of split-ink fountains it makes it pos- 
sible to use as many as 16 colors on a single 
press sheet. There need be no tiresome suc- 
cession of pages in one color, such as one 
finds in so many books, Instead we use 
the color we need on any page—blue for 
the sea in maps, bright red or blue for 
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strong contrast in graphs, and so throughout. 
And there are other innovations such as a 
“heat set” which dries ink with incredible 
swiftness, 

Let me describe briefly the operations of 
this press. At one end of the press is a huge 
roll of. paper which is fed between two sets 
of rollers that hold the plates. Swiftly the 
color is transferred from plates to blankets 
and then to the paper so that both sides of 
the long sheet are printed simultaneously. 
The next set of rollers prints black in the 
same way. Now the printed sheet passes 
through the heater, is guided by an electric 
eye into the folding machinery which slits 
the sheet, folds each part into four 16-page 
signatures, and drops each signature in its 
proper bin. The whole operation is done 
with lightning speed. Thirteen seconds after 
the paper leaves the roll, the four completed 
signatures drop in their bins. Best of all, 
the press gives us a quality job for type 
and pictures far in excess of anything we 
have ever had. 

The trip was a memorable one. We 
learned a lot, had much fun, and loved 
every minute of it. What impresses me most 
about the Donnelley Company is the respect 
for the craft of printing and bookmaking 
that motivates every individual. Each of the 
officials who guided one of our groups 
through the plant had served his appren- 
ticeship in many departments in the Chicago 
or Crawfordsville plant. I felt that any one 
of them, including Gaylord and Elliott Don- 
nelley, grandsons of the original founder, 
could have taken off his coat and gone to 


work on almost any operation that we saw. 
L. J.-L. 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY © 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET ¢ CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Yes, outstanding because it.has á 
genuine PICTURE COVER* — bril- 
liant — colorful, attractive — and 
long-wearing to resist the use and 
abuse which juveniles must withstand, 
When you order PREBOUND books 
or books to be REBOUND be sure to 
specify Genuine Picture Covers, 
screened in plastic enamels on highest 
quality buckram and made only in 
New York City. 

Don’t be confused — send for a 
sample and be sure. 


( ~ icture Gover BINDINGS, INC. 


ey 
MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC. IN NEW YORK CiTy* 


20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Gi-braltar 8-4901 


WINSTON 
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onference time, with its empha- 
is on large-scale programs and 
ctivities, ts a@ good time to be 
eminded that library service be- 
ins in a small way with a meet- 
ng between books, a reader, and 
librarian. . . . The beach at 
cean City, Washington, is a 
egular stop of the Grays Har- 
or County Library Bookmobile 
nd is a favorite spot for clam 
iggers, many of whom are regu- 
ar bookmobile patrons. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
by the ALA Bulletin does not 
imply endorsement of the product 
by the American Library Associa- 
tion. 


The ALA Bulletin publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librar- 
ians and those interested in the 
library world. It carries official 
news of the Association. Its au- 
thors’ opinions should be re- 
garded as their own, unless ALA 
endorsement is specifically noted. 
The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index, and 
Library Literature. 


fa 


Manuscripts of general interest 
are invited. When submitted, they 
will not be returned unless ac- 
companied by return postage. 


EDITOR 


VOLUME 51 NUMBER 6 


WASHINGTON OFFICE: Hotel Congressional, Washington 3, D.C. 
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What Makes : 
this Card Catalog | 
So Special? 
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TILTED TAB GUIDES have transparent cellulose 
acetate tabs tilted at a 45% angle for 
easy reading. Even when cards are slanted 
forward there is sufficient clearance under 
the tabs so catalog cards will not cling to 
the guides. 


| 





PRINTED GUIDE HEADINGS fit the tilted tab 
guides, eliminating tiresome typing, and 
providing improved appearance. Four differ- 
ent sets, ranging from 250 headings to 
5,400 headings, are available to meet your 
every requirement. 


At first glance this may look like an ordinary 
catalog drawer but close inspection shows you 
that reference can be made much faster and 


easier because of Gaylords’ special tilted tab 


ang: 


guides and printed guide headings. 
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You will also find that many cards (those re- 





ferred to most often) are protected with trans- 
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CATALOG CARD PROTECTORS prevent soil 
Super-Quality 100% all new, white rag stock. marks, handling abuse and costly replace- 
ment of cards in "busy sections of catalog”. 
Self-paying protectors are made of trans- 
parent acetate, easily and quickly slipped 
over cards. 





parent, acetate covers. The cards are Gaylords 


Write TODAY for complete details and prices. 
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` GAYLORD BROS., | 
TINE SYRACUSE, NEY STOCKTON, CALIF. i | 
re "The house of prompt, friendly, personal service” | oe 
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COLUMBIA 


WHAT HAPPENS IN BOOK PUBLISHING 
Edited by Chandler B. Grannis | 


and Twenty-one Leaders in the Industry 





Leaders in book publishing offer their specialized knowledge to explain all the steps in 
this industry. “Factual, accurate and expressive of the best thinking of successful 
people, What Happens in Book Publishing is both a textbook and fascinating reading 
about ‘a business that has strong professional overtones. ”—The Bookmark. $5.50 


THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WITH A SUPPLEMENT OF ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND A RECORD OF EVENTS 1950-56 


“Not everyone can afford either the space or the money for a full-size encyclopedia; 
the one-volume Columbia goes a surprisingly long way toward filling the void, and in 
some ways it may actually be preferable.” —The Reporter. 


$35.00. Supplement alone, $5.00 


GRANGER’S INDEX TO POETRY 
SUPPLEMENT, 1951-1955 


Edited by Raymond J. Dixon 


Righty-eight anthologies of poetry selected from among those published between 
January 1, 195], and December 31, 1955, have been indexed for this Supplement. Of 
the Fourth Edition the Saturday Review said: “This work .. . is a model of indexing. 
There can be no doubt that ‘Granger’ will continue to occupy the high place it has 
always had among basic reference books.” E $20.00 


THE TALKING TURTLE 


AND OTHER OZARK FOLK TALES 
Vance Randolph 


A new volume of folklore that, if possible, excels Mr. Randolph’s earlier gleanings 
from the Ozarkian treasury. These on-the-spot transcriptions perfectly convey the 
drollness, the understatement, the wryness that is unmistakably the spirit of the Ozarks. 


$4.00 


$% COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
Publishers of THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Fh Sw a eA aE a oe ea EY Le ae tn a 
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Harpo ‘Books ror usrarics 


AS FRANCE GOES 
By DAVID SCHOENBRUN, “First-class, sound, 


intelligent, provocative.” 
—JOHN GUNTHER. LC 55-8033. $5.00 


LINCOLN’S COMMANDO 


The Biography. of Comdr, W, B. Cushing, U.S.N. 


By RALPH J. ROSKE and CHARLES VAN DOREN. 


“Yair-raising study in courage.” 
—N, Y, Herald Tribune Book Review. 
LC 56-11088,' $4.50 


THE DAY CHRIST DIED 
By JIM BISHOP. An hour-by-hour account of 
the Crucifixion. LC 57-6125. $8.95 


MEN AND MONUMENTS 
By JANET FLANNER. Brilliant view of the 
masterpieces of modern French art. 


LC 55-8021. $5.00 
GERTRUDE STEIN 
Her Life and Work 
By ELIZABETH SPRIGGE. “Admirable biogra- 
phy.”—-Harper’s Magazine. 
LC 56-12229, $5.00 


A CITIZEN LOOKS AT CONGRESS 


By DEAN ACHESON, “A valuable book.” 
—ADLAI E. STEVENSON, LC 57-6124. $2.50 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES 
A Biography 
‘By JOHN ROBINSON BEAL, “Should be widely 
read” N., Y. Herald Tribune Book Review, 
LC 56-8746, $4.50 


VOLUMES IN HARPER’S WORLD PERSPECTIVES 


MATTER, MIND AND MAN 
By EDMUND W. SINNOTT. The Biology of 
Human Nature. LC 56-13282, $3.50 


MYSTICISM: l 
CHRISTIAN AND BUDDHIST 


By D. T, SUZUKI. The Eastern and Western 
Way. LC 56-11086. $3.50 


THE WAPSHOT CHRONICLE 
By JOHN CHEEVER, “An irresistible novel.” 
—Newsweek. L.C. 56-11100. $3.50 


AMERICA’S NEXT 

TWENTY YEARS 
By PETER F. DRUCKER. An optimistic look into 
our future. LC 57-7974. $2.75 


THE MODERN UNIVERSE 


By.RAYMOND A, LYTTLETON. Survey of mod- 


ern astronomical thought. Illustrated. 
LC 57-6189. $38.50 


FAMILY BOOK OF CHILD CARE 


By NILES NEWTON, Ph.D. A guide combining 
medical and psychological findings. Illus. 
LC 55-8058. $4.95 


HEAVEN'S MY DESTINATION 
By THORNTON WILDER. A reissue of this fa- 
mous novel. LC 35-328. $3.50 


YOUR CHILD AND MINE 
By ©. E. HOOD. Rehabilitating brain injured- 
children, LC 57-6128. $3.00 


A BROMFIELD GALAXY 
The Green Bay Tree, Early Autumn, A 
Good Woman. LC 57-7802. $3.95 






DYNAMICS OF FAITH 
By PAUL TILLICH. The meaning of power in 
modern life. LC 56-12231. $2.75 


MAN’S WESTERN QUEST 
By DENIS DE ROUGEMONT, Guide to a meet- 

ing ground for East and West. 
LC 57-6127. $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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\ BOOK JACKET 
À BINDERS 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF. 
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BRITISH 
BOOK 
CENTRE 


... a Selected list 


GOTHIC FLAME 
A history of the Gothic novel 





by Devendra P. Varma $7.50 
COLLECTED POEMS 
by John Pudney $4.50 


REALITIES OF SPACE TRAVEL 
A comprehensive survey by sixteen 
of the world’s foremost scientists 
edited by L. J: Carter $8.75 
AIRCRAFT OF THE ROYAL AIR 
FORCE, 1918-1957 
by Owen Thetford 
THE ART OF SPYING 
Five stories of modern spies 
by Ronald Seth $4.50 
ANSWER TO JOB 
Researches into the relation between 
psychology and religion 
by C. G. Jung $3.25 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF CHINA 
A new (1956) edition 


$12.50 


by E. T. C. Werner $5.25 
THIS FEMININE WORLD 
by Mrs. Robert Henrey $4.50 


THE UNIFORMS AND HISTORY 
OF THE SCOTTISH REGIMENTS 
by Major R. M. Barnes $7.50 
ORDEAL BELOW ZERO 
The heroic story of the Arctic con- 
voys in World War I 
by Georges Blond $4.50 
ADVENTURES WITH PAPER 
Model making with paper 
by A. van Breda $2.25 
THE GOOD-TEMPERED PENCIL 
A survey of modern American and 
British humorous art 
by Fougasse $5.25 


The British Book Centre, Inc. 


123 East 55th Street 
New York 22, New York 
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April Issue 


Many thanks for the beautiful and helpful April 
1957 edition of The ALA Bulletin. It is an inspir- 
ing and informative issue of your always interest- 
ing publication. I know that many thousands of 
teachers throughout the U.S.A. will be delighted 
to see it and I hope that it will be brought to 
their attention in communities large and small 
across our land. 
RICHARD BARNES KENNAN, secretary 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education 
National Education Association 


Many ALA Bulletin readers realized that the 
April issue was a special effort. Mr. Kennan’s 
letter has been chosen from among many mes- 
sages of congratulation received from educators 
on this Salute to the NEA on its centennial. —Ed. 


Binding Standard for Lesser Used Material 


The ALA Bulletin, Volume 51, No. 3, March 
1957 carried on page 167 a note entitled “Book- 
binding Committee.” I believe that the readers of 
the Bulletin may want to learn about subsequent 
developments. 

During the Midwinter Conference, the Book- 
binding Committee established a Subcommittee 
on Lesser Used Materials, consisting of Law- 
rence E. Hertzberg, Hertzberg-New Method, Inc., 
George E. Smith, chief, Binding Division, Li- 
brary of Congress, Arnold H. Trotier, associate 
director, University of Ilinois Library, and my- 
self as chairman, to develop a draft proposal for 
a Binding Standard for Lesser Used Materials. 

We hope to have the proposed standard in 
final form to be submitted to the Bookbinding 
Committee in May to be considered by that com- 
mittee for possible proposal to the ALA Council 
at the Annual Conference in Kansas City in 
June. 

In order to test this standard the subcom- 
mittee is submitting a draft of the “LUM” 
Standard together with copies bound according 
to its specifications to 50 libraries, and has in- 
vitied binders from coast to coast to meet with 
the subcommittee in Chicago and New York. 

Since the subcommittee cannot circularize all 
libraries and invite all binders to these two one- 
day meetings, it will submit its draft proposal to 
the Library Binding Institute for comments and 
appreciates the cooperation of all interested li- 


June 1957 


brarians and library binders who are invited to 
send their comments or suggestions to my atten- 
tion, 

It would be of importance to the subcom- 
mittee to have these matters brought to the at- 
tention of the ALA membership at the earliest 
possible time. 

FrANK L. Scuicx, chairman 
Subcommittee on Lesser Used Materials 
Bookbinding Committee 


Librarians or Specialists? 


First, congratulations to PLD and ALA for plac- 
ing the Division’s news section in the Bulletin. 
It is a small step, but a tangible one, in the 
direction of unity. 

Second, I heartily wish to endorse Robert 
Franklin’s letter in the April Bulletin. I admit 
I was cynical about the newest reorganization 
plans because I, too, remember the various ac- 
tivities committees and the time consuming work 
on previous plans. Is my (and I am sure other 
members’) cynicism to be justified? 

What seems to be most needed is a little hard 
headed individual thinking. Is it more important 
that we first be considered librarians or that we 
first be considered specialists in work with chil- 
dren, reference, college, special libraries or what 
have you? 

If the first part of the question brings forth 
an unequivocal “Yes,” an important step will 
have been taken towards an uncomplicated, in- 
telligible, strong and forceful organization, dedi- 
cated to the broad aspects of education. 

If the answer to the second part of the ques- 
tion is in the affirmative, why not have separate 
organizations? These, supposedly, would be 
clearly defined and simple. They would also be 
small—and weak. 

Whatever the answer, it should be asked and 
answered promptly. Then members can go back 
to concentrating on their jobs of being librar- 
jans—in any field they choose! 

Marian MCFADDEN 
Shelbyville, Ind. 


ALA Membership by States 


Referring to the distribution of ALA members, 

as shown on the map, page 357, ALA Bulletin, 

May, 1957, is it possible that Wisconsin has only 
48 members? 

Pays D. BENTLEY, librarian 

Stout State College, Menomonie, Wis. 


Wisconsin has 481 members, not 48. Miss Bent- 
ley is responsible for opening a Pandora’s box. 
Other corrections: Delaware has 421 members, 
New Jersey 55, and Iowa has 11 Council, board 
and committee members-—Ed. 


EXCITING CAREERS 
IN FAR AWAY PLACES 
WITH 


Choose the country you would 
enjoy—Alaska, Germany/France, 
Italy, Japan, Korea, Okinawa or 
the United States. Discover the 
exciting challenge in providing 
good books and developing new 
areas of interest. 


Progressive and modern in tech- 
nique and operation, Army Li- 
braries are specialized to meet 
the needs of the military com- 
munity they serve. 

Basic requirements for Army Li- 
brarians: Minimum age 21; degree 
in library science from library 
school accredited by American 
Library Association, or gradua- 
tion, with not less than 30 semes- 
ter hours in library science from 
an accredited college or university. 
Starting salaries range from $3670 
to $5440, based on education and 
experience. Salary differential— 
10% to 25% of base pay is au- 
thorized in some oversea com- 
mands. Successful librarians can 
expect advancement. 


Single women only are con- 
sidered for the majority of 
positions overseas. 


Write for a complete brochure. 
The Adjutant General 
Department of the Army 


Washington 25, D. C, 
Attention: AGMZ-R (L5} 
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Globe-Wernicke free-standing study 
earrels blend smart design with maximum 
efficiency, and are universal space-savers in 
any library, regardless of present or future 
space limitations. 

Engineered to provide the most favorable 
work conditions in a minimum of floor space, 
these G/W study carrels are made up of 
standard component parts that can be easily 
assembled into various forms in many different 
arrangements, and just as easily dismantled 
and rearranged to meet expansion or reorgani- 
zation demands. Individual fluorescent lights 


adaptable anywhere—anytime 
to fit your space requirements 





Sie 





or business machines can be directly con: 
$ ; | 7 nected to outlets pro- 
| vided on the carrel. Sin- 
| gle-faced free-standing 
carrels are also available. 

For full information 
write for Catalog No. 314. 


GLOBE - 


WERNICKE 
Y © 





CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Manufacturers of the World’s Finest Office Equipment, Systems, Filing Supplies, Visible Records and Library Equipment 
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A LETTER 
from 


John Rowe l l l 
Britannica Junior 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ® CHICAGO Il, ILLINOIS 






FIFTEEN LITTLE INDIANS CAN BE READING ABOUT INDIANS! 


Dear Friend: 


While disuse of the eyes is said to sharpen hearing, the librarian, under 
some circumstances, proves the opposite to be true. 


Even after prolonged visual application, a librarian instantly recognizes 
sounds from the end of the corridor which indicate that her temple of 
silence is about to be invaded by juveniles on research bent. 


This is the moment when her mind flashes back to the day when junior 
reference sets were last purchased. 


Does the library have an elementary encyclopaedia? Is it so organized 

that several, perhaps as many as one child for each volume, can be 
occupied with it at one time on the same assignment? 

The simultaneous usability of various volumes of the set was an important 
consideration in planning the format of Britannica Junior. The guides and 
references to any subject are accessible in the Index volume. Take, for 
example, Indians: If one child is using the volume containing the major 
article, the “T” volume, other children by consulting the Index volume, can 
go to volumes 2 through 15, apart from volume 8, and find something about 
Indians in each and every volume. 

“Fifteen little Indians” are occupied with research on Indians, instead of 
fourteen little Indians waiting, shuffling, whispering and continuing to wait. 
Britannica Junior cannot be “demobilized” by one child. It keeps more of 
its volumes busy and more of the children occupied. 


Yours sincerely, 
John R. Rowe 
Educational Director. 
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` HYMN TUNE NAMES 
eS Robert Guy McCutchan 
sates d A unique reference work on the sources and signifi- 
RNA cance of 2,000 hymn tune names. Includes four com- 
es prehensive indexes, so that a hymn may be located by 
SUE name, opening phrase, first line, or melody. June 10. 
{une $3.75 
<<) MAN AT HIS BEST 

cae Leonard Cochran 






_ How Christ is “Man at his best,” and how men today 
—by choosing Christ as their example—can find 
strength to face problems, make decisions, and find 
security in time of sorrow and fear. June 10. $2.50 


Re SERMONS FROM JOB | 
gi Clovis G. Chappell 


15 textual sermons based on the book of Job. Rich 
in illustrations, the messages have the popular appeal 
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characteristic of Dr. Chappell, a well-known master Pa 
of biblical preaching. June 10. $2 ie 
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DEVOTIONAL PROGRAMS 


FOR EVERY MONTH 
Ruth C. Ikerman 


36 complete devotions for women’s groups—intro- 
duction, meditation, and prayer—help for the busy 
woman who wants to share-in the devotional respon- 
sibility of her church or civic group. June 10. $1.50 | 
Rita DN 
Rea 


Abingdon Press 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto © In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne, Australia 
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at the A.L.A. Convention see why Hamilton Compo Stacks hold... 


Follow the rows of books 
back to the Hamilton Compo 
stacks along the wall. All 
these books were held by 
the two empty stacks in this 
foe qes h library’s circulating book 
ne [AOE Sao ee section. These books—642 of 
~ oi them—require only 36 inches 
-of wall space. Compo stacks 
actually double the capacity of 
your present space-— permit 
a more open and efficient 
book area. Don’t miss 
finding out how! 
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See... 
Hamilton Booth 
97 


Municipal Auditorium 
Kansas City, Mo. 


June 23-28 
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Not attending the A.L.A. 
Convention? Then write for 
: complete Compo stack 

ESP. information. When it comes 
1 to solving a more-books-than- 
space problem, it’s well worth 
having and there is no 
obligation, of course. 





LIBRARY STACKS 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY e TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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I introduced them... 


How often has a parent asked you to-recommend an ency- 


clopedia for his home? Whenever I’m asked, I unhesitat- THE NEW AND 
ingly recommend The Americana. For The Americana is GREATER 
a truly adult encyclopedia, written with a simplicity and AMERICANA 
directness that anyone of junior high school age or beyond 30 volumes 
can understand. 26,000 pages 

What a satisfaction it is to watch a child into whose home 60,000 articles _ 
The Americana has been introduced. That child is learning Aono peewee 
the joy of learning more; that child is rising to the chal- 280 BOO ades GREE 
lenge and the opportunity of The Americana; that child is 21,000 pages com- 
launched toward success. And, to the extent that my recom- pletely revised in 
mendation helped the launching, I have a right to be truly the last six years 





and deeply satisfied. 








The Encyclopedia 


The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. © Americana Corporation, 
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EDITORIAL 





In presenting citations to the publishers of the 
award-winning titles in the Liberty and Justice 
Book Awards on April 25, David H. Clift spoke 
of the mutual interests of publishers and li- 
brarians and of the growing cooperation be- 
tween thema subject so timely and so impor- 
tant that his remarks are published here as an 
editorial. 


Publishers and librarians are now more closely 
associated than ever before in pursuit of a 
common objective—the provision of more and 
better books for more people. More and more 
clearly, we have come to recognize our mutual 
interest and obligation in the provision of good 
reading and the development of better readers. 

This recognition has been accompanied by 
active and purposeful cooperation, especially 
in the joint endeavors of the American Book 
Publishers Council and the American Library 
Association. The intent of this cooperation has 
been to explore, to express, and to further the 
public interest in a greater availability of good 
reading materials. This goes beyond the well- 
being of libraries and publishers, as such. 

At the very core of our concerns have been 
the value of books in a free society and the 
necessity—-which is so imperative today—for a 
free and wide flow of the information, judgment, 
and analysis to be found in thoughtful books. 

We have also had a very real concern for the 
problems faced by the person who wants to 
read a book. The fact that about 12,000 books 
are published each year, that libraries circulate 
about one million volumes each day are im- 
pressive statistics, but titles in a publisher’s 
catalog and books on the shelves of the library 
do not reach many a potential reader. 

In altogether too many areas in the country, 
the person who wants to read a book faces two 
dificult problems. The first js to find out quickly 
and easily what books have been published on 
the subject in which he is interested. And then 
he is faced with another major problem—the 
problem of getting his hands on the books either 
by purchase or through a library, This is true 
of our potential reader whether he seeks books 
in an urban or a rural setting, and it is true 
whether he seeks to purchase the book or borrow 
it from a library, for the bookstore or library 
capable of offering a range of choice to the in- 
quiring reader is too often either nonexistent or 
ill-equipped in large areas of the country. 

In the consideration of these and allied con- 
cerns, the active cooperation of publishers and 





David H. Clift, guest editor 


librarians has covered wide areas, ranging from 
a greater availability of books to the freedom to 
read those books. Thus, we have worked together 
towards books and library service for thirty mil- 
lion rural Americans who are without local li- 
brary service, and have supported federal legis- 
lation in the form of the recently enacted Library 
Services Act. This Act offers the very great 
promise of books for all Americans, and the 
evident intention of the present economy-minded 
Congress to provide funds for the implementation 
of this social legislation is notable. 

Publishers and librarians have been concerned 
jointly with the development of lifetime reading _ 
habits in schools and colleges. We have been 
concerned about children’s books and the reading 
of children, about the economics of authorship 
and book distribution, about the scarcity of book 
stores, and about the shortage of librarians— 
the latter being as grave and as serious as the 
shortage of teachers and more serious insofar as 
the role and the mission of the book in our 
country is concerned. We have welcomed the 
emergence of the National Book Committee as 
an effective and important expression at the 
national level of citizen interest in and support 
of a wider and wiser use of the book. 

Most appropriate to this evening’s affair are 
the efforts that publishers and librarians have 
made together-against censorship. This found 
expression in a joint statement under the title 
Freedom to Read, prepared by the Westchester 
Conference of the American Library Association 
and the American Book Publishers Council in 
1953, subsequently endorsed by many individuals 
and groups, and recognized widely as a docu- 
ment of great influence and importance. 

In the final analysis, freedom from censorship 
and freedom to read rest in the actions of indi- 
vidual men and women. They rest in that instant 
of time, that moment of decision, when through 
personal judgment and conviction an individual 
resists the forces of pressure and risks the im- 
mediate social and political consequences by his 
act, Which may be unpopular to many. This is the 
bookstore owner who decides to stock and sell 
the book he is told not to; the librarian who will 
not give in to pressures that would reduce the 
library’s collection to, a level deemed suitable 
for children; the editor and publisher who give 
life to the proposition that books are among 
our greatest instruments of freedom. All of these 
by their actions and decisions turn aside those 
pressures towards conformity that would limit 
the range of inquiry and expression upon which 
our democracy and our culture depend. 
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a “point of reference” for your future library 


| 
With facts at your finger tips, in pleasant surroundings, 
research takes on added interest. Here, in this reference 
section, the ultimate in functional design is combined 
-with precedent setting “New Life” library furniture styling. 


lt invites use—like al] “New Life” units! 





JOHN E. SJÖSTRÖM COMPANY, INC. 


1717 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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Walt Disney’s = 
OUR FRIEND THE ATO) 
By Heinz Haber. With 125 color plates. The story of 


atomic research, from .Galileo to Einstein. “Fascinating, 


well-written, scientifically accurate . . . Outstanding 
illustrations add both interest and clarity.”—Junior 
Libraries. Grades 5-up. List price $6.65; Net $4.99 


FISHES 

By Herbert S. Zim, Ph.D. and Hurst H. Shoemaker, 
Ph.D. Junior Libraries says: “Another excellent ‘Golden 
Nature Guide.’ First purchase in Goldencraft edition for 


all libraries and all ages.” 278 fresh and salt water spe- 
cies in full color. Grades 5-up. List price $1.95; Net $1.49 


Walt Disney’s 


SECRETS OF LIFE 


By Rutherford Platt. Based on the Disney True-Life 
Adventure film. 100 Kedachromes and black-and-white 
drawings. Grades 5-up. List price $4; Net $2.99 


GOLDEN BOOK OF 


ASTRONOMY 


A Child’s Introduction to the Wonders of Space. By 
Rose Wyler and Gerald Ames. Hundreds of huge color 
pictures by John Polgreen. Grades 5-up. List price 
$5.32; Net $3.99 


GOLDEN TREASURY 


OF NATURAL HISTORY 


By Bertha M. Parker. A nature library in one volume. 
More than 500 striking, accurate color plates. Grades 
5-up. List price $6.65; Net $4.99 


GOLDEN BOOK OF SCIENCE 


An Introduction to Earth, Sea, Air, Plants, Animals, 
Man and His Inventions. By Bertha M. Parker. 450 
color pictures by Harry A. McNaught. Grades 5-up. 
List price $5.32; Net $3.99 
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olden Books about Science— 


for the classroom and the school library 


These colorful and thoroughly accurate volumes can 
enrich your school’s science program. As classroom 
texts or as supplementary reading, they offer the 
studerit a wealth of basic knowledge and stimulation 
for new learning. They are handsomely illustrated in 
\ full color. To withstand years of rough treatment, 
—ẹ they are bound in Goldencraft Library Binding: buck- 
ram on heavy binder’s board, Singer or, McKain sewed. 
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Life’s THE WORLD WE LIVE IN, 
Junior Edition 
By Lincoln Barnett, adapted by Jane Werner Watson. 


A spectacular volume, with 150 color paintings, maps, 
photographs. Grades 5-up. List price $6.65; Net $4.99 


Walt Disney’s 

LIVING DESERT 

Based, on the True-Life Adventure film. Narrative by 
Jane Werner Watson. Illustrated with Kodachromes 


and drawings by the Walt Disney Studio. Grades 5-up. 
List price $4; Net $2.99 


Walt Disney’s 
VANISHING PRAIRIE 


‘By Jane Werner Watson. Color photographs and draw- 


ings. The story of prairie birds and animals. Based on 
the True-Life Adventure film. Grades 5-up. List price 
$4; Net 2.99 





Golden Nature Guides 


These authoritative and beautiful books are 
written by leading naturalists, edited by Dr. 
Herbert S. Zim, and illustrated (each with 
over 100 color paintings) by outstanding 
artists. Grades 5-up. List price $1.95 each; 
Net $1.49 each. 


WEATHER MAMMALS 

Birros SEASHORES 

FISHES -STARS 

FLOWERS TREES 

INSECTS THE AMERICAN 

REPTILES AND SOUTHWEST 
AMPHIBIANS PHOTOGRAPHY 





For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Cloth Binding write to 
Simon and Schuster, Educational Division, 136 West 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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MEMO TO MEMBERS 


Recruiting to the Profession is being aided by a number of important efforts: 


In March 1957 the New York Life Insurance Company ran double-page advertise- 
ments SHOULD YOUR CHILD BE A LIBRARIAN in a number of national magazines, 
This has been reprinted in booklet form, widely distributed, and is now a 
permanent part of New York Life's excellent career service booklets. It 

has been distributed to approximately twenty-seven thousand librarians, 
Additional copies are available without charge from New York Life, 


United Educators, Inc, reprinted the article LIBRARIANSHIP from WORLD 
TOPICS YEAR BOOK and distributed it widely. This, too, is available 
to librarians in quantity without charge. 


WANTED - YOU: THE CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN, a leaflet presented by the 
Children's Library Association at the time of the Miami Beach Conference, 
is available in quantity through the ALA Publishing Department. The 
American Association of School Librarians is now preparing another 
pamphlet on recruiting, 


TO BE A LIBRARIAN, a general recruiting pamphlet, has been prepared at 
ALA Headquarters under the "Person-to-Person Recruiting" Program, 
Designed as a primary implement in bringing up prospects for librarian- 
ship, this pamphlet will be available without charge in a first printing 
of one hundred thousand copies by the time of the Kansas City Conference, 


At a time when rising prices continue to strain the budgets of libraries and 
. Librarians, it is good to be able to call attention to a striking 

exception to the trend ==- annual dues for libraries belonging to the 
Reprint Expediting Service (including a subscription to the Service's 
Quarterly Bulletin) have been cut from $25 to $5. This will be 
recognized as a bargain by those familiar with the Service; others are 
referred to Aaron Fessler's account of it in the October, 1956, ALA 
Bulletin. The Acquisition Section of the Resources and Technical 
Services Division now sponsors the Service which — though only in its 
second year of operation as a clearinghouse of information in the out- 
of~print field ~- has already been instrumental in bringing back into 
print more than thirty titles needed by librarians. Publishers have 
been cooperative and generous; but increased support by libraries is 
essential, and each new library membership will be a genuine contribu- 
tion to the success of this useful project. The address is Reprint 
Expediter, Cooper Union Library, Cooper Square, New York 3, New York. 


SOUTH PACIFIC will be playing in Kansas City during the ALA Conference. For 
information and tickets write directly to Starlight Theatre Association, 


1217 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


. (aed — SV OW Sm, 


| Grace T, Stevenson 
May 1957 Deputy Executive Secretary 
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(oma wid see al Booth #82 


Y ka new Fall children’s books and a selection of 
leading books for adults by such authors as Catherine 
Drinker Bowen,* Mazo de la Roche,* John P. Mar- 
quand, Ogden Nash, Samuel Eliot Morison,* Ruth 
Painter Randall, Louise Hall Tharp, Sean O’Faolain,* 
Brian Moore,* Nina Fletcher Little (THe ABBY ALDRICH 
ROCKEFELLER Fork Arr Correction), and Tom Lea 
(the forthcoming Tue Kinc Rancu, in two volumes, 
illustrated by the author). 

% Atlantic Monthly Press Books 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
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HE'S REACHING FOR MORE 
THAN HE KNOWS! 





Through The Book of Knowledge Discover the modern Book of Knowledge! 
: 20 volumes—7700 pages—of enrichment 
he will enter the wonderful material for classroom and library . 
Quick fact-finding cross-index plus 
world of reading and live concise fact entries - 12,347 illustrations 


(2078 in color): big, dramatic bleed 
photographs, drawings, modern 
charts and 170 maps. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE? _. 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
A publication of THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC.® 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N Y. 


in it the rest of his life. 
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Here’s your time saving guide to 
what happened last year in every field 


of activity — a book containing over a 
half million facts condensed from the OT y O i i 


news that appeared in The Times. 
For quick reference, this wealth of 

source material is organized under 

thousands of different headings that NOW 

identify subjects, persons, organiza- 


tions and geographical locations. 
Under each heading, the events are 





listed and summarized in chronological The 1956 volume of 
The New York Times Index 


order, 

The summaries are so complete that 
in many cases your questions are an- 
swered then and there. But if further 
information is needed, The Index 
speeds up your search. It gives you the 
date on which the story appeared in 
The New York Times. It even tells 
you what page and column to turn to. 

And the dates serve another pur- 
pose: they enable you to use The Index 
in locating stories in other news pub- 
lications you keep on file. 

The 1956 volume of The New York 
Times Index is printed on enduring 
rag paper, and bound in library buck- 
ram. You can get a copy for only $45 
($46 outside the U.S.). Better still, you 
can order it with a one year subscrip- 
tion to the twice-a-month Index at a 
combination rate of $70 for both pub- 
lications — a saving of $20. 

Your staff will want this complete 
and easy-to-use guide to the news of 
1956. The supply is limited — if you 
haven’t ordered your copy, don’t delay. 


The New York Times 


Library Services Department 
Times:Square, New York 86, N. Y. 
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Julian Boyd, left, oae of the 
judges of the Liberty and 
Justice Book Awards, pre- 
sents a scroll to Alpheus 
Thomas Mason, $5000 
award winner in the history 
and biography category. In 
the center is Mr. Downs, 
chairman of the ALA Intel- 
lectual Freedom Commit- 
tee, which administered the 
awards. 


LIBERTY AND JUSTICE IN BOOKS 


When, on April 25, 1957, in New York City, 
the American Library Association presented 
the first Liberty and Justice Book Awards, 
it was furnishing another demonstration of 
its long-time concern with American tradi- 
tions of freedom. 

Awards to books and authors are multi- 
farious and constantly proliferating. A mere 
listing of them fills several pages in the Pub- 
lishers Weekly’s annual summary. Why then 
another series of prizes? 

New awards can only be justified, it is 
reasonable to suggest, if they give substantial 
recognition to an area of writing and pub- 
lishing deserving of wider public attention. 
If this criterion is valid, there is no field 
more important or more appropriate for the 
American Library Association to engage in 
than that dealt with by the Liberty and Justice 
Book Awards. 

Matters of intellectual freedom are often 
in the forefront of American librarians’ atten- 
tion. They have vigorously opposed censor- 
ship in any form, ranging from such compara- 
tively innocuous acts as book labeling and 
loyalty oaths to shocking examples of book 
burning. Among the highlights of the past 


by Robert B. Downs 


twenty years, it would be pertinent to men- 
tion the Association’s approval in 1939 of 
the Library Bill of Rights, a document stating 
certain fundamental principles which, with 
occasional revisions, has been widely accepted 
as a guide by librarians and library ‘trustees 
of the country. There followed a shert time 
later the creation of the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Freedom. Since 1940 this Committee 
has been given chief responsibility by the 
Association for guarding the rights of the 
library user. 

But it is the present decade which, on the 
one hand, has witnessed the most vio ent as- 
saults on freedom of information and, on the 
other, the most unyielding defense cf such 
freedoms by the library profession. Among 
actions by the ALA that stand out are a strong 
resolution, in 1951, against labeling of books 
in libraries; a fighting statement on the Ameri- 
can information libraries overseas, adopted in 
the midst of the McCarthy investigations in 
1953; and a resounding manifesto on the 
freedom to read, adopted jointly by the Ameri- 
can Library Association and the American 
Book Publishers Council, also in 1953. Con- 


cerning the last statement, a New York Times 
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editorial commented: “The librarians . 
produced and accepted in their manifesto a 
document that seems today to belong, civilian 
and unofficial though it is, with America’s 
outstanding state papers.” 

It is gratifying to note that Martin Merson 
in his The Private Diary of a Public Servant 
gives the librarians credit for turning the 
tide in the national hysteria over book purg- 
ing and book burning which seized the country 
a few years ago. “The librarians’ courageous 
statement,” reported Mr. Merson, “seemingly 
had awakened the country as nothing else 
had.” 

With this notable tradition of acting as 
champion of the freedom to read, freedom 
of inquiry, and related rights, there was no 
hesitation on the Association’s part when, last 
year, the Fund for the Republic proposed the 
establishment of a series which has come to 
be known as the ALA Liberty and Justice 
Book Awards. Insofar as there have been ex- 
pressions of sentiment from the membership, 
the Association takes pride and satisfaction in 
sponsoring a program so central to its interests 
and objectives. 

In organizing a plan for the awards, it was 
decided that three categories would be recog- 
nized: contemporary problems and affairs, 
history and biography, and imaginative litera- 
ture (fiction, poetry, or published drama). 
In each category, a distinguished panel of 
three judges was appointed to choose the prize- 
winning book. For the initial awards, the 
jurors were as follows: 

Contemporary problems and affairs: Her- 
bert Brucker, editor, Hartford (Conn.) Cou- 
rant, and chairman, Committee on Freedom of 
Information, American Society of Newspaper 
Editors; William O. Douglas, Associate Jus- 
tice, U.S. Supreme Court; and Margaret Chase 
Smith, U.S. Senator from Maine. 

History and biography: Julian P. Boyd, 
Professor of History, Princeton University, 
and editor, Thomas Jefferson Papers; Mar- 
garet Clapp, president, Wellesley College; and 
Henry S. Commager, Professor of History, 
Columbia University and Amherst College. 

Imaginative literature: Arna Bontemps, li- 
brarian, Fisk University; George R. Stewart, 
Professor of English, University of California; 
and Allen Tate, poet and critic. 
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For the purpose of the awards, the areas 
with which the three categories are concerned 
are broadly defined, going well beyond the 
usual interpretation of “intellectual freedom.” 
Specifically, the scope is “freedom of speech, 
press and association; tolerance for indi- 
vidual social, religious and cultural differ- 
ences; equal opportunity; the Bill of Rights; 
censorship; restrictions on personal liberty; 
the anti-libertarian threats of dictatorship and 
totalitarianism; pressures for conformity.” 

One of the most heartening aspects of the 
competition was the wholehearted response of 
the book publishers. Over sixty publishers 
submitted a total of some 225 titles for con- 
sideration. Of these works, about ninety 
classified in contemporary problems, a similar 
number in history and biography, and half 
as many in imaginative literature. Some titles 
were, of course, rather peripheral to the main 
issues of liberty and justice. Nevertheless, the 
extent of book publishing in the field is 
astonishing. It is a tribute to the publishers’ 
recognition of the fundamental bearing of 
these themes on the great American heritage. 
Comparatively few such books are commer- 
cially profitable and some are mainly of inter- 
est to specialists. In toto, however, they consti- 
tute a major contribution to the literature of 
the subject and their cumulative impact on the 
nation’s thought can hardly fail to be sig- 
nificant. 

Likewise, it is gratifying to find that so 
many first-rate writers are preoccupied with 
our basic rights and freedoms. The fact is 
indicative of the enduring attraction of these 
topics, especially when they are under attack 
and misunderstood in various quarters of the 
world. 

The three juries for the ALA Liberty and 
Justice Awards began receiving books from 
the publishers in early December and thus 
had several months for leisurely reading and 
deliberation before coming together late in 
March to reach their final decisions. 

In the category of contemporary problems 
and affairs, Messr. Brucker and Douglas and 
Mrs. Smith chose William H. Whyte Jr.’s 
The Organization Man (Simon and Schuster). 
Whyte is the forty-year old Assistant Manag- 
ing Editor of Fortune magazine and author of 
Is Anybody Listening? In The Organization 
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Man he explores some of the ideologies that 
have accompanied the growth of large-scale 
corporations, in particular the bureaucratiza- 
tion of modern society and its effect upon 
middle class or “junior executive” Americans. 
The award-winning book in history and 
biography chosen by Messrs. Boyd and Com- 
mager and Miss Clapp was Alpheus Thomas 
Mason’s Harlan Fiske Stone: Pillar of the Law 
(Viking Press). This is the first full-dress 
biography of the twelfth Chief Justice of the 
United States. Professor Mason’s monumental 
work traces Stone’s career in detail from his 
childhood in rugged New England to his final 
occupancy of the highest seat of judicial 
power. The Chief. Justice’s story, as one com- 
mentator pointed out, “is an illuminating 
chapter in the history of the American struggle 
for government strong enough to promote the 
general welfare but not so strong as to im- 
peril cherished rights.” In the twenty-one 
years during which Stone was on the bench 
the Supreme Court underwent unprecedented 
changes. The Stone biography is a fitting com- 
panion work for Mason’s classic study of 
another Supreme Court justice: Brandeis: A 
Free Man’s Life. 
- The third prize-winner, in imaginative liter- 
ature, selected by Messrs. Bontemps, Stewart, 
and Tate, was James Thurber’s Further Fables 
for Our Time (Simon and Schuster). In the 
style of Aesop and La Fontaine, but with a 
barbed tip of contemporary significance, 
Thurber points up, in some 46 brief illustrated 
fables, the faults and foibles of modern man. 
The jury’s citation reads: 


James Thurber, in Further Fables for Our Time, 
has given another demonstration of Mark 
Twain’s belief that in the cause of humanity 
one of the most effective weapons is humor. 
Utilizing in these fables, as in his earlier ones, 
a technique as old as Aesop and the Book of 
Judges, he has demonstrated that a moral tale 
need not be a dulpompous or an allegory an 
apeliot. In the great line of succession in our 
American bestiary, along with Moby Dick, Br’er 
Rabbit and Mickey Mouse, we hail the wrongly- 
accused collie, the liberty-loving mongoose, the 
intellectually-stable lemming and the rest of this 
barnyard and menagerie. Dum vivent, florebit 
libertas. [For non-classical readers: while they 
live, liberty will flourish. ] 





The Fund for the Republic is gratified, 
though not surprised, to find that the 
Intellectual Freedom Committee of the 
American Library Association has lived 
up to an illustrious record in its manege- 
ment of the Liberty and Justice Book 
Awards. The quality of the Committze's 


work is shown by the distinction of the 

jurors, the response of authors and pub- 

lishers to the program, and the stature of 
the books honored. 

ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, president 

The Fund for the Republic, Inc. 


Inevitably, since the number of awards was 
limited, some important and worthwhile books 
had to be bypassed. The judges did net wish 
to have these titles overlooked or neglected, 
however, and therefore listed several honor- 
able mentions. In the category of histcry and 
biography, there were mentioned the late 
Zechariah Chafee’s Three Human Rights in 
the Constitution of 1787 (University ef Kan- 
sas Press) and Blessings of Liberty (Lippin- 
cott), and Walter Gellhorn’s Individuel Free- 
dom and Governmental Restraints (Louisiana 
State University Press). For contemporary 
problems and affairs, Margaret Meac’s New 
Worlds for Old (Morrow) received high 
praise and an honorable mention. In imagina- 
tive literature, the honorable mentions in- 
cluded Borden Deal’s Walk Through the 
Valley (Scribner), David Karp’s All Honor- 
able Men (Knopf), Shirley E. Pfoutz’s 
Whipping Boy (Messner), Reginald Rose's 
Six Television Plays (Simon and Schuster), 
James Morton Smith’s Freedom’s Fetters 
(Cornell University Press), and Elizabeth 
Spencer’s Voice at the Back Door (McGraw- 
Hill). 

Each of the three winning authors received 
a prize of $5,000. In commending the awards, 
Frank O’Neill of the Cleveland New: noted, 
“At last a prize competition has been worked 
out for American writers with cash awards 
attached instead of the traditional plaque, 
medal, or beautifully engraved citation—all 
of which are distinguished by their capacity 
to gather dust.” Continuing in the same vein, 
Mr. O’Neill refers to “writers, those shameless 
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materialists who have the quaint notion that 
art is wonderful, but is more wonderful if it 
can bring in grocery money.” This realistic 
and hard-headed view was in accord with one 
of the stated aims of the Awards—to encour- 
age authors and publishers to create dis- 
tinguished contributions to the American 
tradition of liberty and justice and “to give 
substantial recognition to those who do so.” 

The Awards presented in April were for 
books published in 1956. A similar series of 
awards will be given early in 1958 for books 
issued in 1957. Whether the program will 
continue beyond that date is not yet deter- 
mined. 

In addition to the presentations to authors, 
the publishers of prize-winning books receive 
citations. These beautiful scrolls are, of 
course, open to Mr. O’Neill’s dust-gathering 
charge, but presumably most publishers are 
not so immediately pressed for “grocery 
money.” By no means incidentally, one of the 
valuable results of the Awards will be to help 
cement friendly relations between publishers 





CONFERENCE SPEAKER 





John W. Gardner, president, Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York, will speak on “The Rise 
of Educated Talent” at the first general ses- 
sion of the Kansas City Conference, Monday, 
June 24, at 8:30 p.m. 
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and librarians. As members of the book world, 
each highly dependent upon the other, these 
two groups need to maintain close liaison at 
many points. In no sphere is their cooperation 
more indispensable than in the maintenance 
of the rights with which the ALA Awards are 
concerned. In the past several years, a joint 
committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion and the American Book Publishers Coun- 
cil has met frequently to consult on such 
matters and to promote undertakings of 
mutual interest. 

After the recent tragic upheaval in Hungary 
and the struggles of the Poles and other satel- 
lite peoples to achieve some measure of free- 
dom, there can scarcely be anyone who fails 
to realize that liberty and justice are the most 
vital issues in today’s world. Nevertheless, 
there are some cautious individuals who would 
prefer to soft-pedal such topics, at least in 
their application to the United States. Their 
motto is to let sleeping dogs lie. Rather com- 
placently and smugly, they assume that “it 
can’t happen here,” and prefer not to stir up 
the animals even by discussions of these con- 
troversial matters. Unquestionably, the intel- 
lectual climate is healthier at the present time 
than it was five years ago. Nevertheless, a 
reading of the National Book Committee 
Quarterly (Winter 1957) on “The Freedom 
to Read,” the ALA Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee’s Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom 
for March 1957, and the last several numbers 
of the American Book Publishers Council’s 
Censorship Bulletin must convince the most 
skeptical that many of the rights we take for 
granted are under constant attack. The battle 
for liberty, freedom and justice is never com- 
pletely won. Every era of our history has been 
afflicted with the problem in one form or 
another. That is why “eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty” if we are to avoid “tyranny 
over the mind of man,” to use Jefferson’s 
famous phrases. 

It is an essential article of the true li- 
brarian’s credo that books and reading are 
one of the most effective, if not the most effec- 
tive, mediums to promote intelligent under- 
standing of such great issues as these. If the 
ALA Liberty and Justice Book Awards can 
contribute significantly to this broad objec- 
tive, they will have served their purpose. 
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LIBRARIES TODAY AND TOMORROW 


by David H. Clift 
Executive Secretary, American Library 
The following address was made on Found- 


ers Day, February 22, 1957, at the University 
of Kentucky. 








A return to Kentucky is surely the pleasantest 
thing that can happen. This is especially true 
when one returns to the place where kind 
friends guided him into the best of all careers 
—being a librarian. It becomes particularly 
pleasant when the return is joined with an 
occasion designed to honor the service of 
Kentucky librarians to Kentucky. 

I am not going to try and talk about the 
past of Kentucky’s libraries. You know that 
much better than I. Nor will I try and deal 
too much with the present, for you are living 
it and I only read about it. Let me, instead, 
talk about the future, where I shall be on 
safer grounds because of the tolerance nor- 
mally accorded those who gaze into the future. 

However, a brief look at the past and the 
present suggests much of what may be ahead. 
About a generation ago, according to the 
American Library Directory, Kentucky had 
48 public libraries containing a total of just 
under 600,000 volumes, almost half of which 
were in the Louisville Free Library. The edu- 
cational and professional libraries contained 
461,000 volumes, about one-sixth of which 
were in the University of Kentucky library, 
then as now the largest such institutional li- 
brary in the state. The state’s 17 high school 
libraries had a total of 65,000 volumes. Al- 
together, there were around a million volumes 
in libraries in the state. 

From 71,000 volumes in 1927, the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky library has grown to 
about 750,000 volumes with collections so 
rich in content that the library has become 
a member of the Association of Research Li- 
braries, a small group embracing those institu- 
tions with significant research collections. 


Association 


Public libraries generally have moved for- 
ward, although slowly. The forward-looking 
and imaginative progress of the Louisville 
Free Library has earned it a place amcrg the 
nation’s top libraries. A most significant gain 
has occurred in the field of school libraries, 
there now being upwards of 600 high school 
libraries in the state. 

In considering the role of the library today 
and in the future, we need to think first of 
the United States of today and tomorrow. We 
have an expanding economy. We have an in- 
creasing population. We have more stadents 
in our schools and colleges, and all of these 
will increase significantly in the next decade. 
Add to these expectations of growth the likeli- 
hood that automation, now just around the 
corner, will be well into our lives before this 
university library celebrates its seven‘y-fifth 
anniversary. We will then have peop e need- 
ing to learn new skills for they will ne longer 
be tenders of machines; the machines will 
tend themselves and people will face to a 
greater extent than ever before the meed for 
continuous education and reeducation. There 
will be more leisure. There will be more of 
us—and we will live longer. 

In trying to evaluate the role of the library 
in our present day society, we need also to 
recognize certain general limitations in the 
library economy and practice of today. 

Number one: While we can be gkad there 
are so many individual libraries in the coun- 
try—and there are at least 7500 public library 
systems and about 2000 college and umiversity 
and junior college libraries—one zan also 
harbor the uncomfortable feeling that maybe 
there are too many libraries, particularly too 
many small public libraries. The question we 
must ask ourselves is: Is it reasonabk to ex- 
pect a small community to tax itself enough 
to provide good library service? There is a 
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level at which libraries must be financially 
supported if the community is to realize a fair 
return upon its tax dollar. We know that 
spread throughout the land are far too many 
substandard and inadequate public libraries. 
The tax burden of the small community will 
get no easier and certain community needs— 
schools for example—will have a_ priority. 
Many solutions are possible. Many are being 
tried. Perhaps the best solution rests in co- 
operation. 

This does not necessarily mean consolida- 
tion of libraries; it certainly does not mean 
that the large should absorb the small. The 
best answer seems to rest in planned, co- 
operative, joint action among all the libraries. 

This could start in many ways. One that 
I cherish would make my library card good 
in all the communities near me. If the library 
card is honored by several libraries in a 
given locality, think how much the reader is 
benefited, and at no appreciable added cost 
to the libraries concerned. This is only one 
example in a concept that is gaining wide- 
spread approval—the concept of larger units 
of service in which libraries join together into 
systems of libraries. The point is that we are 
at a time in our economy and in our national 
life when libraries must work together, shar- 
ing their services and materials. Without this 
joint action, most American public libraries 
may never be able to meet the needs of their 
communities. 

Let’s admit another thing—and here I 
am treading on dangerous ground. Andrew 
Carnegie did more for library service in this 
country than any single benefactor. He be- 
lieved in libraries and he did something about 
it. However, I suspect we must conclude that 
maybe he built too many libraries in too many 
communities that could not then and cannot 
now meet the cost of providing anything other 
than the most inadequate library service. Per- 
haps the communities were at fault—if there 
be a fault—in accepting gifts that they could 
not maintain. 

Isn’t it strange? The public library is as 
much a part of the American tradition as the 
little red school house. We are, rightly so, 
proud of it. Every one is for the library; even 
a Congressman who was against the Library 
Services Bill had to admit on the floor of the 
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House of Representatives that one might just 
as well be against motherhood as against li- 
braries. But too few do enough about it. And 
finally, let us admit that the libraries in the 
country at this midpoint in the twentieth cen- 
tury are still far below the achievement of 
their full potentiality of educational service to 
the nation. 

If you will grant me that this is the case, 
then who is going to do what about it? The 
Congress of the United States has taken one 
important step in its passage of the Library 
Services Bill. The Library Services Act will 
mean much to Kentucky. The rural population 
of the state accounts for about 63 per cent of 
the population and 60 per cent of this rural 
population is without library service. This 
compares with the fact that only 10 per cent 
of the urban population is without such serv- 
ice. In operating expenditures for local public 
library service, Kentucky ranks with the less 
favored states. It spends about 53 cents per 
capita for all expenses and about ten cents 
per person for books. Almost 42 per cent of 
the total population is without local public li- 
brary service. Only eight other states are 
worse off. 

This situation can be helped by the Library 
Services Act. This legislation is a partnership 
attempt by the states and the Federal Govern- 
ment under which library services and books 
will be taken to rural areas in the country 
now without such services or with inadequate 
services. It represents a partnership whereby 
the Federal Government agrees to help, for a 
limited period, in the stimulation of library 
services in rural areas. Most of the states have 
acted quickly in accepting their share of the 
partnership. Twenty-five states have submitted 
plans to the U. S. Commissioner of Education 
for the year ending June 30, 1957. Almost 
without exception the states have indicated 
their desire and their ability to match the 
full $7,500,000 that it is hoped will be avail- 
able in 1957-58. Actually the amount in the 
President’s budget for the Library Services 
Act is only $3,000,000, but it is hoped that 
the Congress will see to it that its intent in 
passing the legislation is carried out. 

The Library Service Act did not, by any 
means, come about solely because of librarians. 
Individual citizens played the more important 
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part. And this citizenship interest will affect 
greatly the role that libraries can play in the 
future. There is an increased interest on the 
part of the citizen, the person who not only 
pays the bills but the one for whom libraries 
exist. This is not new; we have for a long 
time had this interest as expressed by trustees 
and other public-spirited individuals and 
groups. But it is more pronounced now than 
ever before. Let me cite a few examples. 

There is the Kentucky bookmobile project 
which attracted attention throughout the whole 
country. Here the citizens of Kentucky recog- 
nized the need for an improved library situ- 
ation. They sought, in their words, to “hurry 
up history a bit” and get the bookmobiles 
rolling at a pace that would attempt to match 
the need. 

At the national level, there is the National 
Book Committee. This group of nationally 
known individuals, which includes two Ken- 
tuckians, seeks a wider and wiser use of books. 
The members of the National Book Committee 
believe deeply that the library is most essen- 
tial in getting books to people and they see 
clearly that the status and effectiveness of the 
library must be strengthened and improved. 
It must, above all, be understood. 

There is “Operation Library,” which is a 
national project of the Jaycees. This seeks to 
bring about better citizen understanding of 
library needs and contributions and to lay the 
groundwork for better library support across 
the nation. 

There is the increased interest of corporate 
foundations in the improvement of libraries 
in institutions of higher education. There is 
the establishment. by the Ford Foundation, 
of the Council on Library Resources which 
hopes, from research and study, “to make it 
possible for libraries to perform more effec- 
tively than they do now as aids to the prosecu- 
tion of research for educational, scientific, 
and business organizations.” 


What do all these considerations, be they past, 
present, or future, suggest concerning the 
role of the library in Kentucky as well as 
elsewhere throughout the United States for 
today and tomorrow? 

Increased school enrollment will surely lead 
to a better recognition of the library as an 
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The 1957 University of Kentucky Founders Day 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of tae uni- 
versity library. President Frank G. Dickey pre- 
sented plaques for distinguished achievement 
in librarianship to Margaret I. King, lebrarian 
of the university for thirty-six years, after whom 
the present library is named, and to David H. 
Clift. Mr. Clift’s plaque is pictured abore. 


integral part of the school. Increased college 
enrollments will mean a greater relianee upon 
books and other library materials not enly for 
the normal process of education but for re- 
search. 

More leisure, the need for reeducation of 
the civilian labor force, the growing number 
of the aged—all these social changes will cause 
society to require and expect more ef its li- 
braries. 

A special requirement which it cam be ex- 
pected that society will take most seriously 
is a better provision of library services to 
children. This will include not only the avail- 
ability of the great classics of literature and 
the best books of today but guidance in the 
development of lifetime reading habits and an 
understanding of life as this can come from 
placing the right books in the hands of chil- 
dren at the right time. This means mcre books 
and it means skilled and thoughtful teachers 
and librarians working together. What hap- 
pens to the minds of children today deter- 
mines the way in which they will cerry their 
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responsibilities as adults tomorrow. 

We read much today about undesirable 
literature finding its way into the hands of 
children and we are concerned about this in 
relation to the rising tide of juvenile de- 
linquency. I do not believe that censorship 
will ever solve the problem of undesirable 
literature reaching children through various 
outlets, particularly the newsstand. The way 
out is not through denial and censorship but 
through placing before children better books 
and interpreting these books wisely. If we 
cannot believe that the young can develop 
judgment and taste and eventually accept the 
good and reject the bad, we must, indeed, 
worry about the future of the race. 

Instead of worrying about whether Johnny 
reads and what Johnny reads, we can per- 
haps be more concerned because Johnny’ 
father and mother do not read. 

Gerald W. Johnson in commenting on the 
role of the public library recalls that Bertrand 
Russell once observed that 


a man is equal to that which he understands, 
from which one may infer that if an American 
understood the modern world he would be equal 
to it. This may be an optimistic view, but the 
converse is unquestionable: If he does not under- 
stand it, his chance of being equal to the occa- 
sion is remote. 


If he is to understand better, he must have 
easy and rapid access to the truth. He must 
read. The easiest pathway to knowledge and 
information, for the majority of our citizens. 
is through the library. But he still must read 
—and we are very nearly a nation of non- 
readers. Therefore I submit that an important 
function of libraries of all types in the future 
in Kentucky or elsewhere is to aid in the 
development of good reading habits on the 
part of the people. 

In a world in which the adult is hard put 
to cope with the ideas that strive for and 
require his attention, reading still remains the 
single most important form of communication 
available to him and the most effective tool 
for his continuing education, and reading is 
one of the good things in life. It is good in 
itself and, like a good wine, needs no bush. 
It is a factor of great importance in the indi- 
vidual’s development. 
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Persons who read—and too few do read— 
do so for many different reasons, as different 
as men are different one from the other. We 
read as one of the tasks of daily living. We 
read, particularly in these confused times, to 
understand the trials that beset mankind and 
to help keep even our sense of balance in a 
changing world. We read consciously, to ad- 
vance ourselves either in our social spheres 
or in our fields of endeavor. We read because 
we seek to understand many viewpoints and to 
evaluate many situations in order that we may 
bring an intelligent interest to our community 
life and to our daily work. We read to escape 
the world of reality just as we must read to 
live in that world. We read because we like to, 
and we read because we must. 

The library plays an important part in the 
encouragement of reading at all age levels 
through the children’s room in the public li- 
brary, the school library, the public library, 
and the college and university library. 

College and university libraries are, on the 
whole, now recognizing an obligation to 
develop adult readers on the campus. The 
neglect of this responsibility was not so signi- 
ficant two generations ago when only 4 per 
cent of the college age population received 
any higher education. Now more than a third 
of the eighteen to twenty-one age group at- 
tend college, and the figure may rise to 50 per 
cent in the next fifteen years. 

To make all students lifetime readers is 
the hope of college and university librarians 
and faculty alike. And while students cannot 
be made to use the library or read books they 
can be vastly more encouraged than is perhaps 
now the case. Many years ago Ralph Waldo 
Emerson recognized this problem and offered 
an Emersonian solution. He wrote that 


the colleges, while they provide us with libraries, 
furnish no professor of books: and I think no 
chair is so wanted. In a library we are sur- 
rounded by many hundred of dear friends, but 
they are imprisoned by an enchanter in these 
paper and leathern boxes; and though they know 
us . . . they must not speak until spoken to. 


The role of the library then in the future can 
be glimpsed best in terms of the people it must 
serve and the society in which these people live 
and hope and dream and work. We can make 
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some general conclusions concerning that role. 

The library must, along with the parent and 
teacher, help the child develop a set of values. 
It can, as an indispensable part of his school 
life, help in the long process of making edu- 
cation meaningful. It must, in his college days, 
add to and help him interpret even the finest 
of instruction. It must, when he is finished 
with his formal education, recognize that 
while he may be improved he is most cer- 
tainly not finished, and offer him the resources 
by which his education can go on. The library 
must be prepared to change as society changes; 
it must improvise; it must constantly study its 
community in order to anticipate and meet its 


needs. Perhaps in the broadest concept the | 


role of the library is to serve as the memory 
and conscience of mankind, to record his 
failures and his triumphs, to keep for all to 
see his errors and his tragedies, his good- 
nesses and even his crimes; to serve freely the 
inquiring mind; to lend the solace of great 
thoughts and to give guidance in practical 
affairs; to record mankind’s experiments so 
that the next generation does not have to start 


all over again; to remind man of his heritage 
while helping him create the heritage he 
leaves behind. 

The library crossed the Allegheny moun- 
tains to come to Kentucky. The beginning was 
memorable. The present promises much for 
the future. The end result we cannot see, nor 
will we ever. We can believe it will be worthy 
of the Commonwealth and worthy of all who 
have labored under difficult conditions and, 
while laboring, dreamed of better things to 
come, knowing full well that “better is the 
end of a thing than the beginning thereof: 
and the patient in spirit is better than the 
proud in spirit.” 





Library Equipment and Supplies in the 
July-August Issue 


The annual list of library equipment and sup- 
plies will appear as usual in the July-August is- 
sue of the ALA Bulletin. Watch for this listing 
of products, all conveniently arranged under sub- 
ject and manufacturer. It will be more complete 
this year than ever before. 





New Revised Edition 


INTERNATIONAL ATLAS OF THE 
ITALIAN TOURING CLUB 


6th edition, totally revised. 


Format 20” x 14%”. 


93 large-scale maps on 173 pages and 156 smaller detail maps. 


Names are adopted from the official terminology of the country represented, 
with Italian translations on the reverse. 





Available now in looseleaf form in ring binder, allowing for insertion of revised maps at 
a later date. The Index of over 250,000 names will be available as a separate bound 


volume. Summer 1957. 


The Atlas bound together with Index in one volume (not looseleaf) will be available 


Fall 1957. 


Price of Atlas and Index (either format) 


$98.00 ppd. 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World’s Leading International Booksellers 
31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


OUR 85TH ANNIVERSARY 


1872-1957 
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POPULAR 


LOW Ben 
for your “Do It Yourself” readers 


The big swing in modern reading is to books that show “how-to-do-it” 
These books are read with avid interest and used to create all manner of 
stimulating projects. Popular Mechanics has been the outstanding 
publisher of functional books for nearly three generations. Here are brand 
new Popular Mechanics titles you’ll want to add to your functional 
book department... get ready to honor requests for these titles! 





POPULAR MECHANICS 


ELECTRONICS 
MADE EASY 


Starts with basic fundamentals and 
offers extensive non-technical 
background in the fascinating world © 
‘of electronics. Includes plans for building HI-FI, 
transistor radios, inter-com sets, wireless broadcaster, 
etc. Hundreds of pictures and diagrams. Highly instructive. 
interesting to both teens and adults. 192 pages— $2.95 


POPULAR MECHANICS 


HOW TO TEMPT 
A FISH 


Just out~a complete guide to 
successful fishing. Covers such varied 
subjects as fly casting, bait casting, 
spin fishing, salt water fishing, ice fishing and many more. 
With increased leisure time, the family is turning to 
outdoor activities. Many 4-COLOR pictures. 

140 pages~— $2.50 
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POPULAR MECHANICS 


Getting Started With 
POWER TOOLS 


Most every homeowner has some power 

tools... and wants more. This new book 

explains the function of each power tool, small and 

large, and suggests how to buy for full satisfaction. Includes 

many valuable short cuts and operating hints for power 

tools. “Must reading” for today’s handyman-homeowner. 
156 pages — $2.50 


#8828 086¢2200082066808088808608220068808080868808866 2 


POPULAR MECHANICS 


LAWN and GARDEN 
- BOOK 


Answers every question about lawn and all 
garden care, including preparing soi! MY 
for a lawn, planting, selection of seed, i 
landscaping, etc. Written in easy to understand language 
that guides the reader through each step leading to 

a well landscaped plot of land. Invaluable for the 

new homeowner. 188 pages-—- $2.50 


SCHeeoeeseenseseseseeeveeoeHeeegeHeeoneeoeneaeeseoeaoeneegeneaeaHgeeseeeoenvneosesegeseaoeeouenesennegees 


SPECIAL INVITATION 
POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS will be at the 
A.L.A. CONVENTION June 23-29, in Kansas. City 


Our booth number is 175 and the latch string will be out from opening until closing. Stop 
in and talk with us ... or just to rest your weary bones... but do come! We have a lot 
of new surprises in store and we can promise you an interesting time. 

eeeesceoaeeeeseevoeneoeoeeeaseteovssecooenvoeoecsocoaevoesevn eons eseeoenatseeneevaeaen eases eaaeeve 


Order from your library jobber or direct 


POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS sizes" 
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LIFE R 


Publishers of 


ues 








Published 1950. 


Published 1951 Published 1955 Published 1957 
Now out of print | 


„.. producers of [A] filmstrips based on 
these and other major pictorial essays in 


the fields of 


HISTORY 


ART 
SCIENCE 
RELIGION 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


LI FE Flimstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 


Please send me your illustrated catalog of color and black-and- 
white filmstrips. All LIFE Filmstrips are 35mm, single frame. 


Name 
School or Library - 


Address 
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Far from it! They are strictly utili- 
tarian and the more they come down off the shelves — 
the more they circulate, the more they are used, the bet- 
ter they serve their purpose of bringing entertainment, 
instruction and education to everybody. They get a lot of 
wear and a lot of hard usage, and eventually they need 
new bindings. 


When that time comes — specify HOLLISTON ROXITE 
BUCKRAM and you will find that bindings will wear longer 
and stand up better even under the most rugged handling. 
That's because HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM is especially 
designed for hard usage, combining good looks and 
attractive colors with specially "built-in" wearing qualities, 
qualities which are always present in the big family of 


HOLLISTON 
BINDING FABRICS 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK © CHICAGO © PHILADELPHIA © MILWAUKEE ® SAN FRANCISCO 
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BOOKMOBILE SERVICE TODAY | STARTING FROM SCRATCH 


by Doris Wood 


In this second article in the bookmobile series 
Miss Wood tells the story of the Clermont 
County Public Library, Batavia, Ohio, where 
she is librarian. Before coming to Baiavia in 
1955 she had worked in the New York Public 
Library, the Columbus (Ohio) Public Library, 
and as librarian of the John McIntyre Public 
Library, Zanesville, Ohio. She has also done 
demonstration work for the West Virginia Li- 
brary Commission and has served as book- 
mobile librarian in Troy, Ohio. She is a 
graduate of the Columbia University library 
school. 





For many years all Ohio counties exeept one 
supported some sort of public library. Cler- 
mont County was entirely without public li- 
brary service until the fall of 1955. This seems 
strange, since it is directly east of Hamilton 
County, the home of the Public Library of 
Cincinnati and Hamilton County, the first 
county library and still one of the best in 
Ohio. 

Periodic agitation had occurred in Cler- 
mont County for the establishment of a li- 
brary. As early as 1925 the Farm Bureau went 
on record as urging the immediate organiza- 
tion of a library. After the passage of the 
intangible tax law in the 1930’s, which was 
the new basis of support for Ohio libraries, 
further efforts were made but to no avail. The 
county PTA Council took the establishment 
of a county library as one of its major proj- 
ects in 1946, 1947 and 1948. Through its 
efforts this issue was placed on the ballot in 
1948 and passed with a margin of five to one. 
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As a result, a seven member board was ap- 
pointed and formally organized in 1949. 

With high hopes the new board studied con- 
ditions and worked with the state library on 
possible service methods. Should they start 
their own library with all the attendant de- 
tail, or could they possibly contract with 
Cincinnati for service? Finally, deciding that 
the probable growth of the county made the 
establishment of an independent library wiser, 
a budget totalling $42,500 was prepared and 
presented to the County Budget Commission. 
This body refused to allow funds then and 
refused similar requests for the succeeding 
four or five years. 

One year an effort was made to go over 
the head of the local budget commission to the 
State Board of Tax Appeals. At that time the 
law required that the county auditor initiate 
any appeal to the state board. Since the audi- 
tor was a member of the County Budget Com- 
mission, naturally he refused to appeal. 

Finally the law was changed and the clerk 
of a library board was permitted to initiate 
an appeal to the State Board of Tax Appeals. 
In 1954-55 the Library Board went to the 
state, was heard, and a budget of $38,640 was 
approved. 

Early in the summer of 1955, the board 
was ready with money and the formal or- 
ganization to establish county wide library 
service. 

Clermont County, a 458 square mile area, 
always was and to some extent still is an 
agricultural county. The 1950 census gave 
42,000 as its population; in 1956, unofficial 
estimates made by one of the state departments 
showed a population of approximately 62,000. 
However there are still no large centers, the 
largest village has a population of about 3,500, 
the county seat approximately 1,700. Rivalry 
between the numerous villages is keen. 

Since there are no large urban centers, the 
board decided that library service given en- 
tirely from a bookmobile would offer the most 
to the greatest number of people. “Walk-in” 
service from branches, and reference service, 
could come later. 

The board had three immediate tasks in 
the summer of 1955, to buy a bookmobile, to 
find a location for bookmobile headquarters, 
and to employ a librarian. The first was sim- 
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ple, since the decision was to buy a Gersten- 
slager Pioneer (1600 book capacity) with 
the $6,000 which had been budgeted for a 
bookmobile. 

In June, after some searching, a librarian 
was employed who had had experience in 
county extension work. Then began the hunt 
for headquarters. Although there was to be 
no reading room, central location was still 
needed: a large work room, ample space for 
storage shelves, and access to the street for 
convenient loading. Finally, half a store, with 
storage space in the back, was rented. Work 
began immediately on acquiring shelving and 
equipment. 

The budget, as the board planned it before 
the final appeal, was based on local conditions 
and the experiences of other libraries. The 
$10,550 allowed for salaries permitted a li- 
brarian, an office clerk, a bookmobile clerk, 
and a driver who would also act as clerk (and 
even janitor upon occasion). The largest item 
in the budget was $18,200 for books; this 
would buy approximately 8,000, which seemed 
as many as could conceivably be prepared for 
use in a year. Other items in the budget in- 


cluded: 
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The first books were borrowed from the Ohio 
State Library. In Ohio, libraries giving county 
service are permitted to borrow as many as 
3,000 books for one year; these may be re- 
newed for a second year if the ones that need 
binding are rebound. The state staff was al- 
ways helpful, and increased book allowance 
when the stock ran dangerously low in that 
first difficult year. 

Since so many years had gone into secur- 
ing funds for a library, it seemed wise to 
give service to the county as soon as possible. 
The librarian arrived in the county August 1, 
1955. A suitable staff of local people was 
employed. October 1, 1955, was set as a goal 
for the beginning of bookmobile service. Book 
ordering and processing began at once, the 
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initial selection of books being based upon the 
librarian’s previous experience. Since the book- 
mobile would visit schools, much of the col- 
lection needed to be juvenile. A maximum of 
four copies per title was decided upon. How- 
ever, the number of primary classes increased 
so rapidly with the growing population that it 
became necessary to have eight copies of many 
titles. As the use of the bookmobile increased, 
eight copies of some popular intermediate 
books, such as the Farley horse stories, Davy 
Crockett, and Wyatt Earp, were purchased. 
But in general more titles and fewer copies 
seemed better. 

Variety in subject material proved to be 
more important for high school readers than 
many copies of any one title. 

Adult books were selected along quite stand- 
ard lines at first. There was little way of know- 
ing what special local interests there might be. 
In fiction, best sellers and titles that were cur- 
rently popular in other libraries were pur- 
chased. Extensive duplication still occurs only 
in titles whose popularity is assured. Only one 
copy of mysteries, westerns, and light ro- 
mances is purchased. Nonfiction was added to 
the collection slowly, too slowly in fact. There 
was a great and unanticipated demand for 
biography, travel, and history. How-to-do-it 
books of all kinds were purchased and were 
popular, as in all libraries. As time has gone 
on, special interests such as horse breeding, 
short wave radic, antiques, and local history 
interests have been identified and purchases 
made. 

Since most of the work of processing books 
was to be done by inexperienced people, it 
seemed necessary for everything to be as 
simple as possible. A card catalog was dis- 
pensed with. It couldn’t be carried on the 
bookmobile anyway ; it would slow up process- 
ing, and by the time it was needed in a cir- 
culating headquarters library many titles 
would be outdated or already discarded. In- 
stead, titles purchased were checked in the 
H. W. Wilson catalogs. These will continue 
to serve as the library’s catalog until time 
and a larger staff are available. All books 
were classified and shelf-listed. Preparing 
books for circulation consisted first of 
‘sourcing the books from the invoices (this 
step was later omitted as unnecessary), then 


assigning the classification number and 
stamping the books with a mechanical num- 
berer. This gadget numbers the beok, the 
pocket, and the book card, and keeps track of 
the number of books in the collection. There 
is no accession book. The clerks heve been 
taught to type shelf list cards, pockets and 
book cards. Pasting, lettering, etc. is done by 
the driver or anyone else who can find the 
time. 

Multiple-copy order forms were developed 
as another processing shortcut. There was 
some delay in getting them printed. so that 
their use has not been fully tested even after 
two years. The order form consists of the 
master copy and three duplicates: the original 
copy is sent to the jobber for the order; the 
next two copies are retained .for reordering 
or for ordering catalog cards later; tre last is 
card stock and is used for a shelf list. As far 
as possible, these order forms are prepared 
in catalog fullness at the time of ordering. 
When the books arrive, it is necessary only 
for the librarian to classify them and to verify 
the author entry before turning them over to 
a clerk for completion. 

Of course, there were many other things 
that had to be done while the book ordering 
and processing were going on. The county 
was studied for routes and stops—population 
centers located, schools visited, meetings at- 
tended, etc. 

There are 22 public and five parochial 
schools in the county varying in size from one 
with 40 to several with approximately 1500 
pupils each. These schools were offered book- 
mobile service, but it was emphasized that the 
bookmobile would in no way take the place of 
a school library. It supplements, not duplicates 
the school collection. 

A decision had to be reached as to the 
amount of service it was possible to offer 
schools. The number of schools, the size of 
the county, the small capacity of the Pioneer 
bookmobile—and the library’s limited book- 
stock—all had to be taken into consideratior 
and no promises made that could not be ful 
filled. 

There simply was not room enough on suck 
a small bookmobile to carry sufficient stock 
of primary books for the ever-increasing 
number of children in primary grades or time 
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enough to permit them to make individual 
selections. Collections were therefore made 
for Grades 1, 2, and 3, and for kindergarten 
rooms too when requested. At first it seemed 
better to limit direct service to Grade 4, 5, and 
6, but Grades 7 and 8 were immediately added 
in the schools with all eight grades. Grades 
7 through 12 in the high schools were added 
as soon as the bookstock made it feasible. 

It was, of course, impossible to have enough 
books ready to start the bookmobile service 
full-force five days a week the first of October. 
It was possible, however, to start a two-day 
week schedule. At that time there were avail- 
able about 2000 books borrowed from the 
State Library and approximately 2900 be- 
longing to the county. With these the book- 
mobile served 10 schools and made 28 adult 
stops. The one book per child which was all 
the collection permitted in the beginning will 
be increased to two or more as book stock is 
increased. The number of books allowed adults 
was increased rapidly to four and now the 
restrictions are limited to “a number within 
reason.” 

In November a day a week was added to 
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the schedule so that the bookmobile traveled 
three days each week; the other two days were 
spent preparing for the first three days of the 
following week. 

Whenever possible the schedule was planned 
for school service in the morning with adult 
service in the same general area in the after- 
noon. The scheduled stops for both school and 
community are on a four-week basis summer 
and winter. The time allowed for each stop 
varies from thirty minutes for the smaller 
schools to two and one-half hours for the 
large schools with eight grades and four to 
five hours for the largest schools. The com- 
munity stops vary from fifteen minutes to an 
afternoon in the same general area. In terri- 
tory which consists of one large subdivision 
after another with houses widely scattered in 
many cases, it seemed better to cruise and 
offer a “bread-truck” type of service. Although 
a bell is used, the bookmobile is still looking 
for something to announce adequately its 
presence when doors and windows are closed. 
babies are crying, and television sets are 
blaring. 

December repeated the November schedule 
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with the bookmobile still going out three days 
a week; the bookmobile staff helped prepare 
books, register patrons, etc. the other days; 
the office clerk worked on these same things 
five days each week. 

While it seemed quicker to give each teacher 
a group of registration forms for the children 
to sign, it proved time-consuming in the end. 
Too many weird, indecipherable names and 
incomplete addresses were received. It is bet- 
ter for the librarian to give instruction in each 
room and to check the registration card for 
complete information while the child is before 
her. Both an alphabetical and a numerical file 
of borrowers are kept. The borrower is given 
an identification card which he must present 
to borrow books. Consideration is being given 
now to the use of a Gaylord charging machine 
when a second bookmobile is added. 

The clerical worker uses a typed list of 
names for first overdues and attempts to catch 
the child as his class visits the bookmobile. 
Overdue postals are sent for second notices. 
A fine of five cents is charged for each four- 
week period a book is overdue. 

Date due cards are used in preference to 
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date slips in this particular applicatien. 

Altogether in the last five months o? 1955, 
7201 books were prepared for circulation; 
2718 patrons were registered; 20,678 books 
were loaned. 

Some mention should be made of book 
donations by local people. To answer the 
question, “Will you take books?” the Board 
planned and carried out a book drive, with 
the aid of the local Boy Scouts. A though 
much worthless material was received, many 
standard titles came in, often in Cuplicate. 
Good material still is coming in after eighteen 
months. Also libraries over Ohio have been 
most helpful in sending books, some ef them 
gifts of their own; others, older titles which 
they no longer need. 

The remaining schools were added to the 
schedule in January, February and Mareh, 
1956. The bookmobile was now traveling 
181% days out of a possible 20 in eaca month. 
Many subdivisions were reached too, although 
the schedule was so crowded that the service 
was more superficial than was desirable. 

About this time the board had to start con- 
sidering the 1957 budget. There were several 
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possible courses: they could establish a main 
library in the county seat or some other cen- 
tral location, with a reference collection avail- 
able to the entire county, but especially 
accessible to the local community; they could 
establish branches in some of the more heavily 
populated areas of the county; they could add 
a second bookmobile and try to improve the 
quality of its service and reach more people in 
a wider area; or they could sit back and try 
for the next year or so to hold fast to their 
present strength, improve the book collection. 
but make no dramatic advances. 

Long and earnest discussion continued from 
one board meeting to the next. Some members 
felt that, although the statistics and the li- 
brarian’s monthly reports showed a constantly 
increasing demand, there had been too short a 
time to show any real trends, and they should 
stand pat and wait another year. All of them 
knew a reference collection was needed, but 
they were not sure that now was the time to 
start it. Finally they decided that a second 
bookmobile, much larger than the first, would 
make it possible to broaden the service and 
reach more people—and they so voted. A 
budget of $56,529 ($10,000 for the new truck) 
was approved and, after an appeal to the 
State Board of Tax Appeals, allowed. Besides 
the new truck, other items in the 1957 budget 
were $26,429 for salaries, which allowed for 
a trained assistant, four clerks, and two 
drivers; $15,000 for books and binding; 
$1,200 for supplies; $500 for furniture; $900 
for insurance; $700 for rent: $1500 for book- 
mobile operation. 

The second bookmobile, which is to be 
larger than the first, is planned for school 
service. When it arrives the Pioneer will be 
used for adults and will carry only a small 
juvenile collection, primarily picture books 
for the pre-school age. 

Long before all the work was done on the 
budget, the summer schedule had to be planned 
and put into operation. With no schools to 
visit, there was time to reach many outlying 
areas in the county. Everywhere the service 
was received with enthusiasm. All winter the 
children have looked forward to another sum- 
mer when they could have more books. 

When school began in the fall of 1956 the 
bookmobile started out five full days a week. 
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Use seemed to increase from day to day. The 
statistics for the year showed just how busy 


it had been: 


Ca cv as ee a eo 113,405 
Books processed ................ 6,221 
Borrowers registered ........... 6,725 


Clermont County has a library. The board, the 
librarian, and also the people in the county 
realize that it is just a beginning. Everyone 
looks forward to the day when there will be 
a fine building with a good collection of books. 
centrally located for everyone’s convenience: 
several branches in densely populated areas, 
and as many bookmobiles as are needed. We 
all hope that the foundations of the library 
are strong so that the future building will be 
good. 


EE 


NEW AASL EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 





Eleanor E. Ahlers will assume her duties as 
Executive Secretary of the American Association 
of School Librarians at ALA headquarters about 
September 1. At present assistant professor of 
library science at the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Oregon (Eugene), Miss Ahlers has 
taught courses in school library work at the sum- 
mer sessions of the University of Wyoming and 
San Jose (Calif.) State College. She has degrees 
from the University of Washington and the Uni- 
versity of Denver. A frequent contributor to li- 
brary and education periodicals, Miss Ahlers is 
also active in professional organizations in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 
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Shown presenting the full set of famous Encyclopaedia Britannica to Mrs. Derwart is Mr. William B- 
Metsch of General Bookbinding Co., Treasure Trove binders in Cleveland, Ohio. 


With a score of 16 correct out of a possible 20, Mrs. A. M. Derwart, librarian at Ind ana 
Joint High School, Indiana, Pennsylvania was the winner of the recent Treasure Trove zon- 
test. Her prize was a complete 24-volume set of Encyclopaedia Britannica full bound in 
genuine Moroccan leather. 


The purpose of the contest was to show the remarkably faithful and detailed reproduction of 
publishers’ original dust jacket artwork on durable buckram Treasure Trove Illustrated 


Covers. 


Nearly 1200 librarians from all parts of the country entered the contest. They were asked to 
choose the Treasure Trove reproduction in each 20 sets of photos which showed publishers’ 
original dust jackets and Treasure Trove covers side by side. 


Be Sure to See the Beautiful Treasure Trove Display at the ALA Convention 
Booths 88 and 89 


SEE WHY ONLY TREASURE TROVE ASKS YOU TO “COMPARE” 


LIBRARY BINDING SERVICE, INC., BOX 1413, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Outstanding 
Among the World’s 
Great Reference Works 


READABLE ... RELIABLE... 
CONTINUOUSLY REVISED 


The 1957 Copyright of COLLIER’S ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA is the proudest accomplishment 
in a great history of 82 years of continuous 
reference-book publishing service to Libraries, Schools and the Reading Public. 
We are honored that the growth and achievements of P, F. Collier & Son have 
closely paralleled those of the American Library Association. 


We congratulate the Association on this 76th Conference and on the accom- 
plishments of the past year. We are also mindful that five short years ago at 
the New York Waldorf Meeting, the completed set of the Twenty Volume 
COLLIERS was displayed for the first time. 


Today, thanks to the confidence of librarians in the long publishing experience of 
P. F. Collier, thousands of sets are in daily use in as many schools and libraries 
across the country. In line with the Collier concept of service hundreds of re- 
placement volumes and even pages have been sent to libraries. 


To assist librarians and teachers in the important work of correlating reference 
books with the curriculum, COLLIER’S now has available study aids in the 
areas of GENERAL SCIENCE AND SOCIAL STUDIES. 


At Kansas City you may pick up your copies at Booth 68. If you should be unable 
to attend the Conference, merely write for your copies and our current catalog to: 


Library Division—COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 
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John Hall Jacobs, 


To NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC LIBRARY a 
for winning the Progressive 
Architecture DESIGN AWARD 


With this new library, John Hall Jacobs 
and his staff will be able to render even 
greater service to the citizens of New 
Orleans. ESTEY multi-tiered shelving has 
been selected for this outstanding 
Library. For this reason ESTEY Corpora- 
tion shares the pride of New Orleans in 
their new library. This is only one of the 
many library systems to recognize the 
outstanding quality of ESTEY products. 
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THE LIPPINCOTTS OF PHILADELPHIA 


What was Philadelphia like in 1792? It was 
the seat of the Federal government; the center 
of publishing and education in the new Re- 
public; a busy, lively commercial town with 
great ships, windjammers, coming to its port 
on the Delaware River. Benjamin Franklin 
had established his nephew as a printer, and 
the nephew was turning out “pretty little chil- 
dren’s books.” The streets were paved with 
cobblestones; the Liberty Bell rang for civic 
meetings and proclamations, while a town 
crier still called out the news. And High 
Street, now Market Street, was the main 
thoroughfare, on which horse-drawn vehicles 
passed the little printing shop and bookstore 
of Jacob Johnson. 

A pioneer in a comparatively new field, Mr. 
Johnson’s publishing business under succes- 
sive changes of name, had reached real im- 
portance, in 1849, as Grigg, Elliot and Com- 
pany. 

Joshua Ballinger Lippincott, as a boy, had 
worked in a bookstore, and at the age of 23 
had taken the risk of starting retail booksell- 
ing and publishing on his own account. Be- 
tween 1836 and 1849 his publishing had risen 
to. a point which enabled him to buy, and 
merge with his own company, the house of 
Grigg, Elliot and Company. 

The combination, thus formed, published 
under the name of Lippincott, Grambo and 
Company, until 1855 when Mr. Grambo re- 
tired and the firm became once more J. B. 
Lippincott and Company, the name remaining 
unchanged except for the firm’s incorporation 
as J. B. Lippincott Company in 1885. 

After the death of J. B. Lippincott in 1886, 
the firm’s ownership passed to his three sons, 
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Craige, Walter and J. Bertram. The eldest, 
Craige, became the next president, and was 
followed at his death by J. Bertram. 

In the early days, J. B. Lippincott, like 
Jacob Johnson, had at first issued numerous 
books in the religious field, his editions of 
church service becoming quite famous and 
leading to more ambitious works such as The 
Comprehensive Commentary Of The Bible, 
in six volumes, and An Encyclopaedia Of Re- 
ligious Knowledge, both large investments for 
those times. Medicine and health followed as 
subjects of importance, warranting the pub- 
lication, in 1857, of a periodical, The Medico- 
Chirurgical Review, which throve until the 
outbreak of the Civil War. The firm’s book 
design of even that early period would easily 
have satisfied present library standards of 
strong bindings and durable papers, for the 
examples which appear from time to time in 
private library sales today are still in almost 
perfect condition. 

It should be mentioned that the first edi- 
tion of Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer 
Of The World, a volume of over 2000 pages, 
was brought out in 1855, and that two years 
later the firm took over from another house 
the publication of Prescott’s Histories. Previ- 
ous to this period, the firm had been entrusted 
with the publication of some important Gov- 
ernment books, notable among them School- 
craft’s History Of The Indian Tribes in six 
folio volumes, the cost of which was nearly 
$100,000. There followed for Lippincott many 
other big enterprises including the publication 
in America of Chambers’s Encyclopaedia and 
the importation of editions of the voluminous 
works of Scott, Dickens, Thackeray and other 
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well-known authors. The catalogues of that 
period show an almost bewildering assortment 
of titles, even in specialties such as music, law, 
drama, and foreign languages. 

The Civil War cast gloom over all publish- 
ing, for long credits given to retailers in ac- 
cordance with general usage, especially to 
those in the Southern States, led te terrific 
losses. The Lippincott Company came through 
unscathed, in part by development of new 
business channels in the North and West and 
in part by supplying the Government with 
military and professional books that were re- 
quired by its departments. Under preparation 
at the time was Lippincott’s Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary Of Biography And Mythology, a com- 
panion volume to the Gazetteer, whcse editor 
had been sent abroad for the optimistic term 
of two years to study Oriental countries. The 
project grew and grew and required a full ten 
years of arduous labor by a corps of editors to 
bring it to completion in 2300 pages. 

Following the War, the firm embarked or 
many more large ventures such as Dr. Alli- 
bone’s The Dictionary Of Authors, en editior 
of Bulwer’s novels in forty-seven volumes 
Ouida’s well-known works of fiction, Mrs 
A. L. Wister’s series of translations from the 
German of Marlitt and others, and the Com 
plete Series of Worcester’s Dictionaries, il 
size from quarto to pocket. 

In the medical field, Dr. D. Hayes Agnew 
wrote for the firm his three-volume Treatise 
On The Principles And Practice Oj Surgery 
One voluminous edition after another of Th2 
United States Dispensatory, often called the 
business Bible of the pharmacist, was pro 


duced, and in 1870, in the midst of medical 
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department expansion, a new periodical, the 
Medical Times, was begun, almost on top of 
the first issue of Lippincott’s Magazine which 
was started in 1868. 

Of Lippincott’s Magazine much might be 
written. Its specialty was a complete novel 
or novelette in each issue by some strong 
writer, followed by short stories and articles, 
and capped by several pages of very popular 
and much-quoted wit and humor. Its adver- 
tising read, Fresh, clever, original, clean. 
Early novels included Kipling’s first version 
of The Light That Failed, Amélie Rives’s 
much-discussed The Quick Or The Dead, 
James Lane Allen’s The Choir Invisible, 
C. G. D. Robert’s delightful The Heart Of The 
Ancient Wood, Arthur Conan Doyle’s The 
Sign Of The Four, and Oscar Wilde’s The 
Picture Of Dorian Gray. Among the contribu- 
tors, too, were such writers as Jack London, 
A. C. Swinburne, Brett Harte, Maurice Hewlett, 
Owen Wister, Sir Gilbert Parker, Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart, etc. In consequence, very many 
of the numbers have become collector’s items. 
The magazine did much to broaden the fame 
of the Lippincott name in publishing and was 
not relinquished until 1914 when the Coun- 
try’s magazine field underwent a change to 
chain publications. 

In the maze of titles appear prominently 
The Life Of Albert Gallatin by Henry Adams 
and Adam’s edition of The Writings Of Al- 
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Christopher Morley explaining the intimate story of Kitty Foyle to J. B. Lippincott (seated, center) ; 
Bertram Lippincott (standing at right) and Joseph W. Lippincott, Jr. 


(standing at left). Decem- 


bert Gallatin, the latter in three volumes. 
These were issued in 1879. Already, too, the 
Reader’s Reference Library was being built 
up to its final thirteen volumes, bound in half 
morocco leather at $1.50 to $3.50 per volume, 
which today would seem colossal bargains. 
Importations have been touched upon in 
connection with standard sets of notable Eng- 
lish authors. They grew to such proportions, 
following Mr. Lippincott’s trips abroad, that 
in 1875 a London Agency was established in 
Covent Garden to care for imports and the 
prompt distribution of Lippincott publications 
to foreign countries. This Agency was consid- 
ered almost indispensable until, with trade 
changes, its special usefulness passed in 1955. 
Agencies were, indeed, established in sev- 
eral countries, notable among them the Medi- 
cal Department’s present Canadian Branch 
Office in Montreal, first opened in 1897. A 
New York City Office had been started as far 
back as 1871. At first this was located at 25 
Bond Street, but gradually it was moved fur- 
ther north until, in 1941, it reached its present 
favorable location, 521 Fifth Avenue, one 
block from the New York Public Library. A 
branch office in Chicago to expedite the Edu- 
cational Department’s work in the Middle 
and Western States was opened in 1919. Its 
fast growth required more and more space 
and consequent moves until 1940 when it ac- 
quired its present location 333 West Lake St. 
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One imposing set that requires special men- 
tion was begun towards the end of the 19th 
century, The New Variorum Edition Of 
Shakespeare, edited by the great Shakespear- 
ean scholar, Horace Howard Furness, and his 
son, Horace Howard Furness, Jr. Father and 
son made this their life work, but found it 
too laborious to complete. After their respec- 
tive deaths, the editing of succeeding volumes 
has been carried on under the auspices of the 
Modern Language Association. 

Before the turn of the century, the list of 
fiction included continuously-selling titles by 
Rosa N. Carey, Marie Corelli, Wilson Barrett, 
A. Conan Doyle, The Duchess, General 
Charles King, Baroness Von Hutten, E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim, Amélie Rives, Ouida, John 
Luther Long, Owen Wister and Louis Becke. 
Those were the days when cheap edition rights 
were not farmed out. Jack London’s early 
novel, A Daughter Of The Snows was pub- 
lished in 1903; Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s New 
Samaria in 1904. 

In 1899 fire destroyed the offices and manu- 
facturing plant of the Company on Market 
Street. It started in a neighboring store and 
spread quickly to engulf the whole Lippincott 
building. This catastrophe led to the erection 
of a wide five-story building at Sixth and Lo- 
cust Streets, facing historic and beautiful 
Washington Square. Here, once more, edi- 
torial, sales, shipping and manufacturing de- 
partments were under one roof, the latter 
under the title of The Washington Square 
Press. 

Today the newly-completed Mall leads 
grandly to the twin squares, Independence 
and Washington. The Lippincott building 
looks out through the trees at The Curtis 
Publishing Company, The Farm Journal and 
other publishing houses around Philadelphia’s 
publishing center, Washington Square. The 
Lippincott building, on the outside, preserves 
its features of 1900, but the inside has been 
largely renovated and re-arranged. Decorating 
its reception hall are the Certificates of Award 
presented by the United States Centennial 
Commission, The Sesqui-Centennial Interna- 
tional Exposition, the Exposition Universelle, 
etc. Books in nearly all fields line its first-floor 
walls, and it houses four major periodicals: 


Annals Of Surgery, Cancer Magazine, the 


combined American Practitioner And Digest 
Of Treatment and Medical Science. 

The Company’s catalogues of general litera- 
ture have been augmented by books of im- 
portant authors it took over with the aequisi- 
tion in 1941 of two New York publishing 
houses: Carrick and Evans, Inc., and Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, the latter with a 
long list of juveniles. Prominent in the Trade 
Department is a record of authors, ene or 
more of whose books have exceeded a million 
copies in sales: Among the recent ones, Chris- 
topher Morley, Gwethalyn Graham, Pat Frank, 
Paul I. Wellman, Dick Pearce, Betty Mac- 
Donald, Damon Runyon and others. 

It is pleasant to record that John Wana- 
maker, the “merchant prince” of his time, once 
wrote in his famous daily column, “The Lip- 
pincotts, father and sons, were, withou: ques- 
tion, the book publishers at the head af their 
profession”. That was in the year 1918. The 
strength of the name today, in the matter of 
personality, is interestingly reflected 5y the 
remark of a prospective author: “Im New 
York I asked for Mr. Appleton, Mr. Harper 
and Mr. Putnam, but found no one of these 
old names in publishing. In Philadelphia l 
asked for Mr. Lippincott and was met with the 
astonishing question, ‘Which Mr. Lippincott 
do you want to see?’ ” 

There are, indeed, four Lippincotts very ac- 
tive in publishing, the Company’s executive 
vice president, Joseph W. Lippincott, Jr., and 
the head of the nursing book division, Barton 
H. Lippincott, both representing the fourth 
generation of the name. Joseph W. Lippin- 
cott, Sr. who, in 1936, founded the Annual 
Award for Outstanding Professional Achieve- 
ment in the Field of Librarianship, is Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors. Incidentally, 
the fifth generation of the name, though still 
in kindergarten, is already being groomed! 

The official family, however, is not con- 
fined to Lippincotts. The president is Howard 
K. Bauernfeind; the vice president, George 
Stevens; vice president in charge of the New 
York offices, Lynn Carrick; vice president in 
charge of the Chicago offices, W. Byrum 
Routt; vice president in charge of the Mont- 
real offices, Walter Gillespie; treasurer, Jo- 
seph R. Arnold; secretary and director of the 
Medical Department, Walter Kahoe. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


BACH: 

Sonatas for Cello and Piano— 
No. 1 in G, No. 2 in D— 
Casals, cellist, and 
Baumgartner, pianist. 

ML 4349 


BEETHOVEN: 

Complete String Quartets— 
Budapest String Quartet. 
SL 172, 173, 174 


BARTOK: 

Complete String Quartets- 
Juilliard String Quartet. 
ML 4278, 4279, 4280 


BRAHMS: 

Sonatas for Violin and Piano—No. 1 
in G, No. 3 in D Minor— 

Stern, violinist, and Zakin, pianist. 
ML 4912 


CHORAL MUSIC 


BERLIOZ: A 
L’Enfance du Christ, Op. 25. 
SL 199 


MOZART: 

Requiem Mass in D Minor— 

Bruno Walter cond. the 

Philh.-Sym. Orch. of N. Y., 
Seefried, Tourel, Simoneau, Warfield 
and the Westminster Choir. 
,ML 5012 


CONCERTI 


VIVALDI: 

Concerto in A Minor for 2 Violins and 
Orch. Stern and Oistrakh, violinists, 
with the Philadelphia Orch., 
Ormandy, Cond. 

BACH: 

Concerti for Violin and Orch., No. 1 
in A Minor and No. 2 in E Major, 
Oistrakh, violinist, 

the Philadelphia Orch., 

Ormandy, Cond. 

ML 5087 


BEETHOVEN: 

Concerto in D for Violin and Orch., 
Op. 61—Francescatti, violinist, with 
the Philadelphia Orch., 

Ormandy, Cond. 

ML 4371 


BRAHMS: 

Concerto No. 2 in B-flat for Piano and 
Orch. Serkin, pianist, with the 
Philadelphia Orch., Ormandy, Cond. 
ML 5117 

MOZART: 

Piano Concerti No. 21 and No. 27— 
Serkin, pianist, with Schneider cond. 
the Columbia Sym. Orch. 

ML 5013 
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PERSONALITIES 


NOEL COWARD AT LAS VEGAS. 
ML 5063 
LOTTE LENYA SINGS BERLIN 


THEATER SONGS OF 
KURT WEILL 


KL 5056 


MARLENE DIETRICH. AT THE 
CAFE DE PARIS 


ML 4975 


ANNA RUSSELL SINGS? 
ML 4594 


MOOD MUSIC 


BONJOUR PARIS 
Michel Legrand and His Orch. 
CL 947 


THE LURE OF SPAIN 
Kostelanetz and His Orch. 
CL 943 


STRAUSS FAVORITES IN HI-FI 
Ormandy with the Philadelphia Orch. 
CL 839 


MOOD FOR 12 

Paul Weston and His Orch. 
CL 693 

PERCY FAITH PLAYS 
CONTINENTAL MUSIC 
Percy Faith and His Orch. 
CL 525 


OPERA 


MOZART: 
COSI FAN TUTTE (in English) 


Steber, Tucker, Guarrera, Thebom. 
SL 122 

HONEGGER: 

JEANNE D’ARC AU BUCHER 
The Philadelphia Orch., 
Ormandy, Cond., with 

Zorina, Gerome and others. 

SL 178 

PUCCINI: 

MADAME BUTTERFLY 
Steber, Tucker and others. 

SL 104 

GERSHWIN: 

PORGY AND BESS (complete) 
Winters, Williams, Engel cond. 
OSL 162 
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JAZZ 


WHAT IS JAZZ 

Leonard Bernstein looks at jazz with 
the assistance of several of its 
leading exponents. 

CL 919 

ADD~A-PART JAZZ 

Milton Delugg and the All-Stars. 
Find the key, add your instrument, 
and you are there! 

CL 908 

THE MOST HAPPY PIANO 
Erroll Garner Trio. 

CL 939 

JAZZ IMPRESSIONS 

OF THE U.S.A. 

The Dave Brubeck Quartet featuring 
Paul Desmond. 

CL 984 


FOLK MUSIC 


COLUMBIA WORLD LIBRARY OF 
FOLK and PRIMITIVE MUSIC 
Compiled and edited by Alan Lomax. 
KL 4941-4954 


THE AZUMA KABUKI 
MUSICIANS ML 4925 


INSTRUMENTAL 


A MOZART ORGAN TOUR 

E. Power Biggs—3 12” Records. 
K3L 231 

SCHUBERT: 

Sonata in B-flat for Piano. 
Landler, Op. 171—Fleisher, pianist. 
ML 5061 

RAVEL: 

Piano Music (complete) 
Casadesus, pianist—3 12” Records 
ML 4518, 4519, 4520 


MODERN MUSIC 


ANTON WEBERN 

Complete Music—4 12” records. 
K4L 232 

BERNSTEIN: 

The Age of Anxiety 

Bernstein cond. the 
Philh.-Sym. Orch., of N. Y., 
Lukas Foss, pianist. 

ML 4325 

IVES: 

Piano Sonata No. 1 (1902-1909) 
William Masselos, pianist 

ML 4490 

PISTON: 

Symphony No. 4, SCHUMAN: 
Symphony No. 6— 

The Philadelphia Orch., 
Ormandy, Cond. 

ML 4992 
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HISTORY 


“li CAN HEAR IT NOW” 
4 volumes 
ML 4095, 4261, 4340 and KL 5066 


THE CONFEDERACY 
DL 220 


CHILDREN'S 
RECORDS 


PETER AND THE WOLF 
TUBBY THE TUBA 
PAN THE PIPER 


Narrated by Basil Rathbone * 
Victor Jory + Ted Tiller. 
CL 671 


MANY MOONS (Thurber) 
THE EAGER PIANO (Morris 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND ( arroll). 


CL 986 


PETER PAN (Barrie) 

with Jean Arthur, Boris Karloff and 
members of the Broadway cast. 
OL 4312 

SONGS IN FRENCH FOR 
CHILDREN 

Lucienne Vernay with Les Quatre 
Barbus—with text. 

CL 675 

CALYPSO SONGS FOR 
CHILDREN 

Elia and Michele Clark. 

CL 995 


LITERATURE 


COLUMBIA LITERARY SERIES 
(12 Records) 

Distinguished authors reading from 
their works. 

DSL 190 


DON JUAN IN HELL (Shaw) 
The First Drama Quartette 
Boyer, Laughton, Hardwicke, 
Moorehead. 

OSL 166 


OTHELLO (Shakespeare) 
Paul Robeson, Uta Hagen, 
Jose Ferrer and others. 

SL 153 
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What Is a 
Library 
without a 
RECORD 
Library ? 


To put it plainly, it’s 

out of date. At best, it’s 
incomplete, for there is a 
wealth of new experience 
available, on records, 

to everyone, no matter 
where they be. Columbia 
Records offers one of the 
world’s largest selections 
of the finest recordings in 
all fields—from recorded 
history and classics in 
music through Broadway 
hit shows and music for 
children. The listings in 
this advertisement are 
the barest suggestion of 
the material available. 
For a more thorough 
listing, write to 

Columbia Records, 
Educational Department, 


799 Seventh Avenue, 
New York 19, N.Y. 


THERE'S A 
WORLD OF 
VITAL 
EXPERIENCE 
ON 







OLUMBIA $ 


SHOWS 


MY FAIR LADY 

(Shaw’s Pygmalion turned into a 
Musical by Lerner & Loewe) 

with Rex Harrison, Julie Andrews. 
Stanley Holloway and the 

original Broadway cast. OL 5090 


CANDIDE 

A Comic Operetta on Voltaire’s 
satire by Hellman, Bernstein, Wilbur 
with the original Broadway cast. 

OL 5180 


archy and mehitabel 

(per Don Marquis) by 

Darion and Kleinsinger 

with Carol Channing, Eddie Bracken 
and David Wayne. 

OL 4963 


THE MOST HAPPY FELLA 
(based on Sidney Howard’s 
They Knew What They Wanted) 

y Loesser with Robert Weede, 
Jo Sullivan and original cast. 
O3L 240 


KISS ME, KATE 

Cole Porter’s rollicking version of 
Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew 
with Drake, Morison, Kirk and Lang. 
OL 4140 


SYMPHONIES 


THE BIRTH OF A 
PERFORMANCE 

Mozart: Symphony No. 36 

in C (K. 425) (“Linz’’) 
Columbia Sym. Orch., 

Walter cond. rehearsal and full 
performance. DSL 224 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN ON 
BEETHOVEN 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 5 

in C Minor 

Bernstein looks at Beethoven's 
rejected sketches for the first 
movement and demonstrates with 
orchestral illustrations how the 
work would have sounded if they’d 
been included. 

CL 918 


SIBELIUS: 

Symphonies No. 4 and No. 5 
The Philadelphia Orch., 
Ormandy, Cond. 

ML 5045 
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Get 
Fascinating Facts 


on 
Today’s Careers for Children 





VISIT NEW YORK LIFE’S 
CAREERS EXHIBIT 


BOOTH No. 5 AT THE CONVENTION 


KANSAS CITY 
JUNE 23 TO JUNE 28, 1957 


You are cordially invited to visit us at Booth 5 to see the very 
interesting and informative Careers Exhibit. While there, be 
sure to pick up your free copies of career guidance materials . . . 
written by noted authorities. Included is a booklet entitled, 
“Should You Be a Librarian,” by Edward G. Freehafer, 
Director of The New York Public Library. 


New York Life 
Insurance Company 


Əl Madison Avenue, New York 10. N. Y: 
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by Rutherford D. 


Rogers 


SHELVING BOOKS BY SIZE 


A few months ago American librarians, nour- 
ished from birth on the principle that books 
should be classified and arranged by subject, 
were surprised by an announcement that the 
New York Public Library has adopted fixed 
location shelving in its closed stacks. In this 
article Rutherford D. Rogers, chief of the ref- 
erence department, sets forth the reasoning 
behind a decision that most librarians should 
shrink from. In the comment that follows 
Ralph T. Esterquest reports on six years’ ex- 
perience with fixed location shelving at the 
Midwest Inter-Library Center. 


Shelving books by size categories according to 
a fixed order system has been adopted by the 
Reference Department of The New York Pub- 
lic Library for its closed central stacx. Before 
setting forth the reasons which led te this de- 
parture from conventional classification, it is 
probably advisable to define our terms. 
Reduced to its simplest elements, “fixed 
order location’? means placing books on the 
shelves in arbitrary sequence as material 
comes from cataloging. Subject matter no 
longer plays a part in determining place on 
the shelves. The position of a book im relation 
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to the rest of the collection becomes more or 
less permanently fixed, not to be disturbed by 
later insertions of material. More recent ac- 
cessions are added at the end of the collection. 
The library therefore grows like a rope which 
gets longer and longer rather than like a bal- 
loon which expands all over simultaneously. 
Having grasped this concept, you should elabo- 
rate it by visualizing several size categories 
into which books are placed and which grow 
concurrently like a series of ropes of different 
sizes. 

In The New York Public Library, eight size 


categories have been set up for monographs: 


B represents size 1: up to and including 17 
cm. 

C represents size 2: up to and including 20 
cm. and so on up to 

J which represents size 8: 49 cm. and up 


The notation system works as follows: Size | 
starts with class mark 


B-10 and continues to B-999.,. 
l 9999 


Hence the basic system will accommodate over 
70,000,000 volumes. New serials have a spe- 
cial series of class marks so that they may be 
kept together in logical order as long as the 
size is uniform. Live serials being received 
prior to July 1956 remain undisturbed in their 
old class marks. 

You may now inquire why this system has 
been adopted. The idea is not new, nor is it 
original with this library. Similar systems 
have long prevailed in Europe. Does this 
mean that we are retrogressing to the pedes- 
trian service of some foreign research li- 
braries? We are convinced that fixed order 
location is not a basic cause of slow delivery 
service but on the contrary may speed service. 

At least three other American libraries have 
used fixed order location with success: John 
Crerar, The Midwest Inter-Library Center and 
the New England Deposit Library. Even The 
New York Public Library has had for several 
years a modified version for bound pamphlets. 
The success of The New York Public Library 
in handling pamphlet volumes and the en- 
couraging reports from other libraries using 
fixed order location led us to adopt the system 
on July 1, 1956, in the face of a critical space 
problem. 
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It is safe to state that the space problem is 
so inevitably a part of most libraries that 
every effort must be put forth to make the 
best possible use of available stack areas ir- 
respective of the extent of one’s present facili- 
ties. Although The New York Public Library 
is studying means of enlarging its plant, there 
is no justification for being improvident about 
any space we now have or might acquire. 
Fixed order location will increase stack ca- 
pacity a minimum of 35%, and there is 
abundant evidence that the capacity may be 
increased substantially more by this one de- 
vice. However, certain additional facts must 
be kept in mind in weighing the wisdom of 
departing so radically from traditional meth- 
ods: 


1. Conventional classification preceded the 
development of the dictionary catalog. As 
Grace Kelley points out in The Classifica- 
tion of Books, 1937, p. 38: 


Along with the general adoption of the 
dictionary catalog it should immediately 
become evident that the burden upon the 
system of classification was decidedly di- 
minished. . . . Sufficient attention has not 
been given to this important fact. 


2. Fixed order location is being applied in 
a closed stack to which readers are not ad- 
mitted and to which only a few staff mem- 
bers ever go for shelf consultation of ma- 
terial. Since access to such a collection is 
primarily through bibliography and a card 
catalog noted for its excellence, readers are 
not inconvenienced in the slightest. 


3. The Billings Classification, in use for a 
half century by The New York Public Li- 
brary, is a “loose” rather than a “close” 
system. Cutter numbers are not generally 
used. In order to obtain a book, a reader 
must supply not only the class mark but 
also a careful indication of author, title 
and special edition or date (if any) in 
order that the precise volume wanted may 
be found. Eight to ten per cent of the call 
slips filed in the Main Reading Room re- 
quire verification. Because the fixed order 
class mark alone will identify a monograph, 
it is anticipated that much less difficulty 
will be experienced by readers under the 
new plan. 
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4. The system is not being applied retro- 
spectively, i.e., in general material is not 
being reclassified from the Billings classi- 
fication to fixed order because of the great 
expense which reclassification always in- 
volves. 


5. A current periodical run is kept together 
and in chronological order, except that an 
unusual change in size might mean a differ- 
ent fixed order number for part of the set. 


In addition to the benefits, explicit or im- 
plied, already set forth, fixed order location is 
expected to result in— 


1. Elimination of cost attendant upon re- 
peated shifting of books to accommodate 
new accessions. In a “normal” year approxi- 
mately 500,000 books are shifted in The 
New York Public Library for this purpose. 


2. Substantial reduction in damage to and 
loss of books brought on by repeated shift- 
ing and repeated attempts to crowd new 
accessions into a shelf not quite ample 
enough, either horizontally or vertically, to 
accommodate additions. 


3. Less misshelving than occurs with the 
present classification which requires atten- 
tention not only to class mark but also to 
author, title, edition, etc. 


4. Faster service because of the adventages 
of fixed order notation, as implied under 
3 immediately above. This is confirmed by 
the experience of other libraries end by 
the running of pamphlet volumes in The 
New York Public Library. 


5. Elimination of cost of stamping on 
spines the author, title, edition, ete. where 
not on the publisher’s binding. 


The six months period that fixed order loca- 
tion has been in effect in The New York Pub- 
lic Library has not been sufficient to test all of 
the expected advantages, but the relief the sys- 
tem affords to the space problem is unques- 
tioned. Pending a fuller report on this radical 
departure in a very large library, it is sug- 
gested that other libraries might review to 
advantage their present space and service pat- 
terns in the light of the success which fixed 
order location has already achieved. 


COMMENTS ON THE ARTICLE “SHELVING BOOKS BY SIZE” BY RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS 


by RALPH T. ESTERQUEST, director, Midwest Inter-Library Center, Chicago 


The Midwest Inter-Library Center has been 
shelving by size all of its cataloged books 
since the summer of 1951. As of June 30, 
1956, the Center had 103,500 volumes, packed 
solidly on 4,561 shelves and classified in six 
size classes, ranging from Class A, books eight 
inches or less in height, to Class F, books more 
than twelve inches in height. (See Journal of 
Cataloging and Classification, vol. 7, p. 3-6, 
Winter 1951, for a description of cataloging 
and classification procedures at the Center.) 
At the MILC, we estimate that size-shelving 
has doubled the capacity of the available 
bookstacks area over the capacity we would 
have if books were classified according to 
subject. Books are packed on the shelf with 
no space left at the right end for expansion, 
and the vertical space of each shelf is solidly 
occupied by books instead of by a high pro- 
portion of empty space which is necessary 
under conyentional subject arrangement. In- 
complete sets are packed onto the shelves 


without space reserved for additional vol- 
umes, and if further volumes, or part al runs, 
are added at a later date, the additions are 
placed on the next available shelf in chrono- 
logical sequence, at the time they are added 
to the catalog record. This means that por- 
tions of a set are often scattered among other 
books on the shelves, and the catalog card 
must show the different locations for the vari- 
ous parts, Although this cataloging complica- 
tion is a conspicuous disadvantage of size- 
shelving, it is in our view out-weighed by the 
shelf-economy advantages. 

After nearly six years of experience with 
size-shelving, it is our conviction that this 
economical method is appropriate for the 
storage of little-used books. From this princi- 
ple we are prepared to deduce that it might 
be seriously considered by libraries other than 
storage libraries under the conditions so care- 
fully outlined by Rutherford Rogers in his 
article. 
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new 


A self adhering cloth tape 
for fast, effective book repair. 


You’re assured of longer and more satisfac- 
tory service with FASTAPE—both on the 
roll and on the book. FASTAPE has un- 
equaled adhesive strength; it really holds 
fast to the book being repaired. Cloth sur- 
face resists becoming gummy or tacky. Re- 
paired books won’t stick together on the 
shelf. Available in 12 beautiful new colors. 


SET-RITE 
Whee ne 
A revolutionary 

NEW /NK that 
will mark ANY 


l surface —cloth, 
- wood, metal or plastic. 





A brilliant white ink that’s easy to apply: 
dries fast; resists flaking off, and will not 
smudge when coated with shellac or lacquer. 


Just off the press! 


Our new 80-page, 1957-'58 
catalog. Send for your copy! 


D060 LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN - NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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CONFERENCE NOTES 


Buffet Breakfast at Public Library 


The staff association of the Kansas City Pub- 
lic Library is scheduling a buffet breakfast 
from 7:30 to 9:30 on Wednesday, June 26, 
in honor of all former staff members and in- 
terested friends. Advance reservations are 
urged for this breakfast and should be ad- 
dressed to Jane Brinton at the library. Tickets 
will be picked up at the ALA Central Ticket 
Desk. The price is $2.00. 


Adult Education Institute Panel 


The panel of experts for the June 23 sessions 
of the Adult Education Pre-Conference In- 
stitute will include Dr. Lawrence L. Durisch. 
Government Relations and Economic Staff, 
TVA, Knoxville, Tenn.; Dr. Wayne Rohrer, 
Department of Sociology, University of Mary- 
land; and Dr. W. D. Bryant, Executive Direc- 
tor, Community Studies, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


For 
DUMB WAITERS 


BOOK LIFTS 
RECORD CARRIERS 


Consult 


MATOT 


Since 1888 designers and builders of 

electrical and hand operated dumb 

waiters for hotels, restaurants, clubs, 

banks, libraries, warehouses, factories, 
institutions. 


COMPLETE DATA IN SWEET’S CATALOG OR WRITE 


D. A. MATOT, Inc. 


1535 W. ALTGELD STREET CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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e Library DELUXE 


Steel Shelving IN COLOR! 


Four handsome plastelle colors with lifetime 
baked-on enamel finish: canyon coral, mist 
green, office gray, and sandalwood. Other 
colors to your specifications. 


FLEXIBLE—Deluxe boltless steel shelving can be 
adjusted on 1” centers. Add sections as you 
need them ... no tools required. 


FINISHED APPEARANCE—Correctly proportioned 
simple, functional lines with corniced top. 


SHELF SERVICE—Your Deluxe Steel Shelving 
Dealer will help you lay out your library and 
provide quick service when adding sections. 

















Call your Deluxe dealer or write the factory 
for full-color library shelving bulletin X503. 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Warren, Pa. A division of Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
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functional furniture for institutions 


Our complete line of matching pieces is espeđally de- 
signed for long, heavy-duty service in libraries,* schools, 
colleges, hospitals, public buildings, etc. 


Many institutions such as the New York Publie Library 
have been so impressed by the craftsmanship. modern 
style and finish that Standard Wood Products ħas been 
accepted as the standard for library furniture 


For ease of maintenance — warm, friendly appearance 
that fits any decor — functional comfort and utility, 
specify STANDARD hand rubbed wood furniture. Write 
for catalog. 


muuu e - p ns 


eae — *We have a complete 
Fe $ EES. stock of every furniture 


- STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION ay dead ta deeds 


> COLISEUM, 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, LIBRARY DIV. NEW YORK 19,N.Y. ~ up-to-date school or 
= er public library. 


YOU ARE INVITED TO VISIT US IN BOOTHS 118-119, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. 
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WHAT STE. 
at Tangley Oaks? 


For one thing... books. 
But most of all... children! 


Books of facts . . . that give to children We are constantly pre-testing 
the joy of discovery and an ever-widening materials in neighboring schools, 
knowledge of the ages. and in our own Summer School, 

Books of literature . . . that have de- so that we will know better what 
lighted generations of children and will to put into books that children 
delight generations still to come. will use AND enjoy... 


O. is the excit- 


ing and rewarding 
role of helping chil- 
dren through the 


doorway of Knowl- 





edge that opens 
the way toward a 


brighter tomorrow. 


Tangley Oaks 
Educational Center 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 


Home of: AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 
WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE èe MY BOOK HOUSE 
Book Trails e My Travelship è A Picturesque Tale of Progress 
World Topics Year Book e Journeys Through Bookland 
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VICTORY IN THE HOUSE 


A new program in an economy-minded Con- 
gress faces great difficulties. This is what the 
Library Services Act program faced at the 
time of its first regular appropriations battle. 
But even in the face of an economy drive, the 
library program for rural areas has fared 
quite well. The battle is not won, but progress 
thus far has been encouraging. 

The House of Representatives voted 
$5,000,000 for grants to states for rural li- 
brary service on March 29, Senate hearings 
are under way at the time of this writing, but 
it is doubtful that the Senate will have passed 
this appropriations bill prior to press time 
for this issue. 

Last year when the Library Services Act was 
passed by the Congress, the first funds were 
made available through the final Supplemental 
Appropriations Bill of the 84th Congress. 
Only $2,050,000 was appropriated, even 
though the Act authorized $7,500,000 each 
year for a five-year period. The general trend 
in all federal grant-in-aid legislation is to 
start by appropriating only a portion of the 
authorization and build up the grant funds 
annually until the amount finally reaches the 
total authorization. Programs could be ter- 
minated within their legal limitations if ap- 
propriations were at the level necessary to do 
the job. Congress does not operate this way. 
It is said that no grant-in-aid program ever 
started with an appropriation of the full 
amount authorized by the Act. And, too, no 
grant-in-aid program was ever terminated 
within its time limit. 

The appropriations for the Library Services 
Act are, therefore, following the normal 
federal pattern. On January 16, 1957, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower sent his budget for fiscal 


by Julia D. Bennett 
Director, ALA Washington Office 


1958 (July 1, 1957-June 30, 1958) to the 
Congress. This budget covers the recom- 
mendations of the Bureau of the Budget for 
all items of federal expenditure for the execu- 
tive and judicial branches and independent 
agencies of the federal government. In the 
budget, the Library Services Act carried a 
recommendation for $3,000,000 rather than 
the $7,500,000 authorized by the Act. Con- 
sidering the fact that most of the states were 
ready to put the program into full operation 
and the time limiting factor in the law which 
holds it to a five-year period, this was a blow. 

One important fact should be mentioned. 
The budget request for the Library Services 
Act for fiscal 1958 started on its way last fall 
before the program was actually under way in 
a single state. It went through a series of 
adjustments after the first request was drawn 
by the U.S. Office of Education. In the recent 
House hearings on the appropriations, ques- 
tioning by committee members brought 
out the fact that the Library Services 
Branch, USOE, originally requested the full 
$7,500,000. The request went from the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education to the Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and from him to the Bureau of the 
Budget along with the requests for all other 
programs within the department. The whittling 
down of the funds came somewhere after it 
left the hands of the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education. By the time it was made public 
in the President’s budget, it was down to 
$3,000,000. 

As soon as the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee started hearings on the appropria- 
tion for the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the ALA requested time to be 
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heard in order to urge the subcommittee to 
increase the recommended amount to the full 
$7,000,000. ALA’s testimony was presented on 
February 28 by the Director of the Washing- 
ton Office. The following specific points, ex- 
cerpted from the prepared testimony, were 
stressed: 


1. Unless the full $7,500,000 is appropriated, 
the amount of money allotted to each state will 
be considerably reduced based on the formula of 
the Act. Most states are ready to move ahead at 
the maximum amount and should be allowed to 
do so. 

2. The Act is for a five-year period. The goal 
is to bring books to people in our rural areas 
without library service or with inadequate serv- 
ice. Unless the full amount of the authorization 
is appropriated for each of those five years, the 
program cannot begin to do the job necessary. 

3. The states are ready. Thirty-three states 
have submitted plans. [The number has now in- 
creased to 38.] Twenty of these have been ap- 
proved and have received their first money under 
the program. [This number has now increased 
to 32.] In view of the fact that the final regula- 
tions and government forms did not reach the 
states until late December, and the states must 
follow similar administrative routines, it is 
amazing that so many states have been able to 
move this rapidly. We feel this is real evidence 
of the eagerness of the states to do their share. 

4. Seven and a half million dollars is a small 
amount when divided among the states and ter- 
ritories. No state receives a very large sum. In 
fact, $7,500,000 was considered the absolute 
minimum about ten years ago when the ALA set 
out to work for the passage of this legislation. 

5. The Act was designed to stimulate greater 
effort by the states and localities in providing 
good local public library service. The full 
$7,500,000 authorized by the Act will only partly 
remedy the present lack of such services to our 
rural areas. It will, however, take the full ap- 
propriation to bring about the necessary stimula- 
tion which the Act was designed to create. 

6. There have already been some direct and 
indirect results apparent in many of our states. 
Work for the passage of the Act brought about a 
greater interest in library services than ever 
before on the part of state and local govern- 
mental officials and citizens generally. State 
legislatures, meeting now or in the spring in all 
but three of our states, are being requested to 
appropriate more funds for library services. In 
some instances special library legislation is be- 
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fore them. This is the first chance the state 
legislatures have had since the bill’s passage to 
give greater attention and support for library 
services at the state level. Almost all state legis- 
Jatures are being asked for increased funds 
sufficient to match the maximum federal allot- 
ment. If the Congress fails to grant the full 
$7,500,000 to make these allotments to the states 
possible, the state programs will be endangered. 
This could be even more serious when the legis- 
latures next meet if the Congress has failed to 
meet its authorized commitments. 

7. This program will benefit our rural people. 
It is said that there are some 27,000,000 Ameri- 
cans presently without access to local public li- 
brary service and some 53,000,000 more who 
receive very inadequate service. Ninety per cent 
of these people live in our rural areas. We all 
realize that these areas of our country are de- 
prived of many things our city people take for 
granted. The Library Services Act would bring 
public library service to many of these people 
within the five-year period of the Act if the full 
$7,500,000 is appropriated for each year of that 
period. 

8. Three million dollars now and more later 
will not do the job. The states need to know 
now what they can count on the for the entire 
second year of the program. 


The House Appropriations Subcommittee 
recommended a $2,000,000 increase for the 
Library Services Act, bringing the total to 
$5,000,000. The full House Appropriations 
Committee accepted this recommendation and 
approved it. This $2,000,000 increase was the 
only increase over the President’s budget rec- 
ommendations in the entire appropriations 
bill. Many items were cut back substantially. 
These cuts, in the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Department budget, totaled over 
$98,000,000 which makes the $2,000,000 in- 
crease for the Library Services Act out- 
standing. 

The Appropriations Bill, now H.R. 6287, 
reached the House floor for debate and final 
vote on March 26. With the economy drive 
going at full steam ahead, almost every item 
of money received a floor amendment to cut 
it back. On March 29 after three days of de- 
bate on the bill and eleven amendments to 
cut funds further had been accepted, the li- 
brary Services Act funds reached the floor. 
Immediately an amendment was offered : to 
cut the funds from the $5,000,000, recom- 
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mended by the Appropriations Committee, to 
the $3,000,000 recommended in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. Debate lasted an hour, and then 
came the vote. It was a “yea” and “nay” vote. 
The Chair ruled that the “nays” had it. The 
representative who had offered the amendment 
demanded a division, which meant that the 
members stood and were counted. The count 
was 71 for and 94 against the amendment. 
Thus the move to cut back the Library Serv- 
ices Act funds was defeated. Imagine the 
thrill! It was the first of the economy drive 
amendments on this bill to be defeated. It was 
this amazing victory which brought the fol- 
lowing headline in the New York Times: 
“Economy Spree Hits House Snag—2 Million 
Rise Voted Rural Libraries.” 

A great deal of the credit for favorable 
action by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee on the Library Services Act funds and 


the success of the House floor battle against _ 


the amendment to cut back the amount goes 
to Representative John Fogarty of Rhode Is- 
land, Representative Henderson Lanham of 
Georgia, and Representative Winfield Denton 
of Indiana—all members of the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee handling this bill. 
Mr. Fogarty’s skillful handling of the debate 
on all items of the bill—not only the Library 
Services Act program—was something which 
I wish each one of you might have witnessed. 
These three men also had the assistance and 
support of the members who acted as spon- 
sors in the 84th Congress. Many of the House 
members who helped pass the legislation in 
1956 also helped sustain the $5,000,000 on 
the House floor. Many who worked the hardest 
did so behind the scenes. If you have an op- 
portunity to read the debate, do so. It appears 
in the Congressional Record for March 29, 
1957. 

This victory could not have been achieved 
without overwhelming support from the local 
communities. The individual letters, the tele- 
grams, the telephone calls, and the personal 


contacts from all sections of the country did . 


the trick. The voice of the people really 
counted. 

Preparations are now oe way for the 
Senate hearings. We intend to seek the full 
$7,500,000 in the Senate. We know that money 
is necessary if the goal is to be reached! 
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“A drop of ink may 
make a million think” 
LORD BYRON 






PUBLIC RELATIONS 
items for LIBRARIES 





FD = \ LIBRI-POSTERS 


IN COLORSI 
Size: 9” x 12” 
for display on 

bulletin boards in 
busy places! 











A simple way to publicize 
your library at petty cash 
x cost! Ideal for month-to- 
eS a month display in School, 
5, Public, County, Armed For- 
site ces & Special Libraries. 


< Write for 1957 Catalog with 
64 selections! 


LIBRI-BOOKMARKS 


IN COLORS! 
Printed in colors, 
blue and black, on white 
tear-resistant card stock. 














Various Uses—may be im- 
printed with any message... 
a) Library name, hours, 
address. —- OR — b) as 
DATE DUE CARDS! — OR 
— c) use as medium for 
local advertisers (0 per M 
rate. 


Complete price schedule 
: mailed on request! 


_\ LIBRI- POSTCARDS 


IN COLORS! 
For mailing to area 
your library serves! 


Reach new residents, re- 
i mind old residents, of your 
\ library services. Mail color- 
\ ful Libri-Postcards to homes 
i — OR — use as adv. give- 
aways! Write for prices. 
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HADDON WOOD IVINS 


Publishers of Libri-Posters 





214 West Second St. 


Plainfield, New Jersey 
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Winner of the 
1957 


WINNERS OF THE $3000 CHARLES W. FOLLETT AWARD 
FOR WORTHY CONTRIBUTIONS TO CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


JOHNNY TEXAS by Carol Hoff 1950 
ALL-OF-A-KIND FAMILY >- by Sydney Taylor 1951 
THIRTY-ONE BROTHERS AND SISTERS by Reba Paeff Mirsky 1952 
TORNADO JONES by Trella Lamson Dick 1953 
LITTLE WU AND THE WATERMELONS by Beatrice Liu 1954 
MINUTEMEN OF THE SEA by Tom Cluff 1955 


Follet Publishing Company 


THE BOY WITH THE GOOD NAME 


by Enda Mark Phillips 


Choles W Pollett 


md 


Chucho is a twelve-year-old Mixtec Indian boy. When his grandmother dies, 
he and his small brother set out on a long and difficult journey to the 
town where the grandmother’s nephew lives. The trip is hard and 
sometimes dangerous, but Chucho’s courage and sturdy independence, 
his good heart and his honesty, win friends who help him and Filimo 
on their travels. A simple and beautiful story of Mexico, with suspense 
and drama, and a strong feeling of the essential goodness of ordinary 
human beings. Ages 9-12. Trade list, $2.95, Library list, $4.20. 


1010 West Washington Boulevard Chicago 7, Ilinois 
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ALA’S NEW INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OFFICE 


a statement of function by the ALA International Relations Committee 


At the Miami Beach Conference last June the 
chairman of the International Relations Com- 
mittee announced a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation for establishing an International 
Relations Office for a three-year trial period. 
As director of the office, Jack Dalton has al- 
ready made survey tours in Europe and Asia. 
The IRC has prepared this. statement because 
it believes it to be important for members of 
the Association to know exactly what this 
office was designed to do, and, of equal im- 
portance, what it will not be expected to do. 


The American Library Association has al- 
ways concerned itself with international prob- 
lems. In 1942 its charter was amended to in- 
clude specifically among its purposes the 
promotion of “library interests throughout 
the world.” This interest has been manifested 
in many ways. For example, following World 
War I, it gathered from its members books 
and journals and purchased others with funds 
supplied by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial for distribution among European 
libraries. It helped organize the International 
Federation of Library Associations in 1927, 
aided the Vatican Library in revising its 
catalaging methods, assisted Chinese educa- 
tors in the formation of the Library Associa- 
tion of China, and helped create the American 
Library in Paris. 

From 1942 to 1948, the Association carried 
‘ on numerous world-wide projects through its 
International Relations Board. During that 
time it disbursed close. to $2,000,000 in serv- 
ices and projects with funds provided princi- 
pally by the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
United States government. Among these proj- 
ects were— 


I. Selection, purchase, and shipment of books 
for libraries in the war areas. 

2. Selection, purchase, and shipment of books 
for foreign libraries and other institutions 


in Latin America, China, the Philippines, 
and the Near East. 

3. Selection of recipients abroad and distribu- 
tion to them of sets of the Library of Con- 
gress printed catalog. 

4, Administration for a time of three Ameri- 
can libraries in Latin America. 

5. Establishment of library courses or schools 
in Colombia, Ecuador, Brazil, and Peru. 

6. Exchange of librarians between this and 
other countries. 


During the past decade, there has been con- 
siderable activity in spreading American li- 
brary ideas abroad. Not only USIS libraries, 
but others conceived or partially financed 
under American auspices, such as the Ameri- 
can Memorial Library and the Free University 
Library in Berlin and the International Youth 
Library in Munich, have brought to Germany 
and to Europe as a whole, new concepts of a 
public library program, of university library 
service, and of library work with children 
and young people. American librarians on 
Fulbright and various foundation grants have 
stimulated interest in American library phi- 
losophy and methods in all parts of the world. 
Many foreign librarians have been brought 
to this country. The Association, supported 
by funds from the United States government, 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and the Ford 
Foundation, has established library schools in 
Japan and Turkey on arrangements by which 
direction and instruction will gradually be 
taken over by nationals of these countries.’ 
This sort of seminal activity seems particu- 
larly important. 

It is apparent that there exist in the govern- 
ment, in the foundations, and in the library 
profession the desire and the resources to 


*The instructional staff of the Japan Library 
School is now entirely Japanese. It has just been 
announced that Guy R. Lyle, director of libraries at 
Emory University, is serving as visiting professor at 
this school in May, June, and July of this year. 
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disseminate American library principles much 
more widely abroad. 

The most basic means for American as- 
sistance in improving librarianship would 
seem to be through the establishment of H- 
brary schools. American assistance in this 
field is desired by many countries. Before 
establishing a library school, it is very im- 
portant that there be a preliminary period 
of study and on-the-spot investigation. Such 
investigation should bring to bear upon the 
decision a full understanding and evaluation 
of the present stage of library development in 
each country, its existing educational facili- 
ties, the attitude of government and university 
officials toward professional education of this 
nature, the ability of the country to absorb 
the products of the schools, the recruiting 
possibilities for students, and the teaching 
potential within the country for the con- 
tinuance of the school after the initial period 
of American maintenance. In some instances, 
there should be a carefully planned program 
of scholarships to this country in order to 
guarantee a supply of adequately trained 
teachers. 

The committee, believing that an interna- 
tional relations office offered the best method 
of solving these immediate problems and of 
initiating a broader approach to world li- 
brary development, and believing further that 
the American Library Association, by reason 
of its experience and organization, was an 
appropriate and effective agency for the de- 
velopment and administration of such a proj- 
ect, proposed that the American Library 
Association establish such an office, with a 
director whose duty it would be to study and 
investigate the state of library development 
and the need for library education in various 
parts of the world. He would draw upon the 
experience of American librarians with the 
library problems of these countries. He would 
spend several months of each year in foreign 
travel and first-hand observation, working 
closely with university officials, government 
officials, and library leaders. Within the 
United States, he would develop a close work- 
ing arrangement with government and agen- 
cies concerned with education abroad and the 
exchange of persons, and would keep himself 
completely informed on foundation fields of 
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interest and government programs, policies, 
and activities. 

Upon the basis of these experiences and 
activities, and with a knowledge of the avail- 
ability of resources for technical assistance in 
this country, he would assist in developing 
proposals for foundations and government 
agencies looking toward the establishing of 
library schools and other forms of library 
education in countries where this sort of as- 
sistance seems necessary. In the course of these 
studies, the office could serve as a center of 
information, independent and unofficial, for 
foundations, government agencies and library 
groups concerned with assistance to foreign 
libraries. 

Upon this basis and to carry out this pro- 
gram the new International Relations Office 
was financed by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
This office differs from the old International 
Relations Office, even though it bears the same 
name, in that its concern at the outset is 
primarily with education for librarianship, a 
term used here to include documentation, 
archival work, and the other activities usually 
associated with the work of libraries and in- 
formation centers. But while the approach to 
the problem is through education for librarian- 
ship, the program makes sense only in terms 
of a knowledge of the total library needs of 
those arts of the world with which we shall 
be working—Asia, Latin America, the Middle 
East, and Africa. Obviously, the word study 
requires heavy underscoring. 

This office does not concern itself with the 
routine international relations of the Associa- 
tion. The office, for instance, is not able to 
tell you how to arrange for an exchange year 
with an English or Japanese librarian. It is 
not able to assist with arranging programs 
for individuals interested in foreign experi- 
ence. It does not even have responsibility 
for such exchange programs as those which 
brought the Italian and Indian librarians to 
the States last year. These continue to be the 
responsibility of the International Relations 
Committee and other groups. It is clear, how- 
ever, that out of the long-range planning of 
the IRO a stronger international program of 
the ALA will be developed including improved 
exchange activities and other detailed opera- 
tions. 
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the star in a 
“supporting” role 


No wonder Joan Blondell rates 
raves as the highly efficient 
research librarian in the 20th 
Century-Fox production of 
“Desk Set.” She works with 
Ames Steel Library Shelving 
and an Ames Book Truck! 


We'll be happy to explain how 
Ames equipment in a wide 
range of colors can fit your 
library picture, too. 


(Joan Blondell co-starring in 
"Desk Set,” a 20th Century-Fox 
Film Production in Cinema- 
Scope. Color by De Luxe.) 


SEE YOU IN 
KANSAS CITY 


Booth 63 
A.L.A. Conference 


See You in Booth 33 


Annual Conference, June 23-29, 1957, Kansas City, Missouri 





MICHAEL M. MURPHY 


Post Office Box 865 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 


Pool weiin rand Library Product 
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Librarians 


Don't miss Booth EW 
at the ALA 


m= Every title on the Messner list will be displayed 
for your examination, including 


150 JULIAN MESSNER SHELF OF BIOGRAPHIES 

45 ROMANCES FOR YOUNG MODERNS 

12 Teen Age novels 

35 “Everyday” stories for elementary grades 

Plus horse stories, adventure tales, books for brotherhood, folklore, ADULT 
titles recommended for “young adults” and for general library shelves 

AND there will be advance dummies. showing color illustrations on five of 
the most exciting new retellings of old classics 


7E Pick up your new catalogues 


Fall announcement flyer on juveniles and adult books 

Complete descriptive brochure JULIAN MESSNER SHELF OF BIOGRAPHIES 
Circular of ROMANCES FOR YOUNG MODERNS and Teen Age Novels 
Complete juvenile catalogue with recommendations 

| Complete catalogue of books for the Elementary Grades 


UE Take advantage of our special ALA offer on 
ROMANCES FOR YOUNG MODERNS 
l Free Copy for Five ordered—select your titles at our booth; we will send 
the free copy of your choice to you and send the regular order to the sup- 
plier you name. 


TE Come in and browse and ask us questions. 


JULIAN MESSNER, INC. 


8 West 40th Street, New York 18 
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NEW ADULT EDUCATION GRANTS AVAILABLE 


Library-Community Project Renewed 


by the staff of the Office for Adult Education 


Extension of the ALA Library-Community 
Project for the period September 1, 1957 to 
August 31, 1959, has been made possible by 
a grant of $200,000 from the Fund for Adult 
Education. In general, the Project will con- 
tinue to operate as it was set up in 1955; that 
is, as many as four more states will receive 
grants of $12,000 for the two-year period, 
while consultant service will be available to all 
states through their state library extension 
agencies. 

The applications for grants which have 
been sent to state library extension agencies 
ask the applicants to propose a three-part pro- 
gram. First, they are to choose an individual 
“pilot” library which will be assisted in de- 
veloping a long-range adult education pro- 
gram based on needs which have been deter- 
mined through a library-community study. It 
is hoped that a variety of library situations 
may be represented in these pilot libraries— 
for example, a branch library in a large 
metropolitan system, a library which comes 
within the operation of the Federal Library 
Services Act, a library in a rapidly growing 
suburban community, or one in a rural-urban 
fringe area. 

Second, the state agencies will detail in 
their proposals the ways in which they will 
help other individual libraries or groups of li- 
braries in the state to develop their adult edu- 
cation programs, together with plans for 
strengthening library adult education on a 
statewide basis through state library associa- 
tion activities and special workshops. These 
activities might include institutes or work- 


shops on aspects of adult education such as 
leadership training, film usage or community 
study. 

In addition to the grant funds, the Project 
will provide the recipients with advice and 
assistance through its headquarters staff. The 
consultants will help in the organization, ad- 
ministration and evaluation of each program 
through correspondence and through personal 
visits, and also through the provision of ma- 
terials and assistance in developing materials 
and forms, questionnaires, etc. Resource 
people needed in carrying out the pilot library 
and statewide programs, who are not avail- 
able within the state, will be provided by the 
headquarters office. 

Application forms were sent out to state 
library extension agencies early in March. 
All applications for grants received will be 
prepared for the consideration of a committee 
of the Adult Education Division at the Kansas 
City Conference. This committee will decide 
which of the applicants will receive grants, An- 
nouncement of the grants will be made as 
early as possible during the Conference, and 
if possible an orientation meeting for the par- 
ticipants in the new grant program will be 
scheduled before September. 

As a result of their experience in the first 
two years of the Project, the consultant staff 
hopes that it may be possible to set up and 
carry out the library-community aspects of 
the pilot project in each of the new states dur- 
ing the first year. This would enable the pilot 
library to embark on a program based on a 
need which had been identified during the 
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Representatives of the 





H. R. Huntting Company 
29 Worthington Street 


Springfield 3, Mass. 


are looking forward to seeing you 
at the 
AMERICAN LIBRARY 


ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
Kansas City, Missouri 


June 28-29, 1957 








We invite you to visit us at 


BOOTH 111 


1957 GENERAL CATALOG 
100 PAGES 
Also available: 


50 supplementary catalogs covering 50 
subjects. Partial list given on outside back 
cover of general catalog. 


ngs COLLEGE 
BOOK CO. 


DEPT. “A” 
COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 


31. MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK 
2 MANY OUT OF PRINT TITLES INCLUDED 
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course of the study as one which was both 
urgent and appropriate to the library’s role 
and resources. It would also give an oppor- 
tunity for some evaluation of this whole proc- 
ess near the end of the second year. 

The consultant service to the profession at 
large will continue to be an important aspect 
of the Library-Community Project. Up until 
December 1, 1956, when commitments of the 
consultant staff made it necessary to close 
applications, help had been given or sched- 
uled in eighteen states and three regional li- 
brary associations. It will now be possible to 
resume this service, which is designed to assist 
libraries and library associations in planning 
and carrying out activities which will develop 
knowledge, skills and interest in adult educa- 
tion. Consultant service may be requested for 
such activities as workshops for librarians and 
trustees in the whole field of educational serv- 
ice to adults, and in special areas such as 
community study, program planning services, 
film usage, reader guidance, and discussion 
group organization and leadership. Institutes 
for educational leaders, both lay and profes- 
sional, which would strengthen the develop- 
ment and understanding of library adult edu- 
cation, and meetings of librarians, trustees 
and educational leaders of a given region to 
forward cooperative activities in adult edu- 
cation are other examples of ‘activities for 
which consultant help will be available. - 

The staff of the Office for Adult Education, 
under which the Library-Community Project 
operates, feels that the past years’ experience 
in the projects undertaken with grant funds 
has provided a firm basis on which to build 
these continuing experiments in library adult 
education. Each year sees a stronger commit- 
ment on the part of public libraries to the 
concept of the library as a dynamic agent of 
educational service to adults in the com- 
munity. Each year sees the development of 
more skill and knowledge of adult education 
methods on the part of the librarian who is 
working with adults, with a resultant enrich- 
ment of the library’s program, and further 
integration with its community. The extension 
of the Library-Community Project is wel- 
comed by the staff as an opportunity for fur- 
ther sharing and development of the methods 
and experiences gained in the projects to date. 
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Offering a Library Binding Service That You Can Depend Upon 
Bindings built to the Quality and Standard that you want. 


DEDICATED 
To the conservation of your valued materials. 


Wait for the man from your 


UNITED LIBRARY BINDERY 







AAMT] 


(o DON'T RAVE 


EBON 


You won't have to be the speechless librarian in our 
cartoon if you take advantage of this special! 
EBONY offer to Libraries and Librarians. 
















For a limited time only, Libraries and Librari- 
ans may receive the world’s foremost magazine 
portraying the Negro for two years at the spe- 
cial rate of only $3.00 (half the regular price). 


Follow the progress and achievements of 
18,000,000 Americans in EBONY’s authentic 
f reports. Keep abreast of the part Negroes are 
rags playing in business, government, education, 

me sports and entertainment. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY. Detach and 
enclose the coupon below with your subscrip- 
tion order, (This offer may be processed 
through the library's authorized. subscription 
agency). 






A i 
CEFCRINE |: 
VES 





















EBONY American Library Assn. 
1820 5. Michigan Ave. Chicago 16, Ilinois 





Enter my subscription to EBONY for two years for only 
$3.00. 
C] Check or money order enclosed. 


NAME ee P OSHON Sanne 
LIBRARY cette ADDRES sores pet 
CITY ZONE___STATE 
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Here is the NEWS SERVICE 
that gives you up-to-date facts about - 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
FELLOWSHIPS 
and LOANS 


Each quarterly Issue describes 
CURRENT developments in 
student aid and research. 


The Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans 
NEWS SERVICE is a veritable goldmine 
of information gathered from libraries, 
foundations, educational institutions, 
guidance counselors, etc. 


Typical Contents of a single issue... 


e New fellowships and awards 

è National scholarship developments 

è Opportunities for study abroad 

e Summary of additional information 
sources 


With over $60 million now being offered 
for scholarships and grants in the United 
States, the NEWS SERVICE gives you an 
accurate and low cost way to have a com- 
plete reference source about Scholarships, 
Fellowships and Loans. No longer must 
you take time to “scout” several sources to 
get complete and accurate information. 


Issued 4 times a year 
pe AE Each bulletin 8 to ro pages, 
about the BY" x rr” 
NEWS Binder provided free 
News Service and Annual 
SERVICE 


Index only $20.00 per year 


Additional services, such as Individual 
Scholarship Reports and Search Projects 
provided at nominal cost. 


RETURN COUPON TODAY 
to start your News Service Sub- 
scription, or ask for sample 
copy. 


BELLMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box {72!, Cambridge 38, Mass. 





BELLMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box i721, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


O Please start our subscription to the News Service and 
bill us for $20. 


O Please send sample Newsletter for examination. 


E 
(PLEASE PRINT) I 
ADDRESS 
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SHEED & WARD ARE 
GOING TO THE 
ALA CONVENTION 
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Come and see us and 
all our nice new books 


BOOTH 141 





THE MARQUIS REFERENCE SHELF 
For August Publication 


Wuo’s Wuo IN COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY — 


"Volume 10 - 22,500 listings - 
$21.25 list 


20% pre-publication discount 


In Stock 


DIRECTORY oF MEDICAL SPECIALISTS 
Volume 8 (1957-58) + 57,000 listings - 2,000 
pages > $22.20 list 

Wuo’'s WHO IN AMERICA 


Volume 29 (1956-57) - 50,000 listings - 
3,336 pages « $22.75 list 


15% library discount on In Stock books 
MARQUIS—WHO’S WHO, INC. 


Marquis reference works may be seen 


1300 pages - 








is Ge eT ZONE .... STATE ..0cccccece. 1 in the Combined Book Exhibit 
oo ma oe w ee ee p i iis i cia il“ mm sn WW” nlc ea wil 
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The person who does not read has no advantage over the one that can't. 


1957 editi Duncan Hines 
edition A . 
Submitted by Charlotte Swetnam, Urbana, Illinois Lodg ing f or a N us ht 


They had begun the book the night before and been both charmed and delighted. It had taken 
them back to places in Paris which they knew and loved. It is only those things people enjoy 
together or endure together which makes comrades of them, and when the writing of any master 
takes hold of two people they experience comradeship to the uttermost. The lives of Mom and 
Dad had been fairly knitted together by strands of strength and beauty from good books. It is 
human to be drawn to those who like what we do, who respond to the same ideals and strive 
toward the same standards. 

Instead of merely going to dances and amusement parks and shows together, there should 
be a law compelling all courting couples to read a few good books together. Then they will 
know whether or not they are spiritually in harmony. 

Houghton Mifflin, 1938 LEE SHIPPEY 
Submitted by Barbara A, Jordan, Reader's Assistant, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh The Great American Family 


FREE; ONE YEAR MEMBERSHIP IN ALA for each quotation used. The membership may be used by the winner, whether member 
or not, or given to a non-member of his choice, No one may win successive year memberships, Quotations submitted should be on 
libraries, books, or related subjects, length should be less than 250 words, and source stated in full, Quotations must be from non- 
library publications. If duplicate quotations are received, priority will be given the one hearing earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be 
returned nor correspondence answered. Address: “Overdue Finds,” ALA Bulletin, 50 Huron Street, Chicago 11. 





The Tolbett Library Wool: Company uel nies 
you fo the ALA. Conference in K ana City 


Many of you are already familiar with our Library Bound books and 
excellent service. To you, our customers and friends, and to all who 
are not yet acquainted with us, we extend this cordial invitation to 
visit the Follett Library Book Co. Booth #79 to see the fine variety of 
books we have in Library Bindings. 


FOLLETT PUBLICATIONS FIRST BOOKS TRUE BOOKS 
PREPRIMERS SIGNATURE BOOKS BURGESS BOOKS 
EASY BOOKS WONDER BOOKS POPULAR REPRINTS 
LANDMARK BOOKS JOLLY BOOKS ALL-ABOUT BOOKS 


CHILD’S BOOK OF SERIES 
CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS 
BOY SCOUT MERIT BADGE MANUALS 

and hundreds more in quality Library Bindings. 


Register at Booth #79 for a wiliabl prize 


Follett Library Book Company 
1018 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
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THE READEX Model C 
MICROPRINT READER 


The Readex Microprint Reader is 
the only reader designed to protect 


microtext material while in use: 


In the Readex Microprint Reader, the 
Microprint lies flat in a rigid carrier tray, 
both shielded and held in place by a hinged 
heavy glass cover. This carrier assembly is 
the only moving unit in the viewer. Because 
of this, the microtext is never exposed to 
dirt, grime or grease. It is never subject to 
abrasion or scratching in the viewer. It is 
not clamped or bent into position. There 
are no protruding edges. Therefore, there 
is no warping, creasing or bending of the 
microtext. 


The Model C Readex Microprint 


Reader is versatile: 


Although it is the only available viewer 
designed specifically for Microprint, it can 
handle interchangeably Microprint, Mi- 
crocards, positive microfilm sheets or short 
microfilm strips. And it magnifies all with 
equal sharpness and legibility. 


The Model C Readex Microprint 


Reader is easy to use: 


‘The carrier tray moves smoothly on ma- 
chined tracks, controlled by precision gears. 
All adjustments are made with two con- 
veniently-located knobs so that any page 
on a card can be located and centered ef- 
fortlessly, in a matter of seconds. 


The Model C Readex Microprint 


Reader is easy on the eyes: 


The large screen (9” by 1114’) is scien- 
tifically tinted to a glare-free optical 
green to eliminate eye-strain even with 
constant or discontinuous use. The screen 
illumination has been improved. Magnifi- 
cation has been increased also: the crisp, 
clear image is four hundred times the size 
of the original microtext. It operates on 
either alternating or direct current, 110- 
120 volts, and can be easily adapted for 
220 volt operation. A plastic dust cover is 
available for only $1.25. 


The Readex Microprint Reader is 


compact: 


Construction is rigid metal throughout, 
yet it weighs only 301% lbs. It is 14” wide, 
1814” high, 19144” deep. It includes a 
built-in hood to shade the screen from 
overhead light. 


The new Model C Readex Micro- 


print Reader is a precision instru- 
ment designed for smooth perform- 
ance and lasting operation. It is 


reasonably priced at: 


$285.00 f.o.b. Atlanta, Georgia 


READEX MICROPRINT CORPORATION 
115 University Place 
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FOR THE RECORD 





PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO ALA CONSTITUTION 


The attention of the ALA Committee on Con- 
stitution and Bylaws has been called to an 
omission in the current ALA Constitution and 
Bylaws. It is possible that a member of the 
Executive Board may be elected an ALA 
officer, such as, president-elect, second vice 
president, or treasurer. As it now stands, the 
constitution is ambiguous in that it does not 
make clear whether such an election creates a 
vacancy on the Executive Board or, alterna- 
tively, effectively reduces by one the number 
of persons serving on the board. The Com- 
mittee on Constitution and Bylaws believes 
that the constitution should make it explicit 
and also believes that such an election should 
create a vacancy, as was the case under the 
terms of the Constitution and Bylaws which 
were superseded when the current documents 
went into effect on January 1, 1957. 

The committee therefore proposes the fol- 
lowing amendment to the constitution: 

Insert the following section, following Sec- 


tion 1l, of Article VII: 
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Le Comité Permanent des aien 


du Livre et des Arts Graphiques Francais 
invites you to call at 


Booth 173 


where it will be pleased to give you full 
information concerning the purchase of French 


books and publications for your library. 





“Section 2. The election of an elective mem- 
ber of the Executive Board to the office of 
president-elect, second vice president, or 
treasurer shall create a vacancy in the Board, 
to be filled as provided in the Bylaws.” 

Change “Section 2.” to read “Section 3.” 

Change “Section 3.” to read “Section 4.” 

As provided under Article XII of the con- 
stitution, this amendment will be recom- 
mended to the Council at Kansas City. If 
accepted, the amendment shall become effec- 
tive when it has been approved by a majority 
of the members of the Council present and 
voting at two consecutive meetings, presum- 
ably at Kansas City in June 1957, and at Mid- 
winter 1958, followed by ratification by the 
membership either by mail vote or at a meet- 
ing of the Association. 


ALA Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 
Benjamin Custer 
John Eastlick 
William T. O’Rourke 
Donald Thompson 
Ralph T. Esterquest, Chairman 
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By Don Stanford. Anöther 
absorbing tale by the 
author of The Red Car and 
The Treasure of the Coral 
Reef. A young American 
girl enrolls in an English 
riding school to qualify for 
a future job at college. 
Vivid characterizations; 
excellent picture of horse- 
mastership study. 

April, $2.95 


HER CASTLE 


By Marjory Halt. This au- 
thor of many popular books 
for teen-agers tells here a 
lively mystery story. 
Sleuthing through the old- 
mansion-turned-junior col- 
lege, the headmaster’s 
daughter uncovers surpris- 
ing records and insures suc- 
cess for the school. 

April, $2.95 


By J. K. McClarren. Brad 
Russell, a newly graduated 
veterinarian, chooses public 
service in Mexico— fighting 
thefoot-and-mouth disease. 
One Mexican colleague re- 
sents him, another idolizes 
him, and backward villagers 
hinder his mission. A dif- 
ferent kind of story. 

April, $2.95 
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By Ethe! Todd Anderson. 
When a Girl Scout Troop: 
campaigns for a town 
swimming pool to help a 
member who needs special 
therapy, the limelight al- 
most dissolves their unity. 
With all the work and fun, 
they learn about growing 
up, and grasp their high 
apple in an unexpected 
finale. April, $2.95 


By Franklin Folsom. Al and 
Jerry eat at an unusual 
restaurant and find them- 
selves deep in a mystery 
involving Indian artifacts, 
poachers, looters, and the 
Federal authorities. The 
investigation strengthens 
Al’s interest in a lifetime 
calling and leads to better 
family understanding. 
April, $2.95 


A RAINBOW 


By Helen Reynolds. Two 
girls plan to pursue their 
careers in painting and sing- 
ing during a vacation in the 
Canadian Rockies. Over- 
coming discouraging begin- . 
nings, they stay on—for a 
summer of romance, explo- 
ration, and self-discovery 
in one of nature’s wonder- 
lands. April, $2.95 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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PLD AT KANSAS CITY 
Authors to Speak 


The Division will continue its policy of pre- 
senting book-centered programs at the Kansas 


City Conference. Two such sessions have been . 


planned. On Wednesday evening PLD joins 
with the Children’s Library Association and 
the American Association of School Librarians 
to hear Phyllis Fenner, librarian and author, 
and on Thursday afternoon the Division pre- 
sents “Books and Authors of the West,” featur- 
ing William Barrett and Mari Sandoz. 

Miss Fenner has drawn upon her many 
years of experience as a children’s librarian 
in writing her recent book, Proof of the 
Pudding, which discusses in a very readable 
fashion what children read when good books 
are available. The opportunity to hear her 
speak on this topic is indeed the good for- 
tune of all who will be at Kansas City. 

It will be interesting to hear from Mr. Bar- 
rett and Miss Sandoz something of their phi- 
losophy of writing, and of how the West has 
influenced their writing. Mr. Barrett is the 
author of one biography, Woman on Horse- 
back, and seven novels, including The Left 
Hand of God, The Shadows of the Images 
and The Sudden Strangers. The Left Hand 
of God was made into a motion picture star- 
ring Humphrey Bogart and was translated 
into nine languages. His two latest novels have 
each had five translations. He is the author 
of many magazine novels and serials, and 
his work has been reprinted in many antholo- 
gies, including Martha Foley’s Best American 
Short Stories. Mr. Barrett lives in Denver and 
has been consultant in aeronautics to the 
Denver Public Library since 1941. 

Mari Sandoz achieved national prominence 
with her unforgettable biography of her 
Swiss father transplanted to Nebraska, Old 
Jules, which won the Atlantic nonfiction prize 
in 1935—after having been rejected by 13 
publishers! Miss Sandoz has followed this 
with a steady output of works of real literary 
excellence—-biographies and fiction—such as 
. Crazy House, The Tom-Walker, The Buffalo 
Hunters, and the recent work for children, 


The Horsecatcher. Although Miss Sandoz lives 
in New York City, she has retained her ties 
with the West. She has conducted courses in 
writing at the University of Wisconsin sum- 
mer sessions since 1947. She says she “always 
comes back to the Middle West. There’s a 
vigor here, and a broadness of horizon. Be- 
sides, I believe that the creative worker must 
not wander too far from the earth of his emo- 
tional identity.” 


Membership Meeting 


This is a most important meeting—a time 
at which the Division’s new bylaws will be 
examined and the effects of the reorganization 
on the work of the Division will be discussed. 
Many new members will be welcomed to the 
Division—persons who have selected PLD 
under the dual membership concept of the 
new ALA organization. Among these are 
children’s and young people’s librarians, 
catalogers and others involved in technical 
processes. For the first time the Division’s 
membership is truly representative of public 
libraries. A larger horizon is opening up for 
the Public Libraries Division. 


Hospitality Lounge 

The Division will maintain a lounge at the 
conference where you will be able to meet 
your friends, and where you may discuss 
various Division programs with members of 
the committees involved in their promotion. 
Members of the committees on “Operation Li- 
brary,” the Library Services Act, and the 
revised standards will serve as hosts and will 
be available for consultation. An announce- 
ment of the periods when these committee 
members are scheduled will be included in 
the conference envelope. 


NORTH CAROLINA WORKSHOP 


An excellent workshop on the new public 
library standards, with special emphasis on 
their application to North Carolina libraries, 
was held in Charlotte February 28 and March 
1. Sponsored jointly by the state library, the 
state library association and the University 
of North Carolina School of Library Science, 
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the workshop was planned for librarians, 
trustees and friends of libraries in the state. 
The stated objectives were: 1) to achieve a 
common understanding of the sense and im- 
plication of the new guide to the evaluation 
of public library service; 2) to enable each 
participant to identify the position of North 
Carolina library service with respect to the 
guide and to help him establish a sense of di- 
rection for his own library; and 3) to identify 
the primary avenues to be followed in improv- 
ing statewide library service and in improving 
library service in individual library systems. 

Although these materials were developed for 
a specific use, with no attempt, to make them 
universally applicable, they may serve as sug- 
gestions for other situations. 

Sets of materials used in the planning and 
conduct of the workshop have been placed in 
the ALA Headquarters Library and are avail- 
able for loan. Requests for these materials 
may also be made to Elaine von Oesen, Ex- 
tension Services Librarian, North Carolina 
State Library, Raleigh. 


NEW DIVISION BYLAWS 


Along with other ALA divisions, and in ac- 
cordance with the reorganization, PLD has 
revised its bylaws completely. A draft of the 
new bylaws was considered by the PLD Board 
at the Midwinter Meeting, at which time there 
was discussion of the basic concepts, and ap- 
proval of the document in principle. Further 
polishing has been done by the Division Or- 
ganization Committee, and a general discussion 
of the document will be held at the member- 
ship meeting. Final action is expected at the 
1958 Midwinter Meeting. 

The Division Organization Committee has 
been very faithful in its work on the bylaws. 
Ruth Gregory, chairman of the committee 
since 1955, found it necessary for personal 
reasons to resign that position at the mid- 
winter meeting, but remains on the commit- 
tee as a member. Mark Crum, of the Kalama- 
zoo Public Library, was appointed chairman 
in March and is filling the position most ably. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


The Kansas City Conference will be a profit- 
able one for trustees. Plans for the pre-con- 
ference workshop are really exciting. For the 
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first time in several years trustees from all 
parts of the country will have an opportunity 
to gather in discussion groups to consider the 
problems common to all library trustees. In 
addition, the presence of the Jaycees, who 
have been especially invited, will provide an 
unequaled opportunity to give these progres- 
sive young men an inside view of the aims of 
libraries, and thus strengthen the bond be- 
tween libraries and their communities. The 
workshop will be held on Sunday, June 23, 
just preceding the conference. Business and 
membership meetings of AALT will take place 
on Monday. 

Two outstanding trustees will be awarded 
citations at the conference. The announcement 
of the recipients of the awards will be made 
at the Trustees’ Dinner on Sunday evening, 
and the presentation of the awards will take 
place at the first General Session on Monday 
evening, June 24. Selection as a recipient of 
the Trustee Citation is one of the highest dis- 
tinctions that can come to a trustee, and all 
ALA members are pleased to do honor each 
year to these dedicated men and women. 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS SECTION 
ARMY PUBLICITY CONTEST 


The judging of the Fifth U.S. Army Library 
Publicity Contest was held at Fifth Army 
Headquarters in Chicago on February 26, 
1957. Similar contests were held at Army 
headquarters throughout the United States 
and overseas, in Japan, Europe, Alaska, the 
Caribbean, etc. 

The winners from the Fifth Army contest, 
as well as winners from all other armies, were 
forwarded to the Adjutant General, Depart- 
ment of the Army, Washington, where they 
were judged in April, and All-Army winners 
selected in two categories, three for small li- 
braries having fewer than 10,000 volumes and 
three for large libraries and/or library 
systems. Winners in the large library category 
were: first place, Fort Gordon, Georgia; sec- 
ond, Fort Sill, Oklahoma; third, Schofield Bar- 
racks, Hawaii. Rose Barracks, Bad-Kreuznach 
Sub-Area, Germany, was first prize winner 
among the small libraries; Fort Buchanan, 
Puerto Rico, second; and Stuttgart Sub-Area, 
Germany, third. 

The winners in the Department of the Army 
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finals, and additional entries considered to be 
superior examples of library publicity, were 
entered by the Adjutant General in the 1957 
John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards Contest, 
held in the early summer, in competition with 
other Armed Services Libraries. Winners of 
this contest will be displayed at the ALA an- 
nual conference in June. 

The Army-wide library publicity contest, of 
which this is the fifth and last of the current 





Judging committee jor the Fijth Army Library 
Publicity Contest: Major Anna K. Hubbard, 
Chief, Budget and Fiscal Branch, Military Per- 
sonnel Procurement Division; Mrs. Mildred Bu- 
chanan, Director of Public Relations, Chicago 
Public Library; and Mrs. Dorothy K. Smith, 
Interim Executive Secretary, ALA Public Li- 
braries Division. 


series, has successfully fulfilled the purpose 
for which it was designed by Department of 
the Army, “To stimulate the interest of Army 
librarians and Special Services officers in im- 
proving and expanding library publicity at 
Army installations and activities with the re- 
sult that all military personnel may be better 
informed of the many and varied services 
provided by the Special Services Library.” 
As one Fifth Army Post reported, “It was a 
project well-planned and well-executed which 
reflected upon the entire section (Special 
Services) and also provided an exchange of 
publicity programs between librarians of 
various Army Posts, thus projecting many 
new ideas into Army library publicity. Sta- 
tistical charts have shown that these programs 
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proved to increase the circulation and attend- 
ance of the libraries and to increase library in- 
terest among the post personnel. The publicity 
contest has, therefore, been a valuable factor 
in the growth of Army libraries and in the edu- 
cation of their Army public.” 

Although this was the final contest cf the 
current series, the value of a consistent, well- 
planned year-round library publicity pregram 
is recognized by all librarians and Special 
Services officers in the Fifth Army area and 
will guarantee full publicity programs im the 
future. 





NEW ALABAMA LITERARY AWARD ESTABLISHED 


The Alabama Library Association hes re- 
cently established a Literary Awards Commit- 
tee to encourage and recognize Alabama au- 
thors and to promote interest in local avthor’s 
books. 

The committee is charged with the responsi- 
bility of evaluating the literary or historical 
merit of books published within the past three 
years by authors who have resided within the 
state for at least five years. 

At a presentation ceremony during the an- 
nual banquet of the Association, on *riday 
evening, April 12, Malcolm Cook MeMillan, 
research professor of History, Alabame Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Alabama, was pre- 
sented with the 1957 Award. The Award, a 
Paul Revere sterling silver bowl, was given to 
Mr. McMillan for his work: Constitutional 
Development in Alabama, 1798-1901: A 


Study in Politics, the Negro, and Sectionalism, 
published by the University of North Carolina 
Press, 1955. 










Vaeation Down East at 


PEMAQUID SEMINAR 


ENJOY a new and stimulating vacation cn the 
shores of a Maine lake. We have swimming, fish- 
ing, sports, activities, discussion groups, and lec- 
tures! Our professional staff will guide your in- 
formal study of Creative Writing, Modern Litera- 
ture, and Languages. We have weekly registration 
through July and August at moderate fees. 


Write for our descriptive pamphlet 


ALBERT AND JEAN McLEAN 
Box 386, Damariscotta, Maine 
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We can't say enough in an Ad. Why 
not send for complete information on 
our “To Save YOU Time” Service? 





MB NUBOOK CARDS—Dept. A 
Box 585, Oak Park, Illinois 


Eee 





FOREIGN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


IN THEIR ORIGINAL LANGUAGES 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


WILL BE ON DISPLAY AT THE 
CLA BOOTH IN KANSAS CITY 


For catalogs and information write now to 


PACKAGE LIBRARY 


OF FOREIGN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
69-41 GROTON STREET, FOREST HILLS 75, N.Y. 
A PROJECT SPONSORED BY ALA 





REFERENCE BOOK 





FOR HOBBYISTS 


MODEL PLANES 
TRAINS * VEHICLES 
SHIPS * ACCESSORIES 
g CRAFTS 
a Every Known Kit Available 
“æ is Listed and Priced 
_ CYCLOPEDIA of 
j \ HOBBIES and CRAFTS 

o | @ LIFETIME CASET ý 
== a BOUND COVER 
À \ @ 300 PAGES 


@ OVER 30,000 
ITEMS 


x 


Here's the most complete and.up to date book of its 
kind for your library. It’s the CYCLOPEDIA of HOBBIES 
and CRAFTS — Fully illustrated, completely indexed 
and printed in TWO COLORS. The Cyclopedia is a 
treasure chest of hobbies and crafts information for 
young and old alike . . . for the model builder, hobby- 
ists, and craftsmen. Add this valuable book to your 
list today. 


Handsome CASET BOUND edition: Only $4.95. You may 


order a SAMPLE CONSUMER Soft Cover edition for 
only $2.00 Post Paid. 










eer 
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Bulletin Aucust, 1929 


Linda A. Eastman 


. . . American librarians must . . . face the 
fact that even here at home, the every-day 
functioning of the progressive libraries is 
bearing fruit in an ever-enlarging circle of 
readers who are attempting to form intelligent 
opinions on social, governmental, national. 
and international questions and relations, to 
an extent which indicates the inescapable im- 
plication of libraries in general world affairs. 
and which emphasizes our obligation to make 
certain that these libraries contain the latest 
and most reliable information on all ques- 
tions of real consequence. 

Am I magnifying the importance of li- 
braries and their potential influence on local. 
national, and world progress? Is it possible 
to magnify them unduly? If libraries are the 
repositories of the knowledge and the wisdom 





S pt 


Linda A. Eastman, second from right 


of the world, and if they can become still 
more active agencies in the diffusion of this 
knowledge and wisdom, can their importance 
be overestimated or overemphasized? 

It is a long, long look ahead, to any near 
approach, to say nothing of ultimate attain- 
ment, to the ideal conditions and influence of 
libraries. But this is an age when long dis- 
tances are traveled swiftly; and are the hin- 
drances to progress a whit more difficult than 
those which are being successfully overcome 
in many other fields of endeavor? Honesty 
compels the immediate answer that they are 
not.... 


June 1957 
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f THE A-V CIRCUIT 


With this issue of thel ALA Bulletin the Audio- 
Visual Committee indjygurates a column devoted 
to the activities ang’ news of the library audio- 
visual world. Unde’r the ALA reorganization the 
Committee sep oie. the Audio-Visual Round 
Table and the Audio-Visual Board, and is to be 
the focal potat of A-V interests in all types of 
libraries. This column is to reflect these interests. 
It is hoped that it can serve to extend and 
stren ™òaen the lines of communication among 
A-¥ librarians; to extend the communication 
that now is largely confined to acquaintances or 
limited by a geographical region; to strengthen 
the communication that flourishes at conventions, 
but may wilt betweentimes. Contributions for the 
column, including news notes, should be sent to 
Mrs. Shirley Ellis, assistant in charge, Visual 
Materials Center, Chicago Public Library. 


The Kansas City Conference offers an excellent 
opportunity to “communicate” with other A-V 
librarians from all over the country. Pro- 
grams of particular interest to them will be 
“An Introduction to Community Study,” 
“Sight and Sound in the World of Books,” 
and the noon-hour screenings. 

“An Introduction to Community Study” is 
an adult education preconference institute 
scheduled for June 22-23, Five sessions will 
deal with the topics: Why is community study 
important? What are the aspects of the com- 
munity that should be studied? What are some 
of the ways of planning and carrying out a 
community study? How is the information 


gathered utilized? Identifying the educational © 


needs of the community. For film librarians 
who work to a large extent with organized 
community groups the institute is an oppor- 
tunity to further explore an activity they 
carry on informally every day and to systema- 
tize some of their thinking about it. Because 
films are usually selected for and used by 
groups, whereas books are selected for and 
read by individuals independently, knowledge 
of community becomes essential in shaping 
any film collection. 

The first of a two-part program, “Sight and 
Sound in the World of Books,” will begin at 
9:00 a.m. Monday, June 24. After a coffee 
hour the theme of the program, the unified 
approach to A-V materials in the library, will 
be outlined by Raynard Swank. A panel dis- 


cussion will expand and develop the theme 
in specific areas. Discussion will center around 
standards for selection of A-V materials in 
relation to standards for other library ma- 
terials, extra-library sources of A-V materials 
as a supplement to library service, introducing 
the general library staff to A-V materials, 
fostering community knowledge of A-V ma- 
terials, and coordination at the library school 
level. The basic aim of the panel will be to 
suggest how the full potential of A-V ma- 
terials can be realized through integration on 
all levels of library organization. An open 
question period will follow the panel. 

The second session, Wednesday, June 26 
from 8:00 a.m. to 10:00 A.M., will be organ- 
ized as small round-table discussions to probe 
and clarify, in terms of actual situations, the 
points raised by the speaker and panel and 
in the question period. 

Film screenings of new and significant re- 
leases will be held Monday, June 24, through 
Thursday, June 27, from 12:00 p.m. to 2:00 
P.M. These screenings, initiated several years 
ago, have come to serve a threefold purpose. 
For all librarians they are an invitation to 
become acquainted with or learn more about 
an exciting medium; for film librarians they 
may be a preview of titles to be considered for 
acquisition; for librarians who offer a film 
information and reference service, but do not 
have a film collection, they are an opportunity 
to gain firsthand knowledge of the material. 

With these activities, the Conference should 
be both lively and productive for A-V li- 
brarians. 


THE PHYLON QUARTERLY 


Review of Race and Culture 
@ 


ONLY PUBLICATION DIRECTED EXCLUSIVELY TO 
TRENDS AND EVENTS IN RACIAL AND CULTURAL 
RELATIONS ON THE WORLD SCENE 


Subscription rates: $3.00 per year; a two-year subscrip- 
tion or two subscriptions, $5.00. 


Indexed in the International Index to Periodicals, New 
York, Psychological Abstracts and the Bulletin of PAIS, 


Microfilms beginning with Volume XVII are available to 
regular subscribers from University Microfilms, 313 N. 
Firat Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Address: Phylon, Atlanta University, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 
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HUNGARIAN LIBRARIANS NEED YOUR \HELP 


The following is a circular letter from T. P. 
Sevensma of the International Federation of Li- 
brary Associations. 





20 February 1957 
Dear Sirs, 


We have been able to obtain from an abso- 
lutely safe and trustworthy source the following 


. information on the situation of the National 


Széchényi Library in Budapest following the re- 
cent events: 


Generally speaking the collections of manuscripts, 
books and periodicals are actually (9 January 1957) 
safe. But in other fields we have suffered great dam- 
age. Annexes to the building have been particularly 
damaged as in the course of fighting they changed 
hands several times. Irreplaceable losses have been 
caused by artillery fire especially in the music collec- 
tion, the microfilms, in the acquisition service and in 
the foreign relations service. Apparatus and sup- 
plies of the photographic laboratcry have been com- 
pletely destroyed. Twenty-eight typewriters as well 
as all our reserve stock of catalogue cards have been 
destroyed or lost. 

We ask you to make known to the members of the 
IFLA the situation of the National Library and our 
losses, 

We are happy to state that orr librarians are alive, 
yet many have lost much, some of them even every- 
thing. 

In spite of the present difficulties we do what we 
can to carry on with our work and to fulfil our task 
as well as possible. 


You have on the other hand without doubt 
received the appeal the Association of Austrian 
Librarians has sent you dated 9 January invit- 
ing you to help our Hungarian colleagues by 
financial contributions and by dispatches of 
packages containing clothing, underclothes, 
shoes and, if possible, to provide employment for 
Hungarian librarians who have escaped abroad. 

On behalf of the IFLA Council we are backing 
most emphatically this appeal. Direct contacts 
with our Hungarian colleagues, on one hand, and 
with Dr. Stummvoll, Director-General of the 
Austrian National Library in Vienna, on the 
other, allow us to make the following sugges- 
tions: 

1. Gifts in money should be addressed by 
money order to the Association of Austrian Li- 
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brarians, Vereinigung Österreichischer Biblio- 
thekare, Josefsplatz 1, Wien I, who is in perma- 
nent touch with Budapest and better placed to 
use these subsidies to give the most useful help 
which we intend to give by buying on she spot 
food, medicines, etc. which are most needea. Our 
Hungarian colleagues do not wish money to be 
sent to them directly. 

2. Clothing, underclothes, shoes and other 
goods can be sent directly to: Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale Széchényi, Budapest VIII, attention of 
the Director’s Office, who will distribute these 
goods in the best possible way. 

We know that several member associations 
have already participated in a praiseworthy 
spirit in efforts for the assistance of our Hun- 
garian colleagues who have been so hardly hit. 
We have however regarded it as our duty to 
foster as well as we can the action of our Aus- 
trian colleagues, who since the start have de- 
voted considerable effort to this noble aim. We 
wish to suggest to you the means which at pres- 
ent are best to help the Hungarian librarians. 
In this respect we would like to remind you that 
the International Red Cross is not able to trans- 
mit gifts to individual persons or special groups 
designated by the donor, its role being exclu- 
sively to provide for the needs of the population 
in general. 

We thank you very heartily for your attention. 
Yours sincerely, 
Secretary-General 

T. P. Sevensma 


President 
Pierre Bourgeois 


x * + 


The appeal of the Austrian Library Association re- 
ferred to in Dr. Sevensma’s letter is reproduced only 
in part: 


The events in Hungary have confronted the Austrian 
librarians with great difficulty. The Austrians have 
in general done their utmost to meet the Hungarian 
emergency. Of the 160,000 people which fled, there 
are still 70,000 in the country which need continous 
help. What is true for the refugees in general applies 
also for the librarians who have sought refuge here. 
The Austrian librarians have tried to help these li- 
brarians beyond the mere necessities of life as pro- 
viding writing utensils and other materials. We 
plan to continue these shipments according to the 
means available. The Austrian librarians appeal to 
their colleagues all over the world to support them 
in their efforts to help the Hungarians. 





Get These FREE Catalogs 
from McCLURG’S 


e TEEN AGE CATALOG of APPROVED BOOKS 
® The New GRADED LIST OF APPROVED BOOKS 
® CLASSIFIED LIST OF JUVENILE and TEEN AGE BOOKS (Ready in July) 


The publication of these helpful and invaluable buying aids is 
just another McClurg service to librarians. 


Write to Dept. DPB for your FREE Catalogs 


A. C. MeClurg & Co. 
333 E. Ontario St. Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 












24” Finar WORLD GLOBE 


Outstanding Features: 


. Four times the surface area of a 12-inch globe 

. Molded wood-fiber plastic for strength and lightness 
. Beautifully colored to show land elevations 

. A wealth of political and cultural data 

. Free ball permits turning or lifting 
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G24POTC—ADMIRAL (below) 
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In the NAVIGATOR floor stand E are . ge ae 
the over-all height is 47”. Stand is G24P15—-NAVIGATOR 


of blond birch, with shelf for atlas. 
Distance and time measuring strip 
on meridian. Table-base globes 
also available. 


The ADMIRAL, chrome-plated tubular stand is adjustable 
in height from 53” to 77”. Globe turns freely on ball-bearing 
castors. Base is also on castors for easy moving. 


30” AND 32” DIAMETER GLOBES ALSO AVAILABLE 


STOP AT BOOTH 167 


Denover-Gerrert Co. 
Map and Globe Makers 
5239 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Il. 
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_ IN THE MILL 





This column appears regularly in these pages in re- 
sponse to requests for information about the activities 
of ALA units. Chairmen, or members, of all ALA 
Divisions, Round Tables, Sections and Committees 
are invited to send to this column any news of the 
activities of their unit. 


For years some of the important work of ALA 
has been done by divisional committees. Com- 
mittees on statistics, on buildings, on audio- 
visual work and others, have initiated and 
carried through both short and long term proj- 
ects that have added to the knowledge and skill 
of the members of our profession. 

A basic idea in the reorganization of ALA 
was the assignment of all responsibility in any 
given field to a specific unit. At the recent meet- 
ing of the Special Committee on Reorganization 
the divisional representatives, with the members 
of the Executive Board and the Committee on 
Organization, worked out clearly distinct fields 
of responsibility for the divisions. These state- 
ments have gone to the divisions for study and 
to the ALA Council for action during the Kansas 
City Conference. With the divisional fields of 
_responsibility established the next step in the 
reorganization, bringing us to the finish line, is 
the transfer of divisional committees, whose 
functions overlap, or conflict with, the functions 
now assigned to other units of the association. 

Letters have gone out to the chairmen of all 
of these committees, to their parent divisions, 
and to the divisions to which their functions 
have been assigned, informing them of the 
change and asking the cooperation of everybody 
involved to make sure that the valuable work the 
committees are currently carrying on does not 
suffer during this transition period. 

Since members of ALA may now have mem- 
bership in two divisions, type-of-library and 
type-of-activity, for their basic dues, people who 
have been working on committees in one division 
may find themselves now working in the same 
subject area in another division. The member of 
the Association of College and Research Li- 
braries who was on that division’s Buildings Com- 
mittee may find himself working on buildings 
as a member of the Library Administration Di- 
vision. Some of the divisional committees have 
become subcommittees of ALA standing com- 
mittees such as the Audio-Visual Committee or 
Membership. Picking up the work of those di- 
visional committees whose functions are being 
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Grace T. Stevenson 


reassigned will take a little time, and careful 
planning. It will proceed more slowly in some 
cases than in others for a number of very good 
reasons. The spirit of understanding and co- 
operation, of determination to get the job done 
to the best interests of all, which was so evident 
at the meeting of the Special Committee on 
Reorganization, makes it plain that transferring 
the work of these committees will be accom- 


plished with the same thoroughness and good 
will. 


Visits to the state association meetings of Okla- 
homa and Texas put us in the southwest in time 
for the redbud and the chilling, but blessed 
spring rains; too early for the blizzards, tor- 
nadoes and Texas blue bonnets. We saw the 
handsome new public libraries in Oklahoma 
City and Dallas. Since libraries, no matter how 
handsome, are only as good as their services, we 
were pleased to see the extensive group services 
program offered by the Oklahoma City Public 
Library through the Community Workshop Di- 
vision, and glad to learn that the film service for 
which the Dallas Public Library has always 
been justly famous is maintaining its quality in 
fine new quarters. Did you ever walk into a 
library and see a Dior model on the floor? It 
happened in Dallas—an example of seeing and 
meeting a community need. Dallas is one of the 
style centers of the world, and the Dallas Public 
Library’s department on costume and design— 
partially subsidized by local industry—is one of 
their strongest collections. 

A community discussion program in which a 
number of libraries are taking an active part is 
“Decisions,” a program of the Foreign Policy 
Association. Each year the association, with the 
help of interested citizens, selects six to ten 
pressing problems related to our country’s for- 
eign policy. A wide variety of coordinated ma- 
terials are then prepared and made available to 
discussion groups all over the United States. 
Libraries from Boston, Massachusetts to Ta- 
coma, Washington, are taking an active part in 
the program, either by holding discussions in the 
library, by co-sponsoring the program in their 
city, or helping to provide materials. Information 
about the program may be had from the Foreign 
Policy Association, Inc., 345 E. 46th St., New 
York 17. 

(Continued on page 474) 
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Librarians: Would You Like to— 


—Send only one order and one check each year for all serial 
acquisitions both foreign and domestic. 


—Receive a generous library discount. 


—Even all of your subscriptions through a common expiration 
date. 


—Eliminate preparing an annual listing of your serial requirements. 


—Receive expert handling of Annuals, Yearbooks, Memberships, 
Transactions and other hard to keep track of continuations. 


—Receive a free Librarian's Guide listing over 3,000 titles with 
volume and index information plus subscription prices. 


—Receive a special billing date for your budget requirements. 
——Reduce the number of issues missed due to late renewals. 
—Realize additional savings by subscribing 2 or 3 years at a time. 


—Have all of your subscriptions handled by a company that has 
been specializing in Library Service for seventy years. 


- Then ask about our ‘Till Forbidden” Library Service tailored to fit 
your special requirements at no extra charge. 


lf you want the best in Library Service at competitive prices, then 
iry— 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY, INC. 


83-9] FRANCIS STREET 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 








Continuous Library Service since 1886 
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“KERN COUNTY SCHOOLS ° 
TEACHING AIDS LIBRARY 
A HARERSTHECD, CALIFORNIA 


GOODS | 





AND GADGETS 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


Identification of library materials by means of 
decals is rapidly being adopted by librarians 
who loan or use metal equipment. Decals do not 
readily peel or become damaged and they pro- 
vide a uniform and easily applied method of 
identifying library property. Decals are being 
used advantageously on film containers, projec- 
tors, etc. For further information and samples, 
address the Meyercord Co., 5323 West Lake St., 
Chicago 44. 





DRAPERIES—24 beautiful colors, 48 modern de- 
signs by Carpenter, Zeese, de Ja Cerda, Ehrman, 
Saarinen Swanson, and Miklas will do more for 
your library than any other one thing. And when 
you add to their colorful appeal the fact that you 
can choose any one of a half-dozen different 
fabrics, many of them washable, you'll realize 
that you couldn’t make a better buy. For in- 
stance, Infinity fireproof diffusion cloth does not 
fade, is abrasion resistant, can be washed or 
cleaned, will not shrink or stretch, and has 
the greatest degree of acoustical properties and 
heat control properties of any fabric known. 
Custom installations can be made in most cities. 
You can find out more about these draperies by 
writing to the Edwin Raphael Co., Inc., Holland, 
Mich. 

Don’t miss the exhibits at the Kansas City 
Conference. Just about every library supplier 
will be exhibiting his services or equipment. 
There will be 204 booths packed with books, 
equipment, supplies, furnishings—old timers 
like Gaylord and Macmillan; newcomers like 


Columbia Records and Phylon. 61 publishers;- 


31 equipment and supply houses; plus jobbers, 
binders, magazines, and a bigger Combined Book 
Exhibit, filled with the latest books of all pub- 
lishers. The Exhibit Area is in the Auditorium, 
right on your way to your meetings, near the 
Registration Desk. And it’s all air-conditioned! 
Drop in for a real cool time. 

Poetry, beautifully printed, suitable for fram- 
ing, as an exhibit centerpiece, or as an example 
of fine printing, is available in Poems in Folio. 
Individually designed, hand-set, printed on 
quality paper by famous presses, each poem is 
a first edition by an outstanding American or 
English poet. At the end of the year, an LP 
record of the poets reading their own poems 
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will be available for $2.50. A year’s subscription 
costs only $6.00. Write to Poems in Folio, Box 
448, San Francisco, Calif. 


A COMBINATION FILE AND ATLAS CASE has been 
introduced by Standard Wood Products. De- 
signed particularly for smaller libraries, as a 
space-saver, the case has four large drawers 
across the bottom for files or photos, two tiers 
of atlas space in the center, and is topped off 
by 30 card catalog drawers, at convenient stand- 
up height. The case features warp-and-check-free 
construction, dove-tailed joints, hand rubbed 
finishes in three shades, and bronze hardware. 
The case measures 39% x 68” x 25”. Standard 
Wood Products Corp., Library Division, Coli- 
seum Tower, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19. 


CORK LETTERS in sizes up to 8” and 12 type 
faces will help put additional snap in library dis- 
plays. The letters are precision cut, with a gum- 
med back and are tough, flexible and light. Write 
to Grace Letter Company, Inc., 77 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3 for more information. 


SouND TAPES, many of which have been avail- 
able only at 744” per second, are now avail- 
able at the economical speed of 334” ips. A new 
listing of tapes available includes Dante’s In- 
ferno, Everyman, Readings from Walt Whitman, 
Antigone, and many other classics. Also an- 
nounced is the acquisition of the Folkways Ethnic 
Library, much of which will be placed on dual 
track and single track tapes. Discounts are avail- 
able to libraries. For further information write to 
Phonotapes, Inc., 853 Ninth Ave., New York 19. 


NEW CATALOGS 


Demco Liprary Supp.ies. Distributed late in 
March. If you haven’t received it, write to Demco 


at Madison, Wis., or New Haven, Conn. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT. The latest in maps, charts, 
globes, and other necessities for the curriculum- 
integrated library. Denoyer-Geppert, 5235-59 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, HI. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, 1957. Ilus- 
trated, a complete listing of all EB films, dis- 
tributors, and rates. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, II], 
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Solve Your Record, Microfilm and 16 MM Film 
Storage Problems 


DISCABINETS 


All metal Sectional Discabinets with our complete Cataloging System is 
the most EFFICIENT, PRACTICAL and ECONOMICAL method for Filing, 
Protecting Recordings and Transcriptions. Made in Four Sizes for 7", 10”, 
12” and 16” Records, Also available in Double Door Cabinets with Lock 
for 10” and 12” records or combination of 10” and 12” up to 540 records. 





COPYRIGHTED PATENTED 


NOW LOW COST STORAGE 
ADD-A-UNIT MICROFILM CABINET 


Cabinets are Ali Metal, Sectional and Ideal for the 
growing MICROFILM LIBRARY. Order cabinets as 





required and stack with original installation, Ver- 
tically or Horizontally. 


Each cabinet has Ball Bearing action drawer with 
THREE compartments and card holders for indexing. 
Capacity 69 Microfilm boxes. 


ALL 
METAL 


FILM SEPARATOR RACKS 


Designed to fit your standard book shelving: 
35” long, Capacity 25 Reels or Cans for 400’ 
through 1600’. Available in 29” and 48” lengths. 
Equipped with rubber feet for use on Desk or Table. 






MEASER 
ATEORAL 
r oO 


NAVA 


VISIT US AT ALA BOOTH 136 
WALLACH & ASSOCIATES 


1589 ADDISON RD., CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


WRITE FOR 
BROCHURES AND PRICES 


World’s leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk music 
on RECORDS including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS 
LIBRARY which contains an unusual selection of the 
music of over 300 peoples; recorded on location by 
native orchestras and vocal groups; each Long Play 
Record is accompanied by extensive notes by famous 
collectors and recognized authorities .. . 


And the famous SONGS TO GROW OWN series for 
children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERICAN 
FOLK MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE AND 
LITERATURE SERIES. 


FOLKWAYS 
RECORDS 


10” Long Playing Records 


12” Long Playing Records 


See Us at Booth #120 


AT THE LIBRARY CONVENTION 


For complete catalogue 
write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORPORATION 


117 W. 46th St, New York 36, N.Y. 
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Inquiries concerning the acquisition of indi- 
vidual titles listed in this column should be ad- 
dressed to the issuing agency, for the Head- 
quarters Library does not have copies for dis- 
tribution. 


Miss Phyllis Fenner’s The Proof of the Pudding: 
What Children Read published recently by the 
John Day Company is not a scientific survey or 
statistical analysis of the reading habits of 
children, but the author’s opinion based on 32 
years’ experience. Recollections have been so 
happily mingled with observations and facts that 
it seems to have been written for pleasure, to 
be read with pleasure, so that it belongs on the 
bedside table as well as on the reference shelf. 
A recent book concerned with the reading of 
young people is Improving Reading in the Junior 
High School by L. Jane Stewart, Frieda M. Hel- 
ler and Elsie J. Alberty of the University School 
of Ohio State University. It is published by Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts. 

The April 1957 issue of the Canadian Library 
Association Bulletin is devoted to encyclopedic 
treatment of library work as a profession and 
recruiting for the profession. Twenty-four dif- 
ferent authors writing twenty-four separate ar- 
ticles provide excellent coverage for these sub- 
jects. The Canadian Library Association has 
also published a 1956-57 directory which con- 
sists of (1) committee terms of reference, (2) 
committee personnel and (3) an alphabetic list 
of members serving on committees, sections and 
council. 

The Northwestern Polytechnic Library 
(Prince of Wales Road, London, N.W. 5) has 
issued A Bibliography of Librarianship which is 
a select list of books available in the library of 
this leading British library school. Statistics of 
Public (Rate Supported) Libraries in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland 1955-56 is on the 
1957 publications list of the Library Association 
(Chaucer House, Malet Place, London, W.C. 1). 
From another section of the Commonwealth, New 
Zealand, T. T. Bond has sent us his book The 
Use of Stitched Binders in the Maintenance and 
Repair of Library Books (Bayard Book Com- 
pany, Auckland N. 5). The author, who has de- 
voted his working life to the cause of preserving 
the library book, includes a 32-page history of 
library development in New Zealand as an ap- 
pendix. 
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Supply is responding to demand to meet 
needs which are urgent in the form of an in- 
creasing number of publications on particular 
types of buildings. Planning the Hospital Li- 
brary, a report of the Committee on Hospital 
Library Architecture of the United Hospital 
Fund of New York (3 East 54th Street, New 
York 52) is embellished with a diagrammatic 
layout for an integrated library in a 400-600 bed 
general hospital, and specific recommendations 
in terms of function, location, number of per- 
sons served, minimum staff, collections, work 
room, office and additional space requirements 
for patients’, medical, nursing school and inte- 
grated libraries in this 400-600 room category. 
Architecture for Adult Education is a 74-page 
brochure beautifully illustrated with both photo- 
graphs and architectural layouts and is obtain- 
able from the Adult Education Association, 743 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, for $2.00. 
Research Report 13 of Caudill, Rowlett and 
Scott (Bryan, Texas) is a study in “Approach 
to a University Library Design” by Michael V. 
Krenitsky of the Texas A & M Library. Funda- 
mentals based on the functional purpose of the 
university library are emphasized. 

The Michigan State University Library in 
Lansing has contributed photographs of their 
new library to our building collection, and the 
Air University Library at the Maxwell Air 
Force Base (Alabama) has sent us plans, photo- 
graphs and a “Know Your Library” manual. 
The Richard D. Harrison Public Library in 
Raleigh, North Carolina has issued A Selected 
List of Books By and About the Negro, 1950- 
1956. The second edition of the National Tape 
Recording Catalog can be purchased for $1.00 
from the Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. A Pro- 
cedures Manual for Small Libraries prepared in 
1956 by a Committee of the Miami Regional 
Catalogers also sells for $1.00. It can be pur- 
chased from the Miami (Florida) Public Li- 
brary. The Public Library of Des Moines (Iowa) 
has issued a timely Policies for the Selection of 
Books and Related Materials. Individual li- 
braries may obtain single copies gratis while 
the supply lasts. A limited number of copies of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories’ The Technical 
Information Library: Its Services and How to 
Use Them are available from the company’s 
headquarters in Murray Hill, New Jersey. 
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SP it the ALA. Conference 


BOOTHS 61 and 62 
The H. W. Wilson Company 


You are cordially invited to visit The H. W. Wilson 
Company’s Booths 61 and 62. 


As in past years, there will be a complete display of all 
new books including the following six works which were 
voted among the top reference works of the year by Louis 
Shores’ national committee of reference librarians: Short 
Story Index Supplement: 1950-1954; Fiction Catalog: 
1951-1955; Children’s Catalog, 9th Edition; Subject 
Headings for the Information File, 8th Edition; New Li- 
brary Key; and Index to Reproductions of European 
Paintings. 

Also on display will be the Azthor Books, the new 


Reference Shelf titles, The Library in High School Teach- 
ing—and many other miscellaneous books. 


You are invited, moreover, to examine The H. W.Wil- 
son basic library services, including: The Cumulative 
Book Index, The Readers’ Guides to Periodical Litera- 
iure, Library Literature, the Art Index, Current Biogra- 
phy, and others. i 


On hand to greet you personally and to discuss your 
professional problems will be: 


—President Howard Haycraft— 
—Chief of Indexing Services Edwin B. Colburn— 
—Standard Catalog Series Editor Dorothy H. W est— 
. —Wilson Library Bulletin Editor Marie D. Loizeaux— 
Business Department Representative Vineta Blumoff— 
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SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR SUMMER STUDY 


Conferences, institutes, seminars, and workshops 
scheduled for the summer and fall are listed 
here; in addition, most library schools offer reg- 
lar summer courses. Write to the school—not to 
the director or chairman—for further informa- 
tion unless another source is given. 


Conferences 


Univ. or CALIFORNIA LIBRARY, Los Angeles. Con- 
ference on library administration, Aug. 7-9. Law- 
rence Clark Powell, chairman. Jointly sponsored 
by California Library Assn. Write to Phillip E. 
Frandson, Dept. of Conferences, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Extension. 


GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL, UNIV. or CHICAGO. 
New directions in public library development, 
22nd annual conference, June 19-21. Write to 
Lester Asheim, Conference Director. 


Institutes 


Diviston oF LIBRARY SCIENCE, INDIANA UNIV., 
Bloomington. Institute in library adult educa- 


tion, July 29-Aug. 2. Margaret Rufsvold, direc- 
tor. 


Micuican LIBRARY Assn. School library insti- 
tute, St. Mary’s Lake, Sept. 20-21. Write to 
Thelma Campbell, chairman, Holt (Mich.) High 
School Library. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SERVICE, RUT- 
cers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. Two institutes. 
Case studies of library management, June 17-21, 
Ralph Shaw, director, Academic library build- 
ings, June 17-21, Keyes Metcalf, director. 


Rutcers Univ. LIBRARY, New Brunswick, N.J. 
College and university building plans institute, 
sponsored by ACRL Buildings Committee, tenta- 
tively scheduled for first week in September. 
Write to Donald Cameron, librarian, Rutgers 
Univ. 

Seminars 


LIBRARY ScHOOL, FLORIDA STATE Univ., Talla- 
hassee. Seminar on school library supervision, 
July 25-Aug. 10. Elenora Alexander, instructor. 


SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SCIENCE, WESTERN RESERVE 
Unrv., Cleveland. Two one-week series of semi- 
nars. July 29-Aug. 2: Technical libraries and in- 
formation centers; machine aids to librarian- 
ship; documentation survey; report writing. 
Aug. 5-9: Theory of classification; operations 
research and the library; machine literature 
searching; technical editing. 
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Workshops 


GRADUATE LIBRARY ScHooL, UNIV. oF CHICAGO. 
Evaluation of library materials for children—the 
language arts, July 3]-Aug. 2. Mary K. Eakin, 
Sara Innis Fenwick, directors. Jointly sponsored 
by the Center for Children’s Books. 


SCHOOL oF LIBRARIANSHIP, Univ. of DENVER. 
Two workshops. Cooperative concepts for im- 
proved library service (for public librarians), 
June 17-21, Gretchen Schenk, director. Books 
for children and young people (for school li- 


brarians), July 1-6, Margaret V. Girdner, di- 
rector. 


Dept. OF LIBRARY Science, Univ. or MICHIGAN, 
Ann Arbor. Three workshops, all Aug. 5-16. 
School library workshop, Mrs. Edna Ballard 
Mack, director. Coordinate indexing, a lecture- 
workshop combination taught by C. D. Gull. 
Library buildings workshop, Mrs. Edna Hanley 
Byers, director. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SERVICE, RUTGERS 
Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. State-wide library 
planning, June 17-21. Lowell Martin, director. 
Dept. oF LIBRARIANSHIP, SAN Jose STATE CoL- 
LEGE, Cal. School library workshop, June 18-22. 
Mary Peacock Douglas, director. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL, Univ. oF SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA, Los Angeles. Two workshops for school li- 
brarians. Book production, book selection, and 
book appreciation, Aug. 5-16; administrative 
problems, Aug. 19-30. Marion Horton, coordi- 
nator. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
Bellingham. School library workshop, July 29- 
Aug. 2. Mary Peacock Douglas, director. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT ^c. BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success In this field as ploneers has 


anabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 


our world-wide network of asseclate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowes? prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New Yaerk City 35, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they nek for a 
book you cannet supply. 

A BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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at booths 171 and 172 
A CORDIAL INVITATION 


Every one of the American Li- cordially invited to see at first - 
brary Association’s in-print titles hand the ones that interest you. 
will be on display at booths 171 And as a promise of what's in 
and 172 at the annual conven- store, here are a few which—for 
tion in Kansas City ... offering their recent publication and in- 
authoritative guidance in every trinsic importance—you'll par- 


area of librarianship. You are ticularly want to see... . 
book selection 


THE BASIC BOOK COLLECTIONS 


For Elementary Grades ($2)... For Junior High Schools ($2)... 
For High Schools ($2.75) .. . new and completely revised editions 
of three standard book selection and buying aids. 


BOOK BAIT 


Detailed studies of nearly 100 adult books popular with teenagers: 
the. nucleus of a working collection for young people, with much 
useful material to help teachers and librarians introduce the books 
that will catch and hold their interest. Published this month, $1.25. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE 
A Guide to Evaluation, with Minimum Standards 


Basic reading for public librarians, administrators, and responsible 
citizens, $1.50; Supplement, Costs of Public Library Service in 
1956, 65¢; ined price, $2. The three pamphlets below will 
promote wide use and understanding of the new standards: 


A DISCUSSION. MANUAL 


Based on Public Library Service 


Free with 5 or more copies of Public Library Service, or 40¢ with 
single copies; 65¢ separately. Quantity prices: 5, $1.75; 10, $3.25. 


A PLAN FOR BETTER PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES 


A 16-page abridgment of Public Library Service, ideal for introduc- 
ing the public to the basic goals of improved services. Sold only in 
quantities: 5, $1.25; 10, $2; 25, $3.25; 50, $6; 100, $11. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY? 


An 8-page pamphlet which promotes the basic aims and implica- 
tions of Public Library Service, in popular terms. Priced for wide 
public distribution by state agencies, libraries, community groups. 
Sold only in quantities: 25, $1.50; 50, $2; 100, $3; 250, $6; 500, $11. 


library service 








school libraries 


THE PUPIL ASSISTANT IN THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


The important new book by Mary Peacock Douglas: a complete 
handbook on planning and organizing a successful student service 
program. Includes popes ae hy and many examples of useful 
forms. Published this month, $1.25. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISOR 


Papers by national authorities presented at an institute at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, covering many aspects of a sub- 
ject of growing importance. $1.75. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Booths 171 and 172 50 East Huron Street 
ALA Annual Convention, Kansas City Chicago 11, Illinois 
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INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This Index is compiled by the University of 
Ulinois Library School, Urbana, and is based 
on monthly circulation reports from 39 pub- 
lic libraries which are known to constitute a 
representative sample of all United States 
public libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1950) 
populations. In each case the index value is 


the median of the 39 libraries’ percentages 
found when their current circulation figure 
is divided by their own circulation figures 
for 1939 (or the corresponding quarter of 


1939). For further information see pages 
334-35 of the November 1949 ALA Bulletin. 


TABLE 1. QUARTERLY [INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 39 AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
1955 to Date (CORRESPONDING QUARTER OF 1939 = 100). 





1955 -> 1956 
Jan Apr. July Oct. Jan Apr. July Oct. 
Mar. June Sept. Dee. Mar. June Sept. Dec 
Index Value ....sossssecosaos 98 107 97 102 105 108 91 113 
% Juvenile ¢4.c3 ns seeG ese een eek 47 50 45 51 48 51 44, 54 
% Adult Fiction ......0c0-cee0e 27 26 32 24 25 25 32 23 
% Adult Non-Fiction .......... 26 24 23 25 27 24 24: 23 


Note: Some of these percentages are based on reports from only 35 to 39 libraries, since not all 39 libraries 


are able to supply all the needed data. 





(In the Mill—Continued) 


Since it is generally agreed that some form of 
film cooperative is the best answer we have for 
the provision of film services through smaller 
libraries we are always interested to hear the 
formation of new cooperatives. The Washington 
Library Association has recently established a 
film circuit in which twelve Washington libraries 
are participating. The libraries are contributing 
$300 each a year to build a film collection which 
they will all use. They have been assisted in the 
project by the Film Council of America. The 
Mid-Columbia Regional Library at Kennewick, 
Mrs. Neva Bequette, librarian, is administering 
the circuit. 


LIBRARIANS! 


Do you like a challenge? Are you up to 
dynamic living in a progressive community? 
THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES 


offers outstanding opportunities to librarians and chil- 
dren’s librarians to become a part of the fastest-growing 
large library system in the country. Persons with initia- 
tive and drive can take advantage of the stimulating 
pleasures of beautiful Southern California, and receive 
a salary from $4260 to $5280, sick leave and retirement 
benefits, paid holidays and vacations, and many other 
benefits which compare with the best in the land! 


Want to accept the challenge? If so, write to 
Personnel Officer 





LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY 
630 West Fifth Street 
Los Angoles 17, California 


In March the ALA Bulletin began publishing 
a section devoted to the Public Libraries Divi- 
sion. This was done in line with the principle 
that information on the programs and activities 
of all units of the association should go to all 
its members. This month the Bulletin inaugu- 
rates the same service for the ALA Audio-Visual 
Committee under the title “The A-V Circuit.” 





Attention: YOUNG PEOPLE'S LIBRARIANS: 
especially for your readers— 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
by Robert M. Goldenson, Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor, Psychology Dept., Hunter College 
“Pr actical advice for tecn- es bala 
about oe human behavio 
—FAMILY LIFE, AMERICAN. "INSTITUTE OF 
FAMILY RELATI IONS 
* 


* 


SHOULD YOU BE A 
FREE LANCE WRITER? . 


by Sylvie Schuman 
Managing Editor, oo YED,  SohoTaesio Magazines, Inc. 


SHOULD YOU BE A MODEL? 


by Candy Jones Conover 
World famous model and model authority 
* * * 
48 pades. ah. csc 2 4G Baa ae ae Thea oa aai $1.00 each 
10% discount on 5 to 9 copies of same titie 
20% discount on 10 or more copies of same title 


Order YGUR copies NOW 


OCCU-PRESS, Dept. A 
489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 
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FOR SALE 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle-—-$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIAL. 
ISTS. Established 1889. Largest and best selec- 
tion anywhere. We also welcome your lists of 
Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Serv- 
ice, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St, New York 3, 
N.Y. 

BOOKMOBILE—Vanette body on 1951 Ford 
chassis. 35,000 miles. $425. Mercer County Li- 
brary, Court House, Trenton 10, N.J- 


WANTED 


WANTED: Library of Congress Printed Book 
Catalogue and first supplement. Andover-Har- 
vard Theological Library, 45 Francis Avenue, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
lege, public, technical libraries, etc. Also gradu- 
ate awards. Monthly journal (since 1952) pro- 
vides complete job descriptions, salaries. No 
fees. Single issue $1.00; yearly (12 issues) sub- 
scription-membership $5.00. Member’s qualifica- 
tions listed free. Crusade, Box 99, Gpt. Sta., 
Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regu- 
larly in Library Placement Exchange, a maga- 
zine devoted exclusively to library job informa- 
tion. Annual subscription includes 24 issues and 
free listing privileges. Individuals—$3.00; insti- 
tutions—$12.00. Enter your subscription now. 
Write: Library Placement Exchange (Dept. 1), 
P.O. Box 172, Benjamin Franklin Station, Wash- 
ington 4, D.C. 

U.S. AIR FORCE and hospital librarians, 
England, France, Germany, Morocco and Mid- 
dle East. U.S. citizen, female, under 40 without 
dependents. LS degree from ALA accredited 
school and one year professional experience. Be- 
ginning salary $4525 plus government quarters 


or quarters allowance. Promotional opportuni- 
ties. Forward U.S. civil service Form 57 in dupli- 
cate to Command Librarian, Hq. USAFE, 
DCS/Pers, APO 633, New York, N.Y. 

The AIR FORCE needs librarians in the Far 
East—Japan, Okinawa and Korea. Do you need 
a change of scene? The Orient is beautiful; the 
jobs are fun. U.S. citizens, LS degree and 1 year 
experience. Beginning salary $4525, plus many 
fringe benefits like housing and uniform allow- 
ance. Forward US civil service Form SF 57 to 
Staff Librarian, Hq 5thAF, APO 925, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif, 

PACIFIC Area-~—Professional librarians are 
needed for U.S. Air Force Bases in the Philip- 
pines, Okinawa, Japan and Korea. U.S. citizen, 
male and female, L.S. degree. Beginning salary 
$3670 plus government furnished quarters and/ 
or differentials and housing allowances in some 
areas. Send Standard Form 57 in duplicate to Di- 
rector of Civilian Personnel, Hq PACAF/FEAF 
(REAR), APO 953, S.F. The command librarian, 
Mary J. Carter, available for interview, ALA 
Conference, June 23-29, 1957, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Armed Forces Booth and Kansas Citian 
Hotel. 

TURKEY—School Librarian, American Colle- 
giate Institute, Izmir. School of 500 Turkish 
girls, 12 to 20 years of age. Library well organ- 
ized and extensively used. Librarian supervises 
bookmobile service to villages, a student project. 
Salary adequate for living and incidentals. In- 
terest in Christian service important. Apply to 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, 11 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


east 


PROFESSIONAL assistant with degree, for 
adult department in public library in growing, 
suburban city of 26,000 in northern New Jersey. 
Retirement plan, group hospitalization, four 
week vacation. Opportunity for varied experience 
in pleasant community. Salary according to 
qualifications. Apply to Director, Free Public 
Library, Englewood, New Jersey. 

ASSISTANT Reference Librarian: for general 
and specialized reference work in State Library 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


vouched forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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serving public libraries and state agencies. Li- 
brary school degree and 2 years’ experience in 
reference position. Salary: legislation pending 
for salary range of $4240-$5120, present range 
$3580-$4300. 37144 hour week, 3 week vacation, 
3 week sick leave, retirement and social security, 
health insurance. Position open July I, 1957. 
Apply N. H. State Library, Concord, N. H. 

THREE elementary school libraries run by 
public library need three librarians September, 
1957 to fill positions created by increased 
budget. Library degree. Salary scale, pension, 
social security. Attractive Long Island Sound 
community near graduate professional schools, 
thirty miles from New York. Write Librarian, 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

EAST PATERSON, N. J. Librarian for muni- 
cipal library under construction. College, library 
school degree, imagination, initiative required. 
Salary $5000-$5500 depending on experience 
(minimum 2 years), civil service benefits, pen- 
sion. Splendid opportunity to grow with new 
library. Write J. H. O’Meara, secretary, Library 
Board. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for Cary Memorial 
Library in historic Lexington, Mass. near Bos- 
ton, to have supervision of new modern youth 
library now being built. Library school graduate. 
Beginning salary $3670. All usual benefits. Ap- 
ply Ralph Nason, director. 

TWO positions. Reference librarian and head 
cataloger for medium-sized library in city of 
48,000. L.S. degree and experience required. 
Salary depending on qualifications. 5 day week, 
sick leave, 4 week vacation, social security. Ap- 
ply to Marion Cook, librarian, Curtis Memorial 
Library, Meriden, Connecticut. 

LIBRARIANS. Beginning salary $4500-$6000 
for senior librarian, at least 2 years’ experience 
required; $4200-$5200 for junior librarian, no 
experience required. General, children’s, young 
people’s, reference and catalogers. Annual in- 
crements. College and L.S. degrees. Eligibility for 
N.Y. certification. Beautiful new air-conditioned 
building. Two attractive branches. On Long 
Island 17 miles from New York City. One month 
' vacation, liberal sick leave, N.Y. State retirement 
system, Excellent opportunity for alert, ambitious 
persons. Submit complete résumé. Library di- 
rector, Elmont Public Libraries, Hempstead 
Turnpike, Elmont, Long Island, N.Y. 

SUPERVISOR of adult services for active li- 
brary near Boston. Library degree required, ex- 
perience desirable. Five day week, one month 
vacation, cumulative sick leave. Salary dependent 
on experience, not less than $3800. Apply Li- 
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brarian, Lucius Beebe Memorial Library, Wake- 
field, Mass. 

SERIALS Librarian. Supervision and mainte- 
nance central serials file including punchcard 
control analysis file for 2000 serials; and re- 
search reports. Collection largely Sci-Tech. In- 
cludes ordering and cataloging new serials. 
$4000-$5000 range in $250 annual increments, 
5 day, 3714 hour week, 4 week vacation, etc. Ap- 
pointment by July 1 or earlier. Apply Edward 
A. Chapman, chairman, Library Group, Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York. 

LIBRARIAN—for Jesuit High School for boys 
in a suburb of Rochester, N. Y. Entirely new 
school. Salary range $3500 to $7200. Social se- 
curity, hospitalization, group life insurance, re- 
tirement benefits. Apply Rev. James R. Barnett, 
S.J., McQuaid Jesuit High School, 1800 Clinton 
Ave., So., Rochester 18, N.Y. 

DIRECTOR of library in suburban residential 
community of 16,000 near New York City. Start- 
ing salary $5500-$6000. Position available im- 
mediately. New building, civil service benefits, 
pension, month vacation. Degree from an ac- 
credited library school and experience required. 
Reply to Erwin O. Gerhardt, president, Library 
Board, Millburn Free Public Library, Millburn, 
New Jersey. 

SENIOR librarian positions, 5th year L.S. de- 
gree and at least two years’ professional experi- 
ence. 5 day, 3744 hour week, month vacation, 
sick leave, retirement plan, annual increments. 
Head of children’s department, $4400 with in- 
crease to $4800 Sept. 1 and $5200 Jan. 1: branch 
librarian for library used mainly by children in 
a neighborhood with a large Negro population. 
Position open June 1 at $4280 with increase to 
$4680 Sept. 1 and $5080 Jan. 1; adult circula- 
tion and reference librarian in central building. 
Position open Aug. 1 at $4280 with increase to 
$4680 Sept. 1 and $5080 Jan. 1. Salaries to be 
accelerated annually in September until new im- 
proved salary scale is reached. Apply Head Li- 
brarian, Albany Public Library, Albany 10, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT Librarian. New England girls’ 
boarding school. 17 weeks vacation. Full main- 
tenance and salary commensurate with experi- 
ence. Excellent opportunity for recent graduate. 
B 134 

FARMINGDALE (L.I, New York) Free Li- 
brary. Fast-growing school district community— 
population in excess of 28,000. If you are ready 
and willing to assume a position of responsibility 
in the community, this is the place for you. 
Apply to Orrin B. Dow, library director. The 
following positions will open June 1957: junior 
librarian, no experience required. Library school 
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graduation. New York state civil service. One 
month vacation, sick leave and retirement. Gen- 
eral service position with some cataloging. Salary 
$4560-$5520, Junior librarian, same as above but 
duties concern bookmobile operation. New serv- 
ice, vehicle to be delivered in fall. Salary $4560- 
$5520. Senior librarian, two years’ professional 
experience required. Children’s service specialty. 
Organize and administer service to young people. 
Salary $5040-$6000. 

NEW YORK State Library, Extension Divi- 
sion. Public librarians: help put the new ALA 
standards into action. Two openings for senior 
library supervisors in field services section, New 
York State Library. These public library con- 
sultants will have a key part in New York’s pro- 
gram under the federal Library Services Act, 
assisting in development of library systems and 
cooperative patterns of library service. Need min- 
imum of three years’ public library experience, 
including one year in administrative or super- 
visory capacity, eligibility for New York State 
professional librarian’s certificate. Salary $6140 
to $7490. Bookmobile librarian: needed for state 
demonstration bookmobile—one opening. Need 
minimum of two years’ public library experience, 
eligibility for New York State professional li- 
brarian’s certificate. Salary $4770 to $5860. Bene- 
fits: health benefits plan, sick leave, vacation and 
other benefits. Apply Irving A. Veerschoor, direc- 
tor, Library Extension Division, New York State 
Library, State Education Department, Albany 1, 
N.Y. 

TWO immediate positions. Children’s and 
reference librarian, for expanding services and 
programming in new modern building. L.S. de- 
gree. Civil service title of junior or senior li- 
brarian and salary depending on experience. 
All personnel benefits. Apply to Lottie Smolen- 
ski, library director, Hillside Public Library, 
Hillside, New Jersey. 

ASSISTANT librarian in a residential com- 
munity, 30 miles from New York City. L.S. de- 
gree. Salary $3600-$4200 according to experi- 
ence. 38 hour week, one month vacation, sick 
leave and social security. Apply to Emma P. 
Engle, librarian, Memorial Library, Bound 
Brook, N.J. 

PUBLIC Library Consultant: to assist in the 
establishment of programs to expand resources 
and services for rural people. Requires library 
school degree, driver’s license because of ex- 
tensive travel, 5 years’ successful experience in 
public library work. Legislation pending for 
salary range $5180-$6300, present salary $4333- 
$5232. 3714 hour week, vacation 3 weeks, sick 
leave 3 weeks, retirement and social security, 


health insurance. Position open July 1. Avely 
N. H. State Library, Concord, N. H. 


southeast 


WANTED: librarians for elementary, junior 
and senior high schools in Baltimore County, 
Maryland. Metropolitan community with active 
school library program. Salary scale $3600- 
$6600. Social security plus state retirement and 
liberal sick leave. Apply to Mrs. Margaret S. 
Farlow, personnel and credentials secretary, 
Board of Education of Baltimore County, Towson 
4, Maryland. 

CATALOGERS: three positions; two for 
books, one for serials. Most material in English. 
L.S. degree. Salary range $3744-$4704. 5 day 
week, sick and annual leave, social security and 
state retirement. Virginia State Library, Rich- 
mond 19, Va. 

PICTURE Librarian. To reorganize and de- 
velop picture collection, chiefly historical. L.S. 
degree and 2 years’ experience. Salary scale 
$4704-$5880. Virginia State Library, Richmond 
19, Va. 

CHILDREN’S Work Supervisor. $4660-$5660 
a year. Degree in Library Science supplemented 
by specialized training or experience in chil- 
dren’s library services. Write Arlington County 
Department of Personnel, Court House Square, 
Arlington 1, Virginia. 

JOHNS HOPKINS University Library. Several 
vacancies for catalogers, also for clerical and 
desk assistants. Pleasant campus, social security, 
group Insurance, one month vacation, average 
work week 371% hours. Starting salary $3800 for 
professional positions, $2600 for clerical. Apply 
Personnel Office, Johns Hopkins University Li- 
brary, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 

WANTED: librarian for Walter Cecil Rawls 
Library & Museum, newly built at Courtland, 
Southampton County, Virginia. Applicant must 
fulfill requirements as are set forth by Virginia 
State Library, Richmond, Virginia. Apply to 
Junius W. Pulley, Courtland, Virginia, giving 
references. 

ASSISTANT librarian for coeducational lib- 
eral arts college, 2 hrs. from Phila., Baltimore 
and Washington. Modern library building; 
45,000 vols. Duties begin Sept. 1957; consist of 
cataloging, with some reference work. Salary not 
less than $4500, 6 wk. vacation, social security, 
TIAA, faculty rank. LS. degree required; some 
library experience helpful. Apply to Dr. Joseph 
Doyle, dean, Washington College, Chestertown, 
Md. 
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midwest . 


TWO men, one to take charge of circulation 
department and one for reference and work 
with maps. M.S. degree or equivalent, sound 
general education and adaptable personality re- 
quired along with ability for and interest in ad- 
ministration and advancement. Faculty status, 
month vacation, all “fringe benefits,” starting 
salary $4000-$5000 depending on qualifications; 
annual increments have been 5% or better. 
Write Director, University of Detroit Library, 
4001 W. McNichols Rd., Detroit 21, Michigan. 
HEAD Reference: $5500-$6500; Aead cata- 
loger: $5000-$6000. Month vacation, usual bene- 
fits. New research library ideally located. 5th 
year degree plus experience. Apply B 133. 
NEW SALARY scale for expanding profes- 
sional staff in city, county system with re- 
modeled central building, new branch and book- 
mobile. Present openings require: assistant with 
science or business background for Science and 
Industry Division; general assistant to work 
in various departments of main library and 
branches; cataloging assistant; young people’s 
librarian for large branch; children’s librarians 
for branches; assistants for new bookmobile. Be- 
ginning salaries $4200 to $4800 depending upon 


experience with annual increments to $5820. 


Most liberal vacation and other allowances. Qut- 
standing in-service training program. Apply to 
James C. Foutts, Public Library of Youngstown 
and Mahoning County, Youngstown 2, Ohio. 

SCHOOL and Adult Librarian. Man or woman 
under 40 with L.S. degree. Starting salary 
$4200-$4800. State retirement plan and social 
security. Sick leave and vacation. 12 months 
work; 38 hour work week. No Saturday or 
Sunday work but 2 evenings to 8:00. Must drive. 
3 branches and central library. Have 1 assistant. 
Apply Mr. C. E. Carlson, supt., Bessemer Town- 
ship School District, Ramsay, Mich. 

PROFESSIONAL assistant for fast-growing 
county library located within shopping distance 
to Chicago, South Bend, Grand Rapids and Kala- 
mazoo. Must be graduate of library school. Be- 
ginning salary $4500. One month vacation, 12 
days sick leave, social security. Splendid oppor- 
tunity for someone wishing to get into adminis- 
trative work. Write Librarian, Van Buren County 
Library, Paw Paw, Michigan. 

THREE professional positions open July Ist 
in growing college library of 105,000 volumes. 
One asst. ref. & circ. libn. and 2 positions in 
technical services including head cataloger; ac- 
credited LS degree required, experience desira- 
ble. Salary range $4000 to $4600; social security 
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& state retirement. Apply H. W. Apel, librarian, 
Marshall College Library, Huntington 1, W. Va. 

HEAD librarian for township library (pop. 
9000) in the beautiful Fox River Valley, 40 
miles west of Chicago. Congenial staff, 5 day 
week, 3 week vacation. Salary $3750-$4750 de- 
pending upon qualifications. L.S. degree and 
experience required. Apply St. Charles Public 
Library, St. Charles, Ilinois. 

ASSISTANT librarian and coordinator of 
adult services for expanding public library in 
rapidly growing Minnesota city. Woman with 
library degree, some experience required. Forty 
hour week, four week vacation, sick leave, re- 
tirement, salary open. Write Lucille Gottry, 
librarian, Public Library, Rochester, Minnesota. 

CATALOGER: familiarity with L.C. and field 
of religion. Recataloging in process. Collection 
of 150,000 vols. Open August. Salary $4500, 
TIAA, one month vacation. Apply Librarian, 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 

The KALAMAZOO Public Library will have 
the following positions open after retirements 
become effective June 30. They offer the oppor- 
tunities for professional growth and personal 
development associated with a new staff mem- 
ber’s taking a fresh look at departmental rou- 
tines and policies. A new $1,250,000 building 
to be ready in August 1959. 38 hour, 5 day week. 
4 week vacation. 12 days sick leave, cumulative 
to 80 days. Social security. Catalog librarian— 
the sole professional cataloging position on the 
staff. Book budget $30,000. Salary range $4290- 
$6630, with starting salary from $4290-$4992, 
depending upon previous experience. Head, tech- 
nical processes department—a working super- 
visor of five others who perform order, catalog, 
book preparation and mending operations. Sal- 
ary range $4590-$6930, with starting salary 
from $4590-$5292, depending upon previous ex- 
perience. The Kalamazoo Public Library would 
welcome inquiries about a new young people’s 
librarian position which will be established on 
July 1; about a bookmobile librarian position 
which will become available in September when 
the incumbent returns to library school; o1 
about a school librarian’s position which wil 
be available for the 1957-1958 year. 

REFERENCE and catalog librarian for thriv 
ing Minnesota community 65 miles south o: 
Minneapolis. Recently remodeled building, 4¢ 
hour week, one month vacation, sick leave, re 
tirement, staff of six. Salary $4200 up, depend 
ing on experience. Position open July 1. Write 
to Erana M. Stadler, librarian, Public Library 
Owatonna, Minnesota. 

POSITIONS open, Decatur Public Library 
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ecatu [llinois; air-conditioned buildings, 
eek valion, sick leave, retirement, merit in- 
reases; brary school degrees required: senior 
atalogerxperience, $5149: branch librarian, 
in. On@ear experience, $4519; bookmobile 


Asst. catdger, general assistant, reference as- 
sistant anichildren’s assistant, experience not 
necessary p these, $4129, each. 

COUNT librarian needed in the Lakes re- 
gion of Ceral Minnesota. L.S. degree and driv- 
er’s licenseequired. 1956 Gerstenslager book- 
mobile. 40 lar week, one month vacation, sick 
leave and bhlth benefits. Salary open, depend- 
ing on qualcations. Apply Mrs. Willard De- 
Ruyter, pres|Kandiyohi County Library Board, 
Renville, Min, 

PUBLISHR of Catholic school magazines 
has opening br trained librarian to take full 
charge of sptialized editorial library in ele- 
mentary educgon field. Candidates should have 
thorough knoledge of Catholic doctrine and 
practice, interé in current affairs, degree in Li- 
brary Science jr library experience. Opening 
must be filled jy June 15. Send personal his- 
tory, transcript \f credits to B 132. 

ADULT Eduktion Librarian. Assistant in 
group work deyartment to organize and lead 
discussion groups, plan programs, review books, 
conduct film prog:ams and assist at film loan 
desk. Experienced pe:son wanted, but inexperi- 
enced person would e trained on the job by 
outstanding superviso. $3816-$5076, depending 
on experience. Month vacation. Fifteen days ill 
time allowance. Fine state retirement system. 
R. Russell Munn, lilrarian, Akron Public Li- 
brary, Akron 8, Ohio 

ASSISTANT libraran in small city 100 miles 
west of Chicago on bautiful Rock River. Degree 
not necessary. Addres Librarian, Dixon Public 
Library, Dixon, Illings. 

ASSISTANT Cataloger: work includes cata- 

loging and some recitaloging. Retirement, social 
security, vacation and sick leave benefits. Library 
school graduates only. Starting salary for posi- 
tion is $4200, but actual. salary depends on ex- 
perience and qualifications. Apply to Madeleine 
Gibson, librarian, Michigan College of Mining 
and Technology, Hougliton, Michigan. 
HEAD librarian for public library in a suburb 
of Chicago, 50,000 population. 38 hr. week, one 
month vacation. L.S. degree and several years’ 
experience. Salary $5000. New branch building 
project anticipated. Apply Margaret E. Ely, 
head librarian, Berwyn Public Library, Berwyn, 
Illinois. 


ewly royated branch, 5 day, 40 -hr. week, 4 


ibrarian,ne year experience desirable, $4519. . 


4 


The RACINE Public Library will have va- 
cancies on the professional staff as follows: 
branch librarian of a branch in a public ele- 
mentary school. Streng community support, 
pleasant, well-established neighborhood. Incum- 
bent on temporary appointment. Open late June 
1957. Female under 35 preferred. County librar- 
ian, works as member of extension department. 
Extension collection of 44,000 volumes. Class- 
room collection service to 75 county schools; 
adult books to eleven store stations. Six book- 
mobile stops in the county. Incumbent retiring. 
Open June 1957. Female under 35 preferred. 
Reference librarian, main library. Works as 
member of adult department. Assigned responsi- 
bility for preliminary book selection in certain 
areas, current additions to information file. In- 
cumbent retiring. Open June 1957. Male or fe- 
male under 35 preferred. Degree required: 5th 
year certificate, BSLS or MSLS from a school 
accredited by ALA. Salary range: certificate or 
BSLS $3950-$5850, MA in LS or MSLS $4100- 
$6150. Beginning salary up to $4550 or $4700 
depending upon degree, amount and kind of ex- 
perience. Working conditions: 40 hour, 5 day 
week, 4 week vacation. Paid Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield. 12 days annual sick leave cumulative to 
120 days; 7 paid holidays. Social security and a 
municipal retirement plan in which 3% of the 
employee’s salary is matched with a like amount 
by the city. About the library: new main build- 
ing will be completed about April 1958. Solidly 
based book and information centered programs. 
Minimum of administrative red tape. It’s a small, 
tightly-knit ‘staff so procedures are simple and 
direct. Library enjoys community support and 
respect. If you want an opportunity to keep grow- 
ing and learning, if you enjoy hard work, if you 
want as much freedom as your capacities justify, 
you'll like the situation and we want your ap- 
plication. For application form or further infor- 
mation about any of the yacancies, write City 
Librarian, Racine Public Library, Racine, Wis- 
consin. 

mountain plains 


HEAD Librarian—population 12,000. Degree 
and experience. Salary open. Write Mrs. W. S. 
Pickerill, 1146 Second Ave., Durango, Colorado. 


southwest 


TEACHERS (Librarians) Wanted: Southwest- 
ern & Western states. Salaries $4000-$5600 
bachelors and no experience; more for masters 
and experience. Free registration. S.W. Teacher's 
Agency, 1303 Central, NE, Albuquerque, Sta- 
tion A., New Mexico. 
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COLLEGE libn. in West. Opening in 1958 for 
young woman cataloger with liberal arts and 
ALA approved degrees. Must be in good health 
and sympathetic to experimenting in simplified 
procedures. Dewey, LC subj. heads and cards 
used. Approx. 3000 titles per year. Sufficient 
student help. Faculty status, 11 mos., all benefits 
including retirement, soc. security, liberal sick 
leave and professional travel allowance, 38 hour 
wk. Min. sal. $4200. Present staff knows of this 
ad. Send complete info. to B 135. 


far west 
CATALOGERS!! You will find a real challenge 


in this fast-growing community and progressive 
library. A $30,000 book budget has been ap- 
proved for this year. See your ideas included in 
a brand new library now in the planning stages. 
Help plan an effective library system for an 
appreciative southern California community. We 
are looking for a top-notch professional librarian 
interested in a provocative position. Salary range 
dependent upon experience and education, $4308 
to $5203. Full fringe benefits, retirement, sick 
leave, three week vacation, incentive salary incre- 
ments. Apply Pomona Public Library, 380 N. 
Main St., Pomona, Calif. 

CATALOGER for liberal arts college, begin- 
ning September, 1957. L.S. degree. Experience 
not necessary. One month vacation plus college 
vacations, faculty status, social security. Write 
Librarian, Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, 
California. 

SAN DIEGO offers California living and pro- 
fessional opportunity to trained librarians. Cur- 
rent vacancies in bookmobile service. Salary 
$360 to $417 a month. Employee benefits include 
3 week vacation, promotional opportunities, re- 
tirement plan and social security coverage, sick 
leave, etc. Apply to Miss Fowler, Room 453, 
Civic Center, San Diego, California. 

MONTEREY County Library, Calif. Position 
open as supervisor of technical processes, to ad- 
minister centralized cataloging system, using new 
card duplicating process. Salary $4560-$5640, six 
month increment; 3 week vacation, sick leave, 
state retirement. Famous recreational area, near 
San Francisco. Apply Mrs. Lois Koolwyk, Mon- 
terey County Library, Salinas, California. 

SUPERVISOR of Acquisitions: open July 1 
in beautiful Pomona Valley which offers the best 
in southern California living near mountains, 
desert and seashore, 35 miles from Los Angeles 
and Hollywood. Growing library with alert pro- 
gram in rapidly expanding city of 58,000, culture- 
minded community surrounded by colleges. 
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Salary $5046-$5916, usual liberal benefi back- 
ing of A-1 library board, new building ected, 
$32,000 book budget. We want a top-rh per- 
son, L.S. degree, at least two years’ eerience 
in acquisitions, imagination, flexibilit vision, 
drive. Two professional (cataloger anbibliog- 
rapher) and two clerical assistants..pply to 
Raymond. M. Holt, librarian, Pomo Public 
Library, 380 No. Main St., Pomona, difornia. 


pacific prthwest 


CHILDREN’S and Rural School Lfarian. To 
serve as children’s librarian in ceral library. 
Supervise book collection for rul schools. 
Ability to drive. L.S. degree requid. 40 hour 
week, one month vacation, sick lea‘ and retire- 
ment. Beginning salary $4200. Apy Chairman, 
Library Board of Trustees, Umatil County Li- 
brary, Pendleton, Oregon. 

ASSISTANT Librarian. Positiomvailable im- 
mediately. Library degree requiri. Experience 
in library extension and in adult riders’ services 
desired. Salary scale $4296-$498(depending on 
qualifications. Social security. Otional medical 
insurance. 3814 hour week. 4 wek vacation. Lo- 
cation near State College of Wishington, Uni- 
versity of Idaho and Spokae. Opportunity 
offered to help bring about :egional library. 
Board interested in developing library to highest 
excellence. Active participation encouraged in 
state and regional associations; attendance at 
many conferences, institues and workshops at 
State College and Universty of Idaho permitted. 
For further information wite George H. Droste, 
librarian, Whitman Count; Public Library, Col- 
fax, Washington. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


LIBRARIAN seeks change to library offering 
rural service. L.S. degree (1942); cataloging, 
reference, extension experience in state, county, 
school libraries. Gulf or adjoining states pre- 
ferred. B 58-W 

THOROUGHLY qualified library organizer 
wants teaching or reference position for sum- 
mer: months in college. B 59-W 

SCHOOL librarian, experienced, seeks new 
position. Prefer junior high school. B 60-W 

MAN, 34, M.A., M.A.L.S., wishes position as 
librarian in college or university library in 
rather large city in the Midwest or Eastern 
states. Present salary $4900. B 50-W 

LIBRARIAN, 47, male, MSLS, Columbia, ex- 
perienced. $5000 plus. Boston or Southern New 
England. B 61-W 
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The perfectly matched card catalog sections 
shown here may be interchanged or supple- 
mented by new sections at any time. However 
you alter or add to Gaylord Sectionals, your 
new combinations will look like complete 
single cabinets. 

This modern styling is now available in four 
attractive finishes, light oak, dark oak, light 
maple and dark maple to blend with prac- 
tically any decorative scheme. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT on all orders, trans- 
portation charges paid. Write today for com- 
plete information. 


| SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALF. 
< "The house of prompt, friendly, personal s service” 
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WE'D LIKE TO 


DO oman reom OF ar? 


“ TALK ABOUT 
icture Govers’ 


That which was “between the covers” was 
always considered most important to past 
generations. And rightly so because modern 
art and the processes for beautiful repro- 
duction were not then possible. 


Today, with art coming of age, and with 
modern, technology lending its assistance, 
an entirely new concept of bookmaking has 
been created. The cover is now an integral 
part of the message and is as important, par- 
ticularly in juvenile books, as the text itself, 


PICTURE COVERS* have contributed to 
this development process by providing 
colorful design and permanency to the skill 
of cover making. Without reservation we 
can truthfully say that a Genuine PICTURE 
COVER* is more colorful, has more spar- 
kling brilliance, is better designed and will 
outlast any other printed buckram cover. 


c | p a € All reputable prebinders and rebinders can 
Pee hee supply Genuine PICTURE COVERS* from 


our stock of over 18000 popular juvenile 
titles. Let us send you a sample without 
obligation. 
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MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC. IN NEW YORK CITY 


20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Gi-braltar 8-4901 
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he pertodical mezzanine of the 
ew Concordia College library, as 
2en from the service area, is visu- 
lly descriptive of a new trend in 
braries—the subtle change in 
wels, and the large glass win- 
ows both help to create the in- 
‘resting open feeling which has 
een so successfully achieved in 
us building. For a picture story 
1 this library see pages 506-507. 


he ALA Bulletin is the official 
yurnal of the American Library 
ssociation and publishes ma- 
rial of general interest to li- 
rarians and those interested in 
ie library world. Its authors’ 
pinions should be regarded as 
ieir own unless ALA endorse- 
ent is noted. 


cceptance of an advertisement 
oes not imply endorsement of 
ie product by the American Li- 
cary Association. 


he ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
exed in Education Index and 
ibrary Literature. A microfilm 
lition is. available from Univer- 


ty Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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The Bookmobile Series 


I just want to tell you what an excellent idea I 
consider the Bookmobile Service Today series 
beginning in the May issue of the ALA Bulletin. 
I remember how grateful I should have been for 
such material ten years ago when I started deal- 
ing with a bookmobile. I just hope that such arti- 
cles as those whose subjects are mentioned in the 
introduction will have the “how-to” flavor, be- 
cause of the great lack of printed material deal- 
Ing practically with these problems. Somehow 
library schools, although they give the back- 
ground and theory of such work, just don’t tell 
anyone how to go about beginning a program. J, 
myself, am looking forward to the article on 
urban bookmobile service, since I am about to 
be confronted with that and I realize that it has 
many features which differ from rural service. 

May I suggest that extra sheets of these arti- 
cles be run for compilation as a pamphlet to be 
available to people starting bookmobile service— 
many of whom, obviously, will not have files of 
the Bulletin at hand to which they can refer 
easily. 

I am all for the ivory tower, highly profes- 
sional materials which often appear in our 
library publications, but I am highly conscious 
as well of the need for some down-to-earth prac- 
tical materials to supplement the theoretical 
training upon which many librarians have to de- 
pend in isolated situations. For this reason, and 
because I keep hoping that the base of ALA 
membership and interest will grow ever broader, 
I am always happy to see an occasional series of 
this sort in the Bulletin; and I should like to 
commend the editorial staff and the writers for 
making it available. 

JEANNE Broacu, librarian 
Meridian (Miss.) Public Library 


The bookmobile articles are being held in type. 
If there is sufficient demand the Public Libraries 
Division plans to reprint them as a separate. 

Miss Broach and all other readers of the 
ALA Bulletin are urged to let us know of sub- 
jects, whether ivory-tower or down-to-earth, they 
would like to see covered by Bulletin articles. 
Better still, send in a manuscript.—keED. 


More on Reorganization 


I was delighted to see your publication of Robert 
D. Franklin’s letter titled A Surfeit of Organiz- 
ing. 
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With all the articles on this subject of re- 
organization filling our library literature in re- 
cent months, I myself have wondered whether 
we are in dire need of articles for the ALA 
Bulletin, since we consume so much energy and 
space with the organizational problem. Let us, 
as Mr. Franklin suggests, “by great effort and 
common consent, agree on just a few great ob- 
jectives and use our associative power on them.” 

Let’s try to make our next annual conference 
general and inclusive, with nothing on the pro- 
gram that isn’t vital and interesting enough to 
attract all kinds of librarians. At present, though 
sincerely interested in the profession and its 
betterment, I cannot honestly say that annual 
conferences, whether state or national, are in- 
spiring. Isn’t it time to eliminate so many smaller 
organizations within the national framework? We 
have the American Library Association with all 
of its divisions and publications, regional setups, 
the state library associations with all of their 
divisions in each state, the district and county 
organizations. Why not have one dues system 
scaled to individual ability to pay at the na- 
tional level, with apportionment being made to 
the state and its chapters according to member- 
ship in this group of the individual members of 
the states and chapters? The district registration 
fee seems to be effectively supporting the district 
program. If meetings other than these were also 
self-supporting, dues for the larger organization 
could be used effectively within the group to 
better advantage. 

At any rate, let’s simplify everything as much 
as possible. Don’t let organization get us by the 
nose. 

Autce S. HEILMAN, librarian 
Elizabethtown College 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 





A CORRECTION 


The introductory note to the article by Ruther- 
ford D. Rogers in the June issue as it was 
printed said that most librarians should shrink 
from a decision to shelve books by size; as origi- 
nally written, the note said that they would 
do so. This embarrassing error crept in just 
as the issue went to press. 
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GLOBE-WERNICKE LIBRARY PLANNING SERVICE 


No matter what your library problems are; planning a new one, expanding an old one, 
or reorganizing your present space, Globe-Wernicke’s trained staff of Library Engineers are 
“on top” of all the latest planning methods. 

Rely on the knowledge and experience of these specialists to show you how G/W 
library equipment, the finest in the world, can give you a library, that is efficient, and up-to- 


the minute in space saving design. 


This Globe-Wernicke Library Planning Serv- 
ice is free. Write Dept. L for complete informa- EuWERNICKE 





tion. You'll also receive a catalog on G/W book D 


stacks and associated library equipment. CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


7 


Manufacturers of the World's Finest Library Book Stacks, Office Equipment, Systems, Filing Supplies & Visible Records. 
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EDITORIAL 





As this issue of the ALA Bulletin goes to press, 
the Congressional conference committee re- 
viewing the bill which contains the Library 
Services Act appropriation has just agreed on 
a five million dollar appropriation for the year 
1957-58. 

The progress of the LSA appropriation 
through the present session of Congress has 
been accompanied by temporary setbacks so 
unexpected and difficult that the program 
might well have been wrecked at any of a dozen 
points. Those who saw something of the com- 
petent manner in which these emergency situa- 
tions were dealt with, one by one as they arose, 
have reason to hope that the program will now 
retain the position of stature and respect which 
it now holds on the national scene. 

Since the full authorized appropriation of 
$7,500,000 annually is necessary if this tightly 
budgeted program is to go forward as planned, 
it is unfortunate that it should have run into an 
economy-minded Congress in its first full year 
of operation. However, it is right and proper 
that federal-state library services to rural areas 
should be thrown into the scales and weighed 
against the many other urgent calls for federal 
funds. The fact that this program emerged 
from close Congressional scrutiny with a 
$5,000,000 appropriation rather than the 
$3,000,000 recommended by the President’s 
budget and the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion is a tribute not only to Julia Bennett’s 
superlative work in Washington but also to the 
basic strength and soundness of the program it- 
self, which has evolved over a long period of 
years, and to the broad-based support it drew 
from all over the country. 

At this moment, when the future of the pro- 
gram embodied in the Library Services Act 
seems assured, it may be well to remember that 
the work we are now embarked on is only the 
culmination of a long series of unsuccessful 
efforts. 

These earlier attempts were by no means 
failures, if only because each one increased the 
determination of individual Congressmen to 
secure better library service in rural areas. 
However, meritorious as they were in most 
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respects, these earlier plans had serious flaws, 
one of which was that they were not well co- 
ordinated with local library leadership, par- 
ticularly the state library associations and li- 
brary extension agencies. This lack of coordi- 
nation robbed the plans of support without 
which they could never be successful. Perhaps 
more important, it robbed them of the prac- 
tical wisdom which state library extension 
workers might have contributed. The lesson 
of this earlier contretemps has not been lost: 
witness the fact that the ALA Coordinating 
Committee on the Library Services Act is pri- 
marily a group of experts in state library ex- 
tension work, 

Recognition of the important role of state 
extension librarians in this particular program 
has been cited only as an example of the broad, 
sound planning on which the success of any 
such program must be based. Another exam- 
ple, of the many which might be taken, is the 
concept of matching state funds and the care- 
ful attention given to matching formulas in 
the Bill as it was finally passed. 

In more general terms, the program embod- 
ied in the Library Services Act is succeeding 
because it is sound, workable, and of immense 
potential value, and because its progress 
through Congress has been managed with skill, 
energy and imagination. 


President Morsch’s inaugural address at the 
Kansas City Conference, entitled “Promoting 
Library Interests Throughout the World,” will 
be printed in the next issue of the ALA Bul- 
letin. Without stealing the president’s thunder, 
it may be said now that she points out ways in 
which ALA’s international program, in spite of 
its long and impressive record, suffers from the 
same defects as its earlier national plans. Inter- 
national library development will be the theme 
of the San Francisco Conference, and as we 
enter the International Year, it is good to hear 
the president of ALA saying, “It is time that we 
took more initiative in stimulating support for 
services we know are needed. This is not a job 
for an International Relations Office alone, but 
for the whole Association.” 
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Indeed not! Libraries are alive — they are to be used, 
The contents of their shelves are to be taken down, used, 
taken home, read, and oftimes subjected to rough treat- 
ment. Books do wear out — bindings have to be replaced. 
That's as it should be. The unworn book is the unread book. 


But .. . books can wear longer; can give better service; 
can be brighter and newer looking in spite of constant 
usage when you specify HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM 
with its -infinite variety of colors and its built-in wearing 
qualities. 





. HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM is a name to remember 
— it's one of the great family Of ........c.cccccecsesesssceceseees 


HOLLIS TON 
BINDING FABRICS 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, ING. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK © CHICAGO © PHILADELPHIA © MILWAUKEE © SAN FRANCISCO 
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Moving ALA Headquarters from Chicago to Washington was voted by the Council on June 24, 82 
to 34 with 65 Councilors not answering the roll call. Council took this action in 
voting upon Recommendations 1 and 2 in the Report of the Executive Board Subcommittee 
on Headquarters Location (See May 1957 ALA Bulletin). 


A petition to set aside this action by Council, through a mail vote of the membership, 
was submitted on June 27 under Article VI, Section 4(c) of the Constitution: "Any 
action of the Council may be set aside by a three-fourths vote at any meeting of the 
Association, or by a majority vote by mail in which one-fourth of the members of the 
Association have voted. Such vote by mail shall be held upon petition of. two hundred 
members of the Association." 


THE BALLOT FOR THE MATL VOTE WILL BE INCLUDED IN THE SEPTEMBER ALA BULLETIN, in the 
form of a tear-out page. The petition having been submitted, in conformity with the 
constitutional provision by which issues may be referred from the Council to the 
meabership, YOU ARE URGED TO VOTE ON THIS IMPORTANT ISSUE. Please ~ also — help us 
advertise that the bailot will appear in the September issue. One~-fourth of the mem- 
bers, personal and institutional (approximately 5,000), must vote in order for the 
petition to be sustained or defeated. The September ALA Bulletin will carry back- 
ground information and a statement from the petitioners. 


The Report of the Special Committees on Reorganization was approved by Council. By this 
action, the reorganization of the Association which began in October 1954 was 
formally completed. The Report established twelve divisions and approved fields of 
responsibility for each. The twelve divisions are: TYPE-OF-LIBRARY DIVISIONS (5) - 
american Association of School Librarians, Association of College and Research Libra- 

| ries, Association of Hospital and Institution Libraries, Filic Libraries Division, 

and State Library Agencies Division; TYPE-~OF-~ACTIVITY DIVISIONS (7) ~ Adult Services 

: Division, Children's Library Association, Library Administration Division, Library 
Education Division, Reference Services Division, Resources and Technical Services 
Division, and Young Adult Services Division (formerly Association of Young People's 
Librarians). 


| National Library Week (March 16-22, 1958), a national program in the interest of books 

and reading and libraries under the sponsorship of the National Book Committee in 
cooperation with ALA, received much favorable and enthusiastic attention at the Con- 
ference. John Robling, Director of National Library Week, attended the Conference, 
spoke before a number of groups and met individually with many librarians. The 
National Book Committee is organizing State Committees for the Week and the ALA has 

set up the ALA Comittee on National Library Week. President Morsch is national 
chairman of the ALA Committee; state chairmen will be the presidents of the state 
library associations. The state committees of librarians will work with and be a 
part of the state committees of the National Book Committee. 

i 


OPERATION LIBRARY was re-adopted as a Class I Project by the U. S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce at its June convention in Milwaukee. As evidence of the success of "Opera- 
tion Library" in its first year of operation, it was observed that only one other 
national Jaycee Program - Voice of Democracy, a long-standing annual program - 
received such overwhelming support by the Delegates and Board of Directors. One 
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Jaycee officer observed that "had time existed it would appear that everyone in the 
session would have had something good to say about ‘Operation Library'." A Citation 
for Meritorious Service, from the Public Libraries Division of ALA, was awarded the 

U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce at its convention "In grateful recognition of 
'Operation Library' - a nationwide effort to expand the services and improve the 
facilities of the Public Libraries of America". Re~adoption of "Operation Library" 
is another important indication of the increased interest in library service for all 
the people now being shown by groups outside the library profession. PLD will con- 
tinue its close cooperation with the project and will urge librarians to match the 
efforts and enthusiasm being displayed by the Jaycees. S. Janice Kee, Secretary, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, has been appointed chairman of the PLD Coordinating 
Committee on Operation Library, succeeding Mr. Parsons. Other members of the Commit- 
tee, who will continue to serve, are Mrs. Gretchen Conduitte, Mrs. Merlin Moore, 
Lucile Nix, and Francis R. St.John. Mr. Cecil Edmonds, national Jaycee chairman of 
"Operation Library" for the past year, and a library trustee as well, was appointed 
a new member of the Committee. 


ALA has won top honors in the Chicago and Midwestern Bookmaking show sponsored by the 
Chicago Book Clinic. The award this year was made to the Handbook of Medical 
Library Practice. This is the second bookmaking award this title has won this 
year. It was also selected as a top honor book by the Midwestern Bookmaking 
exhibit sponsored by Lawrence Thompson at the University of Kentucky. 


Julia D. Bennett, with ALA since 1951 and Director of the Washington Office since 1952, 
leaves us in the fall to be married. She will be greatly missed in ALA and - 
to her credit and that of library service - she will also be greatly missed on 


Capitol Hill. 


Two new appointments to ALA Headquarters can be annoumced: Eleanor A. Ferguson becomes 
Executive Secretary of PLD in September; Eleanor Phinney becomes Executive Secretary 


of the Adult Services Division in July. 
ares Leb 


David H, Clift 
July 19,1957 ' l Executive Secretary 
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Give it a whirl 


Give this reel a whirl on your micro- 
film reader...and what have you got? 


You’ve got ten complete issues of The 
New York Times~—with all the news, 
all the background information, all 
the maps and charts, all the full texts 
of important documents and speeches 
that recorded a ten day stretch of 
current history. 


` You’ve got a convenient, space-saving 


substitute for old newspapers and 
news magazines you’d like to sweep 
off your crowded shelves. 


You’ve got a device for saving money 
—the dollars you have to spend in 
repairing bound volumes, and re- 
placing single copies that are miss- 
ing from your files. 
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And with 36 of these reels—issued at 
10 day intervals—you’ve got a whole 
year’s record of important events in 
every sphere of human activity. And 
it takes up less than a cubic foot of 
space on a shelf, or in a filing cabinet 
drawer. 


Yes, the advantages offered by The 
New York Times On Microfilm loom 
large compared with the cost. Only 
$180 pays for a full year’s service, 
starting with the current (or a fu- 
ture) month. 


Why not have your subscription en- 
tered without further delay? It’s one 
of the best paying investments you 
can make. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES ON MICROFILM /Times Square, New York 36, N.Y. 
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This article covering the highlighis of the 
76th Annual Conference was prepared by the 
staff of the Public Relations Office and the 
ALA Bulletin from reports on the meetings 
submitted by 68 ALA members and the rest 
of the Headquarters staff. The September ALA 
Bulletin will contain President Morsch’s in- 
augural address, an article on the ALA 
awards, and other important material from 
the conference. 


A special kind of congeniality emerged no- 
ticeably from the general sessions, council and 
membership meetings, and more than 250 
other meetings in which more than 3000 
librarians participated at the 76th annual 
conference of the American Library Associa- 
tion in Kansas City, June 23 to 29. 

Pleasant weather, near-perfect physical cir- 
cumstances (hotels were almost within a 
stone’s throw of the magnificent Auditorium), 
exciting progress in important areas of ac- 
tivity of the Association, completion of ALA 
Reorganization, and stimulating discussions 
looking forward to National Library Week 
next March all combined to create a notably 
productive conference, 

The unscheduled appearance of a genial and 
enthusiastic recruit to the profession—former 
President Harry S. Truman-—-at the Second 
General Session gave an inspiring lift to the 
cordial spirit of the conference. 

Mr. Truman spoke about the Truman li- 
brary, described its treasures, and invited li- 
brarians everywhere to “come visit” at any 
time. He expressed disappointment at the cut 





from seven and a half millions to five millions 
in the appropriations of the Library Services 
Act but praised members of Congress who 
pressed for and succeeded in getting the in- 
crease from the three million dollar budgetary 
recommendation. He paid tribute to librarians, 
called the library “a free people’s asset,” and 
said, “We should have as many as possible 
and they should be located where people can 
get to them easily.” Mr. Truman disclosed that 
he was devoting the rest of his life “to educa- 
tion and the rising generation,” and called 
upon librarians to help him in his endeavor to 
see to it that the papers of all the Presidents 
are properly cared for. He made particular 
reference to a bill pending before Congress 
which would provide for indexing and micro- 
filming of all presidential records, many of 
which are scattered throughout the nation. 

President Ralph R. Shaw emphasized the 
“new awareness throughout America of the 
importance of libraries in strengthening our 
greatest national resource—an informed cit- 
izenry,” in a press conference statement as 
the conference opened. 

The change in public attitude concerning 
education, the nation’s need for an “educated 
talent” and the role of the librarian in this 
new situation were explored by John W. Gard- 
ner, distinguished president of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, who addressed the 
Monday evening General Session. In her in- 
augural address the new ALA President, Lu- 
cile M. Morsch, devoted her remarks to “Pro- 
moting Library Interests Throughout the 
World.” (Miss Morsch’s address will be pub- 
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John S. Robling, director of National Library 
Week, with Lucile M. Morsch, ALA’s new presi- 
dent, who is also chairman of the ALA Com- 
mittee on National Library Week. 


lished in the September 1957 ALA Bulletin. 

Concrete evidence of public interest in li- 
braries on a scale never before attempted was 
brought to the conference by John S. Robling 
of New York, director of NATIONAL LIBRARY 
WEEK, which is being conducted by the Na- 
tional Book Committee. Mr. Robling met with 
divisions, committees, and with individual li- 
brarians and also spoke at the Membership 
Meeting on Friday, June 28. He outlined the 
aims of the movement “to encourage civic 
groups, industries, and all sections of the com- 
munity to focus attention on their libraries.” 
He pointed out that this was the first time all 
areas of the communications industry were 
cooperating vigorously to rouse people to 
“Wake Up and Read.” Mrs. Lura Currier, 
Director, Mississippi State Library Commis- 
sion, discussed the many ways in which li- 
brarians in all kinds of libraries throughout 
the country could participate. Earlier in the 
week Mr. Robling met with the ALA Commit- 
tee on National Library Week and talked 
over specific programs, The committee, headed 
by ALA President Lucile M. Morsch, is com- 
posed of presidents of ALA chapters, state, 
provincial, and territorial library associations, 
and their appointees. 

Although problems remain for clarification 
and refinement by the Committee on Organiza- 
tion, ALA reorganization was effected through 
unanimous acceptance by the Council of the 
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report of the SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON REOR- 
GANIZATION presented by Benjamin E. Powell, 
chairman. The report, accepted at the Wed- 
nesday morning Council meeting, provides for 
twelve divisions: 


Type-or-Liprary DIVISIONS 


American Association of School Librari- 
ans 

Association of College and Research Li- 
braries (formerly Association of Col- 
lege and Reference Libraries) 

Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries 

Public Libraries Division 

State Library Agencies Division 


TYPE-OF-ACTIVITY DIVISIONS 


Adult Services Division (formerly Adult 
Education Division) 

Children’s Library Association 

Library Administration Division 

Library Education Division 

Reference Services Division 

Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion 

Young Adult Services Division (formerly 
Association of Young Peoples Li- 
brarians) 


The Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 
(Ralph Esterquest, chairman) presented 
changes to effect additional reorganization de- 
tails. Council approved, and voted to have the 
changes printed in the ALA Bulletin to be 
voted upon at the Membership Meeting at 
Midwinter, 1958. 

At the Monday afternoon meeting, Council 
accepted the recommendation of the COMMIT- 
TEE ON ALA HEADQUARTERS LOCATION, pre- 
sented by Raynard Coe Swank, Chairman. It 
recommended that the Executive Board be 
authorized to negotiate the sale of the present 
Chicago property and the rental, purchase or 
construction of other quarters with a view 
toward moving on or before January 1, 1959; 
and that the new quarters be located in down- 
town or near downtown Washington, D.C., 
provided a suitable arrangement can be made 
at reasonable cost; if it cannot, that a new 
Chicago site be sought. The full text of the 
report was printed in the ALA Bulletin, May 
1957. The recommendations were accepted; 
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the latter on a rare roll call vote of members 
of Council. The vote was 82 in favor and 34 
against. At the Friday Membership Meeting, 
ALA Executive Secretary David Clift an- 
nounced that a petition signed by more than 
the required 200 ALA members had been re- 
ceived calling for a mail vote by the member- 





LATIONSHIPS presented by Herman H. Fussler. 
chairman. This report recommended that As- 
sociation business can be conducted better and 
more expeditiously if policy questions are nor- 
mally considered first by the Executive Board 
and then presented to Council with Board 
recommendations. 
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Former President Truman, a genial recruit to the profession, with ALA President Shaw. 


ship on this Council action. The Constitution 
provides that, in a mail vote, Council action 
can be set aside ky the majority vote of at 
least one quarter of the total membership. 
Council also adopted the recommendations 
presented in the report of a CouNcIL ComM- 
MITTEE ON COUNCIL-EXECUTIVE Board RE- 


On recommendation of the Committee on 
Organization the ALA Council took the 
following action on joint committees: 

The Americar. Committee on Arrange- 
ments for an International Library Con- 
gress is to be discontinued. 

The functions of the Bookbinding, 
Copying Methods, Government Publica- 
tions, Microcard, and Union List of 
Serials joint committees are transferred 
to the Resources and Technical Services 
Division. 

The State Legislative Action commit- 
tee is to be discontinued since its func- 
tions have been discharged. 

On request of the Awards Committee, 
subcommittees of five members each are 
to be established to act as juries for the 


Melvil Dewey Award and the Lippincott 
Award. 





The COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION ‘Ruth 
Rutzen, chairman protem) was concerned with 
details of reorganization relating mainly to 
committees. One of the important considera- 
tions was a request from the Michigan Library 
Association that ALA consider the possibility 
of allowing chapters to elect alternate coun- 
cilors. 

For the RTSD Booxsinpinc COMMITTEE, 
Paul Howard made a report which Council 
accepted setting forth minimum specifications 
for the binding of lesser-used materials. These 
will be reviewed after a two-year peried, 

Reports to the Friday Membership Meeting 
were made by William S. Dix, Interrational 
Relations Committee; Jack Dalton, ALA In- 
ternational Relations Office; Harold Lancour, 
Committee on Accreditation; Marie Lcizeaux, 
PLD Committee on Promotion of Revised 
Standards; and Jane A. Ellstrom, Young 
Adult Services Division, on YASD end the 
Library Services Act; and Mrs. Ruth Gagli- 
ardo, ALA-NEA Joint Committee. 

At the opening of the first General Session, 
President Shaw received a handsomely carved 
gavel from Judge Ora Wildermuth of Gary, 
Indiana, in appreciation of his contributions 
to library service in Indiana. Mr. Shaw was 
librarian at the Gary Public Library from 
1936 to 1940. 
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At the last General Session, Ian Thom, 
chairman of the ELECTION COMMITTEE, re- 
ported the election of Emerson Greenaway as 
First Vice-President and President-Elect and 
Margaret Irene Rufsvold as Second Vice- 
President, and the election by Council at the 
Midwinter Meeting of Gertrude Gscheidle and 
Frances Neel Cheney to serve as members of 
the Executive Board for the term 1957-61. 
Also elected on the mail ballot were 78 mem- 
bers of Council. The newly elected councilors 
are listed on page 522. 

The president appointed Archie L. McNeal, 
University of Miami Library, Coral Gables, 
Florida (chairman) ; Mrs. Elsa S. Thompson, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, Public Library; 
and Charles M. Mohrhardt, Detroit Public Li- 
brary, to next year’s COUNCIL NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE. 

Council adopted a resolution presented by 
Elizabeth Nesbitt on behalf of the Executive 
Board urging participation of libraries and 
pledging ALA cooperation in the celebration 
of the Theodore Roosevelt Centennial in 1958. 

Mr. Clift presented the annual report of the 
Executive Secretary at the Monday Council 
Meeting. He announced that Julia Bennett, 
director of the ALA Washington Office and 
credited “more than any other one person” 
with the passage of the Library Services Bill, 
is leaving ALA this fall to be married. He also 
announced that Leo M. Weins, comptroller, 
is leaving August 31 for an important position 
alsewhere. At the Friday Membership Meeting, 
Mr. Clift announced that a new ALA Award of 
$500 by the Exhibits Round Table had been 
accepted by the Executive Board. Each year 
the round table will select for the award some 
area of librarianship or library service which 
is in special need of support. Mr, Clift also 
announced on behalf of the round table Chair- 
man, Virgil Gentilin, that the first award had 
been made to the ALA Public Relations Office 
for use in person-to-person recruiting. 

Recruiting provided a program event spon- 
sored by the Library Education Division, the 
Library Administration Division, the Ameri- 
ean Association of Library Schools, and the 
Joint Committee on Library Work As a Career 
—a meeting which included a symposium and 
“clinic” with Mrs. Kathleen B. Stebbins as 
moderator. Dr. John H. Cornehlsen, Consult- 
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ant on Career Services, New York Life In- 
surance Company, which published the recent 
magazine advertisements and the career book- 
let, “Should You Be a Librarian,” was one of 
the speakers. Appreciation for the New York 
Life Insurance Company’s generous assistance 
was voiced by ALA Public Relations Director 
Len Arnold, who reported that librarians may 
receive as many of the leaflets as they need— 
free—by writing to the Company direct and 
merely stating the use to which the multiple 
copies will be put. 

Two new recruiting materials made their 
initial appearance at the Conference—the 20- 
page general recruiting pamphlet “To Be a 
Librarian,” prepared by the ALA Public Re- 
lations Office, and the AASL leaflet “A Re- 
warding Career is Awaiting You—It’s in 
School Librarianship.” Several thousand of 
the booklets were distributed at the LAD 
lounge. “To Be a Librarian,” a prime imple- 
ment in the ALA person-to-person recruiting 
program, will be widely distributed to school 
and college counselors, librarians, and others. 





Ralph R. Shaw, David H. Clift and Virgil Gen- 
tilin of Simon and Schuster, chairman of the 
Exhibits Round Table .. . with the cutting of 
the ribbon, the exhibition area was opened. 





in late summer and fall, according to Myrl 
Ricking, Chairman of the LAD Recruiting 
Committee. With recruiting placed in LAD 
under the ALA reorganization, chairmen of re- 
cruiting committees of other divisions met 
with the new LAD committee to unite and co- 
ordinate efforts. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Following presentation to the Membership 
Meeting of the petition for a mail vote to set 
aside the action of Council transferring ALA 
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Headquarters to Washington, the Executive 
Board set up the procedures under which the 
mail vote will be presented to the membership 
in the September 1957 ALA Bulletin with Oc- 
tober 15 as the deadline for returns. The vote 
will be publicized in the national, regional, 
and state library press. 

The Public Relations Office at Headquarters, 
established by the Board at the Midwinter 
1956 Meeting with budgetary provision 
through August 31, 1957, was continued for 
the fiscal year 1957-58 upon recommendation 
of PEBCO 1956-57; evaluation of the pro- 
gram and work of the Office will be continued 
by PEBCO 1957-58. 

The Board approved ALA sponsorship of a 
tour to Hawaii following the San Francisco 
Conference. 

ALA memberships in the Council of Na- 
tional Library Associations were studied and 
it was concluded, upon recommendation from 
PEBCO 1956-57, that divisional memberships 
be discontinued in favor of a single ALA 
membership, the ALA Executive Secretary 
to be one of the two ALA representatives; 
CNLA policy will permit divisional observers 
who will act as advisors to the ALA repre- 
sentatives. . 

An Executive Board subcommittee was es- 
tablished to study the appropriateness of a 
registration fee at the Midwinter Meeting. 

Miss Gscheidle (chairman), Mr. Sealock, 
and Mr. Greenaway were appointed to the 
Headquarters Visiting Committee and the com- 
mittee’s first visit was scheduled for the fall 
of 1957. 

The President was authorized to name a 
Council committee to see if it is desirable to 
provide for alternate Councilors from the 
chapters. 

A Council committee was authorized to 
study the appropriateness of membership ac- 
tion at a Midwinter Meeting. 

With the concurrence of PEBCO 1956-57, a 
bylaw revision will be proposed making the 
Treasurer a member of PEBCO, 

The President was authorized to appoint 
an ad hoc Committee on Service to the Blind 
to meet immediate needs while the responsi- 
bility for this function is receiving further 
study by the Committee on Organization. 


Both the Executive Board and PEBCO 1956- 


57 studied the investment program of the 
Association; two members of the Board will 
make a further study and report to the Board 
at the fall meeting. The Board and PEBCO 
agreed to set aside funds, beginning with the 
fiscal year 1957-58, to meet the anticipated 
deficit in the 1960 Montreal Conference. 

Approval was given to a revised pay plan 
for ALA Headquarters and funds voted for 
partial implementation for 1957-58; PEBCO 
1957-58 was urged to give careful considera- 
tion to the provision of funds for full imple- 
mentation. 

Various steps in the reorganization having 
pointed up conflicts in the constitution and 
bylaws, the Board will ask the Committee on 
Constitution and Bylaws to propose revisions 
to meet all areas of conflicts; an important 
area in need of clarification is the present divi- 
sion of responsibility and authority between 
Council and the divisions in the establishment 
and issuance of policy statements in the name 


of ALA. 


PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BUDGET COMMITTEE 


The Program Evaluation and Budget Commit- 
tee for 1956-57 reviewed its work for the year 
and made a number of recommendations to 
the Executive Board which were acted upon 
by that body, and passed some continuing 
matters to PEBCO 1957-58. The latter include 
further evaluation of the public relations ac- 
tivities at Headquarters, the periodicals pub- 
lication program of the Association, and the 
need to improve the income of ALA. The de- 
sirability of divisional use of the ALA Bulletin 
for information and news reports to the entire 
membership was strongly reiterated. 

PEBCO 1956-57 voted, and the Executive 
Board later approved, a provision for the nam- 
ing of alternates to PEBCO in the absence of 
the designated representative from the mid- 
winter, annual, or other meetings. In the event 
of such absence, the last official representative 
of the division shall be the first alternate and 
the second alternate shall be the president-elect 
of the division. 

PEBCO 1957-58 studied programs presented 
in the preliminary budget requests for 1957- 
58, reviewed the current financial position of 
the Association, and made plans for a full 
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review of the program and budget requests 
at the meeting in November. Particular atten- 
tion was given to the desirability of adequate 
funds to support the work of officers of divi- 
sions and sections. PEBCO 1957-58 will carry 
forward subcommittee work initiated by the 
preceding committee and, in addition, will set 
up a new subcommittee to study biennial 
versus annual publication of the membership 
directory. 


DIVISIONS 
ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


At the business meeting of the Adult Services 
Division (formerly the Adult Education Divi- 
sion) Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin, presiding, re- 
ported on the first five months of the division. 
The appointment of Eleanor Phinney as execu- 
tive secretary was announced. Ida Goshkin, 
Akron Public Library, is the new president of 
ASD; Hannis Smith, Library Division, Minne- 
sota Department of Education, is president- 
elect. The work of the Library-Community 
Project was reported; and new Library-Com- 
munity Project grants to the Nebraska Public 
Library Commission and the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission were announced. The 
grants of $12,000 for the period from Sep- 
tember 1, 1957, to August 31, 1959, will be 
used to develop library adult education 
through the two states and to conduct com- 
munity studies in one pilot library in each 
state (Hastings, Nebraska, and Shawano 
County, Wisconsin). 

The program meeting of ASD, planned 
around the topic “The Library to the Rescue,” 
was designed to point up the ways in which a 
library can use its resources to meet a pressing 
community need. 

The executive board of ASD considered 
changes in division bylaws, planned action on 
the bylaws at the Midwinter Meeting, ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Audio-Visual 
Committee to co-sponsor a preconference in- 
stitute on radio and television at San Fran- 
cisco, and planned other activities and projects 
for the coming year. 

At the program meeting of ASD’s JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY SERVICE TO LABOR 
Groups a panel moderated by Dorothy Kuhn 
Oko discussed gearing library services to an 
expanding labor movement, At the committee’s 
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business meeting reports were made on the 
progress of labor-library cooperation and pro- 
posals made for future development of cooper- 
ative projects. Continuation of the commit- 
tee’s newsletter was also discussed. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS 


The American Association of School Librari- 
ans held two program meetings, a business 
meeting, and a State Assembly breakfast, and 
joined with the Public Libraries Division and 
Children’s Library Association in a program 
meeting. 

The first program meeting was devoted to a 
presentation of Mary Peacock Douglas’ new 
book, The Pupil Assistant in the Library, fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion with two student 
assistants from Kansas, on what it means to 
be a student assistant. 

“Science Materials in School Libraries” was 
the subject of the second program meeting. 
Among the speakers were Dr. Hilary J. Deason 
who explained the Traveling High School Sci- 
ence Program of the American Academy for 
the Advancement of Science and Mrs. Millicent 
Selsam, author of science books for children 
and young people, who spoke on Nature Writ- 
ing, Scientific and Non-Scientific. 

The STATE ASSEMBLY breakfast on Friday 
morning, June 28, attended by representatives 
from 38 states, Hawaii, France, Germany, 
Puerto Rico, Turkey, and Iran, featured Tom 
Sawyer and his friends from Mark Twain’s 
books. Forty-eight copies of Twain’s books, 
furnished by A. C. McClurg, E. P. Dutton, and 
the Reynolds Bindery of Kansas City, were 
given as prizes, Eight reporters, each repre- 
senting a region of the country, told of school 
library activities during the year. 

The AASL STANDARDS COMMITTEE pre- 
sented a progress report on its revision of 
school library standards to an advisory group 
consisting of AASL officers and others. 

Elenora C. Alexander, director of library 
services in the Houston, Texas, public schools 
is vice-president and president-elect of AASL. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


At the membership meeting of the ACRL, 
which is now the Association of College and 
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Research Libraries, a new constitution was 
unanimously approved. The ACRL board of 
directors made plans to integrate the former 
Specialized Libraries Division into its organ- 
ization by the formation of new sections. 
The name of the Libraries of Teacher Train- 
ing Institutions Section was changed to 
Teacher Education Libraries Section. 

A member of President Eisenhower’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High School, 
the Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert of Saint Louis 
University, spoke at the general meeting of 
ACRL, expressing his belief that the American 
public can retain the high quality it needs in 
higher education when the enormously in- 
creased enrollments of the next few years hit 
the colleges and universities. 

Dan Lacy, managing director of the Ameri- 
can Book Publishers Council, spoke to a joint 
meeting of the College Section and the Teacher 
Training Institutions Section on “The College 
Library Today and Tomorrow.” The Univer- 
sity Libraries Section heard three papers on 
the problem of faculty status for librarians, 
and the Junior College Libraries Section heard 
a panel discussion on “The Library Serves the 
Whole Junior College.” 

The ACRL COMMITTEE ON FOUNDATION 
GRANTS discussed ways of enlarging the grants 
program, which has distributed $136,000 to 
college and university libraries in the first 
three years of its existence, and set up plans 
for administering next year’s program. 

An open meeting of the RARE Books ComM- 
MITTEE heard talks on a separate building for 
rare books by Cecil Byrd of Indiana Univer- 
sity and on “Saving the Lives of Rare Books, 
Documents, and Prints” by Harold Tribolet 
of R. R. Donnelley and Sons Company. 

Lewis C. Branscomb, Ohio State University 
Libraries, Columbus, is vice-president and 


president-elect of ACRL. 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


The Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries met throughout Thursday. The day’s 
sessions were highlighted by a luncheon 
honoring Elizabeth Pomeroy, former chief of 
the Library Section of the U. S. Veterans Ad- 
ministration. She was presented with a scroll 
and citation recognizing her “exceptional serv- 


ice to the hospital library movement for over 
a quarter of a century.” During the merning 
business meeting, Genevieve Casey presented 
the report of the Bibliotherapy Committee out- 
lining a program of compiling a psychological 
index of inspirational literature. The afternoon 
session was devoted to a panel discussion by 
librarians and psychiatrists who work together 
at the Winter Veterans Administration Hospi- 
tal, Topeka, Kansas. They described the day- 
by-day program in group bibliotherapy at the 
hospital. Members of AHIL also attended a 
workshop on Friday at the Kansas City Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital where physi- 
cians representing various specialized fields 
presented views on patients’ and medical li- 
braries. 

Clara Elizabeth Lucioli, head of the hespital 
and Judd Fund division of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, is vice-president and president- 


elect of AHIL. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Newbery-Caldecott Awards dinner on 
Tuesday evening, June 25, sponsored by the 
Children’s Library Association and the so- 
cial highlight of every ALA Annual Con- 
ference, was notable this year for its record- 
breaking attendance of 1101. It was held in 
the Arena of the Kansas City Auditerium. 
Honored guests were Mrs. Virginia Sorensen 
and Marc Simont, winners of the two awards. 

In joint session with the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians and the Public Li- 
braries Division on Wednesday evening, the 
Children’s Library Association presented Phyl- 
lis Fenner, author and librarian, in a speech — 
based on her new book, The Proof of the Pud- 
ding: What Children Read, with representa- 
tives of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers as platform guests. 

At the membership meeting on Menday, 
June 24, Margaret Clark of the Cleveland 
Public Library led a discussion of the pro- 
posed bylaws of the division and the place of 
the Children’s Library Association in the ALA 
organization. Board meetings were primarily 
concerned with reevaluating the place of CLA 
committees in the reorganized ALA. 

Mrs. Charlemae Rollins, Hall Branch, Chi- 
cago Public Library, is president of CLA; 
Elizabeth Nesbitt of the Carnegie Library 
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School, Pittsburgh, is vice-president and presi- 
dent-elect. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


At the membership meeting of the Library 
Administration Division reports were made by 
chairmen on the work of the nine ALA com- 
mittees transferred to LAD and their places 
in the division’s section structure. Roger H. 
McDonough discussed briefly the work of the 
Federal Relations Committee and introduced 
John G. Lorenz, Lowell A. Martin, and Julia 
Bennett, who spoke on the state programs de- 
veloped under the Library Services Act, the 
relationship of these programs to the new pub- 
lic library standards, and the next steps re- 
quired to implement the Act. 

Louis M. Nourse, St. Louis Public Library, 
is president of LAD; Katharine M. Stokes, 
Western Michigan University Library, Kala- 
mazoo, is vice-president and president-elect. 

LAD was a joint sponsor of the recruiting 
symposium on Wednesday night, and through- 
out the Conference the LAD booth featured a 
recruiting desk at which the new ALA pam- 
phlet, “To Be a Librarian,” was distributed to- 
gether with the new AASL recruiting leaflet 
and other previously published leaflets. 

Various aspects of library administration 
were discussed at a meeting of small groups 
gathered at 40 tables during a program meet- 
ing on Tuesday afternoon. A previously se- 
lected topic and discussion leader had been 
assigned to each table and each participant se- 
lected the table of his choice. Topics covered 
included buildings, furniture and equipment, 
financial administration, insurance for li- 
braries, governmental relations, library organ- 
ization and management, personnel adminis- 
tration, public relations, and Friends of Li- 
braries. 
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Marc Simont, Frederick G. Mel- 
cher and Virginia Sorensen. . . 
from the donor to the artist and 
writer go the most coveted awards 
in American literature for chil- 
dren, the Newbery and Caldecott. 


There was wide interest in the services pro- 
vided at the conference by the division’s 
BuILDING and EQUIPMENT COMMITTEES which 
exhibited drawings, plans, programs, photos. 

Many persons visited the ALA Group In- 
surance Plan Booth to obtain more informa- 
tion on this income protection plan. 

The LAD RECRUITING COMMITTEE met early 
in the week under the chairmanship of Myr! 
Ricking to make plans for the recruiting net- 
work which will help implement ALA’s per- 
son-to-person recruiting program. A meeting 
was held on Friday with members of recruit- 
ing committees of other divisions now trans- 
ferred to LAD and preliminary action plans 
were discussed, 

The six sections for which petitions were 
received at the 1957 Midwinter Meeting were 
duly organized at Kansas City—Buildings and 
Equipment, Financial Administration, Gov- 
ernmental Relations, Library Organization 
and Management, Personnel Administration 
and Public Relations. These sections are 
chaired by: Arthur T. Hamlin, Ralph H. 
Parker, Ralph Hudson, Roger B. Francis, 
Howard M. Smith, and Mrs. Gretchen G. 
Conduitte, respectively. 

The LAD PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION SEC- 
TION focused its attention on need for recogni- 
tion of the four-year program in library edu- 
cation in addition to the currently existing 
five-year program. 

At the meeting of the LAD Pustec RELA- 
TIONS SECTION, discussion centered on specific 
activities and functions and close cooperation 
with the ALA Public Relations Office was 
recommended. 

The Federal Relations Workshop on the 
Library Services Act was held on Monday 
morning at which Roger H. McDonough, 
chairman, presided. He explained the plan 
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of the Workshop and read the resolution 
passed by the Federal Relations Committee 
honoring Julia Bennett. A résumé of pending 
federal legislation was given by Miss Bennett 
on postal rate legislation, the amendment to 
the Internal Revenue Code, The National His- 
torical Publications Commission, HR1—the 
school construction bill, the study of deposi- 
tory libraries for federal documents, and the 
status of funds for the Library Services Act. 
John G. Lorenz and other members of the Li- 
brary Services Branch, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, invited questions on the branch’s activi- 
ties under the Act and considerable discus- 
sion followed. The attendants, approximately, 
150, then divided into groups for a one-hour 
discussion of the following topics: strengthen- 
ing state agency services, state library 
branches, county and regional demonstrations, 
federated or cooperative systems, and exten- 
sion brainstorms. The whole group then re- 
assembled to hear the reports of the various 
discussion groups and for further general dis- 
cussion. 

The annual FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES COM- 
MITTEE luncheon was held on Thursday. Chair- 
man Lawrence S. Thompson stressed the im- 
portance of all citizen groups participating in 
the Jaycees’ “Operation Library.” Guest 
speaker was Harold J. Baily, New York at- 
torney, a trustee of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, who gave a warm appraisal of the satis- 
factions to be gained from working in the 
cause of library development and urged li- 
brarians, trustees and friends to work to- 
gether to achieve the expansion and improve- 
ment of library services everywhere. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


Two Board meetings, three joint programs 
with other divisions, together with action in- 
terpreting the wishes of its membership to 
the Special Committee on Reorganization pro- 
vided a stimulating conference for the Library 
Education Division members at Kansas City. 
The Board of Directors of LED, meeting 
jointly with the Board of the LED Teachers 
Section, approved the revised field of respon- 
sibility statement but rejected SCOR’s recom- 
mendation to Council for the merger of LED 
with the Library Administration Division. The 
Board based its actions on opinions of divi- 








Harold J. Baily, a trustee of the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library, speaking at the Friends of Libraries 
luncheon. 





sion members who participated in a poll 
which opposed the merger by a ratio of 4 to 1. 
SCOR thereupon withdrew its recommenda- 
tion, and LED continues as a separate Civision 
of ALA. 

The Teachers Section meeting on Thursday 
afternoon provided its membership with an 
open forum discussion concerning the cur- 
rent problems faced by undergraduate insti- 
tutions in developing library science pregrams. 

Mrs. Kathleen B. Stebbins, personnel direc- 
tor of the Detroit Public Library, is vice- 
president and president-elect of LED. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES DIVISION 
The board of directors of the Public Libraries 


Division centered its attention on a review of 
its committee structure in the light of the ALA 
reorganization. The work of the NOTABLE 
Booxs CouNciL was considered in detail and 
the Board voted to request the Committee on 
Organization to reconsider the transfer of the 
Council from PLD to the Adult Services Divi- 
sion. A new COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM Co- 
ORDINATION was established to act as a ehannel 
of communication between the division and 
other ALA units to coordinate the work of 
these units with the interests of the Public 
Libraries Division. Accomplishments and 
future plans of the American Association of 
Library Trustees, a section of PLD, were re- 
viewed. 

At the membership meeting on Thursday 
morning, June 27, reports were made of the 
36 state plans which have been acceptec by the 
U.S. Office of Education under the Library 
Services Act. Arthur Parsons, Jr., Chairman 
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of the Coordinating Committee on “Operation 
Library,” reported on that program. Mark 
L. Crum outlined proposed changes in the 
PLD bylaws, the text for which will be made 
available to division members for action at the 
Midwinter meeting. Section activities were 
presented by Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, presi- 
dent-elect of the American Association of Li- 
brary Trustees, and Alice L. Hoskinson, Presi- 
dent of the Armed Forces Section. Activities 
of the PLD Headquarters office were pre- 
sented by Mrs. Dorothy K. Smith, Interim 
Executive Secretary, and Eleanor Ferguson, 
director of the Library Service Center, Middle- 
town, Conn., was introduced as Executive Sec- 
retary Designate of the Division. In his clos- 
ing remarks, to be published in an early issue 
of the ALA Bulletin, President John T. East- 
lick spoke of the importance of PLD members 
truly representing the interests of public li- 
braries in the type-of-activity divisions to 
which they belong. 

Speaking on the general subject “Books and 
Authors of the Western States,” William E. 
Barrett and Mari Sandoz, novelists, presented 
two sides of the question of the influence of 
environment on the author’s work. Mr. Bar- 
rett, who lives and writes in Denver, believes 
that an author’s inspiration does not neces- 
sarily come from his environment. Miss San- 
doz, on the other hand, showed how the Ne- 
braska background of her childhood and youth 
had influenced her writing. 

The ARMED Forces LIBRARIANS SECTION 
held two meetings and a luncheon on Thurs- 
day, June 27. Eleanor Phinney spoke on “Edu- 
cational Need: Touchstone for Book Selec- 
tion,” and John K. Cameron discussed “Spe- 
cialized Military Reference Sources Available 
to Service Libraries.” At the luncheon meeting 
Commander Paul W. Frazier, USN, described 
the Navy’s “Operation Deepfreeze” in the Ant- 
arctic. In the business meeting, Louis Shores 
talked on “Employee Development through 
Training,” suggesting ways in which the short- 
age of librarians in military services could be 
met. 

At its general meeting the AMERICAN Asso- 
CIATION of LIBRARY TRUSTEES unanimously 
passed a resolution urging that all interested 
groups consider the idea of a White House 
Conference on Man’s Right to Know and Grow 
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through Public Libraries and to consider the 
possibility of having the conference held im- 
mediately prior to ALA’s Washington Confer- 
ence in 1959. 

The NATIONAL ÅSSEMBLY OF LIBRARY 
Trustees held its first organization meeting 
with 23 states represented by official delegates, 
and determined to strengthen the lines of 
communication into the various state trustee 
organizations. The national officers will work 
with state organizations throughout the com- 
ing year with a view to obtaining representa- 
tion from all 48 states in 1958. 

More than 450 librarians, architects and 
trustees attended meetings of the ARCHITEC- 
TURE COMMITTEE at Linda Hall Library, 
which featured presentation of preliminary 
plans for six proposed new library buildings, 
with critical evaluation by librarians. 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


The first program meeting of the new Refer- 
ence Services Division heard three papers on 
reference services, past, present, and future: 
“Service in Public Libraries: The Last Quar- 
ter Century,” by Rose M. Phelps; “Services in 
University and Special Libraries Since 1900,” 
by Louis Kaplan, and “The Future of Refer- 
ence Services in American Society,” by Louis 
Shores. In a brief inaugural address, Mary 
Barton, first president of RSD, discussed plans 
for the division, which already has a mem- 
bership of more than 2500. Everett T. Moore, 
University of California Library, Los Angeles, 
is vice-president and president-elect. 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 


The Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion extended its temporary organization for 
another year and deferred action on its con- 
stitution for the same period. The division 
executive board approved minimum specifica- 
tions for the binding of lesser-used materials 
which were later adopted by the ALA Council, 
and gave the Catalog Code Revision Com- 
mittee of the Catalog and Classification Sec- 
tion permission to seek foundation funds (sub- 
ject to ALA Executive Board approval) with 
which to hold a conference to secure interna- 
tional agreement on cataloging rules. 

At an RTSD-LED joint meeting Sarah K. 
Vann spoke on the implications of ALA re- 
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organization to RTSD, raising the question 
whether the combination of various technical 
processing interests in one division was follow- 
ing current trends in library organization or 
anticipating a pattern of the future. John M. 
Dawson sketched the history of the technical 
services trend in library organization; George 
Schwegmann, Jr., spoke on the future of the 
National Union Catalog; and Martha T. Boaz 
talked on the responsibilities of the library 
schools for preparing librarians for technical 
services work. 

At the membership meeting of RTSD’s 
CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION SECTION the 
Code Revision Committee reported approval 
of a recently completed section of the new 
cataloging code dealing with anonymous 
works and initiated plans for an institute on 
the revised rules to be held in California be- 
fore the San Francisco Conference. The pro- 
gram meeting of the section was a stimulating 
panel discussion cf centralized cataloging for 
a school system. The Council of Regional 
Groups, which has seen 35 years of service and 
now numbers 29 groups, was transferred from 
the former Division of Cataloging and Classi- 
fication to the broader scope of RTSD. 

The RTSD ACQUISITION SECTION established 
two new committees—one to work on a man- 
ual of book selection and acquisition pro- 
cedures, and one to plan a cost-index of li- 
brary materials. At the section program meet- 
ing Joseph Rubinstein read a paper on “The 
History of Science: Library Resources and 
Academic Programs of Teaching and Research 
in the Middle West.” 

At the meeting of the RTSD SERIALS SEC- 
TION Wyllis Wright reported progress toward 
a union catalog of serials which would be the 
basis of another printed union list to appear in 
about ten years. 

The Copyinc MeTHops Section of RTSD 
made progress toward organization and de- 
clared its wish to continue as a section of the 
division, “to have responsibility primarily for 
the copying methods and techniques involved 
in the division’s activities and, necessarily, 
with the appropriate equipment therefor.” 





Reception at the Linda Hall Library ... a 
warm and friendly greeting in a beautiful li- 
brary. 
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Besides completing its work on minimum 
specifications for the binding of lesser used 
materials, the BOOKBINDING COMMITTEE of 
RTSD was able to report agreement on com- 
mercial standards for library binding, also 
approved by the ALA Council, and to launch 
new subcommittees on the physical book and 
on the binding of paper-backed books. 

Verner Clapp, president of the Council on 
Library Resources, spoke at the meeting of 
RTSD’s newly created Committee on Library 
Cooperation on “Building Resources through 
Inter-Library Cooperation.” 

Edwin B. Colburn, chief of indexing serv- 
ices of the H. W. Wilson Company, is presi- 
dent of RTSD; F. Bernice Field, head of the 
catalog department of the Yale University Li- 
brary, is vice-president and president-elect. 


SPECIALIZED LIBRARIES DIVISION 


The Specialized Libraries Division, tentatively 
reconstituted as the Division of Subject Spe- 
cialists at the Midwinter Meeting, held a busi- 
ness meeting at which the recommendation of 
the Special Committee on Reorganization that 
the division be merged with the Association 
of College and Research Libraries was con- 
sidered. The merger was approved on condi- 
tion that sections of subject specialists be 
authorized within ACRL. This proposal met 
with a favorable response from ACRL. 


STATE LIBRARY AGENCIES DIVISION 


The National Association of State Libraries 
and the ALA State Library Agencies Division 
held joint meetings to discuss the future of 
both organizations and their working rela- 
tionships. Mrs. Carma Zimmerman, president 
of SLAD, will appoint a committee to plan 
the long-term program of the new division. 
S. Janice Kee, secretary of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, is vice-president and 


president-elect of SLAD. 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


Over 1000 librarians attended a program meet- 
ing the Young Adult Services Division, for- 
merly the Association of Young People’s Li- 
brarians, to participate in the launching of 
-= Book Bait, a collection of studies of adult 
books suitable for young people, edited by 
Elinor Walker, sponsored by the Division, and 
published by ALA. They also heard a panel 
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discussion on book selection criteria for young 
adult librarians, and Margaret C. Scoggin of 
the New York Public Library told how catch- 
ing and holding the young reader depends 
upon the librarian’s friendly guidance and on 
delegation of space for a variety of books in 
the adult collection so that browsing may 
inculcate lifelong reading habits. 

Jane S. McClure, coordinator of work with 
young adults, Free Library of Philadelphia, is 
president of YASD; Pauline Winnick of the 
Young People’s Room, Boston Public Li- 
brary, is vice-president and president-elect. 


ROUND TABLES 
AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY ROUND TABLE 


Library history in the conference’s host city 
and an account of a native Missourian who be- 
came internationally famous were the subjects 
of two papers presented at the American Li- 
brary History Round Table (Louis Shores, 
chairman). Dr. R. Richard Wohl discussed the 
part books and other printed material played 
in the early history of the frontier country 
of which Kansas City was the center. Foster 
E. Mohrhardt gave a biographical discussion 
of the work of the late William Warner Bishop, 
who organized the Vatican Library and was 
for many years director of the University of 
Michigan library. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLE 


The International Relations Round Table met 
Monday with more than a dozen foreign li- 
brarians as guests at the meeting. Alice D. Ball 
discussed the work and program of the U.S. 
Book Exchange and David K. Easton de- 
scribed library development in the Caribbean 
area. The chairman-elect, Mrs. Kathleen B. 
Stebbins, talked on the future of IRRT. 
JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 

At the Junior Members Round Table Carlyle 
J. Frarey discussed the implications for 
younger librarians of the ALA reorganization 
as well as problems involved in effective use 
of library personnel, the kind of library edu- 
cation needed, and library school faculties. 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABLE 
The Staff Organizations Round Table heard a 


panel discussion on Human Relations in the 
Library. Discussants emphasized in-service 
training, orientation programs, supervision, 
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Foreign librarians in Kansas City. Left to right: Miss Bettina Summers, Lima, Peru; Miss Nefissa 
Gohar, Egypt; Rafael Gomez, Colombia, South America; H. M. Robinson, Transvaal, Union of 
South Africa; Miss Felicity Page, England; Izdemir Solmez, Turkey; Mr. Chein-chang Lan, 
Taiwan, Formosa. 


and staff association activities as means of 
improving human relations in the library. 


ALA COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 


The ALA COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 
reviewed a four-year program begun in 1953 
by the Board of Education for Librarianship, 
the committee’s predecessor, during which pre- 
viously accredited library schools were visited 
for evaluation of their programs under the 
new standards for accreditation adopted by 
the ALA Council in 1951. Reports were made 
and action taken on all schools visited since 
the 1957 Midwinter Meeting. Reaccredited 
were the Department of Library Science, 
Catholic University of America; School of 
Library Service, Columbia University; School 
of Librarianship, University of Denver; and 
Department of Library Science, University of 
North Carolina. 

The study and development of new stand- 
ards for programs of library science in under- 
graduate institutions is to be the first order 
of new business for the Committee; and the 
current status of curricula and programs in 
the accredited graduate library schools also 
will be regularly reviewed. 


AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 
At two meetings sponsored by the Audio- 


Visual Committee, stress was placed on the im- 
portance of organizing the library’s audio- 
visual service so as to insure a thorcugh in- 
tegration of its administration and use with 
other library materials. Raynard C. Swank 
talked on “Sight and Sound in the World of 
Books” at the first meeting, followed by a 
panel discussion. At the second meeting the 
same panel, moderated by Harold Geldstein, 
commented on questions raised from the floor. 
The A-V Committee was responsible fer noon- 
day film showings on four conferenee days. 
A two-day television institute during the San 
Francisco Conference is being planned by the 
committee. A subcommittee presentec a sup- 
plement to Films in Public Libraries, which 
reveals that 609,355 films were shown to 
27,590,679 persons through libraries during 
the last year. The original publication is avail- 
able from the ALA Publishing Department at 
$1.50; the supplement is available free of 
charge from the Office for Adult Educetion. 


COORDINATING COMMITTEE ON THE 
LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


The COORDINATING COMMITTEE ON THE Li- 
BRARY SERVICES ACT met with representatives 
of various other committees and divisions 
concerned with programs which affect the op- 
eration of the Library Services Act. The work 
of the Library Services Branch of the U.S. 
Office of Education was explained and the 
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importance of recruiting for librarianship as 
paramount to implementation of the Act was 
stressed, A project sponsored by five library 
schools to discover and record the benefits of 
larger units of service was reported. Other 
projects reported were a questionnaire aimed 
at discovering specific needs for education and 
training in connection with the Act, and cen- 
tral processing to make information available 
to those planning programs under the Act. 
Relationship of the new standards to imple- 
mentation of the Act was stressed by the Trus- 
tees Section. 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM COMMITTEE 


The Intellectual Freedom Committee con- 
cerned itself with the future of the Newsletter, 
a review of the first Liberty and Justice Book 
Awards, and plans for the second awards. The 
Newsletter now has 900 subscribers; in the fall 
the committee will circularize a large group 
of prospective subscribers in an effort to make 
the publication self-sustaining. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


The International Relations Committee con- 
sidered a wide variety of matters, including 
UNESCO relations; the role of international 
library associations; relations between the 
committee, the International Relations Round 
table, and divisions of the Association; vari- 
ous requests for assistance from the State De- 
partment; and an invitation to sponsor 
another group of visiting foreign librarians. 


OTHER MEETINGS 
ADULT EDUCATION INSTITUTE 


A pre-conference Adult Education Institute 
jointly sponsored by the Adult Services Divi- 
sion, the Office for Adult Education, and the 
Library-Community Project was held June 22- 
23 and drew a capacity registration of more 
than 170. The why, what, and how of com- 
munity study were pursued through five ses- 
sions, each an example of a different adult edu- 
cation technique. Some 35 librarians were ac- 
tively involved in the institute as session 
chairmen, discussion leaders, panelists, mod- 
erators, resource people, and interrogators. 
Mrs. Muriel Javelin was institute chairman 
and Robert Lee coordinator. Mrs. Grace 
Stevenson gave the keynote address at the first 
session; Ruth Warncke gave a concluding talk 
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on translating social and economic needs irtto 
community needs. 


TRUSTEES’ INSTITUTE 


The American Association of Library Trustees 
held a preconference institute Sunday on the 
theme “Opportunities Unlimited.” One of the 
speakers, Homer Wadsworth, executive di- 
rector of the Kansas City Association of Trusts 
and Foundations, called upon the trustees to 
fully appreciate the “emerging function of the 
library as an instrument in liberal education” 
and help librarians “extend the creative use 
of their materials to meet the changing needs 
of people living in a complex society.” 


MIDWEST INTER-LIBRARY CENTER 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The Midwest Inter-Library Center Advisory 
Committee decided to continue efforts to re- 
duce the extent of duplication in periodical 
subscriptions through list-checking and Center 
subscribing. Periodicals in the biological sci- 
ences are being checked under a plan based 
on the Center’s Chemical Abstracts project. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


After discussion of its relationship to the new 
ALA State Library Agencies Division, it was 
decided that the National Association of State 
Libraries should continue to function at least 
until the new organization gets under way. 
There was considerable sentiment in favor of 
continuing NASL in some form. The cur- 
rent NASL officers will therefore continue in 
office until the Midwinter 1958 Meeting. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISORS 


The state school library supervisors held a 
luncheon meeting under the chairmanship of 
Cora Paul Bomar at which 19 members 
from 14 states discussed current trends in the 
school library and public library fields as 
they relate to state programs for the stimula- 
tion and development of school libraries. Dis- 
cussion centered around implementation of 
the Library Services Act, present availability 
of funds for cooperative research projects 
through the U.S. Office of Education, and work 
now in progress for establishment and publica- 
tion of new standards for school libraries, The 
city and county school library supervisors also 
held a luncheon meeting at which Harold Lan- 
cour of the University of Illinois Library 
School spoke on training school librarians. 
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UNESCO CONFERENCE WILL LAUNCH ASIA PROGRAM 


The U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, 
in cooperation with other organizations— 
including the American Library Association— 
is launching a “Learn about Asia” program 
at its Sixth National Conference to be held 
in San Francisco November 6-9. 

More than a thousand people, including 
delegates from the 48 states and observers 
from many Asian nations, will gather for 
what is expected to be the most important 
meeting ever held in the United States to 
study ways of improving understanding and 
cooperation between Asia and the West over 
the next several years. 

The theme of the conference is to be “Asia 
and the United States: What the American 
Citizen Can Do To Promote Mutual Under- 
standing and Cooperation.” It is hoped that 
this theme will be used by American libraries, 
museums, schools, colleges, and organizations 
of all kinds, in order to create a greater under- 
standing and feeling of cooperation with the 
countries of Asia. 

The month of November has been desig- 
nated “Asia Month” in order that the com- 
munities throughout the country can support 
more fully the purposes of the San Francisco 
Conference during the time it is in session. 

A poster is being designed and will be 
available to libraries free upon request to 
the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

A bibliography of books, films, recordings, 
and exhibits has been prepared and will be 
available in the fall through the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. (price to be an- 
nounced). Some 200 books, 150 movie films 
and filmstrips, 30 records, and a number of 
available visual exhibits will be listed and 
described. The list of films included in the 
bibliography was prepared in part by Mrs. 
Gene Hutchinson, Audio-Visual Service, 
Santa Monica Public Library, and William 
Speed, Audio-Visual Service, Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library. 

The 100-member National Commission for 
UNESCO, representing national voluntary 
organization and federal, local and state gov- 


ernments, serves to advise the United States 
on UNESCO affairs and to act as a iaison 
agency between the American peopl and 
UNESCO. The chairman of the Commission, 
Dr. John R. Richards, says of the Sixta Con- 
ference, “Our program will focus om both 
the cultural heritage of the Asian nations and 
the present-day problems which these mations 
face in striving to build a better life for their 
people. It will also seek to describe the 
present activities under way in the United 
States to bring about a better understanding 
and appreciation of Asia, and to explore 
further action that can be taken by Ameri- 
cans.” 

The conference theme grew out of a 
UNESCO resolution passed in 1954, urging 
national commissions in the member states to 
encourage surveys, round tables, and publica- 
tions which will “help to develop cultural rela- 
tions between the peoples of the world and 
which are likely to increase among the gen- 
eral public a sense of the intellectual and 
moral solidarity of mankind.” Subsequently 
the Ninth General Conference of UNESCO, 
meeting in New Dehli in November, 1956, 
voted to launch a major effort to promote 
“Mutual Appreciation of Eastern (Asien) and 
Western Cultural Values.” The U. S. National 
Commission decided to support this major 
effort. The Sixth National Conference is the 
result. 





Examination day at the Haldwani secondary 
school, Terai, India. As a result of progress made 
in malaria control, this area has become iabitable 
for the first time in a thousand years. 
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AWARD-WINNING LIBRARY DESIGN 


.. . by Anna JORDAHL, librarian, and MAR- 
GARET NORDLIE, cataloger, of the new Carl B. 
Ylvisaker library at Concordia College, Moor- 
head, Minnesota. 


After a faculty committee had worked for 
two years setting up general requirements, the 
new Concordia College library was designed 
by Sovik, Mathre and Associates of Northfield, 
Minnesota. Mr. Sovik also designed the desks 
and study tables (of laminated oak), the book- 
shelves in the work room, and the cases for 
the periodical indexes. Well-ordered arrange- 
ment, careful choice of materials, and atten- 
tion to detail in design were among the rea- 
sons for the library’s receiving the Award of 
Merit of the Minnesota Society of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects in February 1957. 

Light, warm-colored brick is used in the 
exterior construction, set off with dark red 
porcelain blocks and copper trim. The same 
brick can be seen in a number of places in 
the interior; where aggregate blocks and oak 
paneling are also used. 


The glass doors near the center of the ex- 
terior photograph (above) lead into a hallway 
(below, left) containing coat racks, display 
cases, a bulletin board, and a small lounge 
area. From here glass doors open into the 
service area, which includes the charging desk, 
the card catalog, and the periodical indexes 
(below, right). The reserve reading room can 
be seen through the glass partition. A sinus- 
oidal iron railing runs the length of the sec- 
ond floor. Three seminar rooms, not shown in 
the photographs, are located above and to the 
back of the service desk. 

The photograph of the main reading room 
(opposite, top) conveys the open feeling 
which has been achieved in the building as a 
whole. The service area can be seen beyond 
the glass partition, and beyond that the peri- 
odical mezzanine (which can be seen better in 
the cover photograph). The soft yellow forti- 
san drapes at the end of the periodical mez- 
zanine are also used in the librarian’s office, 
faculty room, staff room, and entrance hall. 
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Because glass partitions are used to sepa- 
rate the service area from the two reading 
rooms, one can look from the center of the 
service area into almost every part of the 
building. 

The four alcoves at the left of the reading 
room—the north side—are used for reference 
materials. To the right of the iron railing are 
two tiers of open stacks. A third floor of 
stacks, not shown in the photographs, rises 
above the rest of the building. 

Behind the service desk are the librarian’s 
office, staff room, work room, and receiving 
room. The work room contains five specially 
designed desk units for book processing, a 
mending table, current periodicals file, and 
shelf list. The photograph (right) shows the 
cataloging area, cne of two revolving tables, 
and the mending area. 

Terrazo is used on the ground and first 
floors, battleship gray linoleum on the second 
and third floors. The ceilings are acoustical 
tile. Incandescent lights are used throughout 
except for long fluorescent fixtures in the 
stacks. 
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THE A-V CIRCUIT | 





Some interesting and successful film programs 
given recently by three libraries reflect the mul- 
tiple facets of film. Differing markedly in em- 
phasis, the programs indicate a few of the ways 
in which film can contribute to total library 
objectives. 

During the past year the Films and Recording 
Center of the Cincinnati Public Library has pre- 
sented a number of programs in cooperation 
with local organizations. In conjunction with the 
Cincinnati Mental Health Council, a series of 
monthly screenings of mental health and child 
development films were held. A typical program 
included Children’s Play (the importance of play 
in the over-all development of the child), Boy 
with a Knife (how a group worker channels the 
violence of a young boy into constructive activ- 
ity), and Retire to Life (retirement as an op- 
portunity to live a full and satisfying, though 
somewhat different, life). When the Contempo- 
rary Art Center of the Cincinnati Art Museum 
had an exhibit, “Art Serves the Community,” 
the Library presented a program of documentary 
films at the Museum, including The River (Pare 
Lorentz’s classic on conservation) and Brother- 
hood of Man (an animated film designed to in- 
form and persuade). The Center, which features 
“exhibitions and related activities which demon- 
strate the importance of contemporary art in all 
its varied aspects on the daily life of everyone,” 
provided a most appropriate background for the 
showing. 

Programs such as these, organized around a 
specific need or interest which has been clearly 
expressed through the formation of a group, are 
a solid contribution to the community. At the 
same time, because film is essentially a mass 
medium, they can be used, as in Cincinnati, to 
build a dynamic, working relationship with local 
agencies. 

No less important than the integration of li- 
brary and community is the integration of film 
with other library materials. A series of weekly 
summer film programs has been instrumental in 
progress toward this goal at Enoch Pratt Free 
Library. 

Last winter assistants at the Central library 
were offered various in-service training courses. 
Those who elected to work with film did read- 
ings, attended lectures, and held regular discus- 
sion sessions; one of their assignments was to 
outline a film program. This was not just an- 
other exercise, for the programs these assistants 
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by Shirley Ellis 


planned are now being presented. 

The June series “Be Gone Dull Care,” fea- 
tured the arts: music, architecture, painting, 
dance and film. The program on film included 
Boogie Doodle and La Poulette Grise (two short 
experimental films by Norman McLaren) and 
Song of the Prairie (Jiri Trynka’s hilarious 
satire of the Hollywood horse opera). Steps of 
the Ballet (the role of dancer, choreographer, 
composer and designer), The Moor’s Pavane 
(“Othello” interpreted by José Limon and his 
group), The Old Chiefs Dance (a biography in 
dance) and Square Dancing (various figures 
enthusiastically performed by dancers of all 
ages) were grouped together for the dance pro- 
gram. Painting and architecture were represented 
with Williamsburg Restored (the meticulous re- 
search involved in restoring Williamsburg to its 
eighteenth-century appearance) and Grandma 
Moses (an intimate portrait of the well-known 
American primitive painter). During July the 
series entitled “The Big Change” was built 
around films on social, political and cultural life 
from the twenties to the present. Nature films are 
scheduled for August. 

Responsibility for the selection of films, pro- 
gram note annotations and correlated reading 
lists have given the assistants a first-hand 
acquaintance with film—its strengths and limi- 
tations. Their experience, however, is more than 
a simple increment of knowledge and skill. 
Through it they have gained an awareness of 
film as a significant cultural and informational 
medium, an awareness which can be transmitted 
to the patron who is oriented primarily in terms 
of printed materials. This is one step out of the 
isolation ward in which film has been placed (as 
a result of both the special handling required 
for it and the limited opportunities for general 
staff to learn about it) and toward a fuller use of 
total library resources. 

The Visual Materials Center of the Chicago 
Public Library has scheduled several series 
which emphasized film as an art form. One, “The 
Poetic Documentary,” featured Film and Reality 
(a history of the sources of the realist cinema, 
composed of clips from noted productions), Back 
of Beyond (the harsh life of the Australian bush- 
land), Olympia (a record of the 1936 Olympics 
which captures the grace and beauty of the 
games), Louisiana Story (Roberty Flaherty’s 
sensitive picture of the effect of modern technol- 
ogy on life in a Louisiana bayou) and The Great 
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For books are more than books, they are the life, 
The very heart and core of ages past. 
The reason why men lived, and worked, and died, 


The essence and quintessence of their lives. Amy LOWELL 


“The Boston Athenaeum,” Complete Poetical Works 
Houghton Miffiin Co., 1955 


Submitted by Mildred Harrington, Extensions Dept., Long Beach Public Library, Long Beach, Cal. 


The practice ... of having always at hand a book to explore and read is one that in part provides 
an answer to the question I hear so often: “But how do you read so many books?” Jf one acquires 
a book that is recognized as interesting—a book that one would like to read “if only there were 
time”—and then has that book or such a volume at hand, at bedside, in briefcase or handbag, in 
suitcase or travelling bag, it is surprising how soon the book is read, and another has taken its place. 
Nor does one need, in order to accomplish such reading, to crowd himself out of the moment of life 
that are unoccupied, or deprive himself of the time for quiet reflection and devotion. He needs but 
to see with foresight only well enough to prepare to do, in whatever time becomes available, the 
reading he would like to do “if only there were just time enough.” 


Nature Magazine, May 1957 
Submitted by Ruth A. Rudolph, librarian, Overbrook School for the Blind, Philadelphia 31, Pa. y 


HOWARD ZAHNISER 
Nature in Print 


FREE: ONE YEAR MEMBERSHIP IN ALA for each quotation used. The membership may be used by the winner, whether member 
or not, or given to a non-member of his choice. No one may win successive year memberships. Quotations submitted should be on 
libraries, books, or related subjects, length should be less than 250 words, and source stated in full. Quotations must be from non- 
library publications. If duplicate quotations are received, priority will be given the one bearing earliest postmark, Quotations cannot be 
returned nor correspondence answered. Address: “Overdue Finds,” ALA Bulletin, 50 Huron Street, Chicago 11. 
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Adventure (a lyrical film on the interdependence 
of nature by Arne Sucksdorff). Film and Reality 
provided a frame of reference in which to con- 
trast and compare the balance of the series. The 
other four films were chosen to illustrate a par- 
ticular type of documentary in which the film 
maker used objective reality as a basis, but so 
selected, arranged and emphasized that it 
emerged with a clarity and beauty usually lack- 
ing in actual life. Through creative interpreta- 
tion he achieved an inner, poetic reality. 

Such a series is one way in which to help the 
community toward an intelligent approach to 
film, the newest of the arts. Just as lectures, re- 
views, panels and forums ‘on books can increase 
the appreciation of literature, film programs can 
increase the knowledge and discrimination of the 
motion picture. 

The film programs of three libraries hardly 
constitute a trend, but perhaps they point the 
‘direction that programming is taking. Some of 
the excitement and novelty which surrounded film 
when it was first adopted as a library material 
has diminished. And as staff shortages become 
more acute film programs are being scrutinized 
and evaluated to make the time and effort that 
goes into them really productive. As experience 
with the medium increases, librarians seem to be 


evolving a coherent, purposeful approach to film 
programming. 

The old shotgun thinking which married a 
Technicolor film on Timbuktu and a sophisti- 
cated parody of French Academy painting is 
disappearing. Film programs of such vague gen- 
eral interest that they attracted only “sitters,” 
as well as those that served as a substitute baby- 
sitter while parents went shopping, are giving 
way to programs planned for specific audiences 
and designed with a definite purpose. This new 
emphasis in programming might be best ex- 
pressed as an attempt to recognize the unique 
potential of film, and to utilize it to further the 
basic goals of the library. 


This sampling of film programs is necessarily 
limited. Unfortunately there is as yet no clearing 
house for such information. We would like to 
know what programs are being given in Green- 
wich, Dearborn, Dallas, Los Angeles and all the 
other film libraries. What programs did you con- 
sider successful, and why? Which ones would 
you prefer to bury in limbo? The A-V Circuit 
will welcome your comments, printed program 
announcements and program notes for a future 
column. Please send such materials to Mrs. Grace 
T. Stevenson at ALA headquarters. 
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WASHINGTON 


REPORT 





SENATE VOTES $5,000,000 FOR 
LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


On June 12, the Senate voted to uphold the 
$5,000,000 for the Library Services Act as passed 
by the House. The Senate did this in spite of the 
fact that Marion Folsom, secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
Lawrence Derthick, U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, had asked the Senate subcommittee han- 
dling these funds to cut the amount back to the 
$3,000,000 requested in the President’s budget 
for this program. The Senate Appropriations 
Committee recognized the complete justification 
for the $2,000,000 increase granted by the House, 
and disregarded the request made by the depart- 
ment. The $5,000,000 passed the Senate with only 
a few supporting remarks and no debate. This 
was the final action by Congress this year on the 
funds for the Library Services Act for July 1, 
1957 to June 30, 1958. 

Support in Congress for the Library Services 
Act program is strong. This support was evident 
in the Senate appropriations hearing and on the 
Senate floor. The excellent part is that it stems 
from contacts by wire, telephone, and letter from 
interested citizens as well as librarians. The na- 
tional organizations which have endorsed the 
Act also gave tremendous assistance. A number 
of Senators took part in the Senate hearings 
either in person or by filing material in the 
record or in the Senate floor action: Senator 
Lister Hill (D., Ala.), Senator Arthur V. Wat- 
kins (R., Utah), Senator Henry M. Jackson 
(D., Wash.), Senator Frederick G. Payne (R., 
Maine), Senator Mike Mansfield (D., Mont.), 
Senator Clinton P. Anderson (D., N.M.), Sena- 
tor J. W. Fulbright (D., Ark.), Senator John 
S. Cooper (R., Ky.), Senator John O. Pastore 
(D., R.I). 

A proviso concerning the Library Services Act 
funds was added to the appropriations bill in 
committee by Senator Lister Hill. It reads: 
Provided, That the amount of any State’s allotment 
from this appropriation which such State certifies 
will remain unpaid to it on June 30, 1959, may be 
reallotted by the Commissioner among other States 
applying therefor in proportion to their rural popu- 
lation, and deemed part of such allotments, except 
that no State’s allotment shall be so increased as to 
exceed the allotment which would be made to it 
were this appropriation equal to the maximum author- 
ized under such Act. 

This proviso was added to enable the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education to redistribute funds not 
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matched by the states. The funds under the Act 
are available for a two-year period. The states 
not using their allotments, in whole or in part, 
may certify that they are not going to use them 
and thus make them available to the states able 
to match for more than is allotted to them under 
the $5,000,000. The certification by the state is 
entirely voluntary. This proviso applies only to 
this appropriations bill. 

The proviso does not guarantee that there will 
be funds for redistribution. If there are states 
which will certify that they cannot match their 
allotments, in whole or part, there will be a 
small balance which could be made available for 
redistribution. It is therefore to the advantage of 
the states submitting programs and budgets for 
fiscal 1958 to show the maximum amount avail- 
able for matching purposes from their state and 
local funds, in case there are additional funds 
for redistribution at a later date. 

Since the language of the proviso was added to 
the bill in the Senate, this language becomes a 
conference item between the House and the 
Senate. The conference report will reach the 
House and Senate some time in the near future 
for final vote. 

Thus the funds for the Library Services Act 
for fiscal 1958 are final at $5,000,000.—Julia D. 
Bennett, director, ALA Washington Office. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 
PROGRAM 


Thirty-nine “state plans for the further exten- 
sion of public library service to rural areas” were 
submitted to the U.S. Commissioner of Education 
by June 1957 and 36 state plans have been 
approved and payments of $40,000 each, totaling 
$1,440,000, have been made to these states and 
Hawaii. 


Alabama Nebraska 
Arizona New Hampshire 
Arkansas New Jersey 
California New Mexico 
Colorado New York 
Connecticut North Carolina 
Georgia North Dakota 
Hawaii Ohio 

Illinois Oklahoma 

Iowa Oregon 
Kentucky South Carolina 
Louisiana South Dakota 
Massachusetts Tennessee 
Michigan Texas 
Minnesota Vermont 
Mississippi Virginia 
Missouri West Virginia 
Montana Wisconsin 
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A brilliant chronicle 
of the 4,000-year 
Jewish heritage 


Great Ages 
and Ideas of the 
Jewish People 


Edited by LEO W. SCHWARZ 


Here is the whole spiritual and intellectual 
adventure of the Jewish people from the 
Biblical Age to modern Israel and America. 
Six eminent historians have written an excit- 
ing narrative which provides a fresh aware- 
ness of this rich heritage of faith and freedom. 


$5.00. RANDOM HOUSE 


457 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22 Nailin 











Alaska, Indiana, and Maryland withdrew their 
plans for fiscal 1957. Alaska and Maryland are 
planning to resubmit plans for fiscal 1958. 

Rural library development projects with 
budgets totaling $5,664,120 were included. in 
the 36 state plans—$2,300,475 for personnel, 
$2,083,622 for books and other library materials, 
$601,938 for library equipment, and $678,085 for 
operating expenses. Approximately 80 additional 
professional positions and 30 new bookmobiles 
are included in these budgeted expenditures. 

Already under way in the states are county 
and regional library demonstrations, cooperative 
cataloging projects, the beginnings of federated 
and cooperative library systems, the establish- 
ment of state library branches, and in-service 
training programs. 

Interpretations on the use of funds under state 
.plans have encouraged maximum flexibility in 
library development projects to meet the particu- 
lar needs of the several states. If state rules and 
regulations permit, funds under state plans can 
be used, for example, for library scholarship and 
in-service training programs, and for the repair 
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and improvement of buildings essential to the 
rural library development program. These pro- 
grams can truly be those which-will.in the judg- 
ment of the states assure the use of the funds to 
maximum advantage. 

Many of the states have already been stimu- 
lated to step up their contributions to rural li- 
brary development. Utah established its first 
state library extension agency early in 1957. 
Arizona made its first appropriation for library 
extension work. Minnesota and Oregon have 
established their first state grant programs for 
public library development. Arizona, Idaho, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, and Oklahoma received 
special emergency appropriations from their 
1957 legislatures to enable them to qualify im- 
mediately for the federal grant. Rhode Island 
passed special library legislation to meet the 
requirements of the Library Services Act and 
Kansas made several improvements in its state 
library legislation. Arkansas, Idaho, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, and West Virginia re- 
ceived substantial budget increases; Idaho’s in- 
crease exceeded 150 per cent. 


The library extension staff, Helen Luce, Wilfred 
L. Morin, and Evelyn Day Mullen, all reported 
to the Library Services Branch by the end of 
February. After a concentrated orientation 
period, geographic assignments were made and 
field trips planned. By the end of May, the ex- 
tension staff had visited and become acquainted 
with the work of 41 State library agencies. 


At their first meeting in January 1957, the Ad- 
visory Committee to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion on the Library Services Act recommended a 
“crash program” for the period immediately 
ahead. This account has outlined a few of the 
results of that program. Another recommendation 
of the Committee has also been carried out. 
Two additional members, Mae Graham of the 
Division of Library Extension, Maryland State 
Department of Education, and Edmon Low of 
Oxlahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Library, have been added to the Committee to 
represent school and children’s and college and 
research library work. The Committee’s responsi- 
bilities have been enlarged to advise on the work 
of the entire Library Services program. The sec- 
ond meeting of the Committee was held in Wash- 
ington on June 10 and 11 and the recommenda- 
tions of this meeting are now being prepared for 
the Commissioner.—John G. Lorenz, assistant 
director, Library Services Branch, U. S. Office of 
Education. 
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If you were not in Kansas City you missed a 
good conference. From the standpoint of pro- 
gram content, Division business and physical 
arrangements the conference was highly satis- 
factory. Beginning with the stimulating and 
productive Trustee Workshop and ending with 
the program meeting “Books and Authors of 
the Western States,” the PLD program was in- 
teresting and successful. A highlight of the 
conference, for PLD members, was the an- 
nouncement of the appointment of Eleanor 
Ferguson as executive secretary of the Divi- 
sion, and her introduction at the PLD mem- 
bership meeting. Official action taken by the 
PLD Board appears elsewhere in this column. 

William E. Barrett and Mari Sandoz gave 
interesting and instructive talks on the rela- 
tionship of their writings and the west. Mr. 
Barrett paid tribute to the western novel, and 
especially to William MacLeod Raine, whom 
he designated as the master whose books were 
used as texts by those who followed. In his 
own work, however, Mr. Barrett does not use 
the West as a locale. He expressed his philoso- 
phy of writing in these words. “I do not be- 
lieve it is possible for any man to write a good 
Catholic, Protestant or any other ‘adjective’ 
novel. The novel is or should be a work of art, 
and art is too proud to run errands. When an 
author tends deliberately to write an adjective 
novel, art deserts him, and he must resort to 
imitation. . . . Art will not consent to be the 
slave of propaganda.” 

Miss Sandez, on the other hand, absorbed 
the folklore and color of the Nebraska of her 
childhood and youth, and these have been 
the core of her subsequent writings. She told 
of her literary life in a talk sparkling with 
humor and incident. Running throughout was 
the influence of her Swiss father, whose story 
brought her national prominence when she 
put it on paper as Old Jules. 


PLD OFFICERS—-1957-58 
President, Arthur H. Parsons, Jr., Omaha 
Public Library (after September 1, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore) ; vice-president 
and president-elect, Mrs. Lura Currier, Missis- 
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sippi Library Commission; past president, 
John T. Eastlick, Denver Public Library; 
treasurer, Hannis S. Smith, Library Division, 
Minnesota Department of Education, St. Paul; 
interim executive secretary, Mrs. Dorothy K. 
Smith, 50 East Huron St., Chicago. Eleanor 
Ferguson becomes executive secretary of the 
Division on September 1. 

The Division Board for 1957-58, in addition 
to the above officers, includes the following: 
Representing AALT, Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, 
president, and Mrs. George R. Wallace, di- 
rector; representing the Armed Forces Li- 
brarians Section, Ann Kirkland, president, and 
Helen Fry, director; ALA Councilors, Charles 
M. Mohrhardt, Ruth Hyatt, Clarence S. Paine, 
Miriam Putnam, Donna Dorothy Finger, Rose 
Vainstein, Mrs. Elsa S. Thompson, Sigrid A. 
Edge, John G. Lorenz, and Bernard W. Van 


Horne. 


FILM STRIP ON STANDARDS 


A 15 minute film strip on the new public li- 
brary standards is now available. This film 
strip, entitled “Your Public Library—lIsland or 
Peninsula,” will consist of 35 frames in color 
accompanied by a commentary on a 3344 rpm 
record. A mimeographed script will be pro- 
vided for those who wish to use the strip with- 
out sound. The cost of the three items—the 
film strip, the record, and the script is $13.00. 
Orders should be addressed to the ALA Pub- 
lishing Department, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago. 


“IT WAS VOTED” 


The Board of the Public Libraries Division 
took the following action at Kansas City: 


Committee on Case Histories of Multi- 
County Library Organizations. Mrs. Lura Cur- 
rier, chairman, reported that work on this 
project had not proceeded because the com- 
mittee felt that they were not equipped to pre- 
pare case studies and members of the com- 
mittee were too much occupied with the Li- 
brary Services Act to carry on the work. Multi- 
county library organization seems to come 
within the responsibility of the Library Ad- 
ministration Division and the board felt that 
work on the project should possibly be done 
by that Division. Therefore, the board voted 
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to terminate the committee. However, since 
this information is of importance and should 
be made available to public libraries, the PLD 
headquarters office was instructed to discuss 
the project with the appropriate ALA unit with 
a view to publication. 

Committee to Revise the County Library 
Flyer. This project was conceived nearly two 
years ago but the work of revision has not 
been started. Since there is doubt that the need 
for this leaflet still exists, the board voted to 
terminate the committee. 

Committee on Cost of Operation of Book- 
mobiles. Because the work of this committee 
lies within the area of responsibility of the 
Library Administration Division, the board 
voted to terminate the committee and transfer 
its functions to LAD, with a strong recom- 
mendation that the present composition of the 
Committee be continued for the remaining 
three years of its five-year project. | 

AASL Statement on the Library Services 
Act. The board endorsed a statement on the 
Library Services Act which had been prepared 
by the Board of the American Association of 
School Librarians, and revised by a joint com- 
mittee of AASL and PLD. This statement sets 
forth the views of AASL in the matter of use 
of LSA funds for library service to schools. 

AALT Resolution on White House Confer- 
ence. The American Association of Library 
Trustees, a section of PLD, presented to the 
board for endorsement a resolution calling for 
a White House Conference on Public Libraries. 
The Board endorsed the resolution in principle. 

Budget, The board approved the budget for 
1957-58 as presented by the president. This 
budget request will be submitted to the Pro- 
gram Evaluation and Budget Committee for 
action at its fall meeting. 

AALT Program. The board passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: “The Board of Directors of 
the Public Libraries Division commends the 
American Association of Library Trustees for 
the success of its workshop and for the con- 
structive work it is doing in the development 
of the relationship between librarians and 
trustees. And, further, the board pledges its 
continued support and full assistance to the 
work of the AALT.” 

Notable Books Council. The board voted 


to send a letter to the Committee on Organiza- 
tion requesting reconsideration of the transfer 
of the Notable Books Council to the Adult 
Services Division. In addition, it was decided 
that the issue date of the list for 1957 would 
be March, 1958, in order to coincide with 
National Library Week. 

Committee on Program Coordination. The 
board established a Committee on Program 
Coordination which will act as a channel of 
communication between the Division and other 
ALA units for the purpose of coordinating the 
work of these units with the interests of the 
Public Libraries Division. Members of this 
committee will be appointed at an early date. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


The AALT begins a new administration with 
vigor and enthusiasm. Building on the founda- 
tion laid by Frank Milligan and his officers in 
the reorganized Association, Mrs. Merlin 
Moore, the new president, looks forward to a 
year of enlarged membership and active par- 
ticipation in a campaign to interpret the po- 
tentialities and needs of libraries to the whole 
country. Among plans made by the AALT 
Board were the following: an intensive mem- 
bership campaign, a workshop at the San 
Francisco Conference similar to the highly 
successful one conducted at Kansas City, and 
the sparking of a movement for a White 
House Conference on Public Libraries, Details 
will appear in this column. 

Officers for the AALT, 1957-58, are: presi- 
dent, Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas; first vice-president, George W. Coen, 
Lancaster, Ohio; second vice-president, Ernes- 
tine Grafton, Des Moines, Iowa; secretary, 
Mrs. Samuel Berg, Munster, Ind.; treasurer, 
Mrs, J. R. Sweasy, Red Wing, Minn.; director 
on the PLD Board, Mrs. George Rodney Wal- 
lace, Fitchburg, Mass. 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS SECTION 


The Armed Forces Librarians Section centered 
its convention program and working projects 
for 1957 on the basic responsibility of all li- 
braries, the selection of books and allied ma- 
terials. For the program, Eleanor Phinney of 


the ALA Adult Education Office spoke on 
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WHEN YOU HAVE THIS 
“STARTER SET AND 
HANDY STORAGE BOX! 






DEMCO 
MITTEN 
LIBRARY 


DISPLAY SET 


(MODEL 2060) 


@® MEETS YOUR BASIC 


DISPLAY NEEDS 


Acomplete font of 233 114” Tempar 
Pinbak* letters and numerals, first 
choice of librarians, plus 22 eye- 
catching Illustros, 2 display panels 
and a guide rule, 


EASY TO USE 
STORAGE CASE 


Letters are accessible because 
panels are designed to slide in and 
out easily. In addition, there are 4 
empty- panels which can be used 
for future expansion and are ca- 
pable of holding 2 extra fonts. 

*® 

Price Complete: $30.50 
{Plus Transportation Charges) 


Dette 


914 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wisconsin « New Haven 2, Connecticut 


“Educational Need: Touchstone for Book Se- 
lection,” and Kenneth Cameron, chief of the 
Reference Section of the Air University Li- 
brary, on “Specialized Military Reference 
Sources Available to Service Libraries.” Thus 
both discussed aspects of book selection as ap- 
plied to service libraries. Miss Phinney dealt 
with the assistance the library can give both 
the man and his military service, and Mr. Cam- 
eron spoke of special reference sources avail- 
able to service librarians which are not always 
utilized. A further report on a book selection 
guide for service libraries was made by 
Mildred Hammond, staff librarian of the First 
Army. This report was based on previous work 
done in 1955 by a committee headed by 
Eunice Von Ende, assistant head, Library 
Services Branch, U. S. Navy. Copies of the 
speeches given may be obtained from the 
heads of the three library services. 

Commander Paul W. Frazier of Commander 
Naval Support Forces, Antarctic Operation 
Deepfreeze, U. S. Navy, spoke at the Section 
luncheon on “The Geophysical Year and 
Operation Deepfreeze.” 

Projects for the year have been: (1) pro- 
duction of a union catalog of army unit his- 
tories contained in First Army area libraries; 
(2) Handbook of Resources of Six Chief Mili- 
tary School Libraries by Robert Johnson of 
the Air University Library; and (3) the prep- 
aration of a directory of Armed Forces Li- 
brarians, 1957. Mr. Johnson’s Handbook may 
be obtained from the Air University Library, 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. 

The Section business meeting included a 
discussion of personnel problems and possible 
solutions, moderated by Dean Louis Shores of 
Florida State University Library School. The 
Section decided to complete and publish the 
book selection guide for service libraries by 
the time of the 1958 annual meeting. 

Officers for 1957-58 are: president, Ann 
Kirkland, staff librarian, Fourth Air Force, 
Hamilton Field, Calif.; vice-president and 
president-elect, Katharine Hyatt, staff librar- 
ian, Fifth Army, Chicago; and treasurer, Mrs. 
Dorothy Fayne, district librarian, Third Naval 
District, New York. Continuing in office are 
Nellie McAlpine, secretary, and Helen Fry, 
director on the PLD Board. 
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Inside view of the Youngstown trailer looking Closeup of shelves, showing following blocks and 
toward the rear, showing completely adjustable heating convectors installed beneath the bottom 
metal shelving, charging desk, wall heating and shelves, which have asbestos lining. 

air conditioning unit, and continuous strip of 

fluorescent lighting. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


OF YOUNGSTOWN & MAHONING COUNTY 





Youngstown’s new 34 foot trailer-type bookmobile 
wiih five passenger cab is painted white and gold. 
Letters are cut out of black plastic and may be 
removed when trailer is repainted. Steps are 
aluminum. 


Driver inspects the “boiler room” which occupies a section 24 inche 
deep at the rear of the trailer. This area houses all of the mechanical 
equipment and is sealed off from the rest of the unit by cn air-tighé 
metal wall. Two large louvres in each of the two doors to this sectioa 
eliminate the possibility of gas collecting in case of a leak. Whea 
the doors are closed the gas bottles are in a separate compartmeré 
which is sealed off from the other sections but well vented to the out 


side. 
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wattage capacity to power air-conditioning 
systems, is now replaced by a much smaller 
vacuum-cooled unit. 

Electrical equipment. Greatest change in, 
this field is the trend to heavier 220-volt wiring 
systems and breaker panel control giving con- 
trolled power circuits to lights, electric heaters, 





Electric type heaters for book space and desk 
areas. 


air conditioners and electric charging systems. 
It is now considered wise to wire large book- 
mobiles for 220-volt power when built so that 
air conditioning and electric heating can be 
installed at a later time if not at the time of 
construction. The newest lighting development 
is a circular fluorescent fixture which oper- 
ates from either 12-volt or 110-volt power. For 
bookmobiles operating under limited power 
facilities the lights can often be operated from 
the truck battery system, making a most versa- 
tile and effective situation. 

It is strongly recommended that more 
thought be given to getting power companies 
to place power outlets at bookmobile stops 
without cost to the library. In many cities this 
plan is already working. If power companies 
refuse to do this the library can save money by 
installing poles and outlets at bookmobile stops 
at its own expense. If the stop is moved the 
pole can be moved also—and money would 
still be saved. 

Another change and improvement for get- 
ting outside power into the bookmobile is the 
use of powered automatic reels built into 
below-floor panel compartments. The cord is 
easily unreeled for hook-ups and immediately 
rewinds when the bookmobile is ready to 
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move, The reel has built-in power terminals so 
that an outside plug-in immediately powers the 
bookmobile. 

Air conditioning. Not much is new since 
the 1954 report except that a custom built unit 
up to 3-ton capacity is now well tested and 
ranked top efficiency. It mounts below floor 
level, and only a narrow duct takes up shelf 
space. This unit demands 220-volt power sup- 
ply. 

New thin unit air conditioners in both 110- 
and 220-volt models are now available and can 
be installed in the shelf areas. Each will cool 
approximately a 400 to 500 cubic foot area. 

For small bookmobiles up to 12 feet long 
back of the driver, an air conditioner powered 
by the truck engine is now available. This will 
cool both while traveling and while standing 
still. 

Insulation. It has recently been discovered 
that increasing roof insulation to a 4-inch 
thickness of glass fiber insulation, plus a layer 
of aluminum foil, will lower temperatures by 
several degrees over the older installation of 
only two inches of insulation. It is now con- 
sidered wise to insulate the bodies completely 
—roof, walls and floor—and foil should be 
used with the basic insulator. 

Steps. The use of remote controlled steps 
is gaining favor because it makes a smoother, 
cleaner operation than the manually handled 
lower step. Controls are operated from the 
floor of the bookmobile. 

Step wells and steps are now being made of 
smooth steel rather than diamond plate. The 
step surface is being covered with abrasive 
non-skid material highly favored now in many 
uses where safety is a prime factor. Folding 
bottom steps are more rugged and more heavily 
braced. Safety here, as everywhere, is more 
prominently stressed, 

Seats. Every bookmobile driver will be 
pleased to hear that there is a more comforta- 
ble reversible seat available with elevating 
pedestal so that it will adjust properly to desk 
height and to the different physical character- 
istics of its various users. The built-in seat at 
rear desks is being replaced by a posture type 
chair which fits the back better and is more 
convenient to move in and out of. 

Shelving. Shelves of high quality wood, 
preferably oak plywood, are meeting with the 
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greatest acceptance. However, a major change 
has come about on shelf surfacing. The black 
rubber and metal shelf edge-molding is being 
replaced by a narrow cork strip in the center 
of the shelf with which cork-based book- 
holders are used to hold books in place. The 
shelf is better looking and stays cleaner by 
this method. 

Accessories. New large size cowl ventila- 
tors are available to give greater cab cooling 
while driving. New easily adjusted rear view 
mirrors, 7 X 10 inches, are now available. 
They are as effective as the large bus type but 
easier to adjust. Built-in vacuum cleaners are 
now available with the power unit and dirt 
depository in a panel compartment with hose 
vents for the cleaning appliance in the shelv- 
ing baseboard. Built-in lavatories with 10- 
gallon stainless steel water storage tanks are 
gaining favor. These are installed in oversize 
clothes lockers. Tell Tale signal lights to tell 
when the steps are open are still highly 
favored. 


In the field of chassis accessories, power 
steering and automatic transmission are 
recommended. They are safety features as well 
as convenience items. 

Color selection. To make it easier to select 
interior and exterior colors, lettering design, 
floor covering and desk top material, Gerstens- 
lager is submitting sample kits of colors and 
materials for the customer’s use. 

Advisory service. An experienced book- 
mobile manufacturer will usually maintain ad- 
visory service to architects and librarians who 
are planning bookmobile loading docks and 
garage areas, 


The way your bookmobile is planned, built 
and equipped may make the difference þe- 
tween whether you praise or deride book- 
mobile service. The secret is to go over your 
needs carefully with some reputable book- 
mobile manufacturer whose creative imagina- 
tion can help devise the most practical and 
efficient unit for your use. 


NEW IDEAS IN BOOKMOBILE HEATING AND SHELVING 


BY James C. Fourts 


A new concept in bookmobile heating and a 
much improved design for shelving resulted 
from the collaboration of librarian, architect, 
and industrial engineer when the Youngstown 
Library planned its newest 34-foot trailer type 
bookmobile. 

After years of improvising with unreliable 
gasoline heaters we were determined to find 
the most effective heating system which would 
operate with the least chance of mechanical 
failure and require the simplest type of main- 
tenance. The engineers agreed that distribu- 
tion of heat in a long, narrow trailer with 
doors in the middle was the fundamental prob- 
lem to be solved in designing the system. 
Baseboard convectors presented an ideal solu- 
tion. An instantaneous type domestic hot water 
heater fired with propane gas was selected as 
the heating unit which most nearly met the 
other requirements. The only moving parts 
would be in a small pump which could be 
expected to operate completely without trouble 
if serviced each summer. Two 100-pound 
bottles of propane gas would provide a trans- 


portable fuel supply and last almost a month, 
making it necessary to change bottles only 
once in two weeks in any but the coldest 
weather. Adding antifreeze to the water would 
prevent any possibility of freezing through- 
out the system. Finally, all parts were standard 
for home hot water systems and repairs could 
be made by any competent plumber. 

A small unit heater which would draw out- 
side air over hot water coils and blow the fresh 
warmed air into the trailer was installed at the 
rear to supplement the heating system and 
provide proper ventilation. A ceiling exhaust 
fan in the front with a nine-speed switch com- 
pleted the ventilating system. Although the 
additional refrigeration equipment has not yet 
been installed, in summer it will be possible 
to convert the unit heater into a cooling sys- 
tem. 

General Fireproofing Company, one of the 
first manufacturers of metal library shelving, 
agreed to design special shelving for this unit 
and supply it at cost as a community service. 
Their engineers visited our first bookmobile 
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and asked for an outline of our special prob- 
lems. We needed stability and strength to stand 
the strain of travel, tilted shelves with backs, 
an efficient easy operating device to hold books 
on the shelves, complete adjustability, and a 
base which would include our heating system. 
Plans were submitted and revised until we 
were satisfied that the standard stack unit had 
been adapted to fill all our requirements. For 
economy we would plan the shelving layout 
for only three-foot sections. 

Backs 5% inches high were added to shelves 
8 inches deep. In these backs the engineers in- 
corporated a following block or book end 
7 inches high and 8 inches deep with a release 
lever for easy operation. The shelf ends were 
redesigned to give the prescribed tilt. Standard 
uprights 2 X 144 inches were bolted to the 
walls into 4-inch bands of 44-inch steel which 
were welded around the frame of the truck at 
the floor, middle, and ceiling. Steel sheets 


fastened between the standards cover the in- 
sulation and provide the inside wall of the 
trailer. Sheets and standards were enameled in 
light warm gray and the shelves in blue-green. 
The shelves may he adjusted to any height or 
may be removed entirely. Without shelves the 
walls are practically flat. 

General Fireproofing may be willing to 
duplicate the shelving if quantity orders 
should develop. 

The new trailer started its rounds in the 
middle of January at the beginning of ten days 
of subzero weather. The staff reported 80- 
degree temperatures inside the vehicle with a 
very even distribution of heat. The gas bill for 
five months was $60, a small price for real 
comfort for staff and patrons. No repairs were 
necessary. Initial cost of the heating system 
was $1200, which will be modest over the life 
of the vehicle if repairs do not become expen- 
sive. 


THE MECHANICAL CHARGER ON THE BOOKMOBILE 


The bookmobile is a surprisingly adaptable 
agency of the library. It is rapidly acquiring 
all the comforts of the home base and it is 
quick to utilize the mechanical devices used 
elsewhere in the system. A cursory check re- 
veals that no less than four mechanical charg- 
ing system are now used on bookmobiles. 
One user of each system was asked to com- 
ment on his experience, and especially to point 
out problems involved in the use of the 
mechanical charger on bookmobiles. 


RECORDAK 
by James C. Foutts 


Film charging was selected for our book- 
mobiles because we felt it was most efficient in 
terms of space, personnel, and quick book 
turnover, all vital in bookmobile service. By 
eliminating the necessity of carding books as 
they are returned, we operate with a single 
desk and with a minimum of confusion con- 
sidering the fact that daily circulations of 
1000 to 1600 are common. The driver and 
one clerk handle all charging, discharging, 
sorting, and registration, leaving the two li- 
brarians free to work with the patrons. Books 
returned by children from a classroom can be 
recirculated in less than twenty minutes. 
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Recordak cameras were chosen because the 
savings in film cost between l6mm microfilm 
and paper film would approximately pay the 
monthly rental for the camera. The second ad- 
vantage was that we could speed up the charg- 
ing process and effect further savings by elimi- 
nating book cards. Our loans are photo- 
graphed by placing the open book under the 
camera with the date due card already in- 
serted in the pocket. So called “hi lo” pockets 
are used and all book and date due informa- 
tion is included within a three-inch area. The 
borrower’s card is placed beside the book and 
can be photographed repeatedly without being 
moved when the borrower takes more than one 
book. By eliminating book cards we save addi- 
tional time in book preparation and card re- 
placement, and eliminate one possibility of 
error. 

When typing overdues our clerks also prefer 
to read microfilm blown up to larger than life 
size rather than paper film which is one-half 
normal size. 

We recognize the shortcomings of film 
charging but feel that they are more than oft- 
set by the advantages. We wish constantly that 
the cameras could be smaller, but we are un- 
willing to sacrifice speed and efficiency for the 
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public relations value to be gained with a 
smaller camera which would allow the public 


to enjoy more fully the manly charms of our 
clerk-drivers! 


REMINGTON RAND PHOTOCHARGER 
by Dallas R. Shawkey 


The bookmobiles of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary use the same model Remington Rand 
photocharger as the branches. The advantages 
of the photocharger are ease in charging, once 
the transaction cards have been prepared in 
advance; a speedy method of handling large 
daily circulations; and the eye-legible nega- 
tives which result if care has been observed in 
all picture-taking operations. 

The charger is located at the front of the 
mobile, with the charging area visible from 
the front of the cab. For lighting of the picture 
area we use the two recommended 100-watt 
frosted bulbs. However, we have found that 
we must watch the lens setting. On particularly 
bright days the lens aperture must be very 
small, and on less bright days it must be 
larger, otherwise the film is too light or dark 
for easy reading. Good films are also depend- 
ent upon a good operating generator. When 
the generator does not function well, either be- 
cause of cold weather or mechanical difficul- 
ties, the power available for the photocharger’s 
use is Inadequate and the resulting pictures are 
clouded or nonexistent. 

The timing interval for our charger (an 
old one) is about 314 seconds; the actual ex- 
posure is about 2 seconds. There are times 
when we must use two people at the charging 
machine, for at our busiest stop we have 
averaged 283 books per hour. It is then that 
the extra time between charges is most notice- 
able. Another thing to guard against is the 
problem of running out of film during a peak 
period. This can be minimized if all assistants 
are trained to change the film with ease. 


DIEBOLD 
by Nancy E. Miller 


The Diebold machine, a small compact unit, is 
portable and can be carried with ease on the 
older bookmobiles which were not designed 
with photographic charging in mind. Where 


charging and discharging of books is done in 
the school corridor, as we do it with two 
bookmobiles, portability is a decided advan- 
tage. In addition to its portability, an ad- 
vantage of the Diebold charger is the ease with 
which the film is changed. 

Where a large proportion of bookmobile 
service is given to county schools, as is true in 
Ohio, a system which facilitates the charging 
and discharging of books and which will make 
the book available for immediate reissue is 
required. Discharging, however, is slowed up 
because we urge that our assistant take ample 
time to check book cards with book pockets. 
Our young patrons have been known to switch 
book cards and to lose book and transaction 
cards, 


GAYLORD CHARGING MACHINE 
by A. T. Dickinson, Jr. 


The Gaylord charging machine was put into 
operation on our bookmobile in the fall of 
1955. At that time we made a complete re- 
registration, preparing borrowers’ identifica- 
tion cards for machine use. The initial ad- 
vantage of the machine was not in speed, but 
in accuracy. However, after a period of several 
months, in which the bookmobile personnel 
and patrons became used to the new system, 
speed became an increasingly important ad- 
vantage. Bookmobile circulation during the 
time the machine has been in use has increased 
from approximately 8300 per month in the 
1955-56 school year to aproximately 9500 per 
month in the 1956-57 school year. A fast act- 
ing, automatic charging machine is almost a 
necessity in accurately handling such a large 
circulation in the limited time available on a 
bookmobile schedule. 

There are, of course, problems involved in 
the changeover to automatic charging, most of 
them inherent in the set-up of the particular 
library. Our county book collection is separate 
from the main library collection, but there is 
much healthy borrowing between the two. 
When the machine was put in service on the 
bookmobile, the main library and two county 
branches served from the county collection 
were still using hand charging. Since the 
machine printing is automatically spaced by a 
cut made along the side of the card, ad- 
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vantages of speed were lost when the books 
were stamped at intervals of branch and main 
library use. Two branches and the main 
library children’s room have now installed ma- 
chines, thus eliminating most of this difficulty. 
There are some community stops on our sum- 
mer schedule which do not supply electrical 
outlets, so that hand stamping must be resorted 
to. 

We feel that the advantages of speed and 
accuracy and the relatively low cost of in- 
stalling and maintaining our Gaylord machine 
are well worth the necessity of dealing with 
the minor difficulties noted. 


GAYLORD 12-VOLT DC MACHINE 
by E. Stanley Beacock 


We have used the Gaylord 12-volt DC charg- 
ing machine on our bookmobile since January 
1954. Because the bookmobile operates on a 
six-volt electrical system, it was necessary to 
install a 12-volt battery under the desk, as well 
as a trickle charger to keep the battery 
charged. The battery should be as close to the 
charging machine as possible to avoid a long 


wiring circuit—no more than six feet should 
be used. 

There must be a better way to charge the 
battery than the trickle charger, but we haven’t 
found it yet. Our charging machine will oper- 
ate only three or four hours on a fully charged 
battery. Gaylord tells us that it should last 
longer, but ours will not. When the book- 
mobile is “plugged in” at the large schools the 
trickle charger is always in operation. Battery 
operation does permit use of the charging 
machine for short stops and on our route 
service. 

There is no question about its value in 
speeding up the charging of books and in 
eliminating arguments with students. We have 
a bookmobile staff of three. The biggest one- 
day circulation handled by them was 1059 at 
one school in a five and one-half hour period. 

In conclusion, if 110-volt current is avail- 
able only at some stops, the 12-volt charging 
machine has a place. This is particularly true 
if the Gaylord machines are used in the whole 
system, and registration and borrowers’ cards 
are integrated. 





NEWLY ELECTED COUNCILORS 


The following councilors were elected for 
the term 1957-58: Evelyn C. Thornton, Ingrid 
O. Miller, Jean Thomson, Katherine Laich, 
Milton A. Drescher, Jerome K. Wilcox, Helen 
M. Focke, Mrs. Marion E. Hawes, Mary Louise 
Seely, J. Elias Jones, Eleanor S. Stephens, 
Ruth E. Schoneman, Andrew H., Horn, Wil- 
liam S. Dix, Mrs. Frances L. Spain, Sarita I. 
Davis, Jerome Cushman, and Arnold H. 
Trotier. 

The following councilors were elected for 
the term 1957-59: Marylyn P. Davis, John H. 
Ottemiller, Fleming Bennett, Robert R. Hertel, 
Constance M. Winchell, Alice Louise Le Fevre, 
Lesley Newton, Marjorie B. Rankin, Charles 
M. Mohrhardt, Ruth Hyatt, Clarence S. Paine, 
Robert W. Wadsworth, Jane A. Darrah, Guy 
R. Lyle, Harriet D. MacPherson, Raymond C. 
Lindquist, Herbert Goldhor, and Elizabeth M. 
Bond. 


The following councilors were elected for 
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the term 1957-60: Sara Innis Fenwick, Caro- 
lyn I. Whitenack, Jackson E. Towne, Walter 
W. Wright, Ray M. Fry, Mrs. Allie B. Martin, 
Miriam Putnam, Donna D. Finger, Rose Vain- 
stein, Mrs. Elsa S. Thompson, Bertha Bassam, 
Norma B. Cass, Richard Pennington, N. Orwin 
Rush, Lowell A. Martin, John M. Cory, Hoyt 
R. Galvin, and Elizabeth O. Williams. 

The following councilors were elected for 
the term 1957-61: Margaret Moss, Elizabeth 
Opal Stone, John F. Harvey, Mrs. Opal C. 
Eagle, Grace P. Slocum, Virginia Chase, Alice 
E. Forward, Mrs. Elizabeth L. Wright, Sigrid 
A. Edge, John G. Lorenz, Bernard W. Van 
Horne, Kathryn R. Renfro, Ralph Blasin- 
game, Jr., Mrs. Helen E. Wessells, Leone F. 
Garvey, Walter H. Kaiser, Stephen A. Mc- 
Carthy, Frederick H. Wagman, Margaret M. 
Kinney, Joseph H. Reason, Leonard B. Archer, 
Jr., Channing L. Bete, Harriet L. Rourke, 
Mrs. Helen P. Gibson. 
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GUIDE TO LIBRARY EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


This guide appears as a result of reader interest in the monthly column, “Goods and Gadgets.” 
Although the listings cannot pretend to be complete, it is hoped that the guide is sufficiently 
representative to be of general use. Suggestions for improving the guide, therefore, will be most 


welcome. 


Thanks are due the many suppliers who made their catalogs and listings available. 


A 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH Corp., 
Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. 

ELLIOTT Addressing Machine Co., 143 Albany St., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 

HEYER Corp., 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. 

MASTER Addresser, 6500 W. Lake St., Minneapolis 
26. 
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Addressograph—addressing, name and data writing 
machine and supplies, card printing equipment, 
charging machines, numbering machines—Addres- 
sograph-Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleve- 
land 17. 


ADHESIVES 


1 Cellulose acetate tape 
2 Cloth tape 

3 Glue 

4. Paper tape 

5 Paste 

6 Plastic 

7 Adhesive remover 

& Rubber cement 


BORDEN CO., 350 Madison Ave., New York 17. 3 
5 6 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J, and Los 
Angeles 25. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

DELKOTE, Inc., Wilmington 99, Del., and Berkeley, 
Cal. 6 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2,Conn. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

DENOYER-GEPPERT Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40. 3 5 

GANE Brothers & Lane, Inc., 1335-45 W. Lake St, 
Chicago 7. 3 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

LIQUICK-LEATHER, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16. 
6 


MYSTIK Adhesive Products, 2635 N. Kildare Ave. 
Chicago 39. 2 4 6 

PAISLEY Products, Ine., 630 W. 51st St., New York 
19. 3 6 

PROMOTION Products, 110 W. 40th St., New York 
18. 7 


LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave, New York 10. 2 3 5 6 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar, St. 
Paul 1 2 3 4 5 6 

TRANSPARENT Protection Co., 16 Lawrence St., 
Newark 2. 6 

STAFFORD, Inc., 609 Washington St., New York 
14. 8 

SANFORD Mfg. Co., 2740 Washington Blvd., Bell- 
wood, I. 3 5 8 

TIME-SAVING Specialties, 
South, Minneapolis. 1 2 

TRELLO Development Co., 14042 Erwin St., Phila- 
delphia 16 (liquid adhesive) 

UNION Rubber & Asbestos Co., Trenton, N.J. 3 
5 7 8 


All-Brite—lighting fixtures—Fluorescent Fixtures of 
California, 352 Shore Rd., S. San Francisco, San 


Francisco. 


2816 Dupont Ave., 
6 


Ampex—sound recorder—Ampro Corp., 2835 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago 18. 


Apeco Auto-Stat—photocopier—American Photo- 
copy Equipment Co., 1920 W. Peterson Ave., Chi- 
cago 26. 


Assembly—l6mm sound projector—Victor Animato- 
graph Corp., Davenport, Ia. 


Atomie Jewel—record dust eliminator—Robins In- 
dustries Corp., 41-08 Bell Blvd., Bayside 61, N.Y. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 


(See Files and Filing Equipment, Projection 
Room Shades, Projection Screens, Projectors, 
Record Players, Recordings, Sound Recorders, 
Sound Recorders-Equipment) 


Audograph—sound  recorder—Gray Audograph 
Corp., 620 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 11. 


Automagic—card finding system—Wheeldex & 
Simpla Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., White Plains, 
N.Y. 


Auto-Page—drive-up book return—-Boardman Co., 
P.O. Box 1152, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Autostat—photocopier—American Photocopy Equip- 
ment Co., 1920 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 26. 
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AWARD PINS 


MURPHY, Michael M., P.O. Box 865, St. Cloud, 
Minn. 
LIBRARY Products, Ine., Sturgis, Mich. 


B 


Balopticon—opaque projector—Bausch & Lomb Op- 
tical Co., 635 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N.Y. 


Bancroft—book cloth—Albert D. Smith & Co., Inc., 
1430 Broadway, New York 18. 


Best-Test—rubber cement—Union Rubber & As- 
bestos Co., Trenton, N.J. 


Bestine—rubber cement—Union Rubber and As- 
bestos Co., Trenton, N.J. 


Bind-Art—liquid plastic adhesive—Bro-Dart Indus- 
tries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 


Bind-X—pressure sensitive label—Cel-U-Dex Corp. 
1 Main St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


BINDERIES 


See also Pre-binders for firms which rzbind used 
books and pre-bind new books. 


Arizona 


Arizona Library Binding Co. 
311 W. Monroe St. 
Phoenix 


California 
Pacific Library Binding Co. 
770 E. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 


Valley Library Bindery 
2415 Divisadero St. 
Fresno 


Colorado 
Denver Book Binding Co. 
2223 Walton St., Denver 


Dieter Book Binding Co. 
1130 23rd St., Denver 


Connecticut 


Peck Bindery 
P.O. Box 977, New Haven 


Georgia 
National Library Bindery Co. of Ga. 
2395 Peachtree Rd. N.E., Atlanta 


Illinois 

Book Shop Bindery 

306 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
Hertzberg-New Method, Inc. 
Vandalia Rd., Jacksonville 


Peoria Book Bindery 
106 S. Adams, Peoria 
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Commercial Book Bindery 
1325 Commercial St., Belleville 


Indiana 
Heckman Bindery, Ine. 
North Manchester 


National Library Bindery Co. of Indiana 
546 S. Meridian St., Indianapolis 


Towa 


Kolarik Book Binding Co. 
3002 Madison St., Cedar Rapids 


Louisiana 


Everett’s Bindery 
811 Whittington St., Bossier City 


Maryland 
Charles L. Elliott Co. 
1907 Rosedale St., Baltimore 


Joseph Ruzicka 
606 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore 


Massachusetts 
F. J. Barnard & Co. 
101 Mystic Ave., Medford 


Dura Book Binding Co. 
202 Elm St., Marlboro 


National Library Bindery Co. 
271 Park St., West Springfield 


J. S. Wesby & Sons 
44 Portland St., Worcester 


Michigan 

Berrien Book Bindery 
Berrien Springs 
Minnesota 


The Bookbinders 
3rd St. & Second Ave., Minneapolis 


Maplewood Bookbindery 
Hutchinson 


Missouri 


Reynolds Bindery 
4400 East 24th St., Kansas City 


Nebraska 


Capitol City Bindery 
Lincoln 
Charles Elce & Son 


2626 N. 48th St., Lincoln 
New Jersey 


James Brown & Son 
191 Lembeck Ave., Jersey City 


New Mexico 


New Mexico Bookbinders 
2739 Campbell Rd., Albuquerque 
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- New York 
Acme Bindery, Inc. 
287 Washington St., Buffalo 


Albert Berger Co. 
16 East 12th St., New York 


Chivers Book Binding Co. 
20 Clifton Ave., Staten Island 5, N.Y. 


Dess & Talan Co. . 
219 East 144th St., New York 


Glick Bookbindery Co. 
21-16 43rd Ave., Long Island City, N.Y. 


MacDonald & Maier, Inc. 
68 East 131 St., New York 


Mutual Library Bindery Co. 
P.O. Box 542, Syracuse 


Ridley’s Book Bindery 
104 Maple Ave., Ithaca 


Rochester Book Bindery 
165 St. Paul St., Rochester 


North Carolina 

Joseph Ruzicka 

228 E. Market St., Greensboro 
Ohio 


Art Guild Bindery 
324 E. 9th St., Cincinnati 


George A. Flohr Co. 
809 Walnut St., Cincinnati 


General Book Binding Co. 
1766 E. 133rd St., E. Cleveland 


Kalmbecher Book Binding Co. 
2830-131st St., Toledo 


National Library Bindery Co. of Ohio 
1766 E. 133rd St., E. Cleveland 


George H. Sand Co. 
1902 Colerain Ave., Cincinnati 


Weise-Winckler Bindery, Inc. 
27-29 W. Court St., Cincinnati 


Oklahoma 


Motter Book Binding Co. 
Box 767, Muskogee 


Perinsylvania 
Arnold’s Book Bindery, Inc. 
700 Washington St., Reading 


Charles W. Fredd Co. 
849 Anthracite Ave., Kingston 


Library Bindery Co. of Pa., Inc. 
212 North 12th St., Philadelphia 


Savidge & Krimmel 
232 North 15th St., Philadelphia 


Texas 


Hill Book Bindery 

6519 N. Lamar Blvd., Austin 
Library Binding Co. 

2900: Franklin Ave., Waco 
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iM PLASTI-KLEER® 
BOOK JACKET 
COVERS 


EFFECTIVE BOOK PROTECTION 


Paper Backing cushions binding . 
Reinforced edge protects points of 
greatest wear! 


PAPITA y, 


C DURABLE ACETATE FILM 
~ WREGULAR” ™ BOOK JACKET COVER 


For books receiving normal circulation, 


“DUPLEX-REGULAR” ™ TYPE 
Adjustable for odd size books, 


(C EXTRA-TOUGH MYLAR* FILM 
“LIFETIME” ™ BOOK JACKET COVER 


For best-sellers, juveniles, ete. 


“DUPLEX-LIFETIME” TYPE 


Adjustable to eliminate measuring. 


ALSO . . . Plasti-Kleer Covers for books on 
display — for books without jackets. 


*Reg’d Trade Mark E, I. duPont deNemours & Co, 


Bro Pant INDUSTRIES 


88 EAST ALPINE STREET, NEWARK 5, N.J. 
1883 SO. SEPULYEDA BLYD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF, 
fe ee en ee ee S 





. Furniture re Catalogs! 








«Be ‘sure you have both Supply and | 


REE A E S 


Washington 


College Place Bindery 
15 S.E. Third St., College Place 


Wisconsin 


School Service Bindery 
Columbus 


Utah 


Hiller Book Binding Co. 
255 S. First West St., Salt Lake City 


Canada 


Harpell’s Press Co-Operative 
Gardenvale, P.Q. 


BINDERS~—-NEWSPAPER 
Forman, O. J., Co., Monmouth, I. 


BINDERS--RARE BOOKS AND DOCUMENTS 


DONNELLEY, R. R. & Sons Co., 350 E. 22nd St. 
Chicago 16. 

FRANCK, Peter, Gaylordsville, Conn. 

GERLACH, Gerhard, 109 E. 31st St., New York City. 

HERTZBERG, Ernst and Son, 1751 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago. 


BINDERS (PROTECTIVE) 


I Book 

2 Magazine 

3 Music 

4 Pamphlet 

5 Transparent 

6 Decorative inserts 
7 Newspaper 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N. i and Los An- 
geles 25. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, ovis: and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 1 2 3 4 5 

ELLIOTT, John M., Box 624, Chillicothe, Mo. 6 

FORMAN, O. J., Co., Monmouth, III. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif. 1 2 3 4 5 

GREEN Industries, Marvalux Div., 47 Ann St., New 
York 38. 2 4 

HUNTTING, H. R., Co., Inc., 29 Worthington St., 
Springfield 3, Mass. 2 

MAGAFILE Co., Box 2615, Merchants Station, St. 
Lonis 2, Mo. 1 2 3 4 

MARADOR. Corp., 1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 
26. 2 4 5 

McBEE Co., Athens, Ohio. 1 2 3 4 

LIBRARY. BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave, New York 10. 2 4 5 7 

SUBSCRIPTION Service Co., Inc., 401 Tuscaloosa 
Ave., S.W., Birmingham 1, Ala. 2 

UNIVERSAL Bookbindery, Ine., 800 Block Ave., 
San Antonio 8, Tex. 2 5 

WIRE-O-SALES Co., Inc., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 2 


Book-Aid—embossed cloth mending tape—Bro-Dart 
Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
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BOOK BINDING AND REPAIRING 


1 Adhesive mending tape 
2 Cloth 
3 Cleaners 
4 Equipment 
Ə Lacquer and shellac 
6 Leather preservative 
7 Plastic adhesives 
8 Glue 
9 Binder’s Board 
10 Mending kits 
11 Plastic Book Coating 
12 Papers and leather 
ATHOL Manufacturing Co., 
York 17. 2 
BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 1 2 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
11 
COLUMBIA MILLS, 120 W. Onondaga St., Syracuse 
2. N.Y, 
DAVEY Co., 
9 
DELKOTE, Inc., Wilmington 99, Del., and Berkeley, 
Calif. 1 3 5 7 1l 
DEMCO Library Supplies, Inc., Madison 1, Wis., and 
New Haven 2, Conn. 23 4 5 6 7 
8 9 10 ll 12 
DENNISON Manufacturing Co., 300 Howard St, 
Framingham, Mass. 1 2 
DENOYER-GEPPERT, 5235-5259 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40. 1 


120 E. 4st St, New 


164 Laidlow Ave., Jersey City 6, N.J. 


GANE Brothers & Lane, Inc., 1335-45 W. Lake St, 
Chicago 7. 1 2 4 5 6 8 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc, Syracuse, N.Y., Stockton, 
Calif. 1 2 3 4 5 7 8 10 JL I2 

HOLLISTON Mills, Norwood, Mass. 2 

IDEAL School Supply Co., 8312 Birkhoff Ave., Chi- 
cago 20. 1 2 4 9 

INTERLAKEN Mills, Fiskeville, R.I. 2 

LETH-O-CREME Sales, 1170 Sheepshead Bay Rd. 
Brooklyn 35. 6 

LIQUICK-LEATHER, 543 Boylston St., 
6 7 II 

MYSTIK Adhesive Products, 2635 N. Kildare Ave., 
Chicago 39. 1 

PICTURE COVER Bindings, Inc., 20 Clifton Ave., 
Staten Island 5, N.Y.C. 2 

POTDEVIN Machine Co., 283 North St, 
NJ. 4 

SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Inc, 729 W. Lake St. 
Chicago 6.. 1 5 7 8 9 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., St. Paul. 
3 4 5 6 7 8 

TRANSPARO Co., P.O. Box 838, New Rochelle, 


Boston 16. 


Teterboro, 


1 2 


N.Y. 1 2 12 
LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave. New York 10. 1 2 3 4 5 7 8 


SMITH, Albert D., & Co., 1430 Broadway, New York 
18. 2 

SPECIAL Fabrics, Inc., Saylesville, R.I. 2 

STEVENS-NELSON Paper Corp., 109 E. 31st St. 
New York 16. 12 


KEEP PERIODICALS NEW 


AND INVITING... 


IN THE READING ROOM 
PLASTI-KLEER® DELUXE BINDERS provide heavy 


duty protection while they beautify. 


Heavy gauge 


vinyl tokes a beating —— yet returns to its original 
shape. Hard back for vertical display —~ fully clear 


for reading tables. 


Foolproof lock if desired. 


IN CIRCULATION 
PLASTI-KLEER UNIVERSAL COVERS give effec- 


tive protection and stimulate circulation. 
Magazines may be 


lent for all paper bindings. 


Excel- 


interchanged ~~ leaving past issues reinforced for 


reference. 


panguat eed eg 
i ao + 

Ea 
pi 

F 


£ | ee Part INDUSTRIES 


89 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, N.J. 
1887 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Write for prices dad information 
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Steel Shelving IN COLOR! 


Four handsome plastelle colors with lifetime 
baked-on enamel finish: canyon coral, mist 
green, office gray, and sandalwood. Other 
colors to your specifications. 


FLEXIBLE—Deluxe boltless steel shelving can be 
adjusted on 1” centers. Add sections as you 
need them... no fools required. 


FINISHED APPEARANCE—Correctly proportioned 
simple, functional lines with corniced top. 


SHELF SERVICE~Your Deluxe Steel Shelving 
Dealer will help you lay out your library and 
provide quick service when adding sections. 


Call your Deluxe dealer or write the factory 
for full-color library shelving bulletin #503. 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Warren, Pa. A division of Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 


TIME-SAVING Specialties, 2816 Dupont Ave., South 
Minneapolis 8. 1 2 3 7 

TRANSPARENT PROTECTION Co., 16 Lawrence 
St., Newark 2, N.J. 1 


BOOK CONVEYORS 


ART METAL Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 
GLOBE-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 12. (Booklifts) 
MATOT, D. A., Inc., 1535 Altgeld St., Chicago 14. 
OLSON, Samuel, Mfg. So., Inc., 2422 Bloomingdale 
Ave., Chicago 47. (Booklifts) 
RAPIDS-STANDARD Co., Inc, Grand Rapids 2. 
LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 
VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 


BOOK COVERS 


1l Paper 
2 Plastic or Mylar 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 1 2 | 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Inc., Madison 1, Wis., and 
New Haven 2, Conn. 2 

HUNTTING, Co., 29 Worthington St., Springfield 3, 
Mass. 2 

SCHOLASTIC Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St, New York 
36. 1 


928 

















BOOK DEPOSITORY 


BOARDMAN Co., P.O. Box 1152, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. (Drive-up book return) 


BOOK EXHIBITS 


ASSOCIATED Libraries, Inc., 3622 Pearl St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

BOOK. Fairs, Inc., Michigan City, Ind. 

CHILDREN’S Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13. 

HUNTTING, H. R., Co., Inc., Springfield 3, Mass. 

McCLURG, A. C., & Co., 333 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
11. 

SCHOOL Book Bazaars, Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. 


BOOK HOLDERS AND DISPLAYERS 


BOOKMASTER Co., First National Bank Bldg., 
Miami, Okla. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 

DAME, Nathaniel, 19 Belmont, Cambridge 38. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 

ESTEY Corp., 350 Broadway, New York 13. 

FELICE Products, 1510 W. Hilton St., Philadelphia 
40. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. and Stockton, 
Calif. 
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Gerstenslager 


BOOKMOBILES 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 


Bookmobile 
consultant 


A Gerstenslager sales engineer is 
a good man to talk to when you 
begin to think about a new book- 
mobile. His familiarity with de- 
tails of shelving, lighting, heat- 
ing, body design, and charge-out 
facilities for bookmobiles can 
help to save you time and obtain 
the best available extension fa- 
cilities for your community. 








LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1716 N. Tenth St., 
Philadelphia 22. 

TIFFANY Stand Co., 7350 Forsythe, St. Louis 5. 


BOOK IMPORTERS 


AUDUBON Book Service, 415 Lincoln Ave., Brook- 
lyn 8. 

BAINS, William M., 1809 W. Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3. 

BENTLEY, Robert Co., 8 Ellery St., Cambridge 8. 

BERLANT Associates, 4917 W. Jefferson Blvd., Los 
Angeles 16. 

BRITISH Book Centre, 122 E. 55th St., New York 22. 

CANNER, J. S., and Co., Inc., 46 Millmont St., 
Boston 19. 

FRENCH BOOK GUILD, 145 W. 57th St., New York 
19. 

GOTTSCHALK, Paul, 21 Pearl St., New York 4. 

JOHNSON, Walter J., 111 5th Ave., New York 3. 

LAMPL & POLAND, 119 E. 18th St., Costa Mesa, 
Calif. 

LIBRARIE de France, 610 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
PACKAGE Library of Foreign Children’s Books, 
69-41 Groton St, Forest Hills, L.L, New York. 
PHIEBIG, Albert J., P.O. Box 352, White Plains, 

N.Y. 
STECHERT-HAFNER, 31 E. 10th St., New York 3. 
TUTTLE, Charles E., 28 S. Main St., Rutland, Vt. 
WITTENBORN and Company, 38 E. 57th St., New 
York 22. 
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BOOK JOBBERS 
(See Book Wholesalers) 


BOOK MARKING EQUIPMENT 


ALTAIR Machinery Corp., 55 Vandam St., New York 
13: 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Inc., Madison 1, Wis., and 
New Haven 2, Conn. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif, 

LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

TIME-SAVING Specialties, 2816 Dupont Ave., S., 
Minneapolis 8. 


BOOK MARKS 


ANTIOCH Bookplate Co., Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St., New 
York 19. 

MICHAEL M. MURPHY, P.O. Box 865, St. Cloud, 
Minn. 

LIBRARY Products, Ine., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 


BOOKMOBILES 


1 Motorized 
2 Trailer type 
GERSTENSLAGER Co., Wooster, Ohio. 1 
MORONEY, Thomas F., Co., Inc., 433 Boston Turn- 
pike, Shrewsbury, Mass. 1 2 
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MOBILE-OFFICE, Inc., 30 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2. 
2 


PACIFIC Body Builders, Inc., 1812 N.E. Grand Ave., 
Portland 12, Ore. 
UNIVERSAL SALES, Inc., Delaware, Ohio. 1 


BOOK ORDER FORMS-——Multiple Copy 


DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif. 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 


Bookote—Demco Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., 
and New Haven 2, Conn. 


Booknote—Book cover protector-—Delkote, Inc., Wil- 
mington 99, Del. 


Book-Printer—photocopier designed for book copy- 
ing--Cormac Industries, Inc., 80 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11. 


BOOK PLATES 


ANTIOCH Bookplate Co., Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 

CHILDREN’S Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St, New 
York 19. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif. 

LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 


BOOK RENTAL 
McNAUGHTON Libraries, Ince., Box 273, Altoona, 


Pa. 


BOOK REPAIRING 
(See Book Binding and Repairing) 


BOOK RETURNS 

BOARDMAN Co., P.O. Box 1152, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

DROPOSITORY, P.O. Box 246, Grandview, Mo. 


BOOK REVIEW CARDS 


MB NUBOOK CARDS, P.O. Box 585, Oak Park, I. 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, 62 W. 45th St., New York 56 


Book-Saver—~plastic adhesive—-Delkote, Inc. Wil- 
mington 99, Del. 


BOOK SHELVING 


1 Wood 
2 Steel 
3 Bracket-type 
4 Freestanding 
5 Sliding 
6 Storage 
g “A” Type 
8 Divided 
AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7. 
2 3456 
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ART METAL Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 
28 4 5 6 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 
Angeles 25. 1 4 

BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co., 623 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 5. I 4 

DELUXE Metal Furniture Co., 456 Struthers St., 
Warren, Pa. 2 4 6 

EDUCATORS Furniture and Supply Co., Inc., 5912 
R St., Sacramento. l 

ESTEY Corp., 350 Broadway, New York 13. 2 4 
5 6 8 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif. 1 

GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
2 3 4 6 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 2 3 4 
5 6 


HAMILTON Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 
23 4 5 6 

HINES, Edward, Lumber Co., 2431 S. Wolcott Ave., 
Chicago 8. I 4 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 1 4 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave. New York 10. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar, St. 
Paul. I 2 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1716 N. Tenth St., 
Philadelphia 22. 1 3 4 

SLYD-IN Products, 2307 Princess Ann St, Greens- 
boro, N.C. 1 3 4 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 63rd St., 
New York 23. 1 4 

VALVERDE Co., Ine., 1146 Caponse Ave., Scranton 
9, Pa. I 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, Ine., 1112 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh. 2 3 4 5 6 


BOOK SHELVING—PARTITIONS 


AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7. 

BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER. Co., 623 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 5. 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1716 N. Tenth St., 
Philadelphia 22. 

SLYD-IN Shelving, 2307 Princess Ann St., Greens- 
boro, N.C. 


BOOK STACKS 


1 Freestanding 
2 Multi-tier 

AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7. 
1 2 


ART METAL Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 
L 2 


BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co., 623 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 5. I 

ESTEY Corp., 350 Broadway, New York 13. 2 

GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
1 2 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 1 2 
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any way you look at it 


A quality library binding is your best buy. The appearance 

is better . . . it will circulate longer . . . it has 

reader appeal . . . and it costs less in the long run. How 

can you be sure you are getting a quality library 

binding . . . by always using a Certified Binder. The libraries 
most important asset is its collection. Has your collection 
declined in circulation appeal and usefulness . . . if so, Heckman 
can remedy it for you, and fast too. 





As a Certified Binder, Heckman’s library bindings always conform 
to the minimum specifications . . . bindings that do not 
conform to these specifications are usually a poor buy at any price. 


Heckman can give you quality Certified library bindings at a 
price that’s reasonable . . . fast service with pickup and delivery 
in most localities. Better write us now. 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA Q 





BOUND TO PLEASE 
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i NE AL A tT 


HUNT TING—— 


OFFERS COMPLETE SERVICE 
TO HELP YOU SAVE! 


Any Book-Any Publisher -Any Binding 
C] SCREENING SERVICE 


Saves Binding Costs 
C] PLASTI-KLEER* & MYLAR‘** JACKETS 


increase Your Circulation 

C HUNTTING Qon BUCKRAM 
Beautiful and Durable 

O HUNTTING ECONOMY BINDING 
Thrifty but Lasting 


[| BOOK FAIRS & BOOK EXHIBITS 
Profit for You 


[] STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 
11,000 Titles — All Major Publishers — Wilson 
Card Availability Indicated —- Commenda- 
tions of Library Authorities 


C] PREBOUND PRIMERS & READERS 
Books in Series 
Reluctant Reader Material! 


C SPRING & FALL JUVENILE CATALOGS 
O MONTHLY ADULT LISTS 


Information and Catalogs FREE on Request 


—— R. HUNTTING COMPANY 


29 Worthington St. 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


Over a Half Century 
Serving Libraries and Schools 


*Trademark of Bro-Dart Industries, Inc. 
**Trademark of E. i. DuPont De Nemours & Co. 








HAMILTON Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 
l 2 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 1 2 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1716 N. Tenth St., 
Philadelphia 22. 1 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 63rd St, 
New York 23. 1 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh. 1 2 


BOOK STACKS—ACCESSORIES 


1 Book supports, plate 
2 Book supports, wire 
3 Card frame 
4: Index holder 
Ə Range Indicators 
6 Shelf Jabel holder 

AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7. 
123 4 5 6 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 
Angeles 25. 1 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Inc., Madison 1, Wis., and 
New Haven 2,Conn. 1 6 

ESTEY Corp., 350 Broadway, New York 13. 1 3 
6 


GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif. 1 6 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 
4 5 6 

GREEN Industries, 47 Ann St., New York 38. 6 


1 2 3 


HAMILTON Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 
123 4 5 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave. New York 10. 1 2 3 4 5 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 1 3 4 5 


BOOK STAMPING TYPE 


ALTAIR Machinery Corp., 55 Vandam St., New 
York 13. 


BOOK SUPPORTS 
(See Book Stacks——Accessories) 


BOOK TRUCKS 


AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7. 

ART METAL Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 
Angeles 25, 

BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co., 623 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 5. 

CATSKILL Craftsmen, Inc, 2 W. 45th St, New 
York 36. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Inc., Madison 1, Wis., 
and New Haven 2, Conn. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif. 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 

HAMILTON Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 

IDEAL School Supply Co., 8312 Birkhoff Ave., Chi- 
cago 20. 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

ROLL-RITE Corp., 8th & Jefferson Sts., Oakland 7, 
Calif. 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar St., 
St. Paul. 

SAMARITAN Cart Co., York, Pa. 

SIOSTROM, John E. Co., Inc, 1716 N. Tenth St., 
Philadelphia 22. 

SUBSCRIPTION Service Co., 401 Tuscaloosa Ave., 
S.W., Birmingham 11, Ala. 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, 1112 First National 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 


BOOK WEEK MATERIALS 


CHILDREN’S Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St, New 
York 19. 
LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 


BOOK WHOLESALERS 


Some of the following wholesalers and approxi- 

mately 800 independent magazine and paper-bound 

book wholesalers handle several of the leading lines 

of paper-bound books. 

AMERICAN News Co., 131 Varick St, N.Y. 13 (or 
your nearest branch). 

ASSOCIATED Libraries, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 

BAKER & TAYLOR Co., 1429 N. Broad St., Hillside, 
NJ. 

CAMPBELL and Hall, Inc., 131 Clarendon St., 
Boston 17. 


3622-24 Pearl St., 
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CHILDREN’S Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13. 

DAME, Nathaniel & Co., 19 Belmont St., Cambridge 
38. 

DAUB, Albert, & Co., Ine., 257 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

GILL, J. K., Co., Portland 4, Ore 

HUNTTING, H. R., Co., Springfield 3, Mass. 

IMPERIAL Book Co., 24 W. Rittenhouse St, Phila- 
delphia 44. 

JENKINS Book Co., 740 St. Charles Ave, New 
Orleans, La. 

LONG’S College Book Co., Columbus 1, Ohio. 

McCLURG, A. C., & Co., 333 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
Il. 

ROEMER, A. H., Co., Inc., 39 Maple St., Summit, 
N.J. 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar St., 
St. Paul. i 

SCHOLASTIC Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 


36. 

STECHERT-HAFNER, Inec, 31 E. 10th St, New 
York 3. 

VROMAN, A. C., Inc., 383 S. Pasadena Ave., Pasa- 
dena 2. 

WILCOX & Follett, 1000 W. Washington, Chicago. 


Bound to Stay Bound—prebound books—New 
Method Book Bindery, Inc., Jacksonville, Il. 


x 


BOXES~—-PAMPHLET 
(See Files and Filing Equipment) 


Braquette—adjustable 
Inc., Lenox, Mass. 


picture frame—Braquette, 


Brodac—photo-charging system—Bro-Dart Industries, 
Newark 5, N.J. 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
(See Display Panels) 


C 


CABINETS, AUDIO-VISUAL 
(See Files and Filing Equipment) 


Cactus Cleanser—(See Demco Book Cleaner) 


CARDS——-CATALOG 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 
Angeles 25. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif, 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

WALKER Goulard Plehn Co., 450 Pearl St., New 
York 38. 


MORONEY BOOKMOBILES 





THOS. F. MORONEY CO., 


433 BOSTON TURNPIKE 
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INC. 
SHREWSBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


9533 





MARADOR PLASTIC 





MARADOR REGAL #1710 


Write for information. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 





CARDS—PRINTED 


FIDES, 25 East St. James St., Montreal, Can. 

LIBRARY of Congress, Washington 15, D.C. 

MB NUBOOK Cards, P.O. Box 585, Oak Park, Il. 

WILSON, H. W., Co, 950-72 University Ave., New 
York 52. 


CarOvan—Chevrolet Bookmobiles—Universal Sales, 
Inec., Delaware, Ohio. 


CARRELS AND CARRELL DESKS 


AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 
Angeles 25. 

DESIGN and Production, Inc., 1912 Duke St., Alex- 
andria, Va. 

ESTEY Corp., 350 Broadway, New York 13. 

GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 

HAMILTON Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 

LIBRARY BUREAU Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1716 N. Tenth St. 
Philadelphia 22. 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp, 47 W. 63d St. 
New York 23. 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, Ince., 1112 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 

Cello clip—map filing system—Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Cincinnati 12. 


Challenger—plastic binders—Marador Corp., 1722 
Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26. 


CHARGING MACHINES 


1 Automatic 
2 Photographic 

ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH Corp., 1200 
Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 
Angeles 25. 1 2 

DIEBOLD, Inc., 818 Mulberry Rd., S.E. Canton 2, 
Ohio. 2 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif. 1 

INTERNATIONAL Business Machines Corp., 590 
Madison Ave., New York 22. 1 

RECORDAK Corp., 444 Madison Ave., New York 
ps 2 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 2 


Checker—wardrobe equipment—Vogel-Peterson Co., 
1121 W. 37th St., Chicago 9. 


Checkerette—portable wardrobe equipment-—Vogel- 
Peterson Co., 1121 W. 37th St., Chicago 9, 
COMMEMORATIVE TABLETS 


INTERNATIONAL Bronze Tablet Co., 150 W. 22nd 
St., New York 11, 


CLASSIFICATION TAPES 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 
Angeles 25. 


Classmate 4—-16 mm _ sound _projector—Victor 
Animatograph Corp., Davenport, Ia. 


Classroom—silver surfaced projection screen—Radi- 
ant Mfg. Corp., 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8. 

CLOCKS 
(See Time Systems) 

Cointypers—coin operated rental typewriters— 
Gramont Corp., 2756 Rowena Ave., Los Angeles 
39, 

COLLATOR 

ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH Corp, Cleve- 
land LI. 


Compo Stacks—steel drawer stacks—Hamilton 
Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 


Conqueror—spirit duplicator—Heyer Corp., 1850 5. 
Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. 


Constat—portable dryprocessor—F, G. Ludwig, Inc., 
Old Saybrook, Conn. 


Contoura—photocopier—F. G. Ludwig, Inc., Old 
Saybrook, Conn. 


Copy fix—photocopier—Library Bureau, Remington 
Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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WOOD SHELVING 
by Mid-century 


* Made to Last! aan 
* Won't Warp or Sag! | f 





> Undersides of shelves are notched, 

* E as y to A d ] ul st l rather than grooved, for the threaded 
shelf-pins — prevents tilting. Adjust- 

xr M 0 d Į | ar 1 able at one-inch intervals, these 


shelves may be moved easily to the 
desired height. 


Here is library shelving at its best... 
meeting every requirement of quality- 
conscious librarians with limited budgets. 


Mid-century shelving is rugged, assuring 
many years of trouble-free service. Inter- 
mediate uprights are solid maple; shelves 
are made of specially selected warp- 
resistant hardwood—won’t sag under 





heavy book loads. Mid-century 
shelving offers maximum 
To add beauty to your library, all Mid- flexibility, too. Available in any num- 
century shelving is available with maple ber, size or arrangement of book, 
bucks In dhe same- finish magozine and newspaper sections. 
veneer backs | nisn, OF May be re-arranged as desired. And 
Masonite backs finished in attractive all Mid-century shelves interchange. 


decorator colors. 


Get acquainted with the complete Mid- 
century line now. Write today for the 
name of your nearest dealer, and descrip- 
tive literature. Address Dept. A-7 





MYRTLE DESK COMPANY 
Since 1898 
HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Copy flex—photocopier—Chas. Bruning & Co., Inc., 
4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41. 


Copy-rite—duplicating equipment and supplies— 
Wolber Duplicator & Supply Co., 1201 W. Cortland 
St., Chicago 14. 


Copysette—carbon paper—Demco Library Supplies, 
Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


Cray-Clean—book cleaner—Time-Saving Specialties, 
2816 Dupont Ave., Minneapolis 8. 


CRAYONS 
(See Marking Devices) 


Crescent—tape recorder—lForman, O. J., Co., Mon- 
mouth, Il. 


Criterion—periodical binding—Hertzberg-New 
Method, Inc., Jacksonville, IJl. 


Crystaljac—Mylar book cover —Demco Library Sup- 
plies, Madison I, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


CUTTER TABLES 
HUNTTING, H. R, Co., Inc, Springfield 3, Mass. 


D 


D-P Carrells—modular study carrells-~Design and 
Production, Inc., 1912 Duke St., Alexandria, Va. 


DECORATIVE INSERTS 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J, and Los 
Angeles 25. 
ELLIOTT, John M., Box 624, Chillicothe, Mo. 


Deluxe—magazine binders—Bro-Dart Industries, 
Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 34. 


Delcote—plastic spray coating for books--Demco Li- 
brary Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, 
Conn, 


Demco Book Cleaner—formerly called Cactus 
Cleanser—Demco Library Supplies, Madison 1, 
Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


Demco-Seal—plastic mending tape—Demco Library 
Supplies, Madison 1, Wis. and New Haven 2, 
Conn. 


Densi-W ood—library furniture—Library Bureau, 
Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


DEODORIZERS 

AMERICAN Dryer Corp., 1324 Locust St., Philadel- 
phia 7. 

SPECIALTIES Division, General Manufacturing and 
Distributing Co., Quincy, Mich. 


DEHUMIDIFIERS 


CHRYSLER Airtemp Sales Corp., 125 West End 
Ave., New York. 
EBCO Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 


Offering a Library Binding Service That You Can Depend Upon 
Bindings built to the Quality and Standard that you want. 


DEDICATED 
To the conservation of your valued materials. 


Wait for the man from your 


UNITED LIBRARY BINDERY 
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the star in a 
“supporting” role 


No wonder Joan Blondell rates 

raves as the highly efficient 

research librarian in the 20th 

Century-Fox production of 

“Desk Set.” She works with - 
Ames Steel Library Shelving 

and an Ames Book Truck! 


We'll be happy to explain how 
Ames equipment in a wide 
range of colors can fit your 
library picture, too. 


(Joan Blondell co-starring in 
Desk Set,” a 20th Century-Fox 
Film Production in Cinema- 
Scope. Color by De Luxe.) 


WRITE FOR FREE 
estimates, layouts, 
catalogs and other 


helpful data. 





FRIGIDAIRE Division, General Motors, Detroit, 
Mich. 


DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
(See Sound Recorders) 


Dictorel—dictating transcribing machine—Pentron 
Industries, ¡Inc 777 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24. 


Discabinets—phonograph record files—Wallach & 
Associates, 1589 Addison Rd., Cleveland 3. 


DISPLAY CASES 
(See Exhibit Cases) 


DISPLAY LETTERS 
(See Letters——Display) 


DISPLAY PANELS 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 
Angeles 25. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 

DESIGN and Production, Inc., 1912 Duke St., Alex- 
andria, Va. 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif. 

IDEAL School Co., 8312 Birkhoff Ave., Chicago 20. 

JUDY Co., 310 N. Second St., Minneapolis 1. 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 
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MULTIPLEX Display Fixtures Co., 910 N. 10th St., 
St. Louis. 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1716 N. Tenth St., 
Philadelphia 22. 

SLYD-IN Products, 2307 Princess Ann St.. Greens- 
boro, N.C, 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 53d St., 
New York 23. 


DISPLAYS 


(See Promotional Materials) 


Dri-Stat—transfer-process photocopy equipment— 
Peerless Photo Products, Ine., Shoreham, L.I., N.Y. 


Dual-Rite—light and bold face typewriter—Library 
Bureau, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. 


DUPLICATING EQUIPMENT 
(See also Photocopying Equipment) 


L Direct 

2 Gelatine 

3 Mimeograph 
4 Planograph 
5 Spirit 

6 Cards 

7 Signs 


207 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH Corp., 1200 
Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. 1 4 


BOHN Duplicator Corp., 444 4th Ave., New York 16. 
l 


CARDMASTER Co., 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 
40. 6 

DAVIDSON Manufacturing Corp., 1020 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 7. I 4 

DICK, A. B., Co., 5700 Touhy Ave, Chicago 31. 
2 38 4 5 

EMBOSOGRAF Corp. of America, 38 W. 21 St., New 
York 10. 7 

HEYER Corp., 1850 $. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. 
2 3 5 

MASTER Addresser Co., 6500 W. Lake St, Minne- 
apolis 16. 5 

OLD TOWN Corp, 345 Madison Ave. N.Y. 17. 5 

PRINT-O-MATIC Co., Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
54. 3 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 3 

REX-O-GRAPH, Inc., 7882 Hicks St., Milwaukee 14. 


5 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar, 
St. Paul 1. 1 2 3 5 

SPEED-0O-PRINT Corp., 1801 W. Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago 13. 3 5 

SMITH-CORONA. Ine., 701 E. Washington St., Syra- 
cuse 1, N.Y. 5 

WOLBER Duplicator & Supply Co., 1201 Cortland 
St., Chicago 14. 


Dupligraph—duplicating equipment—Adressograph- 
Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. 


Durostock—guide cards-—-Gaylord Brothers, Syra- 
cuse 4, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 
DUST ABSORBER 


FULLER BRUSH Co., Industrial Div., Hartford 2, 
Conn. 


EDGING TAPE 


MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING Co., 
St. Paul 6, Minn. (“Scotch-Edger” for applying 
tape is also available.) 


Educator—tripod and wall model projection screen 
—Radiant Mfg. Corp., 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chi- 
cago 8. 


Ekotape—sound recording tape--Webster-Chicago 
Corp., 5610 Bloomingdale Ave.. Chicago 39. 


Eliner’s Glue-All—The Borden Co., 350 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 


Embosograf—embossing machines for posters and 


signs—Embosograf Corp. of America, 38 W. 21 St., 


New York 10. 


Exact-fax-—photo-copier—General Photo Products 
Co., Inc., 15 Summit Ave., Chatham, N.J. 
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EXHIBIT CASES 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 
Angeles 25. 

GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O. 

MICHAELS Art Bronze Co., 231-243 Court Ave., 
Covington, Ky. 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1716 N. Tenth St, 
Philadelphia 22. 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 63d St, 
New York 23. 


DUST ABSORBER 


FULLER Brush Co., Industrial Div., Hartford 2, 
Conn. 


F 


Fastape—self-adhering cloth tape—Demco Library 
Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven, Conn. 


Fibredex—filing equipment—Hollinger Corp., 3834 
South Four Mile Run Dr., Arlington 6, Va. 


Fire-Guard—fire proof filing equipment—Globe- 
Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 12. 


FILES AND FILING EQUIPMENT 


1 Wood 

2 Steel 

3 Card 

4. Envelope 

5 Film 

6 Map 

7 Microfilm 

3 Newspaper 

9 Pamphlet ° 
10 Periodical 
Ll Recording Reel 
12 Recordings 
13 Rotary Card 
14 Vertical 
15 Visible 


ADLER Metal Products Corp., 3850 Laclede Ave., St. 
Louis 8 2 14 

AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7. 
2 14 

APEX Paper Box Co., 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 
10. 9 

ART Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 2 
8 14 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 
Angeles 25. I1 2 3 4 8 9 10 12 
14 


BRUMBERGER Sales Corp., 34 Thirty-fourth St., 
Brooklyn. 2 5 7 Il 

BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co., 623 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 5. 2 14 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 1 2 3 4 8 9 10 12 
15 
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< MENDS 
” INVISIBLY 


.. and will never crack, shrink or bleed! 


{ 
“SCOTCH” 810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE \ 
almost disappears on contact with paper... does a F 
neat, lasting repair job in seconds. Also, it has a non- A 
shiny surface you can write on with pencil, ink or 
typewriter. 








Long-aging “ScoTcH”’ 810 will never shrink, bleed adhesive or be- 
come brittle. You can use it safely on valuable books, maps, papers. 


See Your Supplier Today For A Trial Quantity Of 


S Rize VS PAT OFF 


BRAND 


810 Permanent 
Mending Tape 


enQOUSr o, 


( 3M 


Pr- ery 


Fart Pi oding Tops 





The term “ScoTcH” is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, St. Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales Office: 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


4 
Ww COMPANY y 
anean e In Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario. 
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DIEBOLD, Inc., 818 Mulberry Rd., S. E., Canton 2, 
0 2 7 14 


ESTEY Corp., 350 Broadway, New York 13. 2 3 
8 10 14 
FORMAN, O. J., Co., Monmouth, H. 2 14 


GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif. 1 3 4 5 7 9 10 12 14 

GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown l, Ohio. 
2 3 14 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 
8 9 10 12 13 14 I5 

GOLDE Manufacturing Co., 4888 N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago 40. 2 

GREEN Industries, 47 Ann St., New York 38. 9 
10 

HALVERSON Specialty Sales, 1221 W. Chestnut, 
Chicago. 2 9 14 

HAMILTON Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 
2 5 6 7 8 

HOLLINGER Corp., 3834 South Four Mile Run Dr., 
Arlington 6, Va. 9 

KROECK Paper Box Co., 1701 W. Superior St., Chi- 
cago 22, 9 

MAGAFILE Company, Box 2615, Merchants Station, 
St. Louis 2 4 6 9 10 14 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 
8 10 14 

NATIONAL Metal Edge Box Co., Callowhill at 12th 
St., Philadelphia 23. 9 

NEUMADE Products Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. 2 5 7 

PRECISION Equipment Co., 3710 N. Milwaukee 
Ave., Chicago 41. 13 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave. New York 10. 1 2 3 4 6 7 
8 9 10 Il 12 13 14 15 

ST. PAUL BOOK & STATIONERY Co., 6th & Cedar, 
St. Paull. 1 2 3 8 10 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1716 N. Tenth St. 


2 3 6 


1 3 6 


Philadelphia 22. 1 2 3 6 8 9 10 
12 14 

SLYD-IN Products, 2307 Princess Ann St., Greens- 
boro, N.C. 1 9 10 12 


STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 63rd St., 
New York 23. 1 3 

VALVERDE Co., Inc., 1146 Caponse Ave., Scranton 
9, Pa. 1 3 4 10 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc., 1112 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh. 2 14 

WALLACH & Associates, 1589 Addison Rd., Cleve- 
land 3. 2 5 I1 12 

WHEELDEX & Simpla Products, Ine., 40 Bank St., 
White Plains, N.Y. 13 


Film-A-Record—photocopier—Library Bureau, Rem- 
ington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Filmosound—sound equipment—Bell & Howell Co., 
7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45. 


FILMS 


1 Accessories 
2 Distributors 
3 Motion Picture 


340 


4 Slide 
5 Strip 

AVALON Daggett Productions. 441 N. Orange Dr., 
Los Angeles 36. 

BAILEY Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 3 5 

BOWMAR, Stanley, Co., 513 W. 166th St., New York 
32. 5 

BRANDON Films, Inc., 200 W. 57th St, New York 
19. 2 3 

BRUMBERGER Sales Corp., 34 Thirty-fourth St., 
Brooklyn. I 

CHILDREN’S Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13. 5 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 4 5 

EDUCATORS Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 2 

ENCYCLOPEDIA Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, IHL. 3 4 5 

ENRICHMENT Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1. 4 

FILM Center, Inc, 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago I. 
2 3 


GOLDE Manufacturing Co., 4888 N. Clark St., Chi- 
cago 40. 1 4 

IDEAL Pictures Corp., 58 E. South Water St., Chi- 
cago l. 2 

INTERNATIONAL Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago4. 1 2 3 4 5 

JAM Handy Orgn., 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. 
23 4 5 

McCLURE, O. J., Talking Pictures, 1115 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd., Chicago 7. 4 

McGRAW-HILL Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St, New 
York 36. 3 4 5 

MODERN Talking Picture Service, Inc., 140 E. 
Ontario St., Chicago 11. 2 

NATIONAL Picture Slides, Inc., 134 W. 32nd St. 
New York 1. 4 

NEUMADE Products Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. 1 

PRESTOSEAL Manufacturing Corp., 27-37 33rd St., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 1 

PRINCETON Film Center, Inc., Princeton, N.J. 3 

PUBLIC RELATIONS Planner, Box 171, Tuckahoe 
7, N.Y. (35 mm Trailers) 3 

SIMMEL-MESERVEY, Inc., 9113 W. Pico Blvd., Los 
Angeles 35. 1 2 3 4 5 

SOCIETY for Visual Education, 1345 Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14. 3 4 

TIME-SAVING Specialties, 2816 Dupont Ave., South, 
Minneapolis 8 1 

UNITED World Films, 605 W. Washington St., Chi- 
cago 7, 2 

WALLACH & Associates, Inc., 1589 Addison Rd., 
Cleveland 3. 1l 

WESTON WOODS Studios, Weston, Conn. 3 

YOUNG America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St, New 
York 17. 5 


FINE COMPUTER 


GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif, 
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MIRSHBERG, H. S., P.O. Box 715, Winter Park, Fla. 


Finger-Flite—electric typewriter—Underwood Corp., 
One Park Ave., New York 16. 
FIRE PROOF EQUIPMENT 


GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

FLAGS 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar St., 
St. Paul 1. 


Fleetwood—color slide projector—Brumberger Sales 
Corp., 34 Thirty-fourth St., Brooklyn 32. 


Flexoline—visible files—Acme Visible Records, Inc., 
122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. 


Flo-film—nicrofilm and photocopying film—Diebold, 
Inc., Norwalk, Conn. 


FOLDING MACHINES 
DICK, A. B., Co., 5700 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
(See Book Importers, and Magazine Subscrip- 
tion Agencies) 


Forman Files—newspaper ftles—O. J. Forman Co., 
Monmouth, Il. 


Foto-flo—photocopier--Haloid Co., 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 


2-20 Haloid, 


Free-flo—india ink pen—Time-Saving Specialties, 
2816 Dupont Ave., South, Minneapolis 8, 


Freeline—library tables—John E. Sjöström Co., Inc., 
1716 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia 22. 


FURNITURE 


1 Wood 
2 Steel 
3 Sound 

ART METAL Construction Co., 

BRO-DART Industries, 
Angeles 25. 1l 

BROWER Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 1 

BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co., 623 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 5. 1 2 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 

EDUCATORS Furniture and Supply Co., Ine., 5912 
R St., Sacramento, Calif. 1 2 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif. 1 

GENERAL Fireproofing Co., 
2 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 2 

IDEAL School Supply Co., 8312 Birkhoff Ave., Chi- 
cago 20. I 

KNOLL Associates, Inc., 575 Madison Ave., New 
York. J 


Jamestown, N.Y. 2 
Newark 5, N.J., and Los 


Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
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Now. ae them youre in any office, Tight 


Genco EXACT-FAX Units 


è There's a model to suit your varied 
needs 

®You make 60 to 90 copies per hour 

© Reproduces from ALL colors 


® Made in U.S.A. Prices start at 
@ Lifetime service 


gucrantes $145 


INQUIRE ABOUT FREE TRIAL PERIOD 
CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST 


GENERAL PHOTO PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
[5 Summit Avenue, Chatham, N. J. 


HUNT 





LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp., (See Bro-Dart In- 
dustries). 1 

LYON Metal Products, 1334 Madison Ave., Aurora, 
tl. 2 

MESBERG, B. G., National Sales, 160 E. 56th St., 
New York 22, N.Y. 

MILLER, Herma, Furniture Co., 1 Park Ave., New 
York 16. 1 

MP Engineering Co., Fairfield 3, Conn. 3 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 1 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 1 2 

RISOM, Jens, Design, Inc., 49 E. 53d St., New York. 
L 


ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar St., 
St. Pall. 1 2 3 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc, 1716 N. Tenth St., 
Philadelphia 22. 1 2 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 63d St, 
New York 23. 1 

STANTON Industries, Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 
2 

THONET Bros., Inc, 1 Park Ave., New York 16. 
1 


VALVERDE Co., Inc., 1146 Caponse Ave., Scranton 


9, Pa. 1 


G 


Gaylo—adhesive—Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N.Y., 
and Stockton, Calif. 
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Gibson Girl—cutter-splicer for magnetic recording 
tape—Robins Industries Corp., 41-08 Bell Blvd., 
Bayside 61, N.Y. 


Globe-Guard — fling equipment — Globe-Wernicke 
Co., Cincinnati 12, 


GLOBES 
(See Maps and Globes) 


Guth Lite—lighting fixtures—Guth, Edwin F., Co., 
2615 Washington, St. Louis 3. 


Graphotype—type embossing equipment—-Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleve- 
land 17. 1 


Grate Lite—lighting fixtures—Guth, Edwin F., Co., 
2615 Washington, St. Louis 3. 


H 


HNM Criterion——periodical binding-——Hertzberg-New 
Method, Inc., Jacksonville, HI. 


HQB—prebinding—H. R. Huntting Co., 


3, Mass. 


Springfield 


Halleraft—display letters—Becker Sign Supply Co., 
319 N. Paca St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
HAND CLEANERS 


KELLY Products Co., 813 W. Cedar St., 
Calif. (Steno-Creme) 
HEYER Corp., 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. 


HAND DRYERS 


AMERICAN Dryer Corp., 1324 Locust St., 
delphia 7. 


Compton, 


Phila- 


Hi-Lo—book pocket—Demco Library Supplies, Madi- 
son 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 

HIGH FIDELITY 
(See Record Players and High Fidelity) 

Hol-dex—pressure sensitive label holder—Cel-U-Dex 
Corp., 1 Main St., Brooklyn 1. 

HUMIDIFIERS 

SWAN Humidifier Co., Inc., Ballston Spa, N.Y. 


IMPRINTED TAPES 


BRO-DART Industries, 
Angeles 25. 


Newark 5, N.J., and Los 


Ingento—paper cutter—Ideal School Supply Co., 
8312 Birkhoff Ave., Chicago 20. 


INTERCOMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 


BRUMBERGER Sales Corp., 34 Thirty-fourth St., 
Brooklyn 32. 

INTERNATIONAL Business Machines Corp., 590 
Madison Ave., New York 22. 

PENTRON Industries, Inc., 777 S. Tripp Ave., Chi- 
cago 24, 
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TALK-A-PHONE Co., 1512 S. Pulaski Rd., Chitago 
23. 
VOCALINE Company of America, Inc., Old Saybrook, 


Conn. 


INTERLIBRARY LOAN FORMS. 


DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif. 


frish—recording tape—Forman, O. J., Co., Mon- 


mouth, Til. 
J 


Jiffy—-book displayer—Bro-Dart Industries, Newark 
5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 


Joy-——book display stand—Bro-Dart Industries, New- 
aik 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 


JOBBERS 
(See Book Jobbers) 


K 


Kardex—visible files—Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 


Keysort—sorting devices—McBee Company, 295 
Madison Ave., New York 17. 


KleeNeedle—automatic record changer needle brush 
Robins Industries Corp., 41-08 Bell Blvd., Bay- 
side 61, N.Y. 


Klenz-aire—deodorizer—Specialities Division, Gen- 


eral Manufacturing & Distribution Co., Quincy, 
Mich. 
L 


LABELING MACHINES 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH Corp., 
Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J. and Los 
Angeles 25. 

GANE Brothers & Lane, Inc., 1335-45 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 7. 

POTDEVIN Machine Co., 1221 38th St., Brooklyn 18. 


LABELS 


l Pressure sensitive 
2 Gummed 
3 Holders 
4 Ungummed 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J. and Los 
Angeles 25. 1 2 

CEL-U-DEX Corp., 1 Main St., Brooklyn 1. 1 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Hz en 2, Conn. 

DENNISON Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass. 
I 2 8 

EVER READY Label Co., 357 Cortlandt St., 
ville 9 NJ. 1 2 4: 

GAYLORD Bros., rise Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif. 2 3 
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Tastefully designed... 
Furniture promises years of visual pleasure. . 


service! 





FURNITURE. 
AT ITS FINEST 


s.. « BRO-DART 
CHARGING DESK 


WITH SPACE SAVING CORNER UNIT 
skilfully crafted. Every piece of Bro-Dart 


. years of efficient 


Bro Darf wousres 


89 E. ALPINE STREET, NEWARK 5, N.J. 
1887 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 


GREEN Industries, 47 Ann St., New York 38. 

LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 
1 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 2 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar, St. 
Paull. I 2 


LAMINATING 
ARBEE Co., 15 Park Row, New York 38. 


LAMINATING MATERIALS 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J. 
Angeles 25. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, ee and 
New Haven 2, Conn. 


and Los 


LADDERS 


CRAMER Posture Chair Co., Inc., 
St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LEATHER PRESERVATIVE 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 
Angeles 25. 

GANE Brothers & Lane, Inc, 1335-45 W. Lake St. 
Chicago 7. 

LETH-O-CREME Sales, 1170 Sheepshead Bay Rd., 
Brooklyn 35. 

LIQUICK-Leather, 32 Hawley St., Boston 10. 


Leth-O-Creme—Leather preservative-——Leth-O-Creme 
Sales, 1170 Sheepshead Bay Rd., Brooklyn 35. 
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LETTERS—DISPLAY 
(See also Promotional Materials) 


1 Ceramic 
2 Flat 
3 Gummed 
4 Plastic 
> Cork 
6 Three-Dimensional 

BECKER Sign Supply Co., 319 N. Paca St. 
more 1, Md. 2 3 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. (Agents for Mitten Letters) I 
2 3 6 

DENNISON Manufacturing Co., 
3 

EMBOSOGRAF Corporation of America, 38-44 W. 
2lst St., New York 10. 2 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif. 3 4 6 

GRACE Letter Co., 77 Fifth Ave., New York, 1l. 
3 5 6 

LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 
2 4 6 

MITTEN’S Display Letters, 2 W. 46th St., New York 
19 and Redlands, Calif. 1 6 

PLASTIC Letter Industries, 150 N. Wells St., 
cago 6& 4 6 

TABLET & Ticket Co., 1021 Adams St., Chicago 7. 
3 


Balti- 


Framingham, Mass. 


Chi- 
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Library Bureau—Library equipment--Remington 
Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


The following firms offer complete lines of library 

supplies. Catalogs may be obtained by writing to the 

supplier. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 
Angeles 25. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif. 

IDEAL School Supply Co., 8312 Birkhoff Ave., Chi- 
cago 20. 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar St., 
St. Paul 1. 


Libri-Bookmarks—promotional bookmarks—Had- 
don Wood Ivins, 56 Earl St, Newark 5. 


Libri-Postcards—promotional postcards—Haddon 
Wood Ivins, 56 Earl St., Newark 5. 


Libri-Posters—promotional posters—Haddon Wood 
Ivins, 56 Earl St., Newark 5. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


1 Fluorescent 
2 Reading Room 
3 Stack 

APPLETON Electric Co., 4600 Belle Plaine Rd., Chi- 
cago 41. 2 3 

BESELER, Charles, Co., 60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, 
NJ. 2 

FLUORESCENT Fixtures of California, 3320 18th 
St., San Francisco 10. 1 2 3 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 3 

GUTH, Edwin F., Co., 2615 Washington, St. Louis 3. 
1 2 8 

HOLOPHANE Co., 342 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
1 2 3 

PHOTOSTAT Corp., 303 State St., Rochester 14, N.Y. 
1 (Photocopying) 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 3 

SOLAR Light Manufacturing Co., 1357 S. Jefferson 
St., Chicago 7. 1 2 3 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, Ine., 1112 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 3 


Line-a-Time—typewriter copy holder--Remington 
Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Liquick-Leather—leather preservative—Liquick- 
Leather, 32 Hawley St., Boston 10. 


LOCKERS 


GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

PRECISION Equipment Co., 3710 N. Milwaukee 
Ave., Chicago 41. 
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ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar St., 
St. Paul 1. 

VOGEL-PETERSON Co., 1121 W. 37th St., Chicago 
9. i 


Long-Life—guides and library cards—Demco Li- 
brary Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 
2, Conn. 


M 


Magafiles—Magafile Co., P.O. Box 2615, Merchants 
Station, St. Louis 2. 


MAGAZINE DISPLAY SHELVING 


AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los 
Angeles 25. 

BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co., 623 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 5. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison, Wis. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif. 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 

HALVERSON Specialty Sales, 886 N. Milwaukee 
Ave., Chicago 22. 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., Inc., 1716 N. Tenth St., 
Philadelphia 22. 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 68d St. 
New York 23. 


MAGAZINE PROTECTIVE COVERS 
(See Binders Protective) 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCIES 


BENTLEY, Robert, Inc., 8 Ellery St., Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 

DAUB, Albert, Co., 257 4th Ave., New York 10. 

FAXON, F. W., Co., Inc., 83 Francis St., Boston 15. 

JOHNSON, Walker J., 111 5th Ave., New York 3. 

LIBRARIE de France, 610 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 

McGREGOR Magazine Agency, Mount Morris, I. 

MAYFAIR Agency, 40 N. Van Brunt St., Englewood, 
N.J. 

MOORE-COTTRELL Subscription Agencies, Inc., 
North Cohocton, N.Y. 

PHIEBIG, Albert, P.O. Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc, 31 E. 10th St, New 
York 3. 

SUBSCRIPTION Service Co., 401 Tuscaloosa Ave., 
S.W. Birmingham 11. 


MAGAZINES -BACK NUMBERS 


ABRAHAM’S Magazine Service, 56 E. 13th St, New 
York 3. 

BLISS, P. & H., Middletown, Conn. 

CANNER, J. S., & C., 46 Millmont St., Boston 19. 

FAXON, F. W., Co., Inc., 83 Francis St., Boston 15. 

JOHNSON, Walter J., 125 E. 23rd St., New York 10. 

KRAUS Periodicals, Ince., 16 E. 46th St., New York 3. 
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STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc., 31 E. 10th St, New 
York 3. 

WILSON, H. W., Co., 950 University Ave., New York. 

ZEITLIN & Ver Brugge, 815 N. LaCienega Blvd., 
Los Angeles 46. 


Magic-Lite—lighting fixtures—Guth, Edwin F., Co., 
2615 Washington, St. Louis 3. 


Magic-Mend—plastic adhesive—Gaylord Bros., Inc., 
Syracuse 4, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 


Magnesound—magnetic sound attachment for film 
projectors—Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, 
Iowa. 


MAILING BAGS 
JIFFY Mig. Co., 360 Florence Ave., Hillside, N.J. 


MAGNIFIERS 


AMERICAN Optical Co., Buffalo 15, N.Y. 

BAUSCH & LOMB Optical Co., 635 St. Paul St. 
Rochester 2. 

MICROREADER Mig. and Sales Corp., 2217 N. 
Summit Ave., Milwaukee 2. 


MAPS AND GLOBES 


AMERICAN Geographical Soc., Broadway & 156th 
St., New York 32. 

AMERICAN Map Co., 16 E. 42nd St., New York 36. 

BOWKER, R. R., Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 36. 

CRAM, George F., Co., Inc., 730 E Washington St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

DENOYER-GEPPERT Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40. 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, 1730 Eye St, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

GEOGRAPHIA Map Co., 145 W. 57th St., New York 
19, 

HAGSTROM Co., 311 Broadway, New York 7. 

HAMMOND, C. S., & Co., Maplewood, N.Y. 

MODERN School Supply Co., 9th & Jackson Sts., 
Goshen, Ind. 

NATIONAL Geographic Soc., 16th & M Sts, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

NEWS MAP of the Week, 1441 Cleveland Ave., Chi- 
cago 10, 

NYSTROM, A. J., & Co., 3333 Elston Ave., Chicago 
10. 

RAND McNALLY & Co., Box 7600, Chicago 80. 

REPLOGLE Globes, Inc., 1901 N. Narragansett Ave., 
Chicago 39, 

UNIVERSAL Map Co., 22 Park PI., New York 7. 

WEBER COSTELLO Co., Chicago Heights, Il. 


MARGIN GLUERS 
GANE Bros. & Lane, Inc., 1335-45 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago T, 
POTDEVIN Machine Co., 1221 38th St., Brooklyn 18. 
MARGINAL PUNCHED CARDS 
(See Sorting) 


Mark-Aid—marking board—Bro-Dart 
Newark 5, N.J. and Los Angeles 25. 


Industries, 
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TECHNICAL 
LIBRARIAN 


To take complete charge of Research 
Library of leading corn and soybean 
processor., This is a new position created 
by recent expansion of our research ac- 
tivities. Work will involve literature 


searches, abstracting, cataloging and 
recommending references for research 


personnel. Desire man or woman with 
B.S. degree in Chemistry or Chemical 
Engineering and a degree in Library 
Science. Prior experience helpful. 


All replies confidential. Send complete 
resume to—G. E. EUBANKS 


a Ee h 
$ %, 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 
Staleys 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 





8 sory? 





Marvalux——protective binders—Green Industries, 


Marvalux Div., 47 Ann St., New York 38. 


Master—addressers and duplicators—Master Ad- 
dresser Co., 6500 W. Lake St., Minneapolis 16. 


MARKING DEVICES 


FORCE, William A., and Co., Inc., 216 Nichols Ave., 
Brooklyn 8. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stock- 
ton, Calif. 

MARSH Co., Beekville, Tl. 

SPEEDRY Products, Inc, 91 121st St., Richmond 
Hill 18, L.I., N.Y. 

TIME-SAVING Specialties, 2816 Dupont Ave., South, 
Minneapolis 8. 
(See also Library Suppliers) 


MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
(See Commemorative Tablets) 


Meyers—oller backer (binding)—-Gane Bros. &. 
Lane, Inc., 1335-45 W. Lake St., Chicago 7. 


Micolor—library tables—John E. Sjostrom Co., 
1716 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia 22. 


Microcards—Microcard Corp., LaCrosse, Wis. 


MICROPRINT 
(See Microtext) 
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MICROTEXT 


l Equipment 
2 Publications 
3 Readers 
4 Services 

AMERICAN Optical Co., Buffalo 15, N.Y. I 

CANNER, J. S., & Co., 46 Millmont Ave., Boston 19. 
1 2 8 

DEXTER FOLDER Co., Filmsort Div., Pearl River, 
N.Y. 

DIEBOLD, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. 1 3 

EASTMAN Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 1 3 4 

EDITIONS, Unlimited, Inc., 2217 N. Summit Ave., 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 2 

FEDERAL Mfg. & Eng. Corp., 213 Steuben St., 
Brooklyn 5. 1 

GRAFLEX, Ine., 154 Clarissa St, Rochester 8, N.Y. 
l 

GRAPHIC Microfilm Corp., 112 Liberty St, New 
York 6& l 

GRISCOMBE CORP., 50 Beekman St., New York 
Te A 

MICRO-Photo, Inc., 4614 Prospect Ave., Cleveland 3. 
l 4 

MICROBOOKS, Inc., 2217 N. Summit Ave., Milwau- 
kee 2, Wis. 

MICROCARD Corp., LaCrosse, Wis. 1 2 3 4 

MICROLEX CORP., 1 Graves St., Rochester 14, N.Y. 
2 3 

MICROREADER Mfg. & Sales Corp., 2217 N. Sum- 
mit Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 1 3 

MIGEL Dist. Co., 118 E. 25th New York 10. 1 

NEUMADE Products Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. I 

PHOTOSTAT Corp., 303 State St., Rochester 14, N.Y. 
1 

PRESTOSEAL Mfg. Corp., 37-27 33rd St., Long Is- 
land City, N.Y. 1 

PROJECTED Books, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich, 2 3 

READEX Microprint Corp., 100 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1. 1 2 3 4 

RECORDAK Corp., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
I 3 4 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 1 4 

UNIVERSITY Microfilms, 313 N. First St, Ann 
Arbor, Michh 1 2 3 4 

VIEWLEX, Inc., 35-01 Queens Blvd., Long Island 
City, N.Y. 3 

WALLACH & Associates, 1589 Addison Rd., Cleve- 
land 18. 1 

WHEELDEX & Simpla Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., 
White Plains, N.Y. 1 


Microskaner—pocket microtext reader—Microreader 
Mig. and Sales Corp., 2217 N. Summit Ave., Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis. 


Microtronics—microtext equipment—Photostat 
Corp., 303 State St., Rochester 14, N.Y. 


Mid Century—library furniture—Myrtle Desk Co., 
High Point, N.C. 
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Mitten Letters—display letters—Mitten’s Display 
Letters, 2 W. 46th St., New York 19, and Redlands, 
Calif. Also distributed by Demco Library Supplies, 
Inc., Madison, Wis, and New Haven 2, Conn. 


Mobilwall—movable steel partitions—Virginia Metal 
Products, Inc, 1112 First National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh. 


MOTION PICTURES 
(See Films) 


MOUNTING EQUIPMENT 
SEAL, Inc., Shelton, Conn. 


Multigraph—duplicating machines and supplies— 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., 
Cleveland 17. 


Multilith — offset duplicating process — Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleve- 
land 17. 


FAULTIPLE COPY FORMS 


(See Book Order Forms, and Interlibrary 
Loan Forms) 


MUSEUM CASES 
(See Exhibit Cases) 


MUSIC BINDERS 
(See Binders (Protective) 


MUSIC WHOLESALERS 


FISCHER, Carl, Inc., 165 W. 57th St., New York 
19, and 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 

MARSH, Albert, Co., 147 W. 48th St, New York 36. 

SCHIRMER, G., 3 E. 43rd St., New York 17, 


Mystik-—cloth tape—Mystik Adhesive Products, 2635 
N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39. 


N 


New Life—library furniture—John E. Sjostrom Co., 
1716 N. Tenth, Philadelphia 22. 


NEWSPAPER DISPLAY RACKS 


AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 

DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES, Madison 1, Wis. 
and New Haven 2, Conn. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif. 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY Corp. (See Bro-Dart Indus- 
tries) 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 

REMINGTON RAND, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. 

SJOSTROM, John E., & Co., 1716 N. Tenth St, 
Philadelphia 22. 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 63d St. 
New York 23. 
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NEWSPAPER RELEASES 


AMERICAN Library Association, 50 E. Huron, Chi- 
cago Il. 

LIBRARY PUBLICITY CLIPPINGS, Box 753, Sa- 
linas, Calif. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS Planner, Box 171, Tuckahoe 
TNX: 


NEWSPAPER SHELVING 


AMES, W. R., Co., 150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7. 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Cincinnati 12. 

MYRTLE Desk Co., High Point, N.C. 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

SJOSTROM, John E., Co., 1716 N. Tenth St., Phila- 
delphia 22. 

STANDARD Wood Products Corp., 47 W. 63d St. 
New York 23. 

VIRGINIA METAL Products, Inc,, 1112 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 


Non-Skid—book supports—Gaylord Bros., Syracuse 
4, N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 


Norbond—plastic adhesive—Demco Library Sup- 
plies, Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


NOW—weekly news map—News Map of the Week, 
1441 Cleveland Ave., Chicago 10. 


NUMBERING MACHINES 


ADDRESSOGRAPH -MULTIGRAPH Corp., 
Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. 

BATES Mfg., Inc., 18 Central Ave., Orange. N.J. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 

FORCE, William A., & Co., Inc., 216 Nichols Ave., 
Brooklyn 8. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif. 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 
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. Office-riter—typewriter—Library Bureau, Reming- 
ton Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Office Valet—coat rack—Vogel-Peterson Co., 1121 
W. 37th St., Chicago 9. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


(Also see directories of the Antiquarian Book- 
sellers Association of America.) 


ARGOSY Book Stores, 114 E. 59th St., New York 
22; 

AUDUBON Book Service, 415 Lincoln Ave., Brooklyn 
8. 

BAKER & Brooks, Inc., 3 W. 46th St., New York 19. 

BARNES & Noble, 105 Fifth Ave., New York 3. 

CANNER, J. S., & Co., Inc., 46 Millmont St., Boston 
19. 
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Map $9al—Panorama of World Literature 
In Color 
Edited by Henry J. Firley 
Write for circular H19at 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 — 


FOREIGN | 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


© FOR SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY USE. 
Invaluable to students. 

© BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, appealing to 
every reader, 

© A PROJECT SPONSORED BY ALA 


For catalogs write to: 


PACKAGE LIBRARY 
69-41 Groton Street, Forest Hills 75, N.Y. 


Size 647x44” 





CENTRAL Book Store, 36 S. Clark St., Chicago 3. 

DAUB, Albert, & Co., Inc., 257 Fourth Ave, New 
York 10. 

DAUBER & Pine Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Ave., New 
York Il. 

DAWSON’S Bookshop. 550 S. Figueroa St., Los An- 
geles. 

FRIEDMAN, Ira J., 215 Main St., Port Washington, 
N.Y. 

HUNTTING, H. R., Co., Springfield 3, Mass. 

LANGE, Maxwell & Springer, Inc., 122 E. 55th St., 
New York 22. 

LEVINSON, Harry, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

PHIEBIG, Albert J., Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

PICKWICK Bookshop, Hollywood, Calif. 

STECHERT-HAFNER, Ince, 31 E. 10th St, New 
York 3. 

VERSCHOYLE, Derek, Academic & Bibliographical 
Publications, Ltd., 13, Park Place, St. James’, 
London, S.W.I. 

WILCOX & Follett Co., 1000 W. Washington, Chi- 
cago. 

WREDEN, William P., 405 Kipling St., Palo Alto, 
Calif. 

ZEITLIN and Ver Brugge, 815 N. LaCienega, Los 
Angeles 46. 


Ozalid—photocopier—General Aniline & Film Corp., 
60 Ansco Rd., Johnson City, N.Y. 
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PK—economy binding—-H. R. Huntting Co., Inc., 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


Palliboard—visual aids—St. Paul Book & Stationery 
Co., 6th & Cedar, St. Paul 1. 


PAMPHLET WHOLESALERS 


BACON Pamphlet Co., Northport, N.Y. 

PAMPHLET Distributing Co., 313 W. 35th St., New 
York 1. 

WILLIAM-FREDERICK Press, 313 W. 35th St., New 
York 1. 


PAPER BOXES 
APEX Paper Box Corp., 311 W. Superior St., Chi- 


cago 10. 

MAGAFILE Co., Box 2615, Merchants Station, St. 
Louis 2 
(See also Library Supplies) 


PAPER CUTTERS 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 

GANE Bros. & Lane, Inc., 1335-45 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago 7. 

GAYLORD Bros., Syracuse 4, N.Y., and Stockton, 
‘Calif. 

IDEAL School Supply Co., 8312 Birkhoff Ave., Chi- 
cago 20. 

ZEUS, Inc., P.O. Box 177, Sausalito, Calif. 


Paragon Bindings-—-prebound books—-Don R. Phil- 
lips, Vandalia, Mich. 


Paramount—catalog cards—Demco Library Sup- 
plies, Inc., Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, 
Conn. 


Peer Lite—lighting fixtures—-Guth, Edwin F., Co., 
2615 Washington, St. Louis 3. 


Peg-Board—display panel—(See Display Panels) 


Penny Pincher—plastic binders—Marador Corp., 
1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26. 

PENS 
(See Marking Devices) 

Permafilm—cellulose acetate self-adhesive for book 


repairing—Denoyer-Geppert, 5235-59 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40. 


Perma-Stik—shelf label holders—Green Industries, 
47 Ann St., New York 38. 


Phono-Gard—record player with tamper-proof can- 
opy—Grayline Engineering Co., 12233 Avenue O, 
Chicago 33. 


Phono-Jacket—plastic record protector-—Bro-Dart 
Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 
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Photocharger—charging machine—Library Bureau, 
Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


PHOTOCOPYING EQUIPMENT 


I Dry Process 
2 Wet Process 
3 Portable 

AMERICAN Photocopy Equipment Co., 1920 W. 
Peterson Ave., Chicago 26. 2 3 

BRUNING Co., 102 Reade St., New York. 2 

COPY-Craft, Inc., 105 Chambers St, New York. 2 
3 ) 

CORMAC Industries, Inc., 80 Fifth Ave., New York 
1. 2 3 

DEXTER Folder Co., Filmsort Div., Pearl River, 
N.Y. (Microfilm) 

DIEBOLD, Inc., Norwalk, Conn. 2 

EASTMAN Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 2 3 

GENERAL Photo Products Co., Inc., 15 Summit 
Ave., Chatham, N.J. 2 3 

HALOID Co., 2-20 Haloid, Rochester 3, N.Y. 2 

LUDWIG, F. G., Inc., Old Saybrook, Conn. 2 3 

OZALID Div., General Aniline & Film Corp., John- 
son City, N.Y. 2 

PEERLESS Photo Products, Ine., Shoreham, L.L, 
N.Y.12. 2 3 

RECORDAK Corp., 444 Madison Ave., New York 
22. 2 3 

PHOTOSTAT Corp., 303 State St., Rochester, N.Y. 
1 2 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 2 3 


Photorapid — photocopier — Copy-Craft, Inc., 105 
Chambers St., New York. 


Photostat — photocopying equipment — Photostat 
Corp., 303 State St., Rochester, N.Y. 


PictoTapes—pressure sensitive tapes—Chart-Pak, 
Inc., 104 Lincoln Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


PICTURE COLLECTIONS 


FIDELER Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 

KEYSTONE View Co., Meadville, Pa. 

NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY, 95 E. Putnam 
Ave., Greenwich, Conn. j 

OESTREICHER’S, 1208 Sixth Ave., New York 36. . 


Picture Cover—library binding cloth—Picture Cover 
Bindings, Inc., 20 Clifton Ave., Staten Island 5, 
N.Y. 


PICTURE FRAMES, ADJUSTABLE 


BRAQUETTE, INC., Lenox, Mass. 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse 4, N.Y., and Stock- 
ton, Calif. 

MINUTE-MOUNT Corp., 202 W. 40th St., New York 
18. 


Picturephone—tecord players and equipment—O. J. 
McClure Talking Pictures, 1115 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 7. 
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Pinback—pin on display letters—Mitten’s Display 
Letters, 2 W. 46th St., New York 36. 


Pioneer—Bookmobile—Gerstenslager Co., Wooster, 
Ohio. 


Planfiler—for maps and plans—Art Metal Con- 
struction Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Plasti-Kleer—book jacket covers—Bro-Dart Indus- 
tries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 


Plasti-Lac—plastic coating for books—Bro-Dart In- 
dustries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 


Plasti-Thene—text book covers—Bro-Dart Indus- 
tries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 


Pleger—book back gluer and roller backer—Gane 
Bros. & Lane, 1335-45 W. Lake St., Chicago 7. 


Pluperfect—catalog cards—Demco Library Supplies, 
Madison 1, Wis., and New Haven 2, Conn. 


POSTERS 


(See Promotional Materials) 


Postmaster — postcard addressing machine and 
printer—Master Addresser Co., 6500 W. Lake St., 
Minneapolis 16. 


PREBOUND BOOKS 


ASSOCIATED Libraries, Inc., 3622 Pearl St., Phila- 
delphia 4. 

FOLLETT Library Book Co., 
Blvd., Chicago 7. 

GARDNER. Charles M., & Co., 1918 Boulevard Ave., 
Scranton 9. 

HUNTTING, H. R., Springfield 3, Mass. 

IMPERIAL Book Co., 24 W. Rittenhouse St., Phila- 
delphia. 

LEIBEL, Carl J., 5639 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 38. 

LIBRARY BINDING Co. of Pennsylvania, Inc., 212 
N. 12th St., Philadelphia 7. 

McCLURG, A. C., and Co., 333 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 1l. 

NATIONAL Binding Co. of Georgia, 2397 Peachtree 
St., N.W., Atlanta 5. 

NEW METHOD Book Bindery, Inc., Jacksonville, 
Tl. 

PHILLIPS, Don, Vandalia, Mich. 

REGENT Book Co., 1321 Viele Ave., New York 59. 

RUZICKA, Joseph, 606 N. Eutaw, Baltimore 1, Md., 
and 228 E. Market St., Greensboro, N.C. 


1018 W. Washington 


Presto-Splicer—film splicer—Prestoseal Mfg. Corp., 
27-37 33rd St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


Princeton Files—for pamphlets and periodicals— 
Library Bureau, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. 


Procel—mimeograph stencils—Remington Rand, Inc., 


315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


PROJECTION ROOM SHADES 
BECKLEY-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16. 


DRAPER, L. O., Shade Co., Spiceland, Ind. 


PROJECTION SCREENS 


BELL & HOWELL Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chi- 
cago 45, 

DA-LITE Screen Co., 2735 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 
39. 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

KNOX Mfg. Co., Franklin Park, Il. 

RADIANT Mfg. Corp., 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chi- 
cago. 

RAVEN Screen Corp., 124 E. 12th St., New York 35. 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar, St. 
Paul 1, Minn. 


Projector-Mat—continuous slide projector—Brum- 
berger Sales Corp., 34 34th St., Brooklyn 32. 


PROJECTORS 


l Ceiling 
2 Filmstrip 
3 Equipment 
4 Opaque 
5 Overhead 
6 16 mm 
7 Slide 

AMERICAN Optical Co., Buffalo 15, N.Y. 2 3 
4 5 7 

AMPRO Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18. 
23 6 7 

ARGUS, Inc., Fourth & Williams St., Ann Arbor, 
Mich 2 3 7 

AUDIO-MASTER Corp., 341 Madison Ave. New 
York 17. 2 7 

BAUSCH & LOMB Optical Co., 635 St. Paul St., 
Rochester 2, N.Y. 2 3 4 5 7 

BELL & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 
45. 2 3 5 6 7 

BESELER, Charles, Co., 60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, 
NJ. 3 4 5 

BRUMBERGER Sales Corp., 34 34th St., Brooklyn 
32. 3 7 

DE VRY Corporation, 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
14. 2 3 6 

EASTMAN Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. 2 3 
6 7 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6,D.C. 2 4 7 

GOLDE Mfg. Co., 4888 N. Clark St., Chicago 40. 
2 3 6 7 

KEYSTONE View Co., Meadville, Pa. 3 5 

NATCO, 4401 W. North Ave., Chicago 39. 3 6 

NEUMADE Products Corp., 332 W. 42nd St., New 
York. 3 

PROJECTED Books, Inc., 313 No. First St, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. I 

READEX Microprint Corp., 100 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11. 4 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 3 

SOCIETY for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14. 2 3 7 
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ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar, St. 
Paull. 2 3 4 5 6 7 

THREE DIMENSION Co. 4555 W. Addison St., 
Chicago 14. 2 3 7 

VICTOR Animatograph Corp., Davenport, Ia. 2 
3 6 7 

VICTORLITE Industries, 5350 Second Ave., Los An- 
geles 43. 3 

VIEWLEX, 35-01 Queens Blvd., Long Island City 
LNY. 2 


PROMOTIONAL MATERIALS 


1 Accessories 
2 Book Plates 
3 Notices 
4, Posters 
5 Shelf labels 
(See also Display Panels and Letters-Display) 

BECKLEY-Cardy Co., 1632 S. Indiana Ave., Chicago 
16. 1 4 

BECKER Sign Supply Co., 319-321 N. Paca St, 
Baltimore 1, Md. 1 4 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 1 2 38 4 5 

CHANNING BETE, Greenfield Public Library, 
Greenfield, Mass. 3 

CHART-Pak, Inc., 104 Lincoln Ave., Stamford, Conn. 
1 5 

CHILDREN’S Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St, New 
York 19. 2 3 4 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2,Conn. 1] 3 4 5 

ELLIOTT, John, Box 624, Chillicothe, Mo. 

EMBOSOGRAF Corporation of America, 38-44 W. 
21st St., New York 10. 1 3 4 

EVER READY Label Corp., 357 Cortlandt St., Belle- 
ville 9, N.J. 5 

FIDELER Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 4 

GAYLORD Bros., Ine., Syracuse, New York and 
Stockton, Calif. 1 2 3 5 

IVINS, Haddon Wood, 56 Earl St., Newark 5, N.J. 
4. 


a a 310 N. Second St., Minneapolis 1. 1] 

2 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave. New York 10. 1 2 83 5 

LIBRARY PUBLICITY CLIPPINGS, Box 753, Sa- 
linas, Calif. 3 4 

LIBRARY PRODUCTS, Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 
123 4 5 

MARSH Co., Belleville, I. 1 

MURPHY, Michael M., Box 865, St. Cloud, Minn. 
l 4 

PUBLIC RELATIONS Planner, Box 171, Tuckahoe 
7,N.Y. 3 4 

NEW YORK TIMES, 229 43rd St, New York 36. 
4. 


Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42d St., New York 36. 


Protex-It—labeling machine—Bro-Dart Industries, 


Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 34. 
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PUNCHED CARDS 
(See Sorting) 


PUNCHES 


BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 


Q 


Quiet-Grip—typewriter pads—~Bro-Dart Industries, 
Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 34. 


Quik-—adhesive remover—Promotion Products, 110 


W. 40th St., New York 18. 
R 


Rainbow — projection screens-—Knox Mfg. Co., 
Franklin Park, TUL. 


RADIO SPOTS 


AMERICAN Library Association, 50 E. Huron, Chi- 
cago lI. 

LIBRARY PUBLICITY CLIPPINGS, Box 753, Sa- 
linas, Calif. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS Planner, Box 171, Tuckahoe 
7, N.Y. 


READING PROGRAMS 


MURPHY, Michael M., Box 865, St. Cloud, Minn. 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif. 

LIBRARY Products, Inc., Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 

MILWAUKEE Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS Planner, Box 171, Tuckahoe 
7, N.Y. 

TEEN-AGE Book Club, 33 W. 42d St., New York 
36. 


RECORD-KEEPING SYSTEMS 
(See Sorting Equipment) 


Recordak—microfilm equipment and services—Re- 
cordak Corp., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 


Recerdio—sound recorders—Wilcox-Gay, Charlotte, 
Mich. 


RECORD PLAYERS AND HIGH FIDELITY 


1 Equipment 
2 Headphone outlets 
3 Multi-speed 
4 Portable 
5 High Fidelity 
6 High Fidelity Components 

ALLIED Radio, 100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 12. 
123 4 5 6 

AUDIO-MASTER Corp., 341 Madison Ave., New 
York. 2 3 4 

BELL Sound Systems, Inc., 555-57 Marion Rd., Co- 
lumbus 7, Ohio. I 6 

BOGAN, David, Co., Inc., 29 Ninth Ave., New York. 
1 5 6 
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“Fines are a mechanism of 
control, not of revenue. 


“If they were to be increased in order to produce larger 
income, they would tend to defeat one of the library’s es- 
sential purposes—encouraging people to read books in 
their homes and making it as convenient as possible to do 


so.” 


The Public Library in the U. S. . 
by ROBERT D. LEIGH 
Columbia University Press 1950 


Efficient use of the library staff is a major problem in the 
modern library. The serious lack in the profession of 
clerical help too often means that trained librarians must 
use precious time in computing fines, typing overdue 
notices, making out reserve slips for books that should 
have been returned—to say nothing of the cost of the 
post card itself. 


Have you done everything you can to make it con- 
venient for book borrowers to return their books? Illus- 
trated is a book deposit method that can be placed on 
the sidewalk level, that can be used before or after the 
library is open, that, experience of users indicates, can 
cut down the number of overdue books substantially. 





Available in two sizes, this book depository can be had 
in a front of bronze or Alumilited aluminum. The hous- 
ings are of 16 gauge steel. Bottoms of chutes are stain- 
less steel, There are no sharp edges or corners which can 
damage books or packages. The hopper, baffle fingers, 
pull handle and all other parts are constructed of cor- 
rosion resistant materials assembled in a manner to with- 
stand long hard usage by the public. 


14 eq woedende ager rete | te 
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Flanges or chutes will be fabricated to suit the require- 
ments of each job when specified. Prices will be quoted 
upon receipt of requirements data. 
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YOU CAN MAKE BETTER USE OF YOUR STAFF TIME 
BY DECREASING THE NUMBER OF OVERDUE BOOKS 


u ree | he 


For further information and prices, DROPOSITORY ; ; 
please wrife to 


GRANDVIEW, MISSOURI 


FOR MAXIMUM BOOK RETURN CONVENIENCE 
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CALIFONE Corporation, 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 1 2 3 4 5 

COLUMBIA Recording Corp., 799 7th Ave, New 
York 19. 3 4 5 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, 6, DC. 1 2 3 4 5 

GARRARD Sales Corp, 164 Duane St, New York 
13. 1 6 

GENERAL Electric Co., Electronics Park, Syracuse, 
N.Y. 1 6 

GOODY, Sam, 235 W. 49th St, New York 19. I 

GRAYLINE Engineering Co., 12233 Avenue O, Chi- 
cago 33. 3 4 

MP Engineering Co., Fairfield, Conn. 1 2 3 4 
5 

McCLURE, O. J., Talking Pictures, 1115 W. Wash- 
ington Blyvd., Chicago 7. I1 2 3 4 5 

NEWCOMB Audio Products Co., 6824 Lexington 
Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 1 6 

PERMOFLUX Corp., 4900 W. Grand Ave., Chicago. 
l 6 

PRECISION Electronics, Inc., 9101 King Ave., 
Franklin Park, I. 1 6 

PILOT Radio Corp., 37-06 36th St. Long Island 
City, N.Y. 1 6 

RADIO Wire Television, 100 Sixth Ave., New York. 
123 4 5 

RCA Victor Div., Radio Corp. of America, Front and 
Cooper, Camden, N.J. 1 3 4 5 6 

ROBINS Industries Corp., 41-08 Bell Blvd., Bayside 
61, N.Y. 1 

UNIVERSITY Loudspeakers, 80 S. Kensico Ave., 
White Plains, N.Y. 1 5 6 

ver Corporation, Benton Harbor, Mich, 1 3 4 

WEBSTER-Chicago Corp., 5610 W. Bloomingdale 
Ave., Chicago 39. 1 3 4 5 

WILCOX-GAY, Charlotte, Mich 3 4 5 


RECORDINGS 


1 Equipment 
2 Ethnic 
3 Filing 
4, Historic 
5 Language study 
6 Literature 
7 Miscellaneous 
& Phonic 
9 Public speaking 
LO Diction 
AMERICAN LIBRARY Assn., 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago ll. 6 
AMERICAN PRINTING House for the Blind, 1839 
Frankfurt Ave., Louisville, Ky. 4 T 


AUDIO Book Co., 200 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
6 


AUDIO-MASTER Corp., 341 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. I 4 

BAKER & TAYLOR Co., Hillside, N.J. 
5 6 7 8 

BARNHART, Lyle D., 1711 Hinman Ave., Evanston, 
tu. 8 10 


l1 2 4 
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BOWMAR, Stanley, Co., 12 Cleveland St., Valhalla, 
N.Y. 1 2 3 4 7 

BUDGET Records, Allentown, Pa. 7 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 3 

CHESTERFIELD Music Shops, Inc., 686 Ashford St., 
Brooklyn. 5 

CHILDREN’S Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St., New 

- York 19. 7 

CHILDREN’S Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13. 2 4 5 6 8 

COLUMBIA Records, 799 Seventh Ave., New York 
19. 4 6 7 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 3 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

ELLAMAC, Inc, Evanston, ll]. 5 8 10 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, I. 4 6 7 

ENRICHMENT Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1l. 2 4 5 6 7 8 

FISHER, Carl, 165 W. 57th St., N.Y. 19 and 306 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4. 1 2 4 5 6 7 


8 

FOLKWAYS Records & Service Corp., 117 W. 46th 
St, New York 19. 2 4 5 6 7 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 153 E. 24th St., New York 
10. 5 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif. 3 

GOODY, Sam, 235 W. 49th St, New York 19. I 
2 4 5 6 7 8 

KEATS Records Co., 127 Bedford St., Stamford, 


Conn. 4 5 6 7 9 
LESLIE Creations, 2116 Robbins St., Philadelphia 
49. 1 3 


LINGUAPHONE Institute. 183 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 5 6 7 8 9 10 

MARSH, Albert, Co., 147 W. 48th St., New York 
36. 1 2 4 5 6 7 8 

POETRY Records, 475 Fifth Ave, New York 17. 
6 


RCA Victor Div., Radio Corp. of America, Front & 
Cooper, Camden 2, NJ. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
7 8 


LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 3 

SCHIRMER, G., 3 E. 43rd St, New York 17. 4 
5 6 7 8 

SLYD-IN Products, 2307 Princess Ann St., Greens- 
boro, N.C. 

SPOKEN ARTS, 275 7th Ave., New York 1. 6 

WALLACH & Associates, 1589 Addison Rd., Cleve- 
land 3. 3 

WILMAC Recorders, 921 E. Green St., Pasadena I, 
Calif. 2 5 

WHITNEY Records, 150 Powell St., San Francisco. 
4 5 6 


Rectigraph—photocopier—Haloid Co., 2-20 Haloid, 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 
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Red-E-Stik—pressure sensitive labels—Ever Ready 
Label Corp., 357 Cortlandt St., Belleville 9, N.J. 


Regal—plastic binders—Marador Corp., 1722 Glen- 
dale Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Rem-)V eld—liquid plastic adhesive—Library Bu- 
reau, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. 


Rite-Copy—liquid duplicators and supplies—Wolber 
Duplicator & Supply Co., 120] Cortland St., Chi- 
cago l4. 


Robot-Kardex—visible records—Library Bureau, 
Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Rolcut—paper cutter—Zeus, Inc., P.O. Box 177, 
Sausalito, Calif. 


Rolodex—rotary card files—Zepher American Corp., 
537 W. 53rd St., New York 19. 


Roxite—library buckram—Holliston Mills, Norwood, 
Mass. 


S 


Safe-T-Stak—filing equipment—Diebold, Inc., Nor- 
walk, Conn. 


Sanbak—glue-on display letters—Mitten’s Display 
Letters, 2 W. 46th St., New York 36. 


Saylbuck—library buckram—Special Fabrics, Inc., 
Saylesville, R.I. 


Scotch Tape—permanent mending tape—Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 
6. (distributed by Demco Library Supplies, Madi- 
son l, Wis. and New Haven 2, 'Conn., and Gaylord 
Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. and Stockton, Calif.) 


Sec-Tray—stationery compartment—Globe-Wernicke 
Co., Cincinnati 12. 


SIGNALS 


1 Metal 
2 Plastic 

BRO-DART Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los An- 
geles 25. 1l 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 1 2 

PERFECT Marker, P.O. Box 6541, Washington, D.C. 
2 


SIGNS AND SIGN WRITING MACHINES 


EMBOSOGRAF Corp. of America, 38-44 W. 2lst 
St., New York 10. 

HALBER. Corp., 4151 Montrose Ave., Chicago 4l. 

HEYER Corp., 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23. 

MORGAN Co., 3984 Avondale Ave., Chicago 4l. 

SHOW Card Machine Co., Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago 54. 


Silent 16—sound projector—Victor Animatograph 
Corp., Davenport, Ia. 


Simplafind—card finding system—Wheeldex & 
Simpla Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., White Plains, 
N.Y. 


Simplawheel—card finding system—-Wheeldex & 
Simpla Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., White Plains, 
N.Y. 


Slip-on—tring book label holders—Green Industries, 
47 Ann St., New York 38. 


Solarite—lighting fixtures—Solar Light Mfg. Co., 
1357 S. Jefferson, Chicago 7. 


Snead system—steel book stacks—Globe-Wernicke 
Co., Cincinnati 12. 


SORTING EQUIPMENT 


l Manual 
2 Marginal 
3 Punched cards 

E-Z Sort Systems, Ltd., 45 Second St., San Francisco. 
2 

GAYLORD Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif. 1 

HADLEY, Charles R., Co., 330 N. Los Angeles St., 
Los Angeles 12. 1 

INTERNATIONAL Business Machines Corp., 590 
Madison Ave., New York 22. 3 

McBEE Company, Smith St., Athens, Ohio. 2 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 3 

WHEELDEX & SIMPLA Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., 
White Plains, N.Y. 1 


SOUND RECORDERS AND PLAYERS 


1 Disc 
2 Sheet or Card 
3 Tape 
4 Wire 

AMPEX Electric Corp., 934 Charter St., Redwood 
City, Calif. 3 

AMPRO Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18. 
3 


BOWMAR, Stanley Co., 12 Cleveland St., Valhalla, 
N.Y. 1 3 

BRUSH Electronics Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., Cleve- 
land 14. 3 

COLUMBIA RECORDS, 799 7th Ave., New York 
19. 1 

EDUCATIONAL Services, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 2 3 

ELLAMAC, Inc., Evanston, Ill. 2 

FEDERAL Mfg. & Engineering Corp., 213 Steuben 
St., Brooklyn 5. 3 

FORMAN, O. J., Co., Monmouth, Il. 3 

GRAY Audograph Corp., 620 N. Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago ll. 1 

MONSON Corp., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
l. 3 

PENTRON Industries, Inc., 664 N. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago 11. 2 3 

RCA Victor Div., Radio Corp. of America, Front and 
Cooper, Camden, N.J. 3 
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REVERE Camera Co., 320 E. 21st St., Chicago 16. 
2 

SOUNDSCRIBER Corp., 146 Munson St., New Haven 
9,Conn, Il 

ST. PAUL Book & Stationery Co., 6th & Cedar, St. 
Paul 1, Minn. 3 

WEBSTER-Chicago Corp., 5610 W. Bloomingdale 
Ave., Chicago 39. 3 4 

WILCOX-GAY, Charlotte, Mich, 3 


SOUND RECORDERS—EQUIPMENT 


1 Accessories 
2 Recording tape 
3 Reel storage 

AUDIO Devices, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 
Dee. ae 

FORMAN, O. J., Co., Monmouth, HI. 1 2 

MINNESOTA Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 Fauquier St., 
St. Paul6. 1 2 

PENTRON Corp., 777 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24. 
1 2 3 

ROBINS Industries Corp., 41-08 Bell Blvd., Bayside 
6, NY. 1 2 

SOUNDSCRIBER Corp., 146 Munson St., New Haven 
9, Conn. 1 

WALLACH & Associates, 1589 Addison Rd., Cleve- 
land 3. 2 3 

YALE Industries Corp., 82 251 St., Bellerose 26, 
N.Y. Ll 


Soundmirror—tape recorder—Brush Electronics Co., 
3405 Perkins Ave., Cleveland 14. 


SoundScriber—electronic dictating and recording 
supplies and equipment--SoundScriber Corp., 146 
Munson St., New Haven 9, Conn. 


Sovereign—duplicating equipment—Speed-O-Print 
Corp., 1801 W. Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13. 


Sovereign 25—sound projector—Victor Animato- 
graph Corp., Davenport, Ia. 


Speedaumat—addressing and mailing machines and 
supplies—Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 1200 
Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. 


Spine Marker—book marker---Time-Saving Special- 
ties, 2816 Dupont Ave., South, Minneapolis 8. 


Spraylon—plastic spray for protecting book covers— 
Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y., and Stockton, 
Calif. 


Squeezo—felt point marker—Marsh Co., Belleville, 
H. 
STAPLING MACHINES 


BATES Mfg. Co., 18 Central Ave., West Orange, NJ. 
BOSTITCH, 906 Mechanic St., Westerly, R.I. 
GAYLORD Bros., Syracuse, N.Y. and Stockton, Calif. 


Stacklite—stack lighting fixtures—Appleton Electric 
Co., 4600 Belle Plaine Rd., Chicago 41. 


Steno-Creme—hand cleaner—Kelly Products Co., 
813 W. Cedar St., Compton, Calif. 
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Stereo-Mat—illuminated table viewer for stereo 
slides—Brumberger Sales Corp., 34 34th St., Brook- 
lyn 32. 

STEREOSCOPIC EQUIPMENT 

KEYSTONE View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


Stik-tack—adhesive discs-—-Demco Library Supplies, 
Madison 1, Wis. and New Haven 2, Conn. 


Stor-Mor—book drawers-—-W. R. Ames Ct., 150 
Hooper St., San Francisco 7. 


Stormrak—wardrobe equipment with drip space— 
Vogel-Peterson Co., 1127 W. 37th St, Chicago 9. 


Streamliner—desks and tables-—-Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Cincinnati 12. 
SUMMER READING PROGRAMS 


(See Reading Programs) 


T 


2-in-1 Bracket—lighting fixtures—Edwin F. Guth 
Co., 2615 Washington, St. Louis 3. 

TACHISTOSCOPIC EQUIPMENT 

KEYSTONE View Co., Meadville, Pa. 

Talkaform-—magnetic coated paper for sound re- 


cording—Pentron Industries, Inc., 664 N. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago. 


Talk-a-phone—intercommunication systems—Talk-a- 


phone Co., 1512 5. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 23. 


Talking Books—recordings of the Bible—Audio 
Book Co., 200 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
TAPE RECORDERS 
(See Sound Recorder and Players) 


Tarco—visible records—Tallman-Robbins & Co., 314 
W. Superior, Chicago 11. 


Target—punch reinforcer—Bro-Dart Industries, New- 
ark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 25. 


Techniplan—modular office furniture—Globe-Wer. 
nicke Co., Cincinnati 12. 


Telehold — telephone shoulder holder — Americar 
Homecraft Co., 3714 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicage 
41. 


Terek—-book cloth—Athol Mfg. Co., 120 E. 41st St. 
New York 17. 


Texcel Tape—adhesive cellulose tape—Industria 
Tape Corp., New Brunswick, N.J. (distributed b 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N.Y. and Stockton, Calif.) 


Thermofax—photocopier—Minnesota Mining & Mfg 
Co., 900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6. 
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Three-Dimensional Planning—library layout mod- 
els—John E. Sjostrom Co., 1716 N. 10th St., Phila- 
delphia 22. 


TIME SYSTEMS 


INTERNATIONAL Business Machines Corp., 590 
Madison Ave., New York 22. 
TORK Time Controls, Inc., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


Trakk—stand-up display letters—Mitten’s Display 
Letters, 2 W. 46th St., New York 36. 


Transcopy—photocopying equipment—Library Bu- 
reau, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave, New 
York 10. 


Treasure Trove—library binding covers—Library 
Binding Service, Inc., 2134 E. Grand Ave., Des 
Moines 5. 


Trend Color Line—library furniture—Library Bu- 
reau, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave, New 
York 10. 


TV SLIDES 


PUBLIC RELATIONS Planner, Box 171, Tuckahoe 
GNA 


TYPEWRITERS 


1 Composing 
2 Electric 
3 Portable 
4. Standard 
5 Coin operated 

COXHEAD, Ralph C., Corp., 720 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
Newark 5 NJ. 1 2 

GRAMONT Corp., 2756 Rowena Ave., Los Angeles. 
5 

INTERNATIONAL Business Machines, 590 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 1 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 2 3 4 

ROYAL Typewriter Co., Inc. 2 Park Ave., New 
York 16. 2 3 

SMITH-CORONA, Inc., 701 E. Washington St., Syra- 
cuse l1, N.Y. 3 4 

TYPE-O-MATIC Corp., 4217 East Gage Ave., Bell, 
Calif. 

UNDERWOOD Corp., 1 Park Ave., New York 16. 
2 3 4 


Typro—photo-lettering composer for printed notices 
and signs—Halber Corp., 415] Montrose Ave., Chi- 
cago 41. 


U 


U-Bar Shelving—stee) stack shelves—Virginia Metal 
Products, Inc., 1112 First National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22. 


Uni-Strand—vertical conveyors—Samuel Olson Mfg. 
Co., Inc., 2422 Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 47. 


Universal—magazine and pamphlet covers—Bro-Dart 
Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 34. 


Universal—magazine binders—H. R. Huntting Co., 
Jnc., Springfield 3, Mass. 


V 


F-C-U—lighting fixtures—Edwin F. Guth Co., 2615 
Washington, St. Louis 3. 


VACATION READING PROGRAMS 
(See Reading Programs) 


Vanette—Ford bookmobiles—Universal Sales, Inc., 
Delaware, Ohio. 


V aporite—self-filling brush pen-—Time-Saving Spe- 
cialties, 2816 Dupont Ave., South, Minneapolis 8. 


Vari-Typer—composing machine—Ralph C. Cox- 
head Corp., 720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, 
N.J. 


Verifax—-photocopier—Eastman Kodak Co., Roch- 
ester 4, N.Y. 


Versalite—stack ilumination—Fluorescent Fixtures 
of California, 3320 18th St., San Francisco. 


Verti-File—filing system—Deluxe Metal Furniture 
Co., 465 Struthers St., Warren, Pa. 


Verti-Swing—suspended file folders—-Globe-Wer- 


nicke Co., Cincinnati 12. 


Vivid—spirit duplicator—Smith-Corona, Inc., 701 E. 
Washington St., Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEMS 


ACME Visible Records, Inc., 122 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 

DEMCO Library Supplies, Madison 1, Wis., and New 
Haven 2, Conn. 

DIEBOLD, Inc., 818 Mulberry Rd., S.E., Canton 2, 
Ohio. 

GLOBE-WERNICKE Co., Ross and Carthage Ave., 
Norwood, Cincinnati 12. 

LIBRARY BUREAU, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10. 

TALLMAN-ROBBINS & Co., 314 W. Superior St, 
Chicago 11. 

WHEELDEX & SIMPLA Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., 
White Plains, N.Y. 


Vocatron—portable plug-in intercom-—Vocaline Co. 
of America, Inc., Old Saybrook, Conn. 


Vu-Lyte—opaque projector—Charles Beseler Co., 60 
Badger Ave., Newark 8, N.J. 


W 


WARDROBE RACKS 


GENERAL Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
VOGEL-Peterson Co., 1121 W. 37th St., Chicago 9. 


WASTE RECEPTACLES 
BENNETT Manufacturing Co., Alden, N.Y. 
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WATER FOUNTAINS 
TAYLOR, Halsey W., Co., Warren, Ohio. 


Wearever—guide cards—Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, 
N.Y., and Stockton, Calif. 


Web-Cor—record player—Webster-Chicago Corp. 
5610 W. Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39. 


I heeldex—visible record system-—-Wheeldex & 
Simpla Products, Inc., 40 Bank St., White Plains, 
N.Y. 


XYZ 


Xerox—duplicating equipment—-Haloid Co., 2-20 
Haloid St., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Yes—water-soluble stickflat glue—-Gane Bros. & Lane, 
Inc., 1335-45 W. Lake St., Chicago 7. 





MATERIALS ON PUBLIC LIBRARY STANDARDS 


Four supplementary publications and a film- 
strip are now available for use with Public 
Library Service, the ALA public library stand- 
ards. They are: “Cost of Public Library Serv- 
ice in 1956,” a 24-page supplement to the 
standards; a 24-page discussion manual; “A 
Plan for Better Public Library Service,” a 16- 
page abridgment of the standards intended for 
the general public; “How About Your Public 
Library?” an 8-page leaflet for distribution by 
library agencies; and “Your Public Library— 
Island or Peninsula,” a 35-frame color film- 
strip complete with script and a long-playing 
record, priced at $13. Public Library Service 
is priced at $1.50; the other publications are 
available in various combinations and in quan- 
tities at special prices. For full information 
write to the ALA Publishing Department, 50 
Kast Huron, Chicago 11. 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World’s Leading International Booksellers 
31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
EXPERT LIBRARY SERVICE 


Books and Periodicals in Att LANGUAGES 

e Large, representative stocks of foreign and 
domestic titles, current and out of print in 
all fields, for immediate delivery at lowest 
prices. 
Rapid, direct importation and thorough 
search service through worldwide facilities. 

Foreign Branches 


LONDON PARIS STUTTGART 
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COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES ANNOUNCES 
FIRST GRANTS 


The Council on Library Resources has an- 
nounced the first four grants, totaling 
$192,400, in its program of assistance toward 
the solution of library problems. 

These grants are: 1) $100,000 to Rutgers 
University to be expended over a two-year 
period to enable its Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service to make an analytical study of 
the functions and techniques of librarianship 
with a view to identifying areas most likely 
to be susceptible to improvement through re- 
search; 2) $41,500 to the University of Vir- 
ginia to enable its Alderman Library to ex- 
plore the application of closed-circuit tele- 
vision, involving the use of book-page-turners 
and other necessary apparatus, to the use of 
books at separated parts of the campus; 3) 
$49,500 to the Virginia State Library to enable 
it to make a study of the causes and rate 
of deterioration of paper in library bookstocks 
and to develop an inexpensive method for 
arresting or preventing such deterioration; 
and 4) $1400 to ALA to enable it to send a 
representative to Germany to discuss interna- 
tional standardization of cataloging rules with 
the Germany Library Association. 





U. $. EXAMINATIONS FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


The United States Civil Service Commission 
has announced a new examination for high- 
level librarian positions in the federal service. 
The extrance salaries are $8,990 to $11,610 a 
year. The positions are located in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and the nearby area, Some positions 
in foreign countries may also be filled. 

To qualify, applicants must have had suc- 
cessful and progressively responsible experi- 
ence in professional library work or a com- 
bination of appropriate education and experi- 
ence. 

Further information and application forms 
may be obtained at many post offices through- 
out the United States or from the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington 25, D.C. 

Interested persons should ask for Examin- 
ing Circular No. 28. 
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[In the February ALA Bulletin this column out- 
lined the Association’s activities, to that time, 
relative to the President’s Committee on Educa- 
ion Beyond the High School. The five regional 
sonferences mentioned in that column have since 
aken place and we have had reports from those 
ALA members who attended the conferences at 
the request of the Association of College and 
Research Libraries. For the most part, the same 
broad issues were discussed at all the confer- 
ances, and as Richard Logsdon wrote, “Although 
most discussion centered around topics and 
recommendations which were fairly obvious, I 
would suspect that the conference still served 
ı useful purpose by calling attention to present 
and impending problems . . . and in stimulating 
what may become a series of conferences at the 
state level.” ; 

Graham Roberts, who attended the Southern 
Regional Conference, wrote that most of those 
in attendance were from institutions of higher 
aducation and consequently more time was given 
to discussion of formal than of informal adult 
sducation. Both Mr. Roberts and Philip McNiff, 
who attended the New England Conference, re- 
ported that the role of college and university 
libraries was discussed in the conferences they 
attended. Mr. McNiff had the following to say: 
“I believe that the fact that the importance 
of increased support for library resources was 
included in the final report of the conference 
indicates that the ACRL participation was in a 
sense productive. I came away from the confer- 
ence with the feeling that in many instances the 
importance of the library was not completely 
understood or appreciated, particularly in the 
smaller institutions. Perhaps the Association of 
College and Research Libraries should consider 
the need for publicizing the role of the library in 
attracting faculty and sustaining teaching and 
research -programs, in educational as well as in 
library circles.” 

However, the role of libraries in education 
received little or no attention at the other con- 
ferences, and no representative of the library pro- 
fession was invited to the Midwestern Confer- 
ence. The report on the Western Conference, 
which was submitted by Donald Coney, seems to 
reflect fairly well what took place in the other 
regions so we are quoting from it at some length. 


I would say that I was completely unsuccessful in 
getting libraries included in the program, for reasons 


Grace T. Stevenson 


which kept libraries from being discussed, so far as 
I know, during the conference . .. from the nature 
of the conference and its membership, I doubt that 
even with the best of good fortune we could have 
gotten libraries included and discussed. For one 
thing, I was the only librarian present. For another 

.. the purpose of the conference was to bring to- 
gether governors, legislators, trustees, prominent citi- 
zens, and the top echelon of educators in the western 
area. With as mixed a group as this, only broad issues 
were discussed. 

Obviously the purpose of the conference was to 
focus the problem by means of stirring up together 
a lot of diverse people who have higher educational 
responsibilities, and by subjecting them to the in- 
fluence of important persons like governors, and by 
subjecting governors to the influence of influential 
citizens, to create a ferment about higher education 
in the western states. I think that the conference 
was reasonably successful in this objective. It is my 
belief that many of the conferees will go home and 
attempt to develop state conferences along similar 
lines, and this will create a climate favorable to a 
variety of developments in higher education, in which 
inevitably libraries will be included. 

This was one of those meetings whose purpose is 
served by the holding of the meeting rather than what 
is said during the meeting or acted upon at the end. 

There was a surprising amount of comment in favor 
of liberal arts or broad education, and a certain 
amount of talk calculated to offset what some people 
apparently regarded as overemphasis on scientific and 
technical education. All members of my group, and 
according to corridor report, a number of other 
groups, were extremely interested in junior colleges, 
or, as they tried to remember to say, “community” 
colleges. . . . I had the impression that the con- 
ferees were looking at education beyond the high 
school as something less elaborate in its approach 
and facilities than we are accustomed to think of 
university education as being. Perhaps they saw the 
community college as an instrument growing out of 
and resembling the high school, rather than develop- 
ing downwards from the university or college. 

I would think it important for ACRL members to 
keep closely in touch with any state conferences 
that might develop out of the President’s Conference, 
and to be especially alert for developments of a re- 
gional character within a state. It strikes me that 
at these levels one is more likely to be able to pro- 
cure useful discussion of such elements in the edu- 
cational situation as libraries. I could discern nothing 
in the conference I am reporting that would have 
been inimical to the discussion of libraries. The 
conferees and the planners of the conference were 
simply interested in things that they regarded as 
primary, namely, sources of money, land, buildings, 
teachers, and the junior college. 
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FOR YOUR 


_ INFORMATION 


Inquiries concerning the acquisition of indi- 
vidual titles listed in this column should be ad- 
dressed to the issuing cgency. 


The bibliography of the Negro people has re- 
ceived the attention of two libraries. The New 
York Public Library has published Augusta 
Baker’s Books About Negro Life for Children 
which is a graded as well as a subject list. The 
annotations are concise, descriptive and very 
straightforward, and the introduction treats of 
principles of human relations which need to be 
applied both in the text and illustrations of 
books for children on racial subjects. A Selected 
Lists of Books by and about the Negro, 1950-1951 
is based on the holdings in several special collec- 
tions in North Carolina public libraries. It is a 
subject bibliography which also includes fiction. 
There are sections of books for children and 
young adults. It can be purchased for 25¢ from 
the Richard B. Harrison Public Library in Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina. 

Our collection of manuals has been increased 
by the addition of Georgia Library Trustees 
Handbook (Library Extension Service, 92 Mitch- 
-ell St, S.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia), Indiana Li- 
brary Trustees Own Manual (Indiana State Li- 
brary, Indianapolis 4, Indiana), Guide for 
Library Trustees in the Tennessee Multi-County 
Regional Library System (Public Libraries Divi- 
sion, Tennessee State Library and Archives, 
Nashville 3, Tennessee) and the Michigan State 
Library’s Policy and Procedure Manual for Book- 
mobile Exhibits and Projects. The Adult Film 
Project Handbook, North Carolina Public Librar- 
ies, University of North Carolina Extension Divi- 
sion (Box 1050, Chapel Hill, N.C.), is worthy 
of special mention. The 1955 revised edition, 
which is the latest in our possession, contains 
suggestions for projection with diagrams, acous- 
tics and lighting, organizing a community film 
information service, and films with annotations 
recommended for balanced programs. 

The two volume study of Library Service and 
Performance Standards for the City of San 
Diego, by the City of San Diego Public Library 
and Office of Administrative Management, is the 
result of the increasing emphasis which is being 
placed on a work program approach to budget- 
ing by the city government. In order to estab- 
lish criteria for budgeting, questionnaires were 
circulated to most of the major municipal li- 
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David K. Easton 


braries in the United States. 

The Enoch Pratt Free Library has issued it 
1957 edition of Salary Statistics for Large Publi 
Libraries. An appended section “general stati: 
tics for 1956” includes such categories as popt 
lation served, circulation, expenditures by typ: 
sources of income, and salaries for key position. 
The libraries listed are those in the “over 200,00 
population” class. “Canadian University Librar 
Statistics, 1955-1956” occupies a two page sprea 
in the June 1957 Canadian Library Associatio 
Journal. Very comprehensive figures are fu 
nished not only for the library staff and colle 
tions of the sixteen universities, but also for the: 
faculties and student bodies. 

The Division of Instructional Materials an 
Library Service, Georgia State Department «¢ 
Education, has issued as Catalog no. 6 (Octobe 
1956) their Educational Sound Fiims for Count 
and Regional Libraries. Educational Televisio 
and Programs for School Age Children is a ri 
cent publication of the Educational Televisio 
and Radio Center in Ann Arbor, Michigan. . 
less current but just as pertinent publication « 
theirs, if one considers the present nationwid 
interest in the content of programs, is Educe 
tional Television Programming; A Survey « 
Programs Offered by Nineteen Educational Tel, 
vision Stations. 

Archer Taylor’s Book Catalogues: Their Vi 
rieties and Uses (Chicago, Newberry Librar 
1957) is a scholarly study with historical pe 
spective of dealers’, publishers’ and librarie 
printed catalogues. Basic Filing Rules for M. 
dium-Sized Libraries (New York, William-Frec 
erick Press, 1957) by Gertrude Moakley is dı 
scribed as a compend filing code for catalogs « 
120 to 2000 trays. It contains a foreword h 
Rudolf Flesch. The price is $2.00. 

The Nature and Development of the Librar 
Collection, with Special Reference to the Sma 
and Medium-Sized Public Library consists of th 
papers presented at the Institute conducted by th 
University of Illinois Library School, Novembe 
11-14, 1956. Studies by Robert B. Downs, Jerom 
Cushman, Helen Nesbitt, Donald E. Strout, Hele 
Lightfoot, Harold Goldstein, Harold Brighan 
David Busse, Paul Bixler and a summary b 
Harold Lancour are included. This is numbe 
three of the Allerton Park Institute series, an 
may be purchased from the Illinois Union Bool 
store in Champaign for $1.75. 
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John Half Jacobs, 


i NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC LIBRARY B 
OF winning the Progressive 


Architecture DESIGN AWARD 





EL AL LENNY 
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A summer sampler of books on 


MAN-AGE-MENT 


A quiet summer? Time for the thought and creative planning that are the 
real resources of an efficient and well-administered library ... never more 
so than in this year of the new public library standards . . . the Library 
Services Act.... The books of the American Library Association provide 
food for thought on every aspect of library organization and manage- 
ment, personnel administration. A few of these are described below. For 
others, write for the complete 1957 A.L.A. catalog. ... 


— A a a a od oe SS ee G E E E 


Adra M. Fay. 1950. 24 pages. 50¢ 
“A welcome addition in the field of library personne] admini 
tration. ... Library administrators may well place this inexpe 
sive booklet in the hands of all staff members responsible fo 
the direction and training of others.”—Library Journal. 


m e G ee EEE A eee emcee ne ee ae 


1947. 40 pages. 656 

CIVIL SERVICE AND The basie facts about civil service and its application to li 
LIBRARIES braries. Includes recommendations for effective operation unde 

civil service and the elements of model civil service laws. 
i VO, S i es een Ol eee ne ee 








SUPERVISING LIBRARY 
PERSONNEL 


A Manual Suggested for Use in College and University Librarie 
PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION 1952. 64 pages. $1.00 
AND PROCEDURE “Any person responsible for drawing up a (similar) manua 
will find here some useful materjal.” —Library Quarterly 


M A O ee ee ae 


A Manual Suggested for Use in Public Libraries 


PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION . 1952. 64 pages. $1.00 
AND PROCEDURE “A practical and well-conceived handbook for the library ad- 


ministrator who is seeking to establish good standards and 
procedures in personnel organization.”—-Library Quarterly. 


1957. 48 pages. $1.75 


COUNTY, REGIONAL AND A source book for study and comparison of existing legislatior 
DISTRICT LIBRARY LAWS affecting regional libraries. Cites source and subject for laws 
in every state, arranged alphabetically, and might well be reac 

in conjunction with.... 
eee Lee lee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


Gretchen K. Schenk. 1954. 272 pages. $5.25 


i g “Heartily recommended to library-school instructors, to librar 
COUNTY AND REGIONAL ians, and to library trustees wherever there is a spirit of ad 
LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT venture and a willingness to experiment in the development o: 

the newer patterns of organizing and administering librar, 
service.’ —Library Quarterly. 
at ME ee ee CU Eel EC eee ey ee O 


Sarah Leslie Wallace 
2nd ed, 1956. 48 pages. 80¢; 


PATRONS ARE PEOPLE 10 copies, 65¢ each; 25, 50¢ each. 
“Matchless sense of humor and keen flair for public and staf 
relations. ... By all means, see that your whole staff has th 
opportunity to read it."-Music Library Association Notes. 


mn eMC, eee eee O 
American Library Association: Chicago 11 
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OR SALE 
EARCH SERVICE is one of our specialties. 


oreign books and periodicals current and out- 
f-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
lains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
əbind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
ach. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
ather. In use by rare book departments of many 
reat libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston 
t., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 
istablished 1889. Largest and best selection any- 
there. We also welcome your lists of Duplicates 
sr Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials 
ept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


VANTED 


fenry Newland’s LIFE & CONTEMPORANE- 
JUS CHURCH HISTORY OF ANTONIO de 
JOMINIS, Oxford, 1859. Please give condition 
nd price. Blaise Hospodar, 44 Hopkins Avenue, 
an Francisco 14, California. 


REE 


"ree for postage. Industrial & Engineering 
chemistry, (unbound 1945-49). Contact H. D. 
fartelle, Bacon Memorial Public Library, 2613 
iddle Ave., Wyandotte, Michigan. 


‘OSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


*ACIFIC AREA-—Professional librarians are 
eeded for U.S. Air Force Bases in the Philip- 
‘ines, Okinawa, Japan and Korea. U.S. citizen, 
aale and female, L.S. degree. Beginning salary 
3670 plus government furnished quarters and/ 
r differentials and housing allowances in some 
reas. Send Standard Form 57 in duplicate to Di- 
ector of Civilian Personnel, Hq PACAF/FEAF 
REAR), APO 953, S.F. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regu- 
arly in Library Placement Exchange, a maga- 
ine devoted exclusively to library job informa- 
ion. Annual subscription includes 24 issues and 
ree listing privileges. Individuals—$3.00; insti- 
utions-—-$12.00. Enter your subscription now. 
Write: Library Placement Exchange (Dept. 1), 
2.0. Box 172, Benjamin Franklin Station, Wash- 
ngton 4, D.C. 


east 


ASSISTANT CATALOGUER: Woman for 
school library of 70,000 volumes, staff of four 
professionals. Salary $3600-$3800. Social Secu- 
rity, plus school pension plan, group insurance 
and health schemes, six week summer vacation, 
plus one week at Christmas and one in Spring, 
and certain intangible compensations! Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Library, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 

ASSISTANT Librarian. New England girls’ 
boarding school. 17 weeks vacation. Full main- 
tenance and salary commensurate with experi- 
ence. Excellent opportunity for recent graduate. 
B 134 

CATALOGER for college library of 750,000 
volumes. Young woman preferred. Some experi- 
ence, knowledge of Spanish and Italian, desired. 
Salary up from $3600 depending upon experi- 
ence and qualifications. For details apply to Miss 
Ellen F. Adams, Associate Librarian, Dartmouth 
College Library, Hanover, N.H. 

FARMINGDALE (L.I, New York) Free Li- 
brary. Fast-growing school district community— 
population in excess of 28,000. If you are ready 
and willing to assume a position of responsibility 
in the community, this the place for you. Apply 
to Orrin B. Dow, library director. The following 
positions will open June 1957: Junior librarian, 
no experience required. Library school gradua- 
tion. New York state civil service. One month 
vacation, sick leave and retirement. General serv- 
ice position with some cataloging. Salary $4560- 
$5520. Junior librarian, same as above but duties 
concern bookmobile operation. New service, 
vehicle to be delivered in fall. Salary $4560- 
$5520. Senior librarian, two years’ professional 
experience required. Children’s service specialty. 
Organize and administer service to young people. 
Salary $5040-$6000. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for Cary Memorial 
Library in historic Lexington, Mass. near Bos- 
ton, to have supervision of new modern youth 
library now being built. Library school graduate. 
Beginning salary $3670. All usual benefits. Ap- 
ply Ralph Nason, director. 

THREE elementary school libraries run by 
public library need three librarians September, 
1957 to fill positions created by increased budget. 
Library degree. Salary scale, pension, social se- 
curity. Attractive Long Island Sound community 
near graduate professional schools, thirty miles 
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from New York. Write Librarian, Greenwich Li- 
brary, Greenwich, Conn. 

SENIOR librarian positions, 5th year L.S. de- 
gree and at least two years’ professional experi- 
ence. 5 day, 3744 hour week, month vacation, 
sick leave, retirement plan, annual increments. 
Head of children’s department, $440 with in- 
crease to $4800 Sept. 1 and $5200 Jan. 1; branch 
librarian for library used mainly by children in 
a neighborhood with a large Negro population. 
Position open June 1 at $4280 with increase to 
$4680 Sept. 1 and $5080 Jan. 1; adult circula- 
tion and reference librarian in central building. 
Position open Aug. 1 at $4280 with increase to 
$4680 Sept. 1 and $5080 Jan. 1. Salaries to be 
accelerated annually in September until new im- 
proved salary scale is reached. Apply Head Li- 
brarian, Albany Public Library, Albany 10, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, HEAD. Require- 
ments; library degree, N.Y. Certification. Salary 
$4200. Annual increments, pension, sick leave, 
month vacation, 5-day, 38-hour week. Building 
extension planned including new children’s de- 
partment. Westchester County water-front com- 
munity 20 miles from center of New York City. 
Apply to Librarian, Mamaroneck Free Library, 
Mamaroneck, New York. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 
Hamilton College 
Clinton, New York 


CATALOGUER. Sept. 1. Some circulation desk 
work included. Starting salary $4000. Write Li- 
brarian, Marsh Memorial Library, Springfield 
College, Springfield 9, Mass. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY SPECIALIST: For ad- 
visory and consultative service in rural communi- 
ties. Must have library school degree, five years 
of progressive public library experience, and 
drive own car. Salary range $5070-6474. For 
further information write Mrs. V. Genevieve 
Galick, Director, Massachusetts Division of Li- 
brary Extension, 200 Newbury Street, Boston 16, 
Mass. 

WANTED: Gilbert High School librarian, be- 
gining September, 1957. Degree from accredited 
library school required. Henry S. Moseley, Prin- 
cipal, The Gilbert School, Winsted, Connecticut. 

LIBRARIAN: Single woman, to manage and 
maintain a small, special research library in fuel 
technology and industry. Some science desirable. 
Opportunity for interesting reference work, ab- 
stracting, and writing. Librarian will have as an 
assistant a qualified graduate of a library school. 
Downtown Boston; 3614-hour week, fringe bene- 
fits. Salary commensurate with training and ex- 
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perience. Send profile and full particulars ` 
H. O. McIntosh, Room 807, Eastern Gas 
Fuel Associates, 250 Stuart Street, Boston 1 
Massachusetts. 

BOOKMOBILE librarian for County Libra: 
System. Accredited library degree require 
Salary $3200 to $3600 depending upon educatic 
and experience. General assistant and cat: 
loger. Beginning salary $3400-$3600 dependin 
upon qualifications. Apply to: Director, Mr 
Harry S. Rossiter, 219 Washington Lane, Jenki 
town, Pennsylvania. 

2 VACANCIES: Joint Assistantship Catalogin 
and Reference; Order Librarian. Vermont Co 
lege. B 138. 

DIRECTOR of county library near Atlanti 
City. 35-hour week, civil service, liberal vac: 
tions and sick leave, State retirement plan, n 
Saturdays or nights, challenging position ope 
about Sept. 1. Salary range $4740-5940. Ma: 
preferred, L.S. degree not necessarily ALA 
accredited. Write to Director, Atlantic Count 
Library, Mays Landing, New Jersey. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian. New position to di 
rect and develop juvenile services in public li 
brary serving area of 30,000 population. Stron; 
citizen interest; newly consolidated largest schoo 
district in State; opportunity for advancement 
Beginning salary $4000 with five increments 
State retirement system and Social Security. L.S 
degree or acceptable completion plan required 
Write Charles S. Underhill, Director, Cornin, 
(N.Y.) Public Library. 


WELL qualified Librarian to head combine 
small town and county library in residential tow 
of 7,000. Salary $4000 open. Five-day week, sc 
cial security, one month’s vacation. Apply to Act 
ing Librarian, Public Library, Somerset, Pa. 


WANTED: Head Librarian, experienced i: 
administration and public relations in Glen 
Falls, N.Y., Public Library. Excellent salary 
For details write: Frank Morey, President, Crar 
dall Library Trustees, Crandall Library, Glen 
Falls, N.Y. 

CATALOGER and Reference Librarian (ir 
structor level). Attractive new building. Begir 
ning salary $3500 for nine months. Social seci 
rity, TIAA pension. Open September 1. Appl 
Librarian, Lycoming College, Williamsport, P: 

OSTERHOUT Free Library, Wilkes-Barre 
Pennsylvania, has the following positions open 
Young People’s Librarian at Main Library, A: 
sistant in Adult Department, Branch Librariar 
Beginning salary $4200 for college and librar 
degrees, $3720 for college degree with unde! 
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raduate library science. Credit for experience. 
ichedule of increments in preparation. Five-day 
reek, four weeks vacation, sick leave, Blue 
oss, Blue Shield, retirement, Social Security. 
ipply to Elizabeth Hesser, Librarian. 
ASSISTANT Head Technology Department. 
8-hour week in 5 days, 26 days vacation, sick 
2ave, social security, pension plan. Male, L.S. 
egree and technical background. Salary $5400- 
000 depending on experience. Apply Personnel 
Mice, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
urgh 13, Pennsylvania. 


southeast 
VANTED: librarians for elementary, junior 
nd senior high schools in Baltimore County, 
faryland. Metropolitan community with active 
chool library program. Salary scale $3600- 
6600. Social security plus state retirement and 
iberal sick leave. Apply to Mrs. Margaret S. 
‘arlow, personnel and credentials secretary, 
oard of Education of Baltimore County, Towson 
, Maryland. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN needed for largest 
ranch in a growing county library. Librarian 
ill do floor work in new library building and 
ave additional responsibilities in the area of 
ook selection, preparation of reading lists, story 
ours and other programs for this system of 10 
ranches and 2 bookmobiles. An unusual oppor- 
inity for rapid advancement to supervisory posi- 
ion. Some experience preferred but will consider 
ll applicants with a degree from an accredited 
‘brary school. Salary $4700-5400, 4 weeks va- 
ation, sick leaves, availability of Blue Cross 
nd Blue Shield, Social Security and retirement 
lan. Apply to Assistant County Librarian, Balti- 
10re County Public Library, 28 W. Susque- 
anna Avenue, Towson 4, Maryland. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN and Assistant Librarian 
ranted, Salaries: $4400-5500, $3940-4780, de- 
ending on qualifications. Permanent. Automatic 
nnual raises. Maximum faculty salary $6920. 
{ethodist liberal arts college with 700 students. 
Jnion College, Barbourville, Kentucky. 

LIKE TO LIVE in the most beautiful and fast- 
st growing city in Central Florida? .... out- 
oor living the year ’round ... 44 lakes within 
he city limits . . . 40 miles from Atlantic 
eaches; 60 from the Gulf... home of Florida 
yymphony Orchestra ...2 Little Theatre groups 
.. 2 colleges ...2 air bases... a chance to 
york in an alert, growing Library System... 
12,000 volumes, 3 permanent branches, 2 book- 
aobiles, active Adult Education Program. Sal- 
ries aren’t high: $3600 a year for a beginning 


Library School graduate, and-up to $4800 with 
experience. But taking a position in Florida is 
like buying a growth stock: with so much ex- 
pansion going on, job opportunities and salaries 
will inevitably increase. Why not get in on the 
ground floor? Vacancies exist in Circulation, 
Reference, Cataloging, and Adult Education. All 
fringe benefits. Write to Albertson Public Li- 
brary, Orlando, Florida. 

WHERE ARE YOU—ex-Alabamians, would- 
be-Alabamians, and all those who would like to 
help develop public library service in a beautiful, 
fast-growing Southern state? We need you to 
promote both new and rejuvenated library sys- 
tems under the Library Services Act. Senator 
Lister Hill, Carl Elliott and other Alabamians 
worked a decade to get the law passed. Won’t 
you share at least a few years of your life and 
your professional know-how to implement this 
act now? Write Alabama Public Library Service 
Division, Gretchen Knief Schenk, Interim Direc- 
tor, Montgomery, Alabama. 

CHIEF LIBRARIAN for county library serv- 
ing 35,000 population. Main library, 1 branch, 
1 bookmobile. Challenging position. LS degree 
required. 40 hour week, vacation, sick leave, 
State retirement, Social Security. Salary: $4500. 
Position open. Apply: Col. J. Sheridan Fahen- 
stock, President, St. Mary’s County Board of Li- 
brary Trustees, Leonardtown, Maryland. 

LIBRARIAN for city owned library in grow- 
ing and progressive city of 10,000 population 
located in the hills and lakes section of Central 
Florida. New, attractive library. Library science 
degree with experience preferred. Salary and 
other benefits in line. Position now open. Female 
only. Write J. K. Mizell, City Manager, Lees- 
burg, Florida. 

CATALOGERS: Three positions: two for 
books, one for serials. Most material in English. 
L.S. degree. Salary range $3744-4704. 5-day 
week, sick and annual leave, Social Security 
and State Retirement. Virginia State Library, 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 

PICTURE Librarian. To reorganize and de- 
velop picture collection, chiefly historical. L.S. 
degree and 2 years experience. Salary scale 
$4.704-5880. Virginia State Library, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

ASSISTANT Library Director—Entrance Sal- 
ary, $6100 a year. Eligibility to obtain Librar- 
ian’s Professional Certificate from the State of 
Virginia, plus five years professional library ex- 
perience, one year of which must have been in 
administrative capacity in a public library. 
Children’s Work Supervisor—Entrance salary, 
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$5020 a year. Eligibility to obtain Librarian’s 
Professional Certificate from the State of Vir- 
ginia, supplemented by specialized training and 
experience in children’s library services. Write 
Arlington County Department of Personnel, 
Court House Square, Arlington 1, Va. 

TECHNICAL Librarian to assist head of 
Technical Information Center on matters per- 
taining to patent applications; the review of pub- 
lications, technical literature and patents; the 
indexing, abstracting and filing of patents and 
Company technical data, and carry out literature 
surveys and supply technical information. Prefer 
young man, age 25-40, with degree in Chemis- 
try or other science and technical library ex- 
perience or training. Must be able to read 
French and German. Salary commensurate with 
background and experience. Liberal Company 
benefits, including paid group insurance, retire- 
ment plan, 2 weeks paid vacation after first of 
the year, and five-day work week. Send com- 
plete resume with salary requirements to: L. H. 
Hitchens, P.O. Box 1414 Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. 

WANTED. Cataloguer, general cataloging, de- 
partment handling 10-12 thousand volumes per 
year, L.S. degree necessary, experience desired 
but not necessary. 40-hour week, 5 days per 
week, retirement and social security. Salary $300 
per month to begin. Air conditioned building, 
fine climate, and interesting city. Apply Paul S. 
Ballance, Director, Public Library, Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 


midwest 
PROFESSIONAL assistant for fast-growing 
county library located within shopping distance 
to Chicago, South Bend, Grand Rapids and Kala- 
mazoo. Must be graduate of library school. Be- 
ginning salary $4500. One month vacation, 12 
days sick leave, social security. Splendid oppor- 
tunity for someone wishing to get into adminis- 
trative work. Write Librarian, Van Buren County 
Library, Paw Paw, Michigan. 

HEAD Reference: $5500-$6500; Read cata- 
loger: $5000-$6000. Month vacation, usual bene- 
fits. New Research library ideally located. 5th 
year degree plus experience. Apply B 133. 

REFERENCE and catalog librarian for thriv- 
ing Minnesota community 65 miles south of 
Minneapolis. Recently remodeled building, 40 
hour week, one month vacation, sick leave, re- 
tirement, staff of six. Salary $4200 up, depend- 
ing on experience. Position open July 1. Write 
to Erana M. Stadler, librarian, Public Library, 
Owatonna, Minnesota. 
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POSITIONS open, Decatur Public Librar 
Decatur, Illinois; air-conditioned building: 
newly renovated branch, 5 day, 40 hr. week, 
week vacation, sick leave, retirement, merit 1 
creases; library school degrees required: senic 
cataloger experience, $5149; branch librariar 
min. one year experience, $4519; bookmobii 
librarian, one year experience desirable, $451! 
Asst. cataloger, general assistant, reference ~a. 
sistant and children’s assistant, experience n¢ 
necessary for these, $4129, each. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for public library in 
suburb of Chicago, 50,000 population. 38 h 
week, one month vacation. L.S. degree and se 
eral years experience. Salary—$5000. Yearly i 
creases in January. Apply Margaret E. Ely, Hea 
Librarian, Berwyn Public Library, Berwyn, IHN 
nois. 

LIBRARIAN in small suburb ten miles west c 
Chicago. College training should include som 
library science work. Salary, hours, retiremer 
benefits, vacation will compare favorably wit 
those in other suburban communities. Mrs. W. $ 
Babinec, 2243 S. 24th Avenue, Broadview, Ill 
nois. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIAN for a sma. 
suburban library. Opportunity to use initiativ 
and build up a Y.P. department. State retiremen 
plan, four weeks vacation. L.S. degree requirec 
experience not necessary. Salary open. Write t 
Head Librarian, Wright Library, 1700 Far Hill 
Avenue, Dayton 9, Ohio. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for a beautiful ne 
library in an industrial town of 35,000. Librar 
degree required. Excellent opportunity for th 
right person. Salary open. Apply Barberto: 
Public Library, Barberton, Ohio. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for city library, popula 
tion 32,500, in the St. Louis area. Expanding li 
brary, with bookmobile service and good budge! 
1956 circulation, 126,000. BLS or MLS requirec 
Salary dependent on qualifications. Write: D1 
Charles D. Ehlert, Personnel Chairman, Hayne 
Public Library, Alton, Illinois. 

THREE professional positions open July Is 
in growing college library of 105,000 volumes 
One asst. ref. & circ. libn. and 2 positions it 
technical services including head cataloger; ac 
credited LS degree required, experience desira 
ble. Salary range $4000 to $4600; social securit 
& state retirement. Apply H. W. Apel, librarian 
Marshall College Library, Huntington 1, W. Va 

HEAD LIBRARIAN with L.S. degree fo 
Public Library in progressive community o 
8,000. Paid vacation, sick leave, Blue Cross an: 
Blue Shield Insurance Plan, Social Security anı 
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Retirement. Salary open. Apply Sturgis Public 
Library Board, Sturgis, Michigan. 

LIBRARIAN V—$6602-$7562. To direct ex- 
tension staff of twelve, serving 100 schools, head- 
quarters 20 miles from Detroit. Degree in Li- 
brary Science, three years as children’s librarian 
with responsibility for selecting children’s books, 
plus two years supervising professional librari- 
ans. Bookmobile experience preferred. Not over 
45 years of age. Apply: Wayne County Civil 
Service Commission, 628 City-County Building, 
Detroit 26, Michigan. 


CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO. Two open- 
ings. Librarian—Junior High School and Assist- 
ant Librarian—Neighborhood Library. Both li- 
braries in attractive residential districts. Both 
salaries open—depending on experience and 
other qualifications. For details, write Librarian, 
Cleveland Heights Public Library, Cleveland 
Heights 18, Ohio. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for a modern library in 
a progressive mid-western city of 30,000. Library 
school graduate with experience. Salary range 
$5000-$6000, depending on qualifications. Social 
security, state retirement, sick leave, one month 
vacation. Reply, giving complete history, to Mrs. 
Robert Shepard, President, Board of Trustees, 
Public Library, Mason City, Iowa. 


THE FOLLOWING POSITIONS are now open 
in the Adult Dept. of the Muncie Public Li- 
brary. L.S. degree required. 40-hour week, 
4 weeks vacation, sick leave, hospitalization, re- 
tirement and Social Security benefits are pro- 
vided. Present beginning salary $4200. New sal- 
ary scale in 1958. Address replies to Leon I. 
Jones, Muncie Public Library, Muncie, Indiana. 
Also available at ALA Convention at Kansas 
City to interview applicants: 1. Reference li- 
brarian to give reference information and read- 
ing guidance service to adults and to maintain 
reference collections. 2. Audio-Visual librarian 
to interpret, supervise and maintain collections 
of records and films, and share in the work of 
reference and information desk. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for residential 
suburb of Milwaukee. L.S. degree and experience 
required. Under Civil Service; salary scale $366- 
$436; 40 hr. wk.; vacation and sick leave bene- 
fits. Apply to Kathryn J. Flynn, Chief Librarian, 
Shorewood Public Library, 2209 East Capitol 
Dr., Shorewood 11, Wisconsin. 

SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY, a suburb of Chi- 
cago, needs general professional assistant to 
work with children and adults. State pension 
plan, social security, sick leave. Apply to Janet 


Granger, Librarian, Public Library, Whiting, 
Indiana. Salary open. 


BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN, 5th yr. L.S. deg. 
Lively bookmobile, city of 83,000, no rural stops. 
Salary $4511-5135, two wks. vac. and usual bene- 
fits, 5-day wk. Driver and 3 assts. Apply to Miss 
Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, Pontiac City Li- 
brary, 47 Williams Street, Pontiac 15, Michigan. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Lib. system with 
two branches. L.S. deg. 5th yr. Salary $4511- 
5135, two wks. vac. and usual benefits, 5-day wk. 
Apply to Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, Pon- 
tiac City Library, 47 Williams Street, Pontiac 15, 
Michigan. 


AUDIO-VISUAL librarian, who will also serve 
part time as Readers’ Assistant, in a public li- 
brary in university town just 45 minutes from 
downtown Chicago. L.S. degree required. Sick 
leave, 4 weeks vacation, excellent municipal pen- 
sion plan. Salary $4200 up. Write Librarian, 
Evanston Public Library, Evanston, Illinois. 


REFERENCE Assistant, librarian I, Oak Park 
(fll.) Public Library. Fine suburban environ- 
ment, town of 65,000, only 25 minutes from 
Chicago’s Loop. Opportunity for professional 
growth and advancement as member of young, 
congenial staff. New building in planning stage. 
Salary range $4200-$4800 with L.S. degree. Will 
also consider qualified person with B.A. degree 
only, salary range $3600-$4200. We will help you 
arrange time to work on L.S. degree while em- 
ployed. Month vacation, liberal sick leave, re- 
tirement. Apply, Lester L. Stoffel, Public Li- 
brary, Oak Park, Illinois. 


HEAD Librarian with L.S. degree for Avon 
Lake (Ohio) Public Library. Library is pro- 
gressive and expanding in community of 8,000 on 
Lake Erie, forty-five minutes from Cleveland 
Public Square. New building under construction. 
Salary depends on qualification. Sick leave, re- 
tirement benefits, and a month vacation. Write 
to Mr. Dean Kelly, 149 Parkwood Dr., Avon 
Lake, Ohio. 


CHIEF, Business and Technology Department. 
Chief, Art and Music Department. Under 45. 
With bachelor’s and L.S. degrees. Beginning 
salary $6000 to $6910 depending on experience 
and background; increasing to approximately 
$7935. Allowance for additional graduate-level 
training. Both positions available October 1. Each 
position: To organize and staff department and 
prepare for extended service when library moves 
into new modern building ready summer 1958. 
Rapidly expanding city of 200,000. Extensive 
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adult education program. Community schools. 
New library will be part of city’s all new edu- 
cational-cultural center, including 2 museums, 
planetarium (under construction), auditorium, 
art institute (under construction), little theater 
(under construction), junior college (in opera- 
tion) and branch of University of Michigan 
(under construction). Unusual and exciting op- 
portunity to plan and develop library service in 
an alert community under ideal conditions. 
4 weeks vacation, 5-day week, sick leave, Social 
Security, and retirement plan. Two hours’ driv- 
ing to Detroit, 4 hours to Michigan’s beautiful 
Upper Peninsula. Apply Ransom L. Richardson, 
Associate Librarian, Flint Public Library, Flint, 
Michigan. 

THE GRACE A. DOW MEMORIAL LI- 
BRARY invites applications for a new position, 
Head of Extension Service. Initial salary $5395, 
automatic increases to $5595 at end of six months, 
to $5795 at end of first year. Two merit increases, 
to $5995 at end of second year, to $6195 at end 
of third year. Library degree and appropriate ex- 
perience required. Direct new City-County book- 
mobile service. New library, described in Li- 
brary Journal 12-1-55, serving 43,000 people. For 
additional information and application, write: 
Personnel Department, City of Midland, Michi- 
gan. 

OPPORTUNITY for graduate of accredited 
library school, in a rapidly growing engineering 
college. Cataloging and/or reference work. Fac- 
ulty status, four-week vacation, sick leave, 
health insurance and retirement. Salary $4500 to 
$5100, dependent on qualifications and experi- 
ence. Apply to: Madeleine Gibson, Librarian, 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 
Houghton, Michigan. 

REFERENCE Librarian for $350,000 new 
building, Chicago suburb. Air conditioned. State 
training and experience. Salary $4000 or more. 
Personnel Chairman, Public Library, Park 
Ridge, Ill. 

COMMUNITY and Group Services Assistant: 
Young, personable recent library school gradu- 
ate, with editorial ability. Opportunity to write 
for educational television, newspapers and jour- 
nals. Dynamic new program in outstanding pub- 
lic library. Social Security, pension, sick leave, 
life insurance, hospitalization, four-week vaca- 
tion, 5 day, 3614 hour week. Without experience, 
$4555-4891. With two to three years’ experience, 
$4897-5692. Apply to Mrs. K. B. Stebbins, Per- 
sonnel Director, Detroit Public Library, 5201 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

LIBRARIAN or library school student for 
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private high school library. Hours 12:00 to 5:00. 
Write Academy, 3951 W. Wilcox St., Chicago 
24, IN. 


southwesi 


ASSISTANT Librarian in a Catholic University. 
L.S. degree necessary. Background in the libera. 
arts desired. Must be able to assume responsi 
bility. Starting salary $4000. Faculty status anc 
increments. Write: Brother Paul Novosal, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University Library, San Antonio 1 
Texas. i 

ASSISTANT ACQUISITION LIBRARIAN 
General duties concerning acquisition by pur 
chase and by gift. Graduate degree in librarian 
ship required. Desire some language ability, par 
ticularly Spanish. Beginning salary $4,400. One 
month vacation, sick leave, 39-hour week, groug 
insurance, state retirement plus federal social 
security. Interesting region with excellent 
climate. To begin July 1, 1957. Apply to David 
Otis Kelley, University Librarian, University ol 
New Mexico, Albuquerque. 

COLLEGE libn. in West. Opening in 1958 for 
young woman cataloger with liberal arts and 
ALA approved degrees. Must be in good health 
and sympathetic to experimenting in simplified 
procedures. Dewey, LC subj. heads and cards 
used. Approx. 3000 titles per year. Sufficient 
student help. Faculty status, 11 mos., all benefits 
including retirement, soc. security, liberal sick 
leave and professional travel allowance, 38 hour 
wk. Min. sal. $4200. Present staff knows of this 
ad. Send complete info. to B 135. 


mountain plains 


HEAD Librarian—population 12,000. Degree and 
experience. Salary open. Write Mrs. W. S. 
Pickerill, 1146 Second Ave., Durango, Colorado. 


pacific northwest 


CHILDREN’S and Rural School Librarian. To 
serve as children’s librarian in central library. 
Supervise book collection for rural schools. 
Ability to drive. L.S. degree required. 40-hour 
week, one month vacation, sick leave and retire- 
ment. Beginning salary $4200, Apply Chairman, 
Library Board of Trustees, Umatilla County Li- 
brary, Pendleton, Oregon. 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, northwest, has ex- 
cellent opportunity for man as General Librarian, 
mostly under direction of head librarian. Varied 
administrative, general, desk and special duties. 
Excellent training and professional development 
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or administrative position. Good beginning 
alary. One month vacation. B 136. 

UNIVERSITY Library Pacific Northwest de- 
ires science and technology reference librarian 
or new divisional Science library. General refer- 
mce ability and experience acceptable in lieu of 
cience background if applicant has predilection 
or reference work in science. Good salary, one 
aonth vacation. Excellent working conditions and 
urroundings. B 137 

ASSISTANT Cataloger for medium-sized col- 
ege, near Sun Valley, Tetons, and Yellowstone. 
deal working conditions in modern building 
1954). 30-day vacation, 10-day sick leave, Social 
security, State retirement plan. Starting salary 
'4500-$4720, depending on education and experi- 
nce. Promotion likely in few years. L.S. degree 
‘ssential, some experience desirable. Position 
pen from July 1; can hold until fall if neces- 
ary. Apply to: Eli M. Oboler, Librarian, Idaho 
itate College, Pocatello, Idaho. 

PIERCE COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY. Book- 
1obile librarian; Driver and clerical provided. 
0-hour, 5-day week, month vacation, social se- 
urity, state retirement, sick leave. Accredited 
ibrary school degree required. Salary open——five 
nnual increments provided. Apply: Mrs. Marion 
» Cromwell, Librarian, 502 South 11th Street, 
‘acoma 2, Washington. 

NEW REGIONAL Library in Pacific North- 
rest needs a Supervisor of work with Children 
t Library Headquarters, eleven stations and on 
wo bookmobiles by September Ist. Beautiful 
ountry surrounded by water and mountain 
anges. One hour by ferry to Seattle. Moderate 
reather. Ideal for an outdoors-woman. Twenty- 
our days annual leave. Social Security and State 
’ension Retirement. Annual increments. Begin- 
ing salary $3900. Contact Evelyn T. Bowen, 
“tsap Regional Library, 612 Fifth Street, 
jremerton, Washington. 


far west 


UUPERVISOR of Acquisitions: open July 1 in 
eautiful Pomona Valley which offers the best 
a southern California living near mountains, 
esert and seashore, 35 miles from Los Angeles 
nd Hollywood. Growing library with alert pro- 
ram in rapidly expanding city of 58,000, culture- 
unded community surrounded by colleges. 
lary $5046-$5916, usual liberal benefits, back- 
ag of A-] library board, new building expected, 
32,000 book budget. We want a top-notch per- 
on, L.S. degree, at least two years’ experience 
n acquisitions, imagination, flexibility, vision, 


drive. Two professional (cataloger and bibliog- 
rapher) and two clerical assistants. Apply to 
Raymond M. Holt, librarian, Pomona Public 
Library, 380 No. Main St., Pomona, California. 

SAN DIEGO offers California living and pro- 
fessional opportunity to trained librarians. Cur- 
rent vacancies in bookmobile service. Salary 
$360 to $417 a month. Employee benefits include 
3 week vacation, promotional opportunities, re- 
tirement plan and social security coverage, sick 
leave, etc. Apply to Miss Fowler, Room 453, 
Civic Center, San Diego, California. 

CATALOGER for liberal arts college, begin- 
ning September, 1957. L.S. degree. Experience 
not necessary. One month vacation plus college 
vacations, faculty status, social security. Write 
Librarian, Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, 
California. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN im attractive col- 
lege town, 187 miles north of Los Angeles. Salary 
$3900-$4200. Usual benefits. Write Librarian, 
Public Library, Visalia, Calif. 

ATTRACTIVE opening: Male or female with 
A.B. and Library Science degree. Work includes 
Reference and Young Adult service and some 
combination of AV programming and publicity 
for residential, non-civil service city. State Re- 
tirement. $4224-$5076. Apply: Public Library, 
South Pasadena, Calif. 

SUPERVISOR of Audio-Visual Services: Sal- 
ary $5046-$5916. Can you replace our top-notch 
man who is leaving us to take an executive posi- 
tion? Calls for an experienced librarian who can 
head vital program of films, art and music for 
progressive Southern California Community. Ex- 
tensive record and film collections, new coopera- 
tive film circuit venture, circulation collection of 
original art by famous southwest artists. Have 
1 technical assistant and page assistance. Apply 
Pomona Public Library, 380 N. Main St., Po- 
mona, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN I. Central Library in County 
System. Beautiful Southern California Residen- 
tial Area. Starting salary $355. Increase to $375 
in 6 months. Graduation from A.L.A. Accredited 
School. Apply Orange County Personnel De- 
partment, 644 N. Broadway, Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia. 

COMBINED city and county library system in 
Central California has openings for profession- 
ally trained librarians. Excellent opportunities 
in an expanding system for those with interest 
and initiative. New salary scale; 40 hour, 5 day 
work week; 12 days sick leave; 12 days vaca- 
tion; state retirement system; and health insur- 
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ance available. Branch Librarian—$4836-5868 ; 
Senior Librarian, Catalog Dept.—$4596-5592; 
Senior Librarian, Extension Dept—$4596-5592 ; 
Junior Librarian, Bookmobile—$4176-5076. For 
application forms and details write Director of 
Library Service, Public Library of Stockton and 
San Joaquin County, Market and Hunter Sts., 
Stockton 2, California. 


hawati 


CHILDREN’S librarians needed for main library 
and bookmobile. Salary $3900-$4428 depending 
upon experience. Accredited library school de- 
gree, U.S. citizenship required. Modern build- 
ings, full program of work with schools. Oppor- 
tunity for participation in book selection, story- 
telling, training programs. Vacation, sick leave, 
retirement benefits. Community theatre, sym- 
phony, art academy, university and year-round 
sports. Apply Librarian, Library of Hawaii, 
Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 

WE NEED a cataloger—who has had at least 
three years of large public library cataloging 
experience, who is willing to accept progressively 
responsible supervisory work leading to job of 
Head Cataloger. If you are interested, are under 
40, a graduate of an accredited library school 
and a U.S. citizen write us giving salary expected, 
your educational and professional experience and 
enclose recent snapshot or photo. Library of 
Hawaii, Honolulu 13. 


canada 


ASSISTANT Librarian, Extension Library, 
University of Alberta, for all aspects of the 
Library’s work, including cataloguing, reference, 
and public relations. Library degree required; 
adult education or related experience desirable. 
Beginning salary $4000-4900, according to quali- 
fications and experience. An unusual opportunity 
for a person with Imagination, initiative and 
energy. Apply in writing, giving age, qualifica- 
tions and experience, addresses of three refer- 
ences, an outline of interests and skills, and en- 
closing a recent photograph, to Department of 
Extension, University of Alberta. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

INTELLIGENT woman, 25, BM, MALS, seeks 
position as music librarian in university, college, 
or large public library. 3 years of experience 
including 2 of supervisory library work in U.S. 
libraries in Germany. Working knowledge of 
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German and French as well as ready knowledg 
of orchestra, chamber music and early keyboar 
literature. Member of ALA and MLA. Prefe 
eastern metropolitan location. B 62-W 

WISH POSITION in University Referenc 
Dept. woman, single, 33, B.A., M.L.S., Exper 
ence of 344 yrs. in public libraries, and 7 yr: 
in University libraries. Prefer East. Availab! 
June 20, 1957. B 63-W 

WOMAN, A.B. & B.S. with a major in librar 
science, work on master’s degree two-thirds con 
pleted, formerly librarian of a senior high schoo 
at present and for past five years director of 
small college library. Prefers college or unive: 
sity library in Midwest. Available about mic 
September, 1957. B 64-W 

WOMAN, B.S.L.S., 38, 16 years varied exper 
ence (County, Public and Technical) desire 
position in Southeast. Immediately available 
B 65-W 

SCHOOL librarian, experienced, seeks ne 
position. Prefer junior high school. B 60-W 

LIBRARIAN, 47, male, MSLS, Columbia, © 
perienced. $5000 plus. Boston or Southern Ne 
England. B 61-W 

WANTED: Part time employment, collegi 
university or special library. Woman, marriet 
B.S.L.S. (1931) additional academic credits. E> 
perience: varied, business, industrial and soci: 
work. Location: S. Penna., or Southern half c 
United States. B 66-W 

WOMAN, A.B.L.S., master’s modern la: 
guages, experience all departments, most rt 
cently assistant librarian small college, intereste 
in position requiring Initiative, imagination, an 
ability to organize. Central states preferre: 
B 67-W 

WOMAN with B.S. degree plus thirty hour 
library science, some graduate work; ten yea 
librarian in large elementary and junior hig 
school; wants school or public library positio 
in Kentucky or Texas. B 68-W 





Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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12 VOLUMES 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


Christendom’s Most Comprehensive 
Commentary 


NOW COMPLETE ... this distinguished com- 
mentary on the entire Bible, the work of 146 of 
the ablest scholars, preachers, and teachers of our 
time. ... Praised by reviewers and readers every- 
where. ... Used every week by thousands through- 
out the English-speaking world. 12 volumes. 
Each, $8.75 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON’ ANNUAL. 
--1958-- 


Third in Abingdon’s series of annual helps on the Inter- 
national Sunday School lessons, for teachers of.adult classes 
... widely praised and accepted by most denominations. . . . 


Text in King James and R.S.V., commentary, teaching sug- 
gestions, special features. Sept. 9. 


OR 
ISIR 
ARANA, 


ABINGDON PRESS E E 2, Tennessee 


In Canada; G, R. Welch Compony, Ltd., Toronto 





: In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


4 Ricture Govers’ 


—— 





There is no denying it — color has assumed 
an important place in our lives — and color 
influences our everyday thoughts, desires and 
actions. Add dramatic design to color and the 
impact is even greater. 


So it is with PICTURE COVERS* -—— Genuine 
Picture Covers* -- which incorporate designs of 
exceptional quality geared particularly to the young 
reader. Combined with permanent brilliant colors 
exclusive to the Picture Cover process and books 
rebound or prebound with these covers become 
outstanding among all others. 


You may rest assured that your books which 
are bound or have been rebound with genuine 
PICTURE COVERS* will get the readership you 
have a right to expect. 

PICTURE COVERS* are obtainable for 18,000 
popular titles and are available from all reputable 


library binders. When you buy PREBOUND books 
or order REBINDING, insist on getting genuine 


PICTURE COVERS* made only in New York City. 
atti 
XG WEL 
6 Kvicture Cover BINDINGS, INC. 
y MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC, IN NEW YORK City* 


20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel, Gi-bralter 8-4901 


World Publishing 
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SEPTEMBER COVER 


Through the gateway of the 
Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin in 
Mexico City, five boys depart 
with books in hand—a scene 
which, with minor changes of 
cast, ts becoming more and more 
familiar throughout the world. 
For more on the Biblioteca Ben- 
Jamin Franklin see page 589 of 
Mexican Librarians’ Association 
First Conference by Robert A. 
Gordillo and Mary D. Parsons. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 
A. L. Remley 
Pat Woolway 








À B U LLETI N Incorporating Public Libraries 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
Washington Office: Hotel Congressional, Washington 3, D.C. 


ARTICLES 


579 Promoting Library Interests Throughout the World, 


Lucile M. Morsch 

585 Canadian Library Association Twelfth Annual Con- 
ference, Elizabeth H. Morton 

587 Mexican Librarians’ Association First Conference, 
Robert A. Gordillo and Mary D. Parsons | 

591 1957 ALA Awards, Citations and Scholarships, Robert 
E. Scudder 

597 The Location of ALA Headquarters 

607 Library Service to an Aging Population, Eleanor 
Phinney 

612 Reaching Out: Bookmobile Service in Brooklyn, 
Dallas R. Shawkey 


Ballot for ALA membership vote on headquarters 
location, facing page 576 
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ing five times faster . . . insure against re- 
copying errors... provide automatic “on 
order" and reserve list files in one operation. 


for as low as $26.00, transportation paid. 


Increasingly Popular with Libraries 
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@ 5” x3” forms are 2-up, perforated in the middle, and interleafed 
with one-time; snap-out carbons. One typing makes 5 copies. 


G AYLORD Standard Multi-Copy 


Book Order Forms 


A stock item, Gaylord Multi-Copy Book l 
Order Forms can be ordered in quantities One Typing Gives You 
as low as 500. Standardization of headings Five Copies 
and flexibility of form fit readily into the P 
requirements of any size library, assuring 
low cost, minimum stock investment and im- WHITE (for dealer) 
mediate delivery on every order. Library 
imprint and additional order symbols may 
be included on orders of 1,000 or more. 


Handy Gaylord forms make book order- PINK for Library 






GREEN workslip or fund copy 


Imprinted forms in, quantities of 1,000 BUFF for temporary catalog card, 


punched to fit catalog drawer, 


Send for free samples and prices. 
Ask for Form No. 555! 
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ALA Headquarters Location 


The petition of the more than two hundred 
throws the question of moving the ALA office 
open to the membership. I hope the move to 
Washington wins, but I do think the relation- 
ship of the professional staff to the member- 
ship may somewhat increase as a problem. If 
it wins, why should not the winter meetings of 
the ALA be held in some of the smaller cities, 
mostly in that large area known as the Middle 
West? It would cost a little more in time and 
money to hold Midwinter in Toledo, Omaha, 
Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, Columbus, Nash- 
ville, Salt Lake City, Oklahoma City—but I be- 
lieve it would be fun (most of the time) and 
seriously worth while, both for the bureaucracy 
and the rank and file. 

PauL Bixver, librarian 

Antioch College 
The proposed move to Washington of the ALA 
Headquarters may well affect the members of the 
Association as much as any action taken in recent 
years and the call for a mail vote by the member- 
ship was desirable. I suggest that there are a few 
points worth consideration which have not so far 
been adequately brought out. 

1. If headquarters are shifted to Washington, 
special care must be used to prevent the Associa- 
tion becoming known as being primarily a lobby- 
ing group; otherwise its influence in many fields 
will be damaged. 

2. Clerical salaries in Washington, because of 
the competition of government agencies, will 
tend, year in and year out, to be higher than else- 
where and the same may well be true for pro- 
fessional salaries. 

3. The complications that will be sure to arise 
in holding the clerical and to a lesser extent the 
professional staff of headquarters together should 
not be underestimated, if the shift is made. 

4. It should not be forgotten that Washington 
seems to be the home of Bureaucracy and the 
undesirable developments that go with it. Con- 
stant efforts have to be made to avoid bureau- 
cratic problems, even in Chicago, and these ef- 
forts should ‘be redoubled if the Washington 
move is made. 

No one of these four points should prevent 
the shift to Washington if the Association mem- 
bers believe that it should be made, but their 
decision should be made with them in mind. It 
is a difficult problem and I hope that there will 


be a large vote and that the members will cast 
their ballots with the good of the Association, 
rather than their personal convenience, as the 
major factor in the action they take. 

Keyes METCALF 


Belmont, Massachusetts 


At the Kansas City Conference I actively sup- 
ported the petition to rescind ALA Council ac- 
tion which, to all intents and purposes, would 
move ALA headquarters to Washington, D.C. The 
petition was signed by the requisite number of 
members and as a result ALA membership will 
be asked to vote on Council’s action. 

In order that the membership may vote in- 
telligently, it is essential that the ALA Bulletin 
present all the known facts in the case, some of 
which have come to light only since publication 
of the Committee’s report (“The Location of 
ALA Headquarters,” ALA Bulletin, May 1957, 
p. 349-62). 

Some of the questions asked by petitioners 
may help to point up the problem: 

l. There is evidence that headquarters of other 
national associations are moving out of Washing- 
ton to escape, for one thing, the disadvantages 
which go with the ubiquitous label of “Washing- 
ton lobbyist.” Even more importantly, in Wash- 
ington, ALA headquarters staff could not avoid 
being sucked further and further into the mael- 
strom of national anl international activities of 
the broadest educational character—to such an 
extent, finally, that important basic services to 
the ALA member might well be lost in the shuffle. 

2. If economy is to be emphasized as a gov- 
erning factor in the proposed move, then greater 
weight should be given to the offer of land on 
the University of Chicago campus or that offered 
by the City of Louisville, Kentucky. 

3. If a move out of the Chicago area is deemed 
necessary, it might be wise to consider the effect 
of another long period of disruption upon an as- 
sociation which has not yet recovered from total 
reorganization. At this fledgling stage, the loss of 
key headquarters personnel attendant upon a dis- 
tant move could be a crippling blow. Why not 
rent usable quarters in Chicago for the time 
being—and consolidate? 

Ransom L. Ricuarpson, director 

Flint (Mich.) Public Library 
I was one of the minority on the council who 
voted for a new headquarters, but against the 
move to Washington. I voted against the move to 
Washington because I was reluctant to see one 
more national headquarters, and especially the 
ALA, become part of the Washington complex. I 
think we would lose something in that move, 
greater than what we would gain by reason of 
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convenience in carrying out certain aspects of the 
Association’s responsibilities. I was therefore 
pleased that the entire membership would have 
an opportunity to vote on the question. 

The vote of the Council was not on a regional 
basis. Many of the western members voted for the 
move to Washington. Actually, for us, Washing- 
ton does not seem much farther away than Chi- 
cago. The question should not be determined on a 
regional basis, and I feel sure that the western 
members of the Association would be entirely 
agreeable to a move to Washington if that seemed 
desirable. 

The Swank Committee did an excellent job and 
submitted a very thoughtful report to which I am 
sure a great deal of weight will be attached by 
the members in their voting. However, I do not 
think that the case against moving to Washing- 
ton’ has been so ably stated and hope that through 
the medium of the Bulletin or in the information 
accompanying the ballot, a better statement of 
the reasons against moving to Washington will 
be submitted for the members’ considerations. 

Whether headquarters stays in Chicago or 
moves to some city other than Washington or 
New York should be dispassionately determined 
by the members with the good of the Association 
and the convenience of all the members in mind. 

There was a suggestion at Kansas City that 
the Association might be able to secure very 
favorable terms of rental of a headquarters 
building in return for locating in a certain city. 
I would hope that such a factor might never be- 
come one in determining the ALA headquarters. 
The generosity that provoked the offer is com- 
mendable, but it should be recognized that the 
Association headquarters is not on the auction 
block. 

BERNARD VAN Horne, librarian 
Portland (Ore.) Library Association 


Materials for Library School Instruction 


It would be greatly appreciated if all public 
libraries would place the library school on their 
mailing lists for annual reports, staff bulletins, 
publicity, news releases, booklists, staff manu- 
als, research reports, contracts, bid specifica- 
tions, bond issue and building publicity, book 
selection manuals, etc. This kind of material is 
useful in our class work. Most of it is posted for 
a time on our public library bulletin board and 
is filed for further use. For the individual public 
library this is one effective way of acquainting 
library school students with your institution. The 
cost of sending this material to the library school 
is only a fraction of what it costs each year to 
send a recruiter. Such material is needed from 
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public libraries of all sizes. 

In order to circumvent teaching personnel 
changes such mail could be addressed to Public 
Library Courses, The Library School, The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
I am sure that all library schools would welcome 
more material from the field. 

FREDERICK WEZEMAN 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Shelving Books by Size—-A Rejoinder 


Permit me to say a few kind words on behalf of 
the classification of books in libraries, so light- 
heartedly discarded by Mr. Rogers in the New 
York Public Library. 

Of course, Mr. Rogers is convincing when he 
says that shelving books by size increases the 
stack capacity. Less convincing is his estimate of 
the increase as 35 per cent. And he is not con- 
vincing about the results of such an arrangement 
as far as the main functions of classification are 
concerned, for the simple reason that he does not 
mention them at all. 

One of the purposes of classification is to 
organize the library, that is, to organize the 
human knowledge stored in the stack; to shape it 
into such a form as to enable a librarian to 
manipulate it at his will; and to control this in- 
tellectual infinitude—to manage it. 

The New York Public Library had an illustra- 
tion of what manageability means, when a few 
years ago the library decided to liquidate its 
collection of medical books by transferring them 
to the library of the Academy of Medicine. There 
was no problem in performing the operation and 
in finding books subject to transfer. The whole 
process was practically reduced to the manual 
labor of taking books, from letter W to W2ZZ, 
from the shelves, packing them in boxes, and 
loading them on trucks. 

Let us assume that at the time of this operation 
the New York Public Library had a fixed loca- 
tion of books, by size. What amount of work 
would be required to find the medical books 
among three or four million volumes? It would 
require the reading of millions of cards in the 
catalog; it would require in many cases the ex- 
amination of books; and the whole procedure 
should be done by a professional staff familiar 
with medical terminology. 

And what about the control of the collection? 
Classification enables a librarian to see at a 
glance at the shelves, or shelf list, which and 
how the various topics are represented in the 
library. How strong is the library collection on 
local history of France, of Bavaria, of the State 
of Michigan? A librarian is not in position to 
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answer these questions if the library arranges the 
books by size. 

The reference value of classification is rather 
its by-product. If such classification as Billings, 
very broad and loose, has some reference value, it 
only shows what a powerful factor in library or- 
ganization is the logical arrangement of books. 

CONSTANTIN VESSELOWSKY 
Middlebury College Library 


Conference Planning 

The American Management Association is a very 
active and dynamic group, and it occurs to me 
there might be good sense in working out an ar- 
rangement with them sometime to let them plan 
and stage an ALA national conference. It would 
be refreshing to see what an informed and inter- 
ested outside group would think of as the 
requisite and profitable components in a national 
conference of librarians, bookmen, trustees and 
friends of libraries. 

It will be responded immediately by some that 
ALA conferences take so much advance plan- 
ning, etc., etc., that such a proposal, even if 
seriously considered, could not bear fruit for five 
or ten years. If so, it is a symptom of what’s 
wrong with our national association (not the 
headquarters staff, bless their patient hearts, but 
us, the members). What think? 

Rosert D. FRANKLIN, director 
Toledo Public Library 


Maintaining Mailing Lists 


You may be interested in a method which 
Nevada Library Association has devised for 
keeping our membership files up to date by use 
of the new multiple-copy paper. We had forms 
printed to our order giving the following infor- 
mation: name of member, mailing address, type 
of membership, name of the library and the posi- 
tion filled, amount of dues paid, and the district 
group in which the member belongs. One copy 
goes to the NLA secretary, one to the chairman 
of the membership committee, one to the chair- 
man of the proper district group, one to the 
office which mails our monthly Nevada Library 
Notes and other pertinent information to mem- 
bers, and the original is filed by the NLA 
treasurer. 

We find this method much more satisfactory 
than sending carbons of typed lists as we form- 
erly did. The originator of this unique paper 
deserves to climb to fame and fortune in true 
Horatio Alger fashion for his contribution to- 
ward simplifying inter-office communication. 

GLENN ROBERTSON, treasurer 
Nevada Library Association 












You, too, can be a 


PROFESSIONAL 
SIGN MAKER! 


Every member of the library staff 
can be a “professional” sign maker 
with Demco Sign Cabinet. It’s easy, 








- quick, economical to make your own 


signs with these Demco sign letters. 
Simply follow these 3 easy steps for 
attractive: signs ... in minutes! 


1. Apply moistened gummed letters 
to handy ‘‘mounting strips.” 


2. Each cut strip becomes a line in 
your sign. 


3. Arrange completed moistened 
lines on background card, 


Send for prices and illustrated folder 

.. save time and money ... make 
your own signs with letters from 
Demco Sign Cabinet! 


D E M C O 
SIGN CABINET 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


2130 Fordem Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
89 Wallace Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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"A11 members of the Association shall 
have the right to'vote..." Bylaws of the ALA 


The location of ALA Headquarters is to be decided by the mem- 
bership» ballot for your use appears on the page opposite., 


Background information appears in this issue, beginning on page 
597. You will surely want to review also the Report of the Sub- 
committee of the Executive Board which appeared in the May 1957 
ALA Bulletin. This issue (September) gives you an account of 
Council action at Kansas City and an article from the petitioners. 
The situation briefly is as follows: The Executive Board, by a 
majority action, voted in favor of the move to Washington and 
recommended adoption of its report by Council. Council, at 
Kansas City in June, voted in favor of Washington as the head- 
quarters location. Following this action by the Council, a 

group of members acting in accordance with provisions in the 

ALA Constitution petitioned for a mail vote of the membership 

to set aside the action of Council. The Executive Board arranged 
for the mail vote to be conducted through a ballot in the ALA 
Bullétin. 


YOU are now to make the decision - but ONLY if you VOTE. I 
should like, on behalf of the Officers and the Executive Board, 
to urge each member of the Association to vote on this very in- 
portant question. Unless you do so, you will miss your oppor- 
tunity to help make the decision. By exercising your right to 
vote you will make the voice of the individual member heard and 
you will contribute to-the democratic process which, in the 
end, is more important to ALA than the location of its head- 
quarters. In order for there to be a membership decision, one 
way or another, at least one-fourth of the membership (approxi- 
mately five thousand) must vote. Institutional members, as well 
as personal members, have the right to vote., Don't overlook 
this if you are the head of a library. 


IT'S UP TO YOU. However the vote goes, let's not let it be 


said that the membership of ALA failed to exercise its rights 
and failed to carry out its obligations. 


Sia (gt 


David H. Clift 
Executive Secretary 
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American Library Association 


THIS 1S THE ONLY 


OFFICIAL MAIL BALLOT 


On the Location of ALA Headquarters 


(THE POSTCARDS SENT TO MEMBERS IN MID-AUGUST CALLED ATTENTION TO 
THIS OPPORTUNITY TO VOTE-—-THE POSTCARD CANNOT BE USED AS A BALLOT). 









On June 24, 1957, the ALA Council voted at Kansas City to adopt the follow- 
ing recommendation of the Executive Board Subcommittee on Headquarters 
Location: 


“That the new headquarters be located in downtown or near- 
downtown Washington, provided a suitable arrangement can 
be made at reasonable cost. If it cannot, that a new Chicago 
site be sought.” 


Pursuant to Article IV, Section 4(c) of the Constitution of the American 
Library Association, a petition signed by 217 members of the Association has 
been duly filed, requesting a mail vote of the ALA membership for the pur- 
pose of setting aside the above action of Council. In a mail vote, a majority 
vote in which one-fourth of the membership has voted is necessary to set 
aside an action of Council. 

Dav H. Curt, Executive Secretary 


PLEASE CAST YOUR YOTE BY COMPLETING THE BALLOT FORM PROVIDED BELOW AND MAIL TO: 


Mrs. Carma Zimmerman, Chairman of the Committee of Tellers 
California State Library 

P.O. Box 2037 

Sacramento 9, California 


I vote to set aside the action of Council approving the recommendation of the 
Executive Board Subcommittee that the new headquarters be located down- 
town or near-downtown Washington, provided a suitable arrangement can 
be made at reasonable cost. . : ee 


[This is a vote in favor of Chicago as the headquarters location. ] 


I vote to sustain the action of Council approving the recommendation of the 
Executive Board Subcommittee that the new headquarters be located in down- 
town or near-downtown Washington, provided a suitable arrangement can 
be made at reasonable cost. ....... 2i ua E 


[ This is a vote in favor of Washington as the headquarters location. ] 





THIS BALLOT MUST BE POSTMARKED NOT LATER THAN OCTOBER 15, 1957, TO BE COUNTED 


Ze TEAR OUT AND MAIL. Tho magazine will mo? bo dofacod. A duplicate ballot follows. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


OFFICIAL MAIL BALLOT 


On the Location of ALA Headquarters 


On June 24, 1957, the ALA Council voted at Kansas City to adopt the follow- 
ing recommendation of the Executive Board Subcommittee on Headquarters 
Location: 


“That the new headquarters be located in downtown or near- 
downtown Washington, provided a suitable arrangement can 
be made at reasonable cost. If it cannot, that a new Chicago 
site be sought.” 


Pursuant to Article IV, Section 4(c) of the Constitution of the American 
Library Association, a petition signed by 217 members of the Association has 
been duly filed, requesting a mail vote of the ALA membership for the pur- 
pose of setting aside the above action of Council. In a mail vote, a majority 
vote in which one-fourth of the membership has voted is necessary to set 
aside an action of Council. 

Davin H. CLIFT 

Executive Secretary 


PLEASE CAST YOUR VOTE BY COMPLETING THE BALLOT FORM PROVIDED BELOW AND MAIL TO: 


Mrs, Carma Zimmerman, Chairman of the Committee of Tellers 
California State Library 
P.O. Box 2037 


Sacramento 9, California 





I vote to set aside the action of Council approving the recommendation of the 
Executive Board Subcommittee that the new headquarters be located in down- 
town or near-downtown Washington, provided a suitable arrangement can 
be made at reasonable cost. ......... eet Tore ets re ee C] 


[This is a vote in favor of Chicago as the headquarters location. ] 


I vote to sustain the action of Council approving the recommendation of the 
Executive Board Subcommittee that the new headquarters be located in down- 
town or near-downtown Washington, provided a suitable arrangement can 
be made at reasonable cost ...-0.e.sscceeeescecccceeeussseececesesees Lil 


[This is a vote in favor of Washington as the headquarters location. ] 





THIS BALLOT MUST BE POSTMARKED NOT LATER THAN OCTOBER 15, 1957, TO BE COUNTED 


This duplicate of the ballot bound into all copies of this magazine mailed to 
ALA members is included so that members may vote without defacing their 
copies of the ALA Bulletin. This page cannot be used as a ballot. 
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Mee ceanaanennayare . 


When was it published? 


What facts were revealed? 


Here's the fast way 


to find out 





When you are searching for information 
that you know is buried in your news files, do 
you often have to keep looking and looking? 


That’s a sure sign you need The New York 
Times Index. Each twice-a-month issue is 
packed with over 20,000 news references, 
arranged alphabetically under thousands of 
different headings. Whether your research 
concerns a person, situation, or event... 
whether it relates to government, politics, 
international relations, business, finance, 
science, law, education, or some other sphere 
of activity...the Index shows you how to 
find the published facts quickly in your file 
of The New York Times. 


Can you use The Index independently of 
The Times? Yes—for the date at the end of 
each news reference suggests when the story 
may have appeared in other publications. 
But more important than that are the thou- 
sands of news summaries in every issue of 
The Index. These skillfully written digests 
give so many essential facts that your re- 
search is often ended then and there. 


As The New York Times Index is a non- 
profit service, it is available to libraries at a 
very low price. For only $45, you can have a 
full year’s subscription to the twice-a-month 
editions. And by investing only $25 more 
($70 in all) you can have your subscription 
include the big cumulative Annual Volume 
of the Index. But if you want the recently 
published 1956 edition, you will have to act 
promptly. Only a few copies are left. 


The cost of an Index subscription is repaid 
over and over by the time and effort it saves 
you, so why not get your order in without 
further delay? Your subscription will start 
as soon as we hear from you. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 
229 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y: 
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PROMOTING LIBRARY INTERESTS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Miss Morsch’s inaugural address as president 
of ALA was delivered at the third General 
Session of the Kansas City Conference, June 
25. 


Size and strength carry with them certain re- 
sponsibilities. Whether the size and strength 
is that of the biggest boy on the playground, 
the 30-ton truck on the highway, the biggest 
corporation in the country, or the most power- 
ful nation on earth, these factors of size and 
strength require their possessor to be aware 
of his position and consequent responsibilities. 
The American Library Association, as the 
largest and most influential organization of li- 
brarians and friends of libraries that the 
world has ever known, is no exception. Our 
charter, as revised in 1942, states our pur- 
pose as that “of promoting library interests 
throughout the world.” It follows, then, that 
in international affairs we must play an active 
role regardless of the fact that this act is 
only one in our multi-ring circus. 

The story of the participation of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and of individual 
members of the association in the development 
of libraries and library services abroad is a 
long and impressive one. It needs to be 
brought to the attention of the association 
and especially to that of our younger members 
with some frequency; but unfortunately the 
events in that story are too numerous to per- 
mit retelling on an occasion such as this. 
Flora Belle Ludington has published an ex- 
cellent summary of the history, entitled “The 
American contribution to foreign library es- 
tablishment and rehabilitation.”? Suffice it to 
repeat here that these activities cover the en- 
tire history of the ALA, since its first meeting 
in 1876 which was attended by a single for- 
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eign librarian, from Leeds, England, and was 
followed immediately, the next year, by an 
international conference in London at which 
the Library Association was founded. They 
have included international cooperation in the 
techniques basic to our own library service, 
from the humble beginnings of the stand- 
ardization of the size of catalog cards, and 
have dealt with cataloging rules, interlibrary 
loans, exchange of publications, union cata- 
logs, and microreproduction, They have in- 
cluded the rehabilitation of libraries after both 
world wars, the establishment of new libraries 
and library schools, from the Paris Library 
School in the twenties to the new school in 
Ankara, and advisory assistance in many parts 
of the world that has covered problems of 
techniques, resources, services, the planning 
of library buildings, and library education. 
These various contributions to library de- 
velopment—in this country as well as abroad 
—-have been made through the work of indi- 
viduals on their own or as representatives of 
the ALA in international associations and 
congresses or on international committees; 
they have been made by various ALA commit- 
tees, particularly the International Relations 
Committee (which was succeeded by the In- 
ternational Relations Board and is now the 
International Relations Committee again) ; 
and they have been made by paid help in 
the ALA International Relations Office which 
was supported for a few years in the forties 
by foundation and federal government funds. 
Last February, Jack Dalton, director of a new 


*¥In Carnovsky, Leon, ed., International Aspects 
of Librarianship. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1954. 124 p. (Papers presented before the 
eighteenth annual conference of the Graduate Li- 
brary School of the University of Chicago.) 
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ALA International Relations Office reported 
to the ALA Council on the establishment 
and program of that office. 

Let me review here what Mr, Dalton re- 
ported in order to emphasize what the office 
is not. First of all, this office is concerned 
with education for librarianship; the specific 
assignment of the director is “to study and 
investigate the state of library development 
and the need for library education in vari- 
ous parts of the world.” The director will then 
develop proposals for foundations and gov- 
ernment agencies for the establishment of 
library schools and other forms of library 
education in countries where this sort of as- 
sistance seems necessary. The scope of this 
project is limited to Asia, Latin America, the 
Middle East, and Africa. 

Obviously, our new International Relations 
Office is not set up to function as the general 
liaison of the American Library Association 
for the manifold international relations and 
responsibilities of the association. This office 
cannot, in its present framework, concern 
itself with the development of library inter- 
ests of all kinds throughout the world. Yet 
these interests are sharp and the ALA has a 
very real responsibility to play a more active 
role than it ever has in the past in the whole 
field of international relations. 

I support this statement of our responsi- 
bility, by the declared policy of the United 
States government 
to work with other countries to help develop 
societies marked by human welfare and a ris- 
ing standard of living . .. for the creation of 
conditions under which men and women every- 
where can look forward to not only making a 
better living but also better lives. 


It would be a poor librarian who would not 
immediately relate this statement to the need 
to improve libraries and library services 
throughout the world. We believe that this 
policy can be carried out in the most effective 
manner only by working with other countries 
to help them develop good library services; 
we believe that librarians are needed to assist 
in executing this policy. 

The federal government has recognized the 
place of libraries and librarians in carrying 
out its foreign policy: through the establish- 
ment of American information libraries 
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abroad, through the inclusion of library serv- 
ices and resources in its technical assistance 
programs, through its international exchange 
of persons program, through its support of 
Unesco, and in other ways. In every one of 
these areas, however, the cause of libraries 
and librarianship could be furthered by more 
active participation on the part of the or- 
ganized library profession in the United 
States. 

Let us look, for example, at the technical 
assistance programs. In spite of the fact that 
there can be no disagreement that the techni- 
cal personnel on a special mission abroad need 
library resources at hand and should in every 
case be able to leave behind them when they 
return, at least the nucleus of a library col- 
lection in their special subject field, only a 
very small part of the programs are planned 
with library services in mind. The Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration works 
through the Office on International Projects 
Abroad of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, to arrange for educational and sponsor- 
ing organizations to execute specific programs 
of technical assistance. In the spring of 1957 
there were 84 contracts with 53 or 54 Ameri- 
can universities to join with specific foreign 
universities in technical assistance programs. 
In only a very few of these was a library func- 
tion written into the contract. Where were 
the librarians in all the other American uni- 
versities when contracts were prepared in their 
institutions to take on responsibilities in sister 
institutions abroad? 

Or look at the exchange of persons program 
which has become a major instrument in the 
attainment of United States foreign policy ob- 
jectives and is an inseparable part of techni- 
cal assistance. From eight to twelve thou- 
sand visitors from abroad are coming to this 
country each year through federal programs, 
providing exchange of ideas and promoting 
mutual understanding between the United 
States and other nations. These eight to twelve 
thousand individuals are chosen from all the 
professions and occupations as representative 
citizens from their countries and from among 
the opinion-makers abroad; educators, jour- 
nalists, editors, radio station operators, legis- 
Jators, etc. Librarians have been included, but 
not in a number commensurate with the op- 
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portunities that librarians should have to use 
their new ideas in the service of their com- 
munities. 

There is every reason to believe that initia- 
tive on the part of the ALA would be wel- 
comed by the Department of State in its 
search for the best ways to carry out this part 
of the government’s program. That the Depart- 
ment of State officials are receptive to ideas 
was demonstrated when they were approached 
by two librarians, acting as individuals, to 
suggest a program which would result in 
bringing selected foreign librarians to the 
United States for a full year. This is the pro- 
gram that is now in operation under the joint 
sponsorship of the Department of State, the 
Special Libraries Association and the Ameri- 
can Library Association, about which I shall 
have something more to say a little later. The 
exchange of persons program requires direc- 
tion in which the ALA should be participat- 
ing. The federal government recognizes its 
own limitations in carrying out its foreign 
policy, particularly in the fields of cultural 
affairs. In an invitation to participate in a 
White House conference in June 1956, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said 


Clearly, there will never be enough diplomats 
and information officers at work in the world 
to get the job done without help from the rest 
of us. Indeed, if our American ideology is 
eventually to win out... it must have the ac- 
tive support of thousands of independent pri- 
vate groups and institutions and of millions of 
Americans, acting through person-to-person 
communication... 


and the President has repeatedly emphasized 
his support of this people-to-people rather 
than government-to-government contact. 
Aside from the duty to see that there is an 
increase of librarians in the exchange of per- 
sons program, librarians have a particular 
responsibility to participate in the program- 
ming of the visits of all the other foreign vis- 
itors invited to the United States by our gov- 
ernment. Relatively few of them have ever had 
the experience of seeing a good public library, 
or a school library, or have any conception at 
all of the qualifications required for a pro- 
fessional librarian. Each comes with the hope 
of learning as much as he can about life in 
America and particularly about those institu- 


tions that are most influential in providing 
the good life for all the people. We should 
seize every opportunity, through a planned 
program, to make these people, most of whom 
are leaders in their own communities, friends 
of libraries. It does little good for us to en- 
courage students in foreign countries to come 
to our library schools, or indeed for us to 
help them establish such schools in their own 
countries, if there is no appreciation at home 
of the meaning of library service, no climate 
in which libraries can grow. I know that in 
some of our communities an increasing 
amount of time and energy is being devoted 
to helping foreign visitors achieve their aims 
in the United States. Many colleges and uni- 
versities have special advisers to counsel for- 
eign students. What effort is being made to 
insure that these visitors and students are 
shown what our libraries are doing? There 
were almost 40,000 foreign students in the 
United States this year and close to a thou- 
sand visiting faculty members. How many of 
them will be returning home with an appre- 
ciation of libraries? Here is perhaps our most 
fertile soil for planting seeds of interest in 
libraries and for recruiting promising librari- 
ans for service in their native countries. Per- 
haps some of them might have been per- 
suaded to stay here for an additional year to 
attend one of our library schools. How many, 
if any, will have even thought of it? 

This people-to-people program provides an 
opportunity for almost all of us to participate 
as individuals in carrying out our govern- 
ment’s foreign policy. If you believe, as I do, 
that the American library is one of our coun- 
try’s most priceless possessions, with a gospel 
of service to be spread around the world by 
every possible means, to make this world a 
better place to live in and to further the 
causes of international understanding and 
international peace, you will find ways of your 
own to do your part in foreign countries or 
at home to spread that gospel. 

Some of us may be inclined to take our li- 
brary philosophy too much for granted, un- 
aware that libraries can be used for purposes 
other than the educational, informational, and 
recreational purposes that we assign to them. 
The fact is that in some countries libraries are 
used as tools of the state, not to develop the 
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whole man or to provide information on all 
subjects and all sides of subjects but to insure 
that a reader gets only those materials which 
present what those in power want him to read. 
We see a review of an introductory textbook 
for graduate students of library science from 
a country with such a philosophy and find that 
a library should have two catalogs, one to be 
freely accessible to every reader in the library, 
containing only those works which warrant 
active dissemination, and the other, recording 
all the library’s holdings, to which admission 
is permitted only as an exception and only for 
research purposes. Such a review reveals an 
approach to librarianship that is repulsive to 
us and spurs us on to international activity 
on behalf of the system we champion. 

The support of Unesco through the United 
States National Commission for Unesco is 
another activity of the government that needs 
our organized support. From the establish- 
ment of this commission in 1946, the ALA 
has had a representative on it, appointed by 
the Secretary of State upon recommendation 
of the association. This appointee has always 
been an able representative of the library pro- 
fession but it has been more in name than in 
fact that he was a representative of the asso- 
ciation because he has not had the backing 
of a working group that was seriously study- 
ing what Unesco has proposed to do or should 
be undertaking in its work for libraries. I do 
not belittle our International Relations Com- 
mittee, which has always been made up of 
able members of the association, and with 
which our representative on the U.S. National 
Commission for Unesco has worked most 
closely. But this is an activity that should be 
engaging many minds in the association 
through channels of communication that do 
not now exist. Any librarian who studies the 
activities of Unesco in the development of 
libraries and bibliographical services during 
its first ten years will view its accomplish- 
ments with pride, but it must be remembered, 
as Verner Clapp pointed out in the Library 
Journal last November, that these accomplish- 
ments were achieved without the assistance of 
the organized library profession in the United 
States. We take great satisfaction in the in- 
clusion in the first article of Unesco’s Consti- 
tution of aims to “assure the conservation and 
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protection of the world’s inheritance of books” 
and “give the people of all countries access to 
the printed and published material produced 
by any of them.” We are proud of Unesco’s 
public library manifesto which proclaims 
Unesco’s belief in the public library as a liv- 
ing force for popular education and for the 
growth of international understanding, and 
thereby for the promotion of peace. We are 
proud that Unesco has deeds as well as these 
fine words to its credit in support of public 
libraries: the five international conferences 
on public libraries, in England, Sweden, Bra- 
zil, Nigeria, and India; the study tours of 
Asiatic and African librarians to Europe and 
the United States; the exciting pilot public li- 
braries in New Delhi and Medellin, Colom- 
bia; in fact, all of Unesco’s assistance through- 
out the world not only to create and improve 
libraries but to create the conditions in which 
libraries can flourish. If Unesco is to continue 
to act on behalf of libraries we cannot ex- 
pect its secretariat to dream up all the ideas 
that it needs. The United States as a member 
of this great international organization must 
contribute its share. How is this possible, I 
ask, without the active participation of the 
national association of librarians which speaks 
for the profession ? 

There is another international organization 
which we have sadly neglected. I speak of the 
International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions, or IFLA, of which the ALA is not only 
a member but one of the parents. It was 
founded in 1927 as a result of activities at 
three conferences: the ALA’s fiftieth anniver- 
sary conference in 1926 which was attended 
by many foreign librarians, the International 
Congress of Librarians and Bibliophiles held 
in Prague the same year, and the Library As- 
sociation’s fiftieth anniversary conference in 
Edinburgh in 1927. It has had an ALA repre- 
sentative on its governing committee or coun- 
cil from the beginning, but here again a rep- 
resentative without backstopping cannot be 
effective. So little interest has been shown in 
the United States in the work of JFLA that 
within the last year the ALA Executive Board 
considered a proposal by one of its members 
that the ALA should discontinue its member- 
ship in this international association on the 
ground that the money could be better spent 
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in some other way! It is axiomatic that what 
a member of any organization gets in return 
from his membership is directly related to 
what he puts into it. Here is the richest asso- 
ciation of librarians in the whole world firmly 
convinced that it represents librarianship in 
its most highly developed state, selfishly con- 
sidering not to share the modest expenses of 
the only general international association of 
librarians and not to share its knowledge and 
experience with colleagues in other countries. 

It is perhaps incredible that librarians, of 
all professional people, should have to guard 
against provincialism. Our research libraries 
depend upon the world’s literature for their 
greatness and have daily contacts with indi- 
viduals and institutions abroad. I shall not 
labor the obvious. Yet, is it not possibly pro- 
vincialism and self-satisfaction that explains in 
part the small number of librarians who apply 
each year for Fulbright grants? So few have 
been these applications that only 45 such 
grants have been awarded in the library field 
in the nine years of the Fulbright program— 
and these include both the grants for research 
and those for teaching and practicing li- 
brarianship. Among those who have applied 
have been too many who looked upon a Ful- 
bright grant as an opportunity for a free 
European holiday rather than a golden op- 
portunity to study librarianship in one of its 
many aspects. I daresay that more familiarity 
with the creative thinking of some of the 
leaders in the library profession in England 
and on the Continent would change this at- 
titude. I am reminded of the many articles ap- 
pearing in the British journals in recent years 
on the theory of classification, chiefly the 
work of 14 members of the Classification Re- 
search Group, which has been meeting in 
London since 1952. And of the wistful com- 
ment of a foreign visitor in my office last year 
who was just completing a visit to the United 
States that had permitted him to visit some 
of our outstanding public libraries. He spoke 
enthusiastically of what he had seen and then 
proudly but modestly compared the circula- 
tion per capita in his own library with that 
of one of our best libraries. His library had 
a circulation per capita which almost equalled 
the highest in the United States, although it 
had only a small fraction of the staff. 


Perhaps it is not a superiority complex that 
keeps our number of Fulbright applicants 
low, but that hard-to-distinguish opposite, an 
inferiority complex—a rather well-deserved 
inferiority complex—tresulting from our in- 
competence in foreign languages, Time was, I 
believe, when our library schools uniformly 
required for admission a reading knowledge 
of French and German. Librarians as a group 
could be expected to have at least an ele- 
mentary knowledge of foreign languages and 
an interest in acquiring more. Through the 
years this requirement has been reduced or 
eliminated. A recent study of library school 
catalogs showed that 26 of the accredited li- 
brary schools in the United States now require 
a reading knowledge of only one modern lan- 
guage. Since this requirement is generally 
interpreted as two years of college study or 
10-12 semester hours it is obvious that the 
requirement is merely perfunctory. How much 
are we losing in our international relation- 
ships because of this fact? 

We are letting slip through our fingers at 
the present time innumerable opportunities 
to assist us in fulfilling our international re- 
sponsibilities as librarians, for lack of organi- 
zation and staffing in the ALA. We are not 
set up to take full advantage of the Depart- 
ment of State’s cooperation in our Jointly- 
Sponsored Program for Foreign Librarians. 
The Department is prepared to share expenses 
with American libraries to bring highly se- 
lected foreign librarians to work in those li- 
braries for an ]]-month period for the mutual 
advantage of the library, the visitor, and the 
development of libraries in his home land. 
This program is being sponsored by the Inter- 
national Relations Committees of the ALA 
and the Special Libraries Association and so 
far has been responsible for invitations to nine 
fine young librarians from Viet Nam, Israel, 
Chile, Sweden, Spain, India, Brazil and the 
Philippines, but it needs two things to make 
it most effective: increased participation on 
the part of many American libraries and a 
secretariat. The latter would stimulate the 
former and would develop the program to a 
point where it served as an important influ- 
ence in the development of libraries through- 
out the world. 

Such a secretariat should be a clearing 
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house for all our international activities. It 
should be prepared to advise or refer to the 
appropriate people inquirers in this country 
and abroad who have problems which are now 
being answered, often unsatisfactorily, after 
long delays—problems related to exchange of 
librarians, to study opportunities, to refugee 
librarians and other non-citizens seeking an 
opportunity in the United States where their 
talents can be used most profitably for the 
common good. It should continue as a point 
of contact for foreign librarians who have 
visited the United States as students or ex- 
change visitors. 

This secretariat should also serve as liaison 
with government agencies and private organi- 
zations and institutions able and willing to ad- 
vance the cause of libraries throughout the 
world. We have played much too passive a 
role in this sphere. Throughout our history 
many of our greatest contributions to library 
development abroad have come as a result of 
initiative taken by foundations or other agen- 
cies who have called upon us to serve. It is 
time that we took more initiative in stimu- 
lating support for services we know are 
needed. , 

This is not a job for an International Re- 
lations Office alone, but for the whole associa- 
tion, aided in carrying out ideas in every 
phase of our activity by the secretariat of that 
office. I shall mention just two examples of 
specific problems that are crying for atten- 
tion. First, librarians throughout the world 
are awaiting the new edition of the ALA Cata- 
loging Rules. Are we keeping their needs in 
mind? Do we recognize the advantages that 
would accrue to us as well as to them if we 
could extend the international standardization 
of cataloging rules beyond that envisaged by 
the first edition in 1908 and lost in the sec- 
ond edition? We might even take a gentle 
step forward by educating our public—and 
ourselves—to accept vernacular place names 
in our catalogs. We were surprised when we 
visited some Latin American libraries a few 
years ago to find our catalog entries for New 
York adapted to read Nueva York. We should 
not have been surprised. In the United States, 
we use Leghorn, not Livorno, Munich, not 
München, Florence, not Firenze, in spite of 
the fact that these Anglicized names came into 
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being when communications were in a rela- 
tively primitive state. When a new place name 
comes into the news today we do not want to 
be confused by a reporter’s anglicized form 
of it. Second, hardly a month goes by but we 
learn of librarians abroad who are struggling 
with the Dewey Decimal Classification, try- 
ing to overcome its American emphasis and 
point of view to make it applicable in their 
own libraries. The ALA should see that this 
problem is studied in preparation for the 
17th edition. 

We should not wait until 1960 when we 
meet in Montreal and then proclaim our great 
interest in international library affairs. We 
shall be meeting next summer in San Fran- 
cisco, a city of our own that should make us 
aware of our international responsibilities. 
The needs are obvious, the opportunities are 
now. To fulfill these responsibilities which 
emanate from the very strength and position 
of the American Library Association is a re- 
sponsibility of each of us. I call on all our 
members, all of our committees and divisions 
to do the soul-searching, the thinking, and the 
doing—yes, to do the doing! 





ELEANOR PHINNEY MADE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
OF ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


Eleanor Phinney, who has been a member of 
the ALA headquarters staff since 1955, has 
been appointed Executive Secretary of the 
new ALA Adult Services Division. For an 
earlier story about her see the ALA Bulletin 
for December, 1955, page 605. 

As research assistant in the Office for Adult 
Education and consultant in the Library-Com- 
munity Project, Miss Phinney has worked on 
a number of statistics-gathering and biblio- 
graphic projects, among them the survey on 
library services to the aging (see her article 
in this issue), and the first compilation of an- 
nual statistics of films in public libraries (see 
“A-V Circuit,” also in this issue}. One of the 
functions of the Adult Services Division will 
be to stimulate and approve future projects 
of the Office for Adult Education. 

Miss Phinney’s book, Library Adult Edu- 
cation in Action, was published by ALA last 
year. 
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CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
TWELFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


by Elizabeth H. Morton 


Miss Morton is Executive Secretary of the 
Canadian Library Association, 





“Library Resources—Books, Films, Music and 
Librarians” was the topic of the twelfth an- 
nual conference of the Canadian Library As- 
sociation—Association canadienne des Bib- 
liothéques, held in Victoria, British Columbia, 
June 11-15, 1957. A total of 401 delegates 
registered. 

The conference opened on Tuesday, June 
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a thoughtful address on “Books and Reading 
in the Modern Community.” Citizens of Vic- 
toria had been invited to attend and the occa- 
sion was a gala one. 

Wednesday, June 12, saw all the delegates 
united in Victoria for panels and discussion 
groups on the conference topic under the 
leadership of Dr. Leon Carnovsky, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago. 
“Books, Films and Music” were dealt with on 
Wednesday and “Librarians” on Thursday. 





A gathering at the recent Book Fair in Victoria, British Columbia, are right to left: Stuart Keate, 
publisher of the Victoria Times; John Archer, Legislative Library of Saskatchewan, Regina; Mrs. 
Stuart Keate; Mr. Maurice Boone, Legislative Library of New Brunswick, Fredericton; Mrs. Muriel 
Ffoulkes, O’Kanagan Regional Library, Kelowna; Mlle Héléne Grenier, Montreal Catholic School 


Commission Library. 


ll, with an Architecture and Building Work- 
shop in Vancouver and a Book Fair in Vic- 
toria. The workshop visited several of the 
Vancouver Public Library’s branches in the 
morning, toured the almost completed main 
building in the afternoon, and held its final 
discussion session in this building’s Audito- 
rium. 

The Book Fair was opened by Mr. Stuart 
Keate, publisher of the Victoria Times, with 


The twenty discussion groups reported to Dr. 
Carnovsky, who summed up their findings in 
a masterly address at the concluding session 
on Saturday, June 15th. 

The conference was a working one and out 
of it came a renewed sense of purpose and a 
lively program for the coming year. The 
eight sections and many of the 38 special com- 
mittees of the Association met during the 
Conference to consider the year’s work, plan 
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for 1957-58, and hear speakers and discus- 
sions on the conference topic as applied to 
their special interest. 

The ALA-CLA Liaison Committee spon- 
sored an informal luncheon convened by Mr. 
Neal Harlow, University of British Columbia, 
acting for the chairman, Dr. Andrew Horn. 
Dr. Carnovsky and Mr. James Pilton, Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and [mmigration Library, 
Ottawa, discussed recruitment plans and other 
problems of mutual concern to both ALA and 
CLA. Miss Elizabeth Gillanders, Vancouver 
Public Library, demonstrated by example an 
introduction suitable to a group of university 
or collegiate students for the film The Librar- 
ian (produced by Crawley Films for CLA). 
The film then had its premiére, following 
which Miss Gillanders concluded her demon- 
stration and spoke to the conference regard- 
ing the problems faced in preparing the 
script and producing the film. At this meeting 
a telegram from the Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal, was read welcoming ALA and CLA 
to the joint conference to be held there in 1960. 


Resolutions were passed— 

Congratulating the Canada Council on its 
establishment and offering the cooperation of 
CLA in the fulfillment of its purposes. 

Endorsing the decision of the Association’s 
Council to submit a brief to the Canada 
Council requesting financial aid for scholar- 
ships, fellowships, a decennial cumulation of 
the Canadian Index to Periodicals and Docu- 
mentary Films, and to assist in completing 
the program for the microfilming of rare and 
valuable Canadian newspapers. 

Pledging every member to support the As- 
sociation’s recruitment programme actively 
for the next five years. i 

Instructing the Council to set up a special 
committee to study the problem of federal 
aid to libraries in Canada. 

Requesting the National Library of Canada 
to resume publication of Part II, Canadiana, 
to include all Federal Government Documents 
published since January 1, 1957. 

Requesting the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration to reintroduce the TV program Hid- 
den Pages. 

- In addition, the Council ordered forwarded 
to the Government of Canada a recommenda- 
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tion that provision be made in the Elections 
Act to extend existing provisions for advance 
polls to permit members attending conferences 
to exercise their franchise. Because of attend- 
ing this conference some 350 librarians and 
trustees lost their opportunity to vote in one 
of Canada’s most memorable elections, 


The twelfth annual conference met in one 
of the world’s beauty spots and was fortunate 
in having moderately good weather. An after- 
noon of meetings and relaxation was spent at 
the Canadian Services College, where a buffet 
supper was tendered by the Grolier Society. 
The government and people of British Colum- 
bia were ‘host at a memorable banquet pre- 
sided over by the Minister of Education, 
Hon. L. R. Peterson, at which Professor Stan- 
ley Read, University of British Columbia, in 
a witty address brought to life eighteenth- 
century “Grub Street and Paternoster Row.” 
The trustees were entertained at luncheon in 
the famous Butchart Gardens by the Victoria 
Public Library Board. World Book-Childcraft 
Ltd. were hosts at a tea in the foyer of the 
Empress Hotel; British Columbia Library As- 
sociation at a coffee party to the conference at 
the Book Fair; Vancouver Public Library 
Board at a luncheon to the workshop; Miss 
Hazel King at a picnic to the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Children’s Librarians; and Vic- 
toria College at a coffee party for the Col- 
lege and University Librarians. 

Conference plans were under the chairman- 
ship of the Association’s president, Miss Mary 
Donaldson, Provincial Library of Saskatche- 
wan, Regina. Local liaison was channelled 
through the president of the BCLA, Miss Mu- 
riel Laing, Victoria Public Library, and the 
past-president, Mr. Willard Ireland, Provin- 
cial Librarian of British Columbia. 

The Association’s officers for 1957-58 are: 
president, Alberta Letts, Nova Scotia Provin- 
cial Library, Halifax; first vice-president and 
president-elect, Robert Blackburn, University 
of Toronto Library; second vice-president, 
Jean-Charles Bonenfant, Bibliothéque de la 
Législature, Québec; treasurer, J. J. Talman, 
Lawson Memorial Library, University of 
Western Ontario, London; executive secre- 
tary, Elizabeth H. Morton, 46 Elgin Street, 
Ottawa. 
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MEXICAN LIBRARIANS’ ASSOCIATION 


FIRST CONFERENCE 


by Robert A. Gordillo and Mary D. Parsons 


This article reports the first conference of the 
Mexican Librarians’ Association and the 
progress that has been made since it was held. 
Mr. Gordillo is secretary of the Association; 
Mrs. Parsons is librarian of Mexico City Col- 
lege. The proceedings of the conference have 
been published (in Spanish) and are avail- 
able from Asociación Mexicana de Bibliote- 
carios, Plaza de la Ciudadela 6, México 1, 


D.F., México. 








In the months that have gone by since the 
first conference of the Asociación Mexicana 
de Bibliotecarios (Mexican Librarians’ Asso- 
ciation), librarians of Mexico have been 
working diligently to realize the projects out- 
lined at the conference. The conference, spon- 
sored by the Mexican Librarians’ Association 
in cooperation with the Centro de Documenta- 
ción Científica y Técnica (Technical and Sci- 
entific Documentation Center), was held last 
December in Mexico City and culminated its 
week-long series of stimulating meetings, re- 
ports, and discussion periods with a fifteen 
point plan of future action. It is gratifying to 
note the specific progress which has been 
made in carrying forward the resolutions 
approved at the final session. 

One of the more important resolutions was 
that the Association should appoint a com- 
mittee to study and adapt the ALA Cataloging 
Rules in order that they be more useful in 
Mexican libraries. The committee, after study- 


ing the preliminary draft of the ALA code, 
submitted recommendations which Dr. María 
Theresa Chávez, the President of the Mexican 
Librarians’ Association, discussed with ALA 
representatives at the Kansas City Confer- 
ence. As soon as the new code is in final form, 
the committee will undertake to edit it for 
Mexican use. 


Action has also been taken on the resolu- 
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Dr. Maria Theresa Chavez, president of the Mexi- 
can Librarians’ Association and member ef ALA 
since 1928, confers with David H. Clift during 
the recent ALA conference at Kansas City. Dr. 
Chávez appeared at the last general session of 
the conference bringing greetings from her As- 
sociation. 
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The National University was host to the Association on the second day of the Conference. Grouped 


around the luncheon table in the University dining room are Tobias Chávez, first president of the 
Mexican Librarians Association, Dr. Armando Sandoval, director of the Technical and Scientific 
Documentation Center, Carlos Victor Pena, Chief of Cultural Activities of UNESCO for the Western 
Hemisphere, Dr. Maria Theresa Chávez, Miss Nettie Lee Benson, Librarian of the Latin-American In- 
stitute of the University of Texas, and Mrs. Parsons. 


tion which recommended that the Technical 
and Scientific Documentation Center estab- 
lish a union catalog of scientific publications 
received in Mexico. Dr. Armando M. San- 
doval, director of the center, reports that 
planning for the union catalog is virtually 
complete and that by early fall the system 
will be in operation. 

The Mexican Librarians’ Association, work- 
ing closely with the National Library and the 
Mexican Book Institute, has developed much 
interest in the publication of a national bibli- 
ography of current Mexican books and peri- 
odicals. It is expected that this much needed 
tool will be available soon. 

Another direct result of the resolutions of 
the conference was the course on bibliographi- 
cal research techniques for preparing scien- 
tific papers which was sponsored by the Tech- 
nical and Scientific Documentation Center and 
several other institutions. A contest was held, 
and prizes were awarded for the best docu- 
mented theses written in 1956. 

In addition to the above, progress has been 
made by committees working on the other 
resolutions, which were: 

1. A national bibliographic center and an 
exchange center should be established at the 
National Library. 

2. The National Library School, which is 
sponsored by the Ministry of Education, and 
the National University School of Librarian- 
ship should coordinate their programs and 
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determine requirements for academic degrees. 
In addition, scholarships should be granted 
to encourage enrollment of students from all 
parts of the country. 

3. The Mexican Librarians’ Association 
should appoint a committee to prepare a glos- 
sary of library terms. 

4. The Association should appoint a com- 
mittee to study classification and reclassifica- 
tion problems with the purpose of recommend- 
ing the adoption of the system most suitable 
for Mexican libraries. 

9. The Association should support the Pan- 
American Union Library in the project of 
translating the Library of Congress subject 
headings into Spanish. The Association be- 
lieves that this work should be undertaken by 
Latin-American librarians working in a 
Spanish-speaking country, 

6. The Association should appoint a com- 
mittee to study the draft of library legislation 
submitted to the conference and arrange for 
its presentation to the Congress. 

7. A pilot public library which would ex- 
hibit the most modern library techniques 
should be created to serve as a model in 
developing public library service throughout 
the nation. 

8. A pilot school library should be built 
and operated to serve as an example for 
library development in connection with the 
public schools. 

9. The Technical and Scientific Documenta- 
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tion Center should serve as an exchange center 
for scientific publications. 

10, The Bulletin of the Mexican Librarians’ 
Association should be published quarterly. 

11. The second conference of the Associa- 
tion should be held in 1958 in a Mexican 
City outside the Federal District. 

The conference which developed and 
drafted the above resolutions, held in the first 
week in December, 1956, was the first con- 
ference of the Mexican Librarians’ Associa- 
tion and marked a milestone in the history 
of library development in Mexico. 

At this conference, for the first time, Mexi- 
can librarians had facts and figures at hand 
on which to base their planning as a result 
of comprehensive questionnaires which the 
Association had prepared and distributed to 
all Mexican libraries some months before the 
conference. It was apparent from reports and 
from the analysis of the questionnaires that 
much needs to be done to improve library 
standards and services throughout the nation. 
The greatest problems are lack of profession- 
nally trained personnel and inadequate finan- 
cial support. 

Recognizing these needs, the librarians 
began a more thorough examination of spe- 
cific questions regarding library service. The 
conference speakers without exception urged 
that book collections be made more available 
to the library patrons. In Mexico the present 
laws and traditional practice make the librar- 
ian personally and financially responsible for 
every book in his library. For this reason 
librarians have discouraged home use of 
material and stack privileges. At first many 
appeared shocked by proposals to make book 
collections more easily available, but after a 
discussion of all facets of the situation it 
became clear that most Mexican librarians 
would be willing and eager to adopt these 
ideas if suitable changes were made in Mexi- 
can law. 

Carlos A. Madrazo, director of the National 
Library School, presented a draft of proposed 
library legislation for Mexico which would 
ensure library service and development 
throughout the nation; protect and benefit 
the library profession; and remove the finan- 
cial responsibility for the collection from indi- 
vidual librarians. 


Further reports and discussions were de- 
voted to improvement of bibliographic tech- 
niques and services and to domestic and inter- 
national exchange problems. Here again it 
was pointed out that present Mexican law 
impedes free exchange between libraries. 

All aspects of technical processes were also 
examined. Reports on library terms, classifi- 
cation schemes, subject headings, and cata- 
loging codes brought forth much active par- 
ticipation from the floor. Mexican librarians 
obviously feel a pressing need for more uni- 
formity, and many have turned to the United 
States for the basic tools—the Dewey Decimal 
classification, Library of Congress subject 
headings and the ALA catalog code. How- 
ever, it is impossible to adopt these without 
translation and revision. It was interesting to 
note that the Brussels Classification is being 
used successfully in some libraries and that 
the Central Library of the National University 
has adopted the Library of Congress scheme. 
The departmental libraries use either Brussels 
or Dewey. 

A full working session was devoted to book 
selection, central and union catalogs, and 
serials. 

Late in the conference week tours were 
scheduled so that librarians might visit four 
of the important Mexico City libraries. The 
fabulous National Library with its priceless 
collection of documents and imprints of the 
colonial period has recently been renovated 
and has reopened its reading room. The 
library of the Bank of Mexico is outstanding 
for its books and pamphlets on economics and 
for its wealth of periodicals in all languages. 
The Treasury Department library is an inter- 
esting contrast between the new and the old. 
One reading room, opened some years ago, 
is a replica of the library of the Escorial in 
Madrid; the other, opened in 1956, is medern 
in every respect, with special lighting, air 
conditioning, and adjustable tables for the 
readers’ comfort. Mexican librarians were 
greatly impressed by the library’s range of 
electrically operated rotary card files. The 
Benjamin Franklin Library, sponsored by the 
U.S. Office of Information, is a fine example 
of an efficiently operated library of a type 
familiar in the United States. Many of its pro- 
cedures were new to Mexican librarians. 
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Kutgers University Press FALL LIST 


® THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE: 


A Chapter in American Cultural History 
By George P. Schmidt, September, 336 pages, 26 illustrations $6.00 


© CONSERVATION: 


An American Story of Conflict and Accomplishment 


By David Cushman Coyle, October, 288 pages, illustrated $5.00 
e SCANDAL AND PARADE: The Theater of Jean Cocteau 
By Neal Oxenhandler, October, 290 pages $5.00 


© DESEGREGATION AND THE LAW: 


The Meaning and Effect of the School Segregation Cases 
By Albert P. Blaustein and Clarence Clyde Ferguson, Jr., Oct., 340 pps. $5.00 


e HISTORY OF THE BYZANTINE STATE 


By George Ostrogorsky, translated by Joan Hussey, November, 548 pages, 
12 full-color maps, 42 illustrations $12.50 


è WILLIAM FAULKNER: New Orleans Sketches 


Collected and with an introduction by Carvel Collins, November, 192 pages $4.50 


© THE AMERICAN IDEA OF MISSION: 


Concepts of National Purpose and Destiny 


By Edward McNall Burns, November, 416 pages, 65 illustrations $9.00 
® THE STUDY OF FUGUE 

By Alfred Mann, November, 255 musical examples $9.00 
e MORAL, AESTHETIC, AND RELIGIOUS INSIGHT 

By Theodore Meyer Greene, December $2.75 
© THE WIDE WORLD OF JOHN STEINBECK 

By Peter Lisca, December, 256 Pages $5.00 
® THE ASHANTI: A Proud People 

By Robert A. Lystad, December, 222 pages, illustrated, endpaper map $5.00 


ER) RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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Represented ín Canada by the Ryerson Press, Toronto, Ontario 
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Receipt of the Margaret Mann Citation is a high moment 
in the life of any librarian. David Judson Haykin, right, 
receives this year’s citation from Norman L. Kilpatrick, 


chairman of the selection committee. 





the: 


Mager Mase Cuna 


Celio i Clio 


1957 ALA AWARDS, CITATIONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


by Robert E. Scudder 


Mr. Scudder is chairman of the ALA Awards 


Committee. 





For a third year the awards ceremonies ex- 
tended over all three of the General Sessions 
of the 1957 ALA annual conference. While 
all awards are coordinated by the Awards 
Committee, many ALA organizations respon- 
sible for choosing the winners of awards and 
scholarships within their field of interest were 
able to share in honoring the 1957 recipients. 
Recipients of these awards were announced at 
the second General Session. 

At the first General Session, Monday eve- 
ning, June 24, President Shaw, after the 
opening ceremonies, turned the meeting over 
to the chairman of the ALA Awards Commit- 


tee, who, in turn, introduced Mr. Jerome 
Cushman, chairman of the PLD Jury on Cita- 
tion of Trustees. Mr. Cushman announced the 
recipients of the 1957 Trustee Citations, J. N. 
Heiskell, president of the Little Rock, lowa, 
Public Library Board and the late Reverend 
Stephen M. Pronko, past-president of the 
Brentwood, Missouri, Public Library Board. 
Next month’s ALA Bulletin will contain special 
articles on Mr. Heiskell and the Rev. M. 
Pronko. 

The chairman of the Awards Committee 
then announced the winner of the Joseph W. 
Lippincott Award of $500 with an accompany- 
ing medal, This award, which for nearly two 
decades has been given annually for distin- 
guished service in the profession of librarian- 
ship, was presented to Flora Belle Ludington, 
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librarian of Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Massachusetts. Mr. Lippincott, the 
donor of the award, who was present at the 
ceremony, read the citation, stating that Miss 
Ludington “has demonstrated that college 
libraries of less than great university stature 
can be distinguished and may increase their 
potential resources through cooperation. A 
skilled and sagacious administrator, she has 
extended her influence beyond the library and 
has served both as chairman and member of 
many important faculty committees . , , Her 
interest and leadership in the improvement of 
librarianship in all countries is attested by her 
former chairmanship of the American Library 
Association’s International Relations Board, 
by her service in India as director of the 
United States Information Library in Bom- 
bay, and by her work in an advisory capacity 
in Japan and more recently in Turkey. As a 
member of the National Book Committee, she 
has added her prestige and wisdom to further- 
ing the cause of good books everywhere. 
Finally, as former president of the American 
Library Association and one of its most re- 
spected advisors today, Miss Ludington has 
demonstrated a level of public and private 
statesmanship which should be both a deep 
source of satisfaction to her and a continuing 
challenge to all members of her profession.” 

In the absence of Miss Nancy Jane Day, 
chairman of the subcommittee, Miss Jane Dar- 
rah, a member of the Dutton-Macrae sub-com- 
mittee, presented the winner of the Æ. P. 
Dutton-John Macrae Award of $1000 for ad- 
vanced study in the field of library work with 
children and young people. The fellowship, 
which was established in 1952 by the E. P., 
Dutton Company in honor of two former 
presidents of this publishing house, was 
awarded to Jean Lowrie, supervisor of the 
Campus School Library at Western Michigan 
University, Kalamazoo, Michigan. Miss Lowrie 
plans to use the award to continue her study 
at Western Reserve University where she is 
working toward a Ph.D. degree. She expects 
to make a survey of ten school systems in 
various parts of the country which have out- 
standing elementary school library programs. 
The survey, according to the award statement 
will “show ways in which the teacher and li- 
brarian, working together, may enrich the 
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curriculum and stimulate the habit of reading 
for enjoyment among children of the 4th, 5th 
and 6th grades.” Miss Lowrie received her 
Bachelor of Science Degree in Library Sci- 
ence from Western Reserve University and 
her Master of Science from Western Michigan 
University. 

At the second General Session, Thursday 
evening, June 27, Miss Marietta Daniels, a 
member of the ALA Awards Committee, was 
in charge of the awards ceremonies. Miss 
Daniels first announced the winner of the 
fourth annual Beta Phi Mu Award for dis- 
tinguished service to education for librarian- 
ship, the second of these awards to be pre- 
sented officially by the American Library As- 
sociation. The recipient was Lucy M. Crissey, 
assistant to the dean of the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Library Service, New York. The 
award citation stated that for twenty-seven 
years Miss Crissey “has been providing the 
mellow, balanced counsel on courses, profes- 
sional objectives, personal and professional 
problems which, although they fit no curricu- 
lum, are the essence of great teaching. In more 
recent years, Miss Crissey has extended this 
enlightening and stimulating activity in the 
field of placement. . . . During all this time, 
she has exercised qualities of clear exposition, 
sound common sense and human warmth in 
fostering the best traditions of education for 
librarianship.” An award of $50 goes with 
the Beta Phi Mu citation, the donor of which 
is the national library service honorary fra- 
ternity, Beta Phi Mu. Miss Crissey was further 
honored at the Kansas City Conference by the 
Alumni Association of the Columbia School 
of Library Service which made her the first 
recipient of its Edna M. Sanderson Memorial 
Award. 

Miss Daniels then introduced Miss Sue 
Hefley, a member of the sub-committee, who, 
in the absence of Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, 
chairman of the sub-committee on the Grolier 
Society Award, announced the winner of the 
1957 Grolier Society Award. The award, a 
check for $500, was presented to Margaret 
Alexander Edwards, Coordinator of Work 
with Young Adults, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Maryland. The citation 
praised Mrs. Edwards for “her contagious 
enthusiasm for books and reading which has 
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been felt not only by the young people of 
Baltimore, but, indirectly, by young people 
all across this country . . . her success in the 
skillful training of young adult librarians 
which has been both thorough and inspiring, 
and animated by a deep respect for the po- 
tentials inherent in each personality . . . her 
fine cooperation with library groups, espe- 
cially the school librarians of Maryland with 
whom she has established a firm basis for 
working together . . . the creative genius and 
integrity of purpose which she has brought 
to all that she has done with youth and young 
adult librarians.” The Grolier Society, Incor- 
porated, established this award in the chil- 
dren’s and young people’s field in 1953. 

Following this, the first Grolier Scholar- 
ships of the American Association of School 
Librarians were presented by Miss Mary 
Helen Mahar, chairman of the responsible 
committee. The scholarships of $1000 each, 
recently set up by the Grolier Society, Incor- 
porated, were accepted by Miss Alice Louise 
Le Fevre, director, Department of Librarian- 
ship, Western Michigan University, Kalama- 
zoo, and by Dr. Frances Henne, associate 
professor, School of Library Service, Colum- 
bia University, New York, for their institu- 
tions. The scholarships are given for profes- 
sional education of school librarians, one 
school to be chosen annually by the AASL for 
its undergraduate program, and one for its 
graduate program in school librarianship. The 
schools will vary from year to year and the 
selection of the students to receive the schol- 
arships is left to the school. The Department 
of Librarianship, Western Michigan Univer- 
sity, has selected as the recipient of its scholar- 
ship, Miss Grace Bailey of Stockbridge, Michi- 
gan. The candidate for the scholarship at the 
Columbia School of Library Service had not 
been named at the time of the presentation 
of the scholarship in Kansas City. In present- 
ing these scholarships, Miss Mahar voiced 
her hope that “the Grolier Scholarships for 
study in the school library field will provide 
incentive for young people to enter the school 
library profession which renders fundamental 
service to elementary and secondary educa- 
tion and is in great need of personnel.” 

Miss Daniels then announced three awards, 
the presentation of which had previously been 


made at divisional meetings in Kansas City. 
The Oberly Memorial Award of $50 presented 
every other year for the best bibliography 
in the field of agriculture and related sciences, 
went to Ira J. Condit and Julius Enderud for 
“A Bibliography of the Fig” published in 
Hilgardia, volume 25, July 1956, a work 
which was described as “virtually a definitive 
bibliography of its subject, a labor of dedica- 
tion, comprehensive as to time of coverage and 
scope of subject and literature.” Whiton 
Powell, Albert R. Mann Library, Cornell Uni- 
versity, was chairman of the committee which 
made this year’s selection. Honorable mention 
was awarded to the following by the Oberly 
Memorial Award Committee; Patricia O’Con- 
nor Halloran for a “Bibliography of Refer- 
ences to Diseases of Wild Mammals and 
Birds” published in the American Journal 
of Veterinary Research, volume 16, number 
61, part 2, October 1955; and Elizabeth 
Gould Davis and Marie L. Gould for “Drain- 
age of Agricultural Land—a Bibliography of 
Selected References,” published as U.S.D.A. 
Miscellaneous Publication No. 173, May 1956. 

The first Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship, 
established by the Children’s Library Associa- 





Celia Louise Barker of Oskaloosa, Kansas, ts the 
winner of the first Frederic G. Melcher Scholar- 
ship. 


tion to honor Frederic G. Melcher, president 
of the R. R. Bowker Company, New York, 


for his many contributions to children’s books 
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and children’s libraries, was awarded to Celia 
Louise Barker, of Oskaloosa, Kansas, a gradu- 
ate of Stanford University. Miss Barker plans 
to use the $750 scholarship at Columbia School 
of Library Service for study in children’s li- 
brarianship. 

The 1957 Margaret Mann Citation for out- 
standing professional achievement in catalog- 
ing and classification was awarded to David 
Judson Haykin, specialist in Subject Cata- 
loging and Classification at the Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. Mr. Haykin was 
cited “for nationally distinguished leadership 
in the systematic development of Subject 
Cataloging and Classification.” Norman Kil- 
patrick, chairman of the Margaret Mann Cita- 
tion Committee declared that “As author, edi- 
tor, lecturer, and consultant” Mr. Haykin had 
“promulgated scholarly ideals for which the 
profession will always be indebted.” Mr. 
Haykin is a past president of the former ALA 
Division of Cataloging and Classification. 

Mrs. Helen Wessells, chairman of the LAD 
Public Relations Committee announced the 
winners of the John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Awards, which are sponsored jointly by that 
committee with the Wilson Library Bulletin 
of New York. Presentation of the framed cita- 
tions had been made previously at a tea given 
by the Wilson Library Bulletin in the Hotel 
Muehlebach on Monday, June 24, to repre- 
sentatives of the following institutions: 


Public libraries up to 25,000 population: 
Artesia, New Mexico, Public Library. 


Public libraries between 25,000 and 100,000 
population: Norristown, Pennsylvania, Pub- 
lic Library. Honorable Mention: Davenport, 
Iowa, Public Library. 


County libraries between 25,000 and 100,000 
population: Ouachita Parish Public Library, 
Monroe, Louisiana. Honorable Mention: 
Rapides Parish Library, Alexandria, Louisi- 
ana. 

Public libraries between 100,000 and 200,000 
population: Augusta, Georgia, Library. Hon- 
orable Mention: Evansville, Indiana, and 
Vanderburgh County Public Library. 


Public libraries between 200,000 and 500,000 
population: Denver, Colorado, Public Li- 
brary. 
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County libraries between 200,000 and 500,000 
population: Yakima, Washington, Valley Re- 
gional Library. 


Public libraries over 500,000 population: 
No award. Honorable Mention: Dallas, Texas, 
Public Library. 


University libraries: University of California 
Library, Berkeley. 


School libraries: Campbell High School Li- 
brary, Fairburn, Georgia. Honorable Men- 
tion: Stuttgart, Arkansas, High School Li- 
brary. 


Army libraries: Fort Gordon Library, Geor- 
gia; Fort Buchanan Library, Puerto Rico. 
Honorable Mention: Fort Sill Library, Okla- 


homa. 


Veterans Administration Hospital Libraries: 
V-A Hospital Library, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. Honorable Mention: V-A Hospital Li- 
brary, Marlin, Texas; V-A Hospital Library, 
Mountain Home, Tennessee. 


Air Force Libraries: Brookley, Alabama, Air 
Force Base Library; F urstenfeldbruck, Ger- 
many, Air Base Library. Honorable Mention: 
Moody Air Force Base Library, Valdosta, 
Georgia; Eagle Club Library, 7100th Air Base 
Group, APO 633, New York: Francis E. War- 
ren Air Force Base Library, Wyoming. 


Mr. Robert Downs, chairman of the ALA 
Intellectual Freedom Committee spoke briefly 
of the ALA Liberty and Justice Book Awards, 
which were presented on the evening of April 
25 in the Donnell Library Center of the New 
York Public Library at a special ceremony. 
The awards of $5000 each established as a 
grant to the ALA by the Fund for the Re- 
public for three books published in 1956 
which made “distinguished contributions to 
the American tradition of liberty and justice” 
were won by William H. Whyte, Jr., for The 
Organization Man; Alpheus Thomas Mason 
for Harlan Fiske Stone: Pillar of the Law and 
James T. Thurber for Further Fables for 
Our Time. 

Announcement was made at the ALA Mem- 
bership Meeting, Friday morning, June 28, 
of a newly established annual award of $500 
to be granted by the ALA Exhibits Round 


Table “to aid or improve directly or indirectly 
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some particular aspect of librarianship or li- 
brary service.” The first grant is being made 
to the Public Relations Office of ALA to be 
used for the person to person recruiting pro- 
gram of the Americen Library Association. 

At the third General Session, Friday, June 
28, the chairman of the ALA Awards Com- 
mittee announced the winner of the Melvil 
Dewey Medal, awarded for creative profes- 
sional achievement of high order, particularly 
in the fields in which Melvil Dewey was ac- 
tively interested. The fifth such medal to be 
presented since the establishment of the award 
by the Forest Press, Incorporated, went to 
Wyllis E. Wright, librarian of Williams Col- 
lege, Williamstown, Massachusetts, The cita- 
tion referred to Mr. Wright as “a librarian’s 
librarian to whom both individuals and asso- 
ciations turn when in need of expert advice 
on technical matters, particularly those relat- 
ing to cataloging and classification. Mr. 
Wright’s activities in these broad areas have 
been many and varied. Over a period of years, 
he translated into English the Vatican Li- 
brary’s Rules for the Catalog of Printed 
Cards, completed the reclassification and recat- 
aloging of the library of the American Acad- 
emy in Rome, served as chief cataloger of 
the New York Public Library and as director 
of the Army Medical Library. Mr. Wright 
also is a past president both of the Association 
of College and Research Libraries and the 
former ALA Division of Cataloging and Clas- 
sification. In addition, he has served as chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on the Union 
List of Serials for many years and has been 
most recently engaged in an important study 
under a foundation grant designed to develop 
a permanent, self-sustaining program in this 
field.” President Shaw, just before turning 
the gavel over to President-elect Lucile 
Morsch, presented the medal to Mr. Wright. 

In addition to the awards and scholarships 
listed above, the Newbery and Caldecott Med- 
als announced by the Children’s Library 
Association last March were presented by Mrs. 
Charlemae Rollins, chairman of the New- 
bery-Caldecott Committee, to their respective 
winners, Mrs. Virginia Sorensen and Mare 
Simont, at the annual Newbery-Caldecott din- 
ner on Tuesday evening, June 25, in the Kan- 
sas City Auditorium Arena. 


LEO M. WEINS ACCEPTS 
NEW POSITION 


The H. W. Wilson Company has announced 
the appointment of Leo M. Weins as its Con- 
troller and Chief of Business Services. Mr. 
Weins assumes his new duties September 1. 
His resignation as ALA comptroller was an- 
nounced at the Kansas City Conference. 

A native of Racine, Wisconsin, Mr. Weins 
studied at the University of Chicago, Loyola 
University, and Northwestern University. He 





Leo M. Weins 


has had varied business experience in Chi- 
cago and military service in the South Pacific 
in World War II. 

Mr. Weins joined the ALA headquarters 
staff in 1946 as chief accountant. Appointed 
in 1952 to succeed R. E. Dooley as Comp- 
troller and Chief of the Administrative Serv- 
ices Department, he has been the chief fiscal 
officer of the ALA and has directed its busi- 
ness operations. 

In commenting on the appointment, Howard 
Haycraft, president of the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, said: “Thanks to his outstanding work 
at ALA, Mr. Weins is well known and highly 
respected throughout the library world. With 
his wide background of financial and business 
administration and his understanding of li- 
brary policies and problems, we believe that 
he is uniquely qualified for the key post which 
he is to take with our firm.” 
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What booke 
appeal most? 






THERE'S NO 
GUESSWORK 
AT TANGLEY OAKS 


CHILDREN’S PREFERENCES are tested first 
hand in nearby schools and in our own TANGLEY 
OAKS “Outdoor-Indoor’” Laboratory Summer School 
—only one of its kind in the publishing field. 









Seeing how children react to our sets of literature and refer- 
ence works under actual school conditions is an invaluable 
aid in charting our future course—and that of the boys and 
girls who use our materials. 






TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 





Home of: AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA * MY BOOK HOUSE 
WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 


And: Book Trails e My Travelship * A Picturesque Tale of Progress 
e World Topics Year Book ® Journeys Through Bookland. 
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THE LOCATION OF ALA HEADQUARTERS 


Background Information for the Membership Mail Vote 





The report of the Executive Board Subcommittee on Headquarters Loca- 
tion appeared in the May 1957 ALA Bulletin. It is also available in reprint 
form and may be obtained by addressing a postcard to ALA headquarters. 
The second recommendation in this report, adopted by Couneil at the Kan- 
sas City Conference, is now to be voted on by the ALA membership. Further 
background information has been brought together on this and the seven 


following pages: 


o The presentation of the second recommendation to Council. 


e Council discussion of the second recommendation in the form 


of a motion. 


action. 


The roll-call vote on this motion, resulting in its adoption. 


The petition for a membership mail vote to set aside this 


“The Stake of the Membership in Headquarters Location,” 


an article from a group of the petitioners setting forth 


their point of view. 


Elsewhere in this issue the membership mail vote on headquarters location 
is the subject of Memo to Members and of letters in Free for All. The ballot 
itself appears opposite Memo to Members. 





PRESENTATION TO COUNCIL 

The Executive Board report on headquarters 
location was presented to Council on Monday, 
June 24, in Kansas City. The first recom- 
mendation of the report was: “That the Ex- 
ecutive Board be authorized to negotiate the 
sale of the present property and the rental, 
purchase, or construction of other quarters 
with a view toward moving on or before Janu- 
ary 1, 1959.” This recommendation was 
adopted by Council (and has not been chal- 
lenged). President Shaw then called for the 
second recommendation. 

Raynarp C. Swank (Chairman, Executive 
Board Subcommittee on Headquarters Loca- 
tion). The second recommendation reads as 
follows: “That the new quarters be located 
in downtown or near-downtown Washington, 
provided a suitable arrangement can be made 


at reasonable cost. If it cannot, that a new 
Chicago site be sought.” 

The adoption of this second recommenda- 
tion would cause the Executive Board to look 
for a Washington site, but would not bind it 
to accept one unless conditions were financially 
favorable. If they were not favorable, upon 
closer study, the Board would still search for 
a new Chicago site. 

This recommendation, if adopted, would 
amount to a decision that if the move should 
prove to be financially feasible, it would bene- 
fit the headquarters program. 

In considering this recommendation, Coun- 
cil may wish to bear in mind the following 
points, as outlined in subcommittee’s report: 

The main argument for staying in Chicago 
is that Chicago is near the geographic cen- 
ter of the entire membership, thus giving all 
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members as good a chance as possible to visit 
headquarters and to attend the Midwinter con- 
ferences which so far have been held in the 
headquarters city. This is a cogent argument, 
and many of you might well feel that it should 
prevail over all others. 

On the other hand, it may be argued that 
while the Midwinter conference should be 
located for the convenience of the entire mem- 
bership, headquarters, itself, should be located 
where the work of the headquarters staff can 
be most effectively and economically. done. 
Few ALA members visit headquarters for any 
reason, and most of those who do are local 
members or are engaged in committee work. 

The work of headquarters is carried on 
largely by mail and at conferences. The actual 
location of headquarters itself, therefore, has 
little practical significance to any members ex- 
cept those who live close enough to be on im- 
mediate call for special duty. I would ask any 
of you to recall how many times you, your- 
self, have visited the headquarters building 
in the last ten years even while attending con- 
ferences in Chicago. 

If, then, the needs of headquarters itself are 
to be taken as paramount, the following con- 
siderations appear to favor Washington: 

First, building costs are lower in Washing- 
ton than in Chicago. 

Second, there is a heavier concentration of 
members in the Washington area who would 
be immediately available to headquarters for 
special duty. 

Third, headquarters staff travel is pre- 
dominantly to the eastern states, where much 
of ALA’s business is necessarily conducted. 

Fourth, this business pertains increasingly 
to ALA’s broad interest in the great founda- 
tions and other learned societies, and in the 
federal government. And it is this point which, 
in the judgment of the subcommittee, finally 
tipped the scale in favor of Washington. 

The focal points of this activity simply are 
in the East, whether we like it or not, and from 
this point of view Washington would be clearly 
a more convenient base for headquarters op- 
erations than Chicago. A Washington site, 
moreover, would eliminate the need of sup- 
porting a separate Washington office. 

If headquarters itself were in Washington, 
however, there would be a serious problem in 
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the location of the Midwinter conference, since 
a regular Washington conference would seri- 
ously inconvenience the Middle Western mem- 
bers. The Midwinter conference could, of 
course, still be held in Chicago, or, as has 
often been suggested, rotated like the summer 
conferences among several cities for the con- 
venience of members in different parts of the 
country. | 

This would involve additional cost, an esti- 
mated $6,700 for a Chicago conference, an 
amount which might possibly be raised through 
an increase in registration fees if other values 
seemed to warrant such an action. 

The Council will need to weigh these values, 
bearing in mind that the location of headquar- 
ters and the location of the Midwinter con- 
ference are separate although related problems 
and that different criteria are applicable. 
Whereas the convenience of the membership 
might still dictate a Chicago conference, a 
Washington site would be more convenient for 
the year in, year out work of the headquarters 
staff. 

I might add that since the publication of 
the subcommittee’s report the Executive Board 
has received several suggestions of possible 
opportunities in Midwestern cities other than 
Chicago, but since none of these were suf- 
ciently firm to alter the reasoning in the sub- 
committee’s report, the Board has decided not 
to change its recommendation to Council at 
this time. 

Mr, Chairman, I move that the new quarters 
be located in downtown or near-downtown 
Washington, provided a suitable arrangement 
can be made at reasonable cost. If it cannot, 
that a new Chicago site be sought. 


COUNCIL DISCUSSION 
PRESIDENT SHAW. You have heard the motion. 
Is there a second? 

Motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT SHAW. This recommendation, 
too, was endorsed by a majority of the Execu- 
tive Board, was it not? 

Mr. SWANK. Yes. 

PRESIDENT SHAW. Is there discussion on the 
motion? 

WALLACE VAN JACKSON (member-at-large) . 
I would like to call the attention of the Coun- 
cil and members to the fact that we are living 
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in an atomic age. If we concentrate all of our 
cultural activities in Washington, what will 
happen if catastrophe comes in that section 
of the country? The NEA is there; the Pro- 
gressive Education Association is there; the 
ALA, the Unions, the Government—everything 
in Washington. I think we ought to think 
about that. 

PRESIDENT SHAW. Is there further discus- 
sion? 

RatpH Hupson (Chairman SLAD organiz- 
ing committee, non-voting). I am perfectly 
willing for ALA headquarters to be in the 
eastern area, but not too far. The bulk of the 
members are there. Therefore, their wishes 
and their convenience should be considered. 
But we who live in the West have just a little 
bit of interest in the ALA, too, and Chicago 
has always been far better for our purposes 
than Washington. 

I don’t like the rural legislators running the 
legislature. On the other hand, I don’t want 
to turn it over to the “big city fellers,” as they 
say in Oklahoma, so I think Chicago makes 
a very reasonable distinction as to location. 
Last, I notice that the bar association and the 
medical association are getting along all right 
in Chicago. 

PRESIDENT SHAW. Further discussion? 

CHARLES F. GoSNELL (Ex. Bd.). There have 
been some interesting considerations presented. 
I, personally, am inclined to discount to some 
extent the convenience of the membership to 
the headquarters location. I think that if it 
were a matter of convenience I’d find Kansas 
City far more pleasant and practically as con- 
venient as Chicago. 

The convenience of Chicago is largely pos- 
ited on the railroad structure of the country, 
and railroad traffic is becoming less and less 
an important factor. Air travel reduces that 
factor very considerably, and any of you who 
have traveled from the airport to Chicago 
know what I mean by that. 

I think that the paramount consideration is 
that ALA take its place beside those other 
great cultural and educational groups in Wash- 
ington. I am inclined to discount the presence 
of the American Medical Association in Chi- 
cago, because we know the last thing the 
American Medical Association wants to do is 
to work with government on some of these 


projects. 

The ALA has already faced a very fine suc- 
cess in its relationship with the Congress and 
certain officials in Washington. We have long 
had a very important international relations 
program, and it was a great source of pride 
and pleasure for me to be connected with that 
program at the time the government first recog- 
nized the American libraries—something for 
which people of other countries admired us— 
and made library service one of the corner- 
stones in this program of cultural relations 
abroad. 

It does seem to me that the paramount issue 
is not the cost of location or convenience of 
our membership, but taking our place in the 
sun alongside the NEA and many others of 
these great organizations in Washington, our 
nation’s capital. 

Lewis C. Branscomsp (ACRL). We were 
told that a majority of the Executive Board 
suported the recommendation which we have 
before us. I am not asking for names, but 
could we have the breakdown as to numbers? 

PresipeNT SHaw. Mr. Swank, do you have 
that? , 

MR. SWANK. Six to four. 

LEONARD B. ARCHER (Vermont LA). It has 
always concerned me very much that New 
England librarians don’t travel as much as 
they might to other parts of the country to 
take part in the ALA. I have continually made 
some point of that when we have brought up 
the matter of NELA meeting every year, so 
that New England Library Association mem- 
bers wouldn’t have to go to the ALA. 

I hate to see the concentration of power- 
educational or steel or financial or otherwise 
—in the East continuing. I like to see it 
scattered in our country because we have got 
to consider the emotional feeling on the part 
of people, too, and try to do the things that 
will help our country to become solid and 
together rather than to be of divisive influence. 

I know on the West Coast there’s a great 
deal of feeling, of emotion, let’s say, concern- 
ing manufactured goods made on the West 
Coast—suits, clothing, shirts, and everything 
else have labels in them, “Made in the West.” 

Now I hate to see ALA go to Washington. 
I like to see it more in the center of the coun- 
try, either in Chicago or, as Dr. Gosnell said, 
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at Kansas City. He mentioned, for example, 
the trip from the airport in relation to Chi- 
cago. I think one of the most convenient air- 
ports in the whole country is the one right 
here in Kansas City. 

Keeping the ALA, I think, in the Midwest 
to me is more sound than giving in to the 
pressure to conform to the other organizations 
in the East. 

Mrs. HELEN GiuBert (Washington LA). 
This emotional problem does concern the 
West. It has been discussed. But I believe that 
I can speak for our Association in that we 
would go along with Mr. Gosnell and those 
who favor the Washington site, simply for 
these great advantages, and we can forego our 
emotions and let the site be moved. 

Grace P. Stocum (AYPL). We may not 
like the concentration of many educational 
activities in the East, but they are there, and 
many of the organizations that we work with 
are there. Those of us who have lived and 
worked in Baltimore and New York know the 
number of times we are called upon to repre- 
sent ALA at various meetings at which ALA 
should be represented. 

Those are held with great frequency in both 
Washington and New York; and whereas we 
like to be called on to do this, it seems to 
point to the fact that so many of the organ- 
izations with which we work are in the East 
that it would be a matter of great economy 
if we were located nearer to them. 

PRESIDENT SHAW. Is there further discus- 
sion? Are any of the members not in the 
Council desirous of participating? Are any 
of you on your way down from the balcony? 
I see no evidence of anybody being on his 
way down. Is there further discussion from 
the Council? Are you ready for the question? 


ROLL-CALL VOTE 


On a call for the question the motion was 
voted on, with dissenting vote. A division in 
the form of a roll-call vote was requested. 
Following is the recard of the roll-call vote 
on the motion: “That the new quarters be 
located in downtown or near-downtown Wash- 
ington, provided a suitable arrangement can 
be made at reasonable cost. If it cannot, that 
a new Chicago site be sought.” 
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For the motion (82): Anderson (New Hamp- 
shire LA), Armstrong (ACRL), Bacon (West 
Virginia LA), Baily (PLD), Barth (AASL), 
Batchelor (AASL), Bixler (at large), Branscomb 
(ACRL), Brown (North Carolina LA), Bryan 
(PLD), Butler (Iowa LA), Castagna (California 
LA), Cheney (Tennessee LA), Clarke (AASL), 
Cole (at large), Craft (ACRL), Crosland 
(ACRL), Crouch, L. (South Dakota LA), 
Daniels (ACRL), Deininger (PLD), Denman 
(AASL), Dunkin (RTSD), Eagle (AYPL), El- 
strom (AYPL), Finger (PLD), Forward 
(AHIL), Frarey (at large), Fry (AYPL), Gaver 
(New Jersey LA), Gilbert (Washington LA), 
Gosnell (Ex. Bd.), Greenaway (Ex. Bd.), Hast- 
ings (RTSD), Hirsch (ACRL), Hodges (Mary- 
land LA), Hoffman (Minnesota LA), Hokanson 
(AASL), Holden (New York LA), Holmes 
(AASL), Hudgins (Arizona LA), Hyatt (PLD), 
Jacobs (Louisiana LA), Jinnette (Children’s 
LA), Johnson, E. (Children’s LA), Lieberman 
(PLD), Lorenz (PLD), McComb (Pennsylvania 
LA), McDonough {at large), McGuire (at 
large), McKinster (Nevada LA), McNeal 
(Florida LA), Miller (AASL), Milne (Hawaii 
LA), Monroe (at large), Moody (Children’s 
LA), Morgan (AASL), Morsch (Ex. Bd.), Myer 
(PLD), Neal (Arkansas LA), Nesbitt (Ex. Bd.), 
Norris (PLD), Orr (ACRL), Paddock (AASL), 
Paine, A. (Nebraska LA), Peterson (PLD), 
Powell, B. (Ex. Bd.), Rankin (Children’s LA), 
Rice (PLD), Robinson (AASL), Rogers (at 
large), Roos (Ex. Bd.}, Sanders (South Caro- 
line LA), Slocum (AYPL), Strahler (Ohio LA), 
Swank (Ex. Bd.), Thornton, Eileen (at large), 
Thornton, Evelyn (AASL), Towne (ACRL), 
Vainstein (PLD), Wedemeyer (LED), Wentroth 
(Children’s LA), Willis (Kentucky LA). 

Against the motion (34): Archer (Vermont 
LA), Brigham (Ex. Bd.), Drewry (RTSD), East- 
lick (Colorado LA, PLD), Esterquest (Illinois 
LA), Fenwick (AASL), French (Kansas LA), 
Fussler (at large), Gregory (Ex. Bd.), Gscheidle 
(at large), Hannigan (AHIL), Harman (RTSD), 
Heintz (ACRL), Hummel (RTSD), Jackson (at 
large), Jenkins (ACRL), Jones, V. (at large), 
Lucioli (AHIL). Mohrhardt (PLD), Morton 
(LED), Moss (AASL), Mullen (PLD), Nourse 
(Ex. Bd.), Oldfather (RTSD), Parker (Missouri 
LA), Plain (at large), Schley (RTSD), Sealock 
(Ex. Bd.), Seely (RTSD), Sullivan (Children’s 
LA), Taylor (PLD), Van Horne (PLD), Wilcox 
(Wisconsin LA), Young (at large, Children’s 
LA). 

Did not answer to roll call (64): Ball (District 
of Columbia LA), Bassam (RTSD), Bennett 
(ACRL), Bontemps (at large), Brubaker 
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(ACRL), Burns (Delaware LA), Byrnes (North 
Dakota LA), Crouch, R. (at large), Curtis (In- 
diana LA), Davis (AASL), DeGrummond 
(AASL), Ebert (Oregon LA), Edge (PLD), 
Evans (AASL), Fayer (ACRL), Gilroy (at 
large), Harlow (British Columbia LA), Herrick 
(at large), Hill (Maine LA), Hintz (ACRL), 
Hooker (at large), Hunt (AYPL), Jenkins (Mis- 
sissippi LA), Johnson, M. (PLD), Johnston 
(PLD), Jones, J. (RTSD), Kelley (ACRL), 
Kennedy (Oklahoma LA), Kirkby (Virginia LA), 
Long (Children’s LA), McAnally (ACRL), Mc- 
Niff (Massachusetts LA), McMillan (AHIL), 
Oboler (Idaho LA), Ottemiller (ACRL), Paine, 
C. (PLD), Parsons (at large), Paylore (at 
large), Peck (New Mexico LA), Pierce (ACRL), 
Place (at large), Powell, D. (ACRL), Putnam 
(PLD), Reynolds (Texas LA), Richards (Ex. 
Bd.), Ridgway (at large), Rodell (RTSD), Rush 
(Wyoming LA), Shapiro (PLD), Shepard (at 
large), Shoemaker (Ontario LA), Smith (PLD), 
Stallings (ACRL), Stone (ACRL), Thompson, 
A. (Connecticut LA), Thompson, E. (PLD), 
Thompson, N. (RTSD), Thomson (Children’s 
LA), Watts (AYPL), Whitenack (AASL), Whit- 
mack (Montana LA), Winchell (ACRL), Wright 
(ACRL), Yabroff (Michigan LA). 
Not voting: Shaw (Presiding Officer). 


THE PETITION 


At the Membership Meeting on Friday, June 
28, President Morsch announced that the fol- 
lowing petition had been received: 


In accordance with the provisions of Article 
VI, Section 4{c) of the Constitution of the 
American Library Association, we, the mem- 
bers of the Association whose signatures ap- 
pear hereafter, petition for a vote by mail for 
the purpose of setting aside the June 24, 1957, 
action of Council that adopted the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Board Subcom- 
mittee on Headquarters Location for the 
transfer of ALA Headquarters from Chicago, 
Ilinois, to Washington, D.C. We certify that 
we are members of the Association for the 
calendar year 1957. 


This petition was signed by 217 ALA mem- 
bers, the required number under Section 4(c) 
of the Constitution being 200. 

Later, a group of the petitioners submitted 
an article setting forth their point of view 
for publication in the ALA Bulletin. It ap- 
pears below. 


THE STAKE OF THE MEMBERSHIP IN HEADQUARTERS LOCATION 


In 1955 the Executive Board appointed a 
subcommittee to study the matter of the loca- 
tion of the ALA Headquarters. The report of 
the subcommittee, as published in the May 
1957 Bulletin, was approved by a majority of 
the Executive Board and referred to Council. 
At the Kansas City conference, Council ap- 
proved the two recommendations of the sub- 
committee which were, briefly, to sell the pres- 
ent site and building in Chicago and to give 
preference to a Washington, D.C., location for 
headquarters. However, members of the Asso- 
ciation reacted to the Council vote by pre- 
senting a certified petition, in accordance with 
the Constitution, to rescind the action of 
Council and to submit the issue to a member- 
ship vote. 

The petition was initiated for the following 
reasons: 

l. Recognition of the right of each indi- 
vidual member to share in the most important 
and far-reaching decision in current Associ- 
ational affairs. 

2. An awareness that not all known factors 


and interpretation of facts were fully and ade- 
quately presented to Council as a basis for the 
decision which will influence the course of 
ALA interests and activities for decades. For 
example, the offer of the University of Chicago 
to explore the possibilities of the cooperative 
provision of a site and building, and the simi- 
lar offer of Louisville, Kentucky, of a site and 
building, were not presented to Council in 
meaningful detail, Many facts presented in 
the subcommittee report, if fully and fairly 
interpreted, will support the case of a Midwest 
location as compared with that represented as 
favorable to Washington, D.C. 

3. A large number of Council members (64) 
were absent or did not vote. 

4. The need to balance the subcommittee 
study of reaffirming the known advantages of 
a Midwest location. 

ALA is at a crucial point in its development. 
The decision on location may very well change 
the character and the philosophy of head- 
quarters services and Association activities. 
Historically, headquarters has existed to serve 
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the individual member and the divisions within 
the framework of the Association. Recent 
trends toward influencing legislation, and in- 
volvement in international activities, could 
very easily become primary preoccupations 
in a Washington environment. Desirable as 
some of these activities may be, the indi- 
vidual member should be the Association’s first 
concern. There is certainly grave doubt as 
to whether his needs could have top prior- 
ity under pressures of Washington head- 
quarters. 

The individual member of ALA must now 
vote on the headquarters location. The deci- 
sion should be made, not on the basis of ex- 
pediency, or in the flush of excitement over 
the passage of the Library Services Act, but 
on a careful consideration of the kind of As- 
sociation the members will need in the future. 
A Washington address for a national associa- 
tion holds unfortunate connotations for many 
of the citizens upon whom libraries of all kinds 
depend for understanding and support. It is 
important that the membership assess the 
values which would be lost if ALA became 
identified with bureaucracy and as a lobbying 
body. 

Headquarters in the Midwest have both the 
psychological .and practical advantages of 
proximity to the geographic center of the 
country and of the membership. The main 
office of a large association should relate it- 
self to the totality of membership rather than 
to a single concentration of membership. If 
the argument is followed that ALA should 
locate in the midst of its heaviest concentra- 
tion of working members, then it would ap- 
pear that the Association is sectional rather 
than national in its membership relationships 
and interests. Such an implication would ulti- 
mately be the most divisive element in the his- 
tory of ALA. 

It is true that this is an age of easy ‘trans- 
portation. However, the fact remains that the 
ALA members who work in areas which are 
far distant from even a central geographic lo- 
cation have long felt isolated from head- 
quarters. Many recommendations have been 
made by the membership that regional offices 
of ALA be established to break down the bar- 
riers of distance. If Washington is selected as 
the site for headquarters, the requests for such 
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offices will become more urgent and pressing. 
ALA cannot afford them. On the other hand, 
it would be difficult to deny them. The sub- 
committee report seems to consider as rela- 
tively insignificant, the added travel costs be- 
yond Chicago to a point on the East Coast 
for many member of the Association. The 
member of the Association or the library who 
has. to pay those added dollars may feel dif- 
ferently about it. A central rather than a 
peripheral location certainly offers a better 
chance of securing widespread participation in 
Association affairs with the least cost to the 
participants, 

The subcommittee established as its basic 
criterion the point that “the city should be 
convenient to the membership.” The city 
which meets this criterion in terms of the 
total membership in the United States and 
Canada is without question in the Midwest. 

Any consideration of the convenience of 
Washington as a headquarters city brings up 
the question of availability of hotel accom- 
modations during the peak periods of legisla- 
tive activity, Congressional hearings, or official 
governmental functions—which is most of the 
time. The housing of ALA representatives 
could be a critical problem in times of im- 
portant national events or emergencies. 

The subcommittee report brings out the fact 
that the largest number of working members 
currently reside in the Washington area. If 
this is so, some very pertinent questions should 
be raised. It would seem to concentrate the 
affairs of the Association in the hands of mem- 
bers from a single region and would in fact 
deny the “grass roots” philosophy professed 
by the Association. Furthermore, a move to 
Washington could only act to increase the re- 
gional control. Were the “grass roots” phi- 
losophy to operate in fact by drawing working 
members from all parts of the nation, the 
move to Washington could only increase costs 
and add to the complexity of operation and 
the inconvenience to the membership. 

An analysis of the subcommittee report indi- 
cates that operational costs of combining head- 
quarters and the Washington office would in 
actuality increase rather than diminish the 
financial burdens of ALA. The position of a 
legislative director will be maintained as long 
as the Association has an interest in lobbying. 
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Headquarters in Washington will not elimi- 
nate this position or the supporting clerical 
staff, One of the most serious problems for the 
budget would be the level of cost of operation 
in Washington. A study made by the National 
Relators Association in considering the same 
headquarters location problem which now 
confronts ALA, presents findings that “private 
entitles were competing with Government for 
personnel, the costs were high, housing in- 
adequate, rentals slightly above Chicago, and 
turn-over substantially greater.” These were 
factors behind the decision of that association, 
which is considerably larger in membership 
and activities than ALA, to maintain a gen- 
eral office in Chicago and a small staff in 
Washington for legislative purposes. 

The problem of staff is a vital one in con- 
sidering the relocation of headquarters. It is 
conceded that few, if any, of the clerical staff 
would move to another city. Also some of the 
key professional and administrative staff would 
find it impossible to move for personal rea- 
sons. Headquarters would therefore be faced 
with the vital problem of acquiring and de- 
veloping a new staff under the pressure of 
competition from the federal government and 
the complex and high-cost employment situ- 
ation in Washington, D.C. There is also an 
immediate point of staff morale. Many of the 
present staff who, because of Council action, 
feel that their positions are in jeopardy be- 
cause they personally do not wish to move 
with ALA to Washington, are possibly search- 
ing for other positions. When industrial or 
business corporations plan a move such as 
this, their point of first concern is that of their 
employees. Faithful employees, with years of 
experience, are the backbone of any organiza- 
tion. It would certainly take several years, per- 
haps many years, to rebuild the staff and would 
without a doubt require a much larger annual 
salary budget. 

A plan for holding Midwinter Meetings in 
Chicago or rotating them to other cities has 
been proposed in the event that ALA locates 
in Washington. This would involve transport- 
ing professional and clerical staff and supplies 
from headquarters to the Midwinter site at a 
heavy expense which would have to be as- 
sumed by the Association. The ALA could not 
reasonably expect that the host cities would 


handle the machinery of a business meeting 
in any way comparable to the assistance pro- 
vided for an annual conference. To schedule 
the Midwinter meeting in Washington would 
throw the burden of additional travel costs on 
members of Council who are now expected to 
take the obligation of attendance seriously, 
and on the officers and committee members of 
the many units in ALA. The costs to both the 
membership and the Association would there- 
fore be greatly increased. 

The subcommittee report assumes the cost 
of a site in either Chicago or Washington to 
be $100,000. Apparently full and serious con- 
sideration was not given to the opportunity to 
obtain a site at no—or substantially less—cost 
to the Association at a convenient location and 
in a cultural atmosphere. The University of 
Chicago has expressed, through its chancellor, 
Lawrence A. Kimpton, “its willingness to as- 
sign to the Association a presently vacant site 
facing on the Midway on 60th Street. A build- 
ing on this site could contract with the Uni- 
versity for steam at cost and could make other 
contractural arrangements (for example, with 
the University Press for warehousing, ship- 
ping, mailing and other services) which could 
also reduce appreciably some of the Associa- 
tion’s necessary service expenditure.” 

ALA now occupies an obsolete building on 
a valuable site in the City of Chicago. There 
is no debate over the need for a new building 
or new quarters. The important issue is one 
of location. 

Members of the Association who want serv- 
ices from headquarters which will help them 
in their own libraries and which have not been 
forthcoming because of limited ALA funds 
will have to be realistic about the relocation of 
headquarters. In view of the constancy of 
ALA’s financial plight, the membership can- 
not afford to choose a more costly location 
and one in which the activities of the Associa- 
tion will inevitably become specialized in em- 
phasis rather than one primarily interested 
in services to membership. 

You as a member of ALA are now asked 
to vote on this important question. The ballot 
is opposite the Memo to Members in this issue 
of the ALA Bulletin. If you value the future 
of ALA, and your role in its program and 
activities VOTE. 
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CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE 
RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 


A distinguished historian surveys the po- 
sition of christianity and the other re- 
ligions in the setting of the modern world, 


$2.75 
Jacques Maritain 


ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 
Here, the man called by T. $, Eliot “the 
most powerful force in contemporary phi- 
losophy” turns his immense knowledge 
and insight to a topic of great current in- 
terest for all readers in the field of both 
philosophy and history. $3.50 


Louise Ade Boger 
and H. Batterson Boger 


THE DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUES AND 
THE DECORATIVE ARTS 

The only one volume reference work of 
its kind—covering terms, styles, periods, 
methods and processes connected with 
furniture, ceramics, glass, silver, rugs, etc. 
Alphabetically arranged and cross-refer- 
enced, Illustrated with 724 line drawings 
and 182 photographs. (pre. pub. $12.50) 

$13.95 


Edo McCullough 


GOOD OLD CONEY ISLAND 
A lively and fascinating look at the world’s 
most famous resort through its three well- 
defined historical periods-——-the Notorious, 
the Elegant, and the Garish, Illustrated. 


W. A. Swanberg . 


FIRST BLOOD: 
The Story of Fort Sumter 
After exhaustive research, the author of 
SICKLES THE INCREDIBLE has written 
this absorbing narrative of the seven 
months that led up to the outbreak of the 
Civil War, the taking of Fort Sumter. 16 
pages of photographs. $5-95 


Allan Nevins and 
Frank Ernest Hill 


FORD: 
EXPANSION AND CHALLENGE 
(1915-1933) 
With the aid of much hitherto unayail- 
able material, this book tells for the first 
time the full story of Henry Ford’s enor- 
mous surge to power and of the Ford 
Motor Company in the period of its great 
development. Ilustrated with photo- 
graphs $8.95 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 
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This article was prepared and submitted on 
behalf of the petitioners. We, the undersigned, 
subscribe to the general thought presented and 
feel that the action of the ALA Council at 
Kansas City in respect to the moving of ALA 
headquarters to Washington, D.C., should be 
rescinded. 


Rapa Hupson, State Librarian of Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma City 

ANDRE S. NIELSEN, Librarian, Evanston (lIil.) 
Public Library 

Ransom L. RICHARDSON, 
(Mich.) Public Library 

GERTRUDE E. GscHEIDLE, Chief Librarian, Chi- 
cago Public Library 

CLARENCE R. GRAHAM, Director, Louisville 
(Ky.) Public Library 

RALPH A. ULVELING, Director, Detroit (Mich. ) 
Public Library 

Herman H. FussLER, Director of Libraries, 
University of Chicago 

Mrs. MERLIN M. Moore, President, American 
Association of Library Trustees and Trustee, 
State Library, State Library Commission, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Rosert BrncHamM Downs, Director, University 
of Illinois Libraries and Library School 
Mrs. THEODORE A. Stroup, Trustee, Des 

Moines (Iowa) Public Library 
RUTH GREGORY, Librarian, Waukegan (IHL) 
Public Library 


CHARLES M. MOHRHARDT, Associate Director, 
Detroit (Mich.) Public Library 


BERNARD VAN Horne, Librarian, Portland 
(Ore.) Library Association 

Lester E. ASHEIM, Dean, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago 

DonaLp W. Koutusteptr, Librarian, Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Public Library 

Lours M. Nourse, Librarian, St. Louis (Mo.) 
Public Library 


Joun T. EAsTLICK, Librarian, Denver (Colo.) 
Public Library 


ROBERT SALE, Librarian, Connecticut State 
‘Library, Hartford 


Haro_p F. BricHAM, Director, Indiana State 
Library, Indianapolis 


Director, Flint 
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adaptable anywhere—anytime 





to fit your space requirements 


Globe-Wernicke free-standing study 
earrels blend smart design with maximum 
efficiency, and are universal space-savers in 
any library, regardless of present or future 
space limitations. 

Engineered to provide the most favorable 
work conditions in a minimum of floor space, 
these G/W study carrels are made up of 
standard component parts that can be easily 
assembled into various forms in many different 
arrangements, and just as easily dismantled 
and rearranged to meet expansion or reorgani- 
zation demands. Individual fluorescent lights 






or business machines can be directly con- 
“i nected to outlets pro- 

vided on the carrel. Sin- 
gle-faced free-standing 
carrels are also available. 
For full information 
write for Catalog No.314. 


CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


Manufacturers of the Vorld’s Finest Office Equipment, Systems, Filing Supplies, Visible Records and Library Equipment. 
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3 Exciting New 
Career Building 


Adventure Books 
for Your Teenage Readers 


Adventure for youth moves out of the jungle, 
out of the Wild West and into the world of 
Science! In these first 3 books of a series, 
stories of Chemistry, Electronics and Atomic 
Energy are told in fascinating fiction style, 
factually presented, complete with experi- 
ments the boy can make, filled with informa- 
tion to help aim him toward a career. As 
thrilling as the adventure stories we read 
when young, these books teach as they enter- 
tain and help boys plan their careers. Even 
aptitude charts are included. Will be in con- 
stant demand by boys aged 12 to 16. All 3 
books are worthy additions to your ‘teenage 
shelves. Why not order them now? 


Are These Widely-Read Books 
for Boys in Your Library? 
MRWIZARDS ' opun | Pa 


ey 






Build-It-Yourself 
Book for Boys— 
Easy guide to making 
dozens of toys, models, 


and gadgets every boy 
would like to own. $2.50 
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Science Secrets— 
Famous TV scientist ex- 
plains how to do over 150 
fascinating experiments. 
Boys, girls from 9 up. $3.00 


Do you have these 2 previous best sellers from 
Popular Mechanics Press? Many libraries have 
ordered several copies of each to meet the re- 
quests of young readers. Order them along with 
the first 3 books of the new “THERE'S ADVEN- 
TURE IN” series, described at right. 


Order from your library jobber or direct 
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The mysteries of Chem- 
istry unfold through 
the adventures of tpi- 

B cal American boydi s 

| thrilling fiction, Yet 
scientifically sound, the 
book provides under- 
standing of the career 
requirements and op- 
portunities in Chemis- 
try. Illustrated. 175 
pages. $2.50. 


T ares Adventure in 


| With all the thrills of 


rS 
er. 


AEE adventure stories, the 
KE facts about Electronics 

| are given in story form, 

me not only to educate, but 
WE also to help the boy 
ae judge Electronics as his 


| life's work, i | 


aE reading, first pag 
eS last. Ilustrated. 
m pages. $2.50. 
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The Atomic Age is here 
and youth is reaching 
for simple, understand- 
able information. Here 
it is, presented as ex- 
citing fiction, yet fac- 
tually correct. Explains 
career possibilities, 
whets his desire to go 
farther. lilustrated. 175 
pages. $2.50. 


POPULAR mis 
MECHANICS 


Ontario Street 


Chicago 11, 
Illinois 
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LIBRARY SERVICE TO AN AGING POPULATION 
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STEELE MEMORIAL LIBRARY, ELMIRA, N.J. 


Report on a Post Card Survey 


by Eleanor Phinney 


Miss Phinney began the project described here 
as research assistant in the Office for Adult 
Education. She is now Executive Secretary of 
the ALA Adult Services Division, 


What are the public libraries doing to serve 
the increasing numbers of older people in the 
population? Are they providing activities and 
services especially designed for this group? 
Are they making a point of aiding those who 
work with older people? And what are they 
doing to inform the general public of the 
problems of an aging population? At the re- 
quest of the Adult Education Section of the 
U. S. Office of Education, the ALA Office for 
Adult Education has begun a study designed 
to find answers to these and related questions. 

The first step in this study, which consisted 
of a post card survey of all the public li- 
braries in towns of 2500 and over, has been 
completed. The libraries were asked to check 
a list of services, indicating whether they were 
provided specifically for older people, for 
workers with older people, or for the general 
public. The services are: providing books, pro- 
viding films and other audio-visual materials, 
publicizing their materials in this field, pro- 
viding a meeting place, working with other 
agencies, sponsoring group activities, provid- 
ing library film showings, acting as a commu- 
nity clearing house, and providing shut-in 
service, 

The chief purpose of the survey—to gain 
some idea of the kinds of services being pro- 
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vided and of the location of programs which 
could later be studied and reported in detail 
—was amply realized. From the 1391 replies 
tabulated, it was evident that although all the 
services listed were provided to some extent, 
four were much more frequently mentioned 
than the others. These were providing books, 
publicizing the materials available, providing 
shut-in service, and working with other agen- 
cies. Additional notes on the cards indicated 
that shutin service was provided in some cases 
direct to the individual’s home, sometimes by 





Name of library 


Address 


(St. or Box no,) (State) 


(City) 


This library has within the past year provided the 
following activities as a means of meeting the needs 
of an aging population (please check): 


For older | For wrk'rs |For genl 
people | with older | public 
people 


Activity 
Provides books 
Provides films, etc. 


Publicizes materials 


place 

Works with other 
agencies 
groups 


Acts as community 
| Clearing house 


Shut-in service 


Other 





Post card questionnaire used to collect informa- 
tion on library services to the aging. 


volunteers, sometimes by the staff; in other 
cases, it consisted of service at hospitals and 
convalescent homes. 

Work with other agencies took many forms 
—the library may provide a meeting place 
for a group of older people which is spon- 
sored or directed by another agency, the 
librarian or a staff member may serve as a 
member of a council or planning group, or 
the library may provide materials and help 
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in program planning for other agencies. 
Added evidence for this is found in the fact 
that the next two most frequently mentioned 
services were providing a meeting place and 
providing audio-visual materials. Among the 
agencies and groups served were Golden Age 
and Senior Citizens groups, public school, 
adult education programs, recreation depart- 
ments, Family Service Societies, and Social 
Security Boards. 

This picture was not greatly affected by the 
size of the area being served. More libraries 
reported publicizing materials than working 
with other agencies in towns under 25,000 
while in towns 25,000 and over, these two 
services were provided in about equal pro- 
portions. Shut-in service ranked almost ex- 
actly the same in each size group. Nor did 
marked differences appear to exist between 
regions. For example, New England and the 
West North Central region (Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas) resembled each other 
quite closely, providing books, shut-in service, _ 
publicizing materials and working with other 
agencies, in that order. Only a slight varia- 
tion of that order appeared in the South At- 
lantic, East North Central, and Pacific regions. 
No matter how the breakdown was made, the 
services most frequently provided turned out 
to be the six already mentioned. 

Many librarians commented that they were 
aware of a need for further attention to the 
special problems of older people, and that they 
hoped to do more. Some had specific plans 
which would be carried out in the coming 
year, some were moving into new buildings 
where more specialized activities would be 
possible, while others exclaimed “no space!” 
“no staff!” Still others felt that they were 
serving the older people in their communi- 
ties adequately without special activities on 
the part of the library, or that other com- 
munity programs were sufficient. 

The post cards yielded information on 
the existence of a variety of special services 
about which more can profitably be learned. 
Some of these were designed for the handi- 
capped and bedridden, such as the provision 
of projected books, bed specs, and reading 
magnifiers; lip reading classes; and such 
services for the blind as talking books and 
books in Braille. Some libraries were relax- 
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ing rules to meet the special problems of 
those who cannot visit the library regularly; 
some mentioned the advantages of bookmo- 
bile service for this group. Some TV pro- 
grams were included, and there were several 
instances of co-sponsoring workshops, courses 
in geriatrics, etc. 

Many interesting parallels with the results 
of the 1953 ALA Survey of Adult Education 
Activities may be found in these returns. 
This is particularly true of the proportion 
of usable surveys to those sent out. For ex- 
ample, the libraries in towns of 10,000- 
24,999 population form 23.3 per cent of the 
mailing list. Of these, 25 per cent were tabu- 
lated for the Adult Education Survey, 26.5 
per cent for the post card survey. Proportions 
in other size groups and in regions were simi- 
larly closely related. There appeared also 
to be some relationship between the services 
most frequently mentioned in the Adult Edu- 
cation Survey and those checked on the post 
card. 

The results of tkis recent survey are chiefly 
valuable for two things. In the first place, the 
parallel with the 1953 Adult Education Sur- 
vey may be taken as evidence that both 
surveys provide representative samples of 
library practice. More important, the results 
of this survey do provide the basis sought 
for the more detailed study mentioned earlier. 
This will take the form of a questionnaire 
which will seek to learn about the operation 
and objectives of the services listed. 

What are the patterns for working with 
other agencies? What are the characteristics 
of the programs the libraries are themselves 
providing? Is the provision of books a distri- 
bution service, or is it a genuine readers’ 
service? The same question must be asked 
about shut-in service. Many libraries will want 
to know about the staffing and financing of 
these services. Others will want to know how 
they got started. Many libraries reported that 
they provided certain services “on request.” 
Is this the most common basis for the start 
of such programs, or are libraries taking the 
initiative to meet these needs and problems? 
More, too, needs to be known about the con- 
siderable role being played by state library 
extension agencies in stimulating and sup- 
porting activities in this area. 

The post card survey was mainly a screen- 


ing operation. The Office for Adult Educa- 
tion hopes that from the information now on 
hand, and that yielded by the further stucy 
to be undertaken this fall, a full-scale report 
may come which will tell for the first time 
how the libraries of this country are meeting 
the problem of an aging population. 





ELEANOR A. FERGUSON NEW PLD 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Eleanor Ferguson, director, Library Service 
Center, Middletown, Conn., will come to ALA 
Headquarters as executive secretary for the 
Public Libraries Division on September 1. She 
brings to this Division a varied background 
including work as children’s librarian in Utica 
and Rochester, N.Y., and as director of public 
libraries in Jamestown, N.Y., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, and Dearborn, Mich. In her present 
position as director of the Library Service 
Center in Middletown, Conn., she is connected 
with the Connecticut State Department of 
Education. 





Miss Ferguson has served on the ALA Fed- 
eral Relations Committee and as chairman 
of the Council Credentials Committee, and has 
been twice a member of Council. She has 
held a number of committee offices in the 
Michigan Library Association having to do 
with library legislation, and has been active 
in the Iowa and New York Library Assoeia- 
tions. She is a charter member of the Acult 
Education Association. 
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Now! A completely invisible mending tape! 


Won't curl or discolor...Won’t become brittle... Won’t ooze adhesive. 


it Se 


“SCOTCH” 810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE 
becomes totally invisible on contact 
with paper, stays crystal clear per- 
manently. And there's no trace of 
curling ever! 


REG u S PAT OFF 





S 


810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE 


BRAND 


The term “ScoTcH” is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. Paul 6, { yy 
Minnesota. Export Sales Office: 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ontario, 
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COTCH 


“SCOTCH” 810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE 
is completely unaffected by age; it 
retains its soft pliability indefinitely. 
And you can write on it with pencil, 
ink or typewriter! 





ot BOGS 
ScorcH 


atic 
Permanent Mending Tape 
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“SCOTCH” 810 PERMANENT MENDING TAPE 
is ideal for mending valuable books 
and documents. Its special long- 
aging adhesive holds firmly and will 
not bleed under any conditions. 


YOUR STATIONER HAS 
“SCOTCH” BRAND 810 
PERMANENT MENDING 
TAPE NOW! 

Save money—order the econ- 
omy-size % x 1296-inch roll 
($1.70) that fits the*‘Scotcn” 
Deluxe Desk Dispenser. 
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The future... 


CARD CATALOG CASES and TRAYS 
by Mid-century 


AT 





MAKE YOUR JOB EASIER! 


“It’s so easy to add or change cards in 
Mid-century card catalogs—takes only one 
finger to operate rod release.” “Trays slide 
smoothly. . . .” “Follower blocks don’t jam 
or stick!” “Children can’t find the concealed 
rod release — discourages tampering.” 
“Trays and units are completely inter- 
changeable .. .” 


Such comments as these point up just a few 
of the extra features that set Mid-century 
card catalog cases apart from all others. 
Librarians appreciate them, because they 
don’t have to tug and pull and force Mid- 
century trays to work! Cataloging goes so 
much easier and faster. 


Mid-century furniture can lighten your tasks, 
brighten your library. Ask our nearest 
dealer. Or, write for our colorful new cata- 
log; describes the complete Mid-century 
; . Mid-century’s 15-Tray 
line. Address Dept. A-9 i Unit . . . The 215CC. 

All trays are inter- 


changeable, may be 
supplemented with 5- 


MYRTLE and 10-tray units. 
DESK 


COMPANY 
Since 1698 HIGH POINT, 
NORTH CAROLINA 
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REACHING OUT: BOOKMOBILE SERVICE IN BROOKLYN 


ENTRANCE 





by Dallas R. Shawkey 


APUBLIC LIBR i 


BROOKL» 
A. 


Because of their mobility and their economy 
bookmobiles are becoming more popular in 
urban areas. In this article Dallas R. Shawkey, 
Senior Librarian, Library on Wheels, Brook- 
lyn Public Library, describes bookmobile 
service as it has developed in Brooklyn. Mr. 
Shawkey is a graduate of Capital University, 
Columbus, Ohio, and of the Columbia Uni- 
versity library school. Before going to Brook- 
lyn he worked in the Cuyahoga County Li- 
brary, Cleveland. 





Brooklyn is a borough of nearly three million 
people, and it is still growing. The Brooklyn 
Public Library has 55 permanent branches. 
After numerous requests for library service by 
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persons and groups in outlying areas, the li- 
brary officials decided to serve these areas 
by bookmobile. The mobile unit was to serve 
those areas not within reasonable walking 
distance of a branch; that is, places beyond 
the half-mile radius set up to determine a 
branch service area. Also in the province of 
the bookmobile was any area whose popula- 
tion potential would remain below 50,000. 

The first bookmobile was purchased in 
1951. Because of heavy use and new service 
requests, a second bookmobile was ordered 
and put into service in January, 1953. Both 
bookmobiles are operating in the peripheral 
areas of the borough and enjoy a wide popu- 
larity. They are officially known as the Li- 


BOOKMOBILE SERVICE TODAY IV 


= 
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Opposite page: An early afternoon community 
stop, found to be the best time for 

housewives, becomes a parking lot for 
perambulators while their mothers select 

their weekly reading. 

Top: Waiting in line to board the bookmobile, 
adults use the library as they shop and the 
children as they return from school. 

Center: Community stops are scheduled at 
specific locations, after consideration of the 
nearness of existing branches. At Gravesend 
Housing Development, a kindergarten 
teacher from a public school across the 
street has just taken her class to the beok- 
mobile to get their first library cards, now 
clutched firmly in their hands. 
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brary on Wheels, or LW for short. 

The procedure in setting up stops and plan- 
ning a run is similar in any city. In Brooklyn 
the schedules have never been set permanently 
but are constantly reviewed for timing 
changes. Annually the librarians in charge 
of the bookmobiles, the superintendents of 
branches, of work with children, of work with 
young adults, the specialist in work with 
schools, and the regional librarians meet to 
consider the current schedule. They hear a 
survey of all stops. the new requests for serv- 
ice, and the recommendations of the book- 
mobile librarians, and cast a schedule for the 
coming year. The recommendations and the 
new schedules are drawn up and submitted 
to the chief librarian for approval. Full 
weekly schedules are then printed, about 1500 
per bookmobile, for free distribution on the 
units. The regional office under which we 
now operate and the librarian use these in 
answering requests about service. 

There are two kinds of stops: community 
stops on street or project locations, and school 
stops. Some cities add shopping center stops, 
but these may be considered a particular kind 
of community stop. Brooklyn has not experi- 
mented much with shopping center stops, since 
the major shopping districts have branches 
in or near them, 

Community stops are scheduled at specific 
locations, after consideration of the nearness 
of existing branches. Currently the bookmo- 
bile may be found, surrounded by new brick 
homes and cooperative apartments, at projects 
such as Glenwood Houses, which contains 
1188 apartments with an estimated popula- 
tion of 5500. In contrast the Library on 
Wheels also serves Homecrest, a residential- 
business community. The adults use the li- 
brary as they shop and the children as they 
return from school. 

Community stops may be set. up in a num- 
ber of ways: through personal or group let- 
ters followed by a tour of investigation; 
through direct requests for service received 
by the librarian during scheduled stops; or the 
librarian may walk through sections not pres- 
ently served. Leaders of groups, managers of 
housing projects, shopkeepers and other par- 
ticularly interested individuals are approached 
about the service and told the day and hour. 
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An appropriate and convenient parking site 
is selected as soon as possible. For new stops 
large placards have been printed for display 
in nearby stores and offices. For new housing 
project stops printed flyers have been pre- 
pared which describe the service and give 
the location and hours each week. 

It has been found that the best hours for 
adult service are from 6 to 8:30 P.M. Some 
cities have not as yet scheduled evening stops. 
but Brooklyn has found them to be most 
encouraging and busy. The early afternoon 
is a good time for young mothers and shop- 
ping housewives. For children the best hours 
are in the afternoon following school; morn- 
ings have been found ideal for school stops. 

Schools are selected for bookmobile service 
after consideration of their need, how far 
they are from a branch or a bookmobile stop, 
and whether classroom collections sent out 
directly by the Office of the Department of 
Work with Children will satisfy the need. The 
principals of the schools selected—the number 
is seldom more than two or three—are con- 
tacted by the bookmobile librarian and the 
children’s assistant assigned to it for a con- 
ference concerning the number of classes and 
the grade span that can be conveniently served 
that term. Special stress is given to the pur- 
pose of the service. Our aim is to reach the 
children in the third, fourth, and possibly fifth 
grade, since the older children can get to a 
library if absolutely necessary. Another con- 
sideration is how well the bookmobile collec- 
tion can serve each class. The particular 
schools served vary from year to year accord- 
ing to the number and pressure of community 
stops. A starting date is selected and the teach- 
ers concerned are notified. The children’s li- 
brarian, or the librarian in charge, and a 
clerk usually handle the registration on the 
first day at the school. Classes are served on 
an alternate weekly schedule with approxi- 
mately 25 minutes for each class. The regular 
school stop is from one to two hours, so that 
four to eight classes may be served. A typical 
schedule is shown on the opposite page. We 
have found that the classes must always be 
on time or the bookmobile will suddenly 
have two or three classes in the time allotted 
for one. To prevent such an occurrence, we 
make explicit schedules for class visits to the 
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1956-57 
Day | oe Stop o Hours 
Monday eea iri ieee ee ei PUBLIC SCHOOL 123 2:30- 4:00 
Irving Ave. & Suydam 
Marcy HOUSES 4:30- 8:00 
582 Park Ave. 
GEE eoa EN : ccs chcew Sean dees tae tad GRAVESEND HOUSES 10:00-11:50 
Neptune & West 33rd 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 248 1:00- 2:00 
Ave. U & 86th St. 
Homecrest—Community stop 2:15- 5:00 
Ave. U & East 14th St. 
Wednesday...............200055 GLENWOOD HOUSES 2:00- 8:30 
1660 Ralph Ave. 
Thursday serre sere ce See eee No schedule for stops (de eee ee eee 
PAY esser iea R iute eho PuBLIC SCHOOL 171 ' 10:00-12:00 
582 Ridgewood Ave. 
BOULEVARD HOUSES 1:00- 4:45 


Linden Blvd. & Schenk 


bookmobile. Three master schedules, setting 
the dates and hours each class is scheduled, 
are made each term for the use of the chil- 
dren’s librarian, the principal of the school, 
and the library specialist in work with the 
schools. Each teacher in turn is given his in- 
dividual class schedule for the term along 
with a sign reminder, which may read “BooK- 
MOBILE FRIDAY.” The teachers post these signs 
the day before so that all the boys and girls 
will be ready with their books and cards when 
the bookmobile arrives. School service is most 
dependent upon cooperation among the teach- 
ers of the classes, the principal, and the chil- 
dren’s librarian on the bookmobile. Adults 
are also welcome at the school stops. 

In a city library system bookmobile service 
is usually placed under the extension depart- 
ment or a regional library, where there are 
supplemental staff members and some kind of 
auxiliary book collection. Bookmobile service 
as it has developed in Brooklyn is now set 
up under the Kings Highway Regional Li- 
brary. Each bookmobile is considered an in- 
dependent branch, with its regularly assigned 
staff members responsible for as much of its 
service as possible. Each one has a staff of six: 


a senior librarian (in charge), an adult as- 
sistant, a children’s assistant, two male clerks, 
and an auto-engineman. The senior librarian, 
who is required to have adequate experience 
in the system prior to this assignment, is as- 
signed to the Library on Wheels after confer- 
ences with the superintendent of branches. 
The other librarians are assigned for a period 
of about one year so that they may become 
familiar with this service in the system. The 
driver is assigned from the pool of auto-en- 
ginemen by the superintendent of supplies 
and is responsible to the librarian in charge. 
The clerks (men are preferred because of 
the lifting) are assigned by the personnel 
office after passing a favorable interview with 
the bookmobile librarian, or they may be 
transferred from a branch to the bookmobile. 

The Library on Wheels staff works a five- 
day schedule of 40 hours, serving the public 
directly four days. Excluding travel time, the 
public is served 235% hours each week on the 
present schedule. The hours of service are set 
up so that all staff members work three days 
from 9 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. and two days from 
]. P.M. to 9 P.M., as in most branches. 

In addition to the bookmobile staff there 
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are staff members at the regional library who 
help the bookmobile operation. The librarian 
there handles all the reference requests, which 
can be filled usually from the regional collec- 
tion of over 6000 adult books, and the inter- 
change book requests, which the bookmobile 
librarians cannot fill from their own collec- 
tion. He also prepares the monthly payroll 
requisition for the bookmobiles. 

The regional clerk assists in the overdue 
and messenger work and in the supply re- 
quests, A great part of the library overdues 
including the bookmobiles is now centralized. 
However, part-time clerks assist in arranging 
the transaction cards for the overdue opera- 
tions. Unless it is the office day for the book- 
mobile staff, the daily interchange of books 
returned from other agencies and the new 
ones from the cataloging department are un- 
packed by the regional staff. 

The “office day” in Brooklyn is that day of 
each week when the bookmobile staff does not 
serve the public directly but prepares for the 
coming week. In other municipal libraries, 
it may be several mornings per week, depend- 
ing on the service schedule that has developed. 

The senior librarian holds staff meetings on 
this day. Since he is in charge of staff training 
and evaluation, he may alter work assign- 
ments after personal conferences. 

This office day is used by the staff for 
numerous purposes. The senior librarian or 
the assistant orders books at the book order 
room of the main library, examines the as- 
sembled still usable discards for branch reas- 
signment, and contacts superintendents or co- 
ordinators for improving his service. Li- 
brary meetings—adult services, administra- 
tive, young adult, or children’s services—are 
scheduled on this day so the librarians may 
attend those in the area. 

The librarians share in these duties: prepa- 
ration of new accessions for circulation, com- 
piling statistics, checking and preparing re- 
serves and interchange requests, selection of 
discards and books to be bound, preparing 
bookmobile desk schedules, selecting books 
for the next run, working on book replace- 
ment lists, and writing assigned reports, The 
clerks use the free day in arranging transac- 
tion cards, filing shelf-list cards, preparing 
supplies for the next week, shelving books, 
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reading shelves, and binding operations. The 
last operation of all the staff is to load the 
bookmobile for the run on the following day. 

While the staff is busy at the office, the 
driver takes the bookmobile to the main li- 
brary garage for its weekly servicing. At 
present the bookmobiles are kept in the yard 
area of the regional library. This location has 
a disadvantage, in that the bookmobile must 
often cross a large part of the borough to 
reach the day’s schedule of stops. It is hoped 
that permanent quarters will be built into one 
of the branches planned for central Brooklyn. 

The bookmobile itself is 27 feet long, 8 
feet wide, and weighs 21,500 pounds. The 
shelves can conveniently carry 2500 books but 
on many an occasion the capacity has been 
stretched. There is no outside shelving since 
the bookmobile was planned for year-round 
operation. 

The six staff members work on the book- 
mobile at all service hours except various holi- 
days when use declines. Regular branch li- 
brary procedures are observed on the Library 
on Wheels. Adults may borrow any reason- 
able number of adult books and four “J” 
titles at each visit for 28 days. Children are 
encouraged to take what they will read up to 
four books. Reserves and reference requests 
are taken at a nominal charge. Juvenile re- 
serves are accepted, but any for known mass 
assignments are discouraged. 

In general, about one-half hour at the be- 
ginning of the day is spent in book selection 
for the day, in loading the books, reserves, 
and supplies, and in unloading the books to be 
bound and overflow books from the previous 
day. 

The first minutes at a stop are used for 
setting up the photocharger and the transac- 
tion cards, placing the new and removing the 
old reserves, reading notices, and shelving the 
new and replacement books loaded for the 
day. 

The bookmobile uses the Remington Rand 
Photocharger. At the busiest stop it was once 
calculated that average circulation was 283 
books per hour. A stop is considered to be 
good if circulation averages 100 books per 
hour. 

During service the staff alternates between 
periods of sitting at the three service loca- 
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tions—return desk, registration desk, and 
charging desk—or standing for periods of 45 
minutes to an hour. The librarian on the floor 
helps as requested in book selection while the 
clerk is kept busy shelving, reading shelves, 
or assisting at the back desk or at the charg- 
ing line. The driver, if he is not acting as a 
clerk in one of the service locations, is con- 
trolling the line of eager waiting readers so 
that too many people are not entering the van. 
In peak periods, two librarians—one adult 
and one children’s—are on the floor to answer 
the borrowers’ needs. During slow periods the 
clerks stamp transaction cards for the fol- 
lowing day. 

Since the bookmobiles carry no catalog or 
shelf list the librarians must learn the collec- 
tion well to give good personal service and 
to make wise selections for each day’s needs. 
In addition, the bookmobile librarians use the 
entire regional collection as need arises, Ulti- 
mately any bookmobile reader may use the 
books of the entire library via the Inter- 
branch Loan Department. This “bringing” 
feature of the service is stressed and restressed 
to bookmobile patrons. 

Relief periods, if there is no sehedele break, 
are taken as the librarian in charge directs, 
usually two persons at a time. While on relief, 
one person designated makes the daily tele- 
phone call to the office to transact any urgent 
library business and to receive any messages 
for the traveling staff. In the New York Public 
Library, schedules are so arranged that the 
staff returns to the office for luncheon. In 
Brooklyn, as can be seen, the staff is depend- 
ent upon community good will for office con- 
veniences, 

The last fifteen minutes at a stop are used 
for closing operations and preparing the 
bookmobile shelves for driving. The circula- 
tion for the stop is taken and the books are 
checked to see that they are firmly in place. 
At the last stop the fine and reserve monies 
are counted and prepared for the regional 
librarian, who handles the banking of the 
funds. The transaction cards accumulated and 
arranged in thousands are assembled in 
groups for the office. Registration records are 
officially closed and new cards prepared for 
Central Registration. Books may be returned 
until the bookmobile actually departs, but 


readers may not charge books after the charg- 
ing records have been closed. 

The staff work load is so heavy that pro- 
gram plans have not progressed much beyond 
the dreaming stage. In the past story hours 
had been organized at stops, but at present 
the bookmobiles have no children’s librarians. 
A few years ago book talk programs were 
attempted at one of the housing projects. 
These were rather unsuccessful because the 
neighborhood is such that people hesitate to 
be out at night. 

The book collections are worked upon 
mostly during the office day. Currently the 
book collection amounts to just over 20,000 
books for each bookmobile, 7,500 being adult 
and 13,500 juvenile. Books selected for the 
collection are chosen in the following ways: 

l. From the weekly adult order lists, ap- 
proved by the Department of Work with 
Adults; from staff reviews of new books re- 
received; from the monthly order list of the 
Department of Work with Children; and 
from order lists compiled by the Department 
of Work with Young Adults. 

2. From the various replacement lists, 
compiled regularly by librarians in their spe- 
cial interest field and covering the entire 
library’s collections: e.g., Reference, Fiction, 
000-300’s, Juvenile Easy Books. In this way, 
when the entire library buys replacements in 
the same classes at the same time, all agen- 
cies enjoy a greater discount. 

3. Definite recommendations on special 
purchases by the various subject specialists at 
the main library. 

In general, the adult book collection con- 
tains all the standard writers with a liberal 
sprinkling of new books as they appear. The 
young adult titles stress topics of high school 
interest, such as careers, vocations, young 
romance, science. Again, because of demand 
nonfiction materials are carried in the subject 
areas of homemaking, crocheting, sewing, 
psychology, home repair, and biography. 
Books that prove their worth are gradually 
replaced and kept in the collection. Binding 
of titles is discouraged, since new copies may 
often be purchased more economically, mak- 
ing the collection more attractive. 

The children’s collection is modeled after 
any regular branch collection, although there 
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are decidedly more easy titles in it. Children 
in Brooklyn seem to read everything and to 
want to know about everything. The big task 
is to keep a good representative collection on 
the bookmobile. 

When a bookmobile is under a department, 
sometimes the new books are purchased as a 
whole and the needs of the bookmobile readers 
are not so positively reflected. The order-selec- 
tion system where each branch librarian de- 
cides what books his collection will contain, 
while enjoying consolidated ordering and cen- 
tralized cataloging, is preferred. Other urban 
systems have solved the problem of bookmo- 
bile ordering in similar ways. Cuyahoga 
County and Cleveland used the book review 
meeting in which all librarians participated 
and examined the books thereafter. 

The book budget for the Library on Wheels 
for 1956-57, was $1500 for adult books, $2750 
for children’s titles, and $400 for young adult 
books. Since this was the first year of the 
bookmobile as an independent unit, the 
budget was purely experimental. Factors con- 
sidered in forming the budget were: popula- 
tion of area, circulation, condition of the 
book collection, special needs of the area (per- 
haps reading is being encouraged in a Puerto 
Rican neighborhood, so funds may be in- 
creased for a year or so as a test) and the 
total amount of money available from the 
city for books, etc. 

Experience has shown that this budget is 
barely adequate, Additional funds will be 
needed for replacements as time goes on. The 
adult budget in particular cannot be based on 
circulation alone—one must have ample new 
titles for each adult area served by the book- 
mobile, as well as funds for popular or re- 
quested nonfiction, 

A shelf-list record of the bookmobile col- 
lection is maintained at the regional library 
headquarters. No catalog is maintained since 
it was felt that the regular catalogs of the 
regional library and of the public branch in 
the same building could be consulted for 
fuller information, 

Has the service caught on? In the six years 
since the bookmobiles have been operating 
here, their circulation has climbed steadily. 
In 1956, the first bookmobile issued 134,654 
books, up 3.3 per cent over 1955, and the 
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second issued 147,921 books, up 23.4 per 
cent over the previous year. 

Children’s circulation is about 70 per cent 
of the total. It is a thrill to serve the little 
ones. However, the adult readers are also a 
very interesting group in their reading tastes 
and in their plans for branches in some of the 
areas where the bookmobile now goes. The 
bookmobile is a positive way of reaching out 
library service to all people. With the ever- 
expanding outlying areas in our large cities, 
what better way exists to meet the book needs 
of these tax payers? 
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GOOD YEAR AHEAD! 


...A message from ARTHUR H. Parsons, JR., 
new PLD President. 


In any enterprise it is well at the start of a 
new year to take stock of one’s assets. The 
Public Libraries Division, as it enters its new 
year, has a wealth of assets which, if used 
wisely, should enable it to make great progress 
in the development, the advancement, and the 
improvement of public libraries throughout 
the nation. 

We have a new guide in the recently formu- 
lated standards which will serve to point out 
the way ahead. If all of us—librarians, trus- 
tees, friends, interested citizens—will study 
this guide, reflect upon the concept of service 
it promulgates, and work to put into practice 
its goals, the public libraries of the country 
will come closer than ever to realizing good 
library service for all, 

In the support of the Congress through pas- 
sage of the Library Services Act and authori- 
zation of $5,000,000 as the current appropria- 
tion, we have some of the means we need to 
develop library service in areas untouched to- 
day. And through the examples set in those 
areas — county, multi-county, regional—a 
chain reaction may very well set in that will 
bring books and library services to yet other 
untouched areas. 

We have our plans, not only those which 
we always have for the library units, large and 
small, in which we work most closely, but 
also plans for the use of federal funds in rural 
areas and larger service units. Without these 
plans, the means would be of little use. But 
because we have thought long and hard about 
our ideals, because we have all worked toward 
making effective our ideals, and because we 
have cooperated one with another, our plans 
are in a large measure completed and ready 
for action. 

We have, even more than ever before, a 
large body of public support to draw upon 
in achieving our goals, in all our units of 
service. Along with the support of such or- 
ganizations as the General Federation of Wom- 





en’s Clubs we now have the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the United States Junior Chamber 
of Commerce in its “Operation Library” proj- 
ect, a project that will reach into thousands of 
communities. These young men and their 
wives have already demonstrated their will- 
ingness to help us build better library pro- 
grams. 

These efforts are being drawn into an un- 
precedented program of public support—the 
activities which will culminate in National Li- 
brary Week, March 16-22, 1958. For the first 
time, all areas of the communications industry, 
under sponsorship of the National Book Com- 
mittee, are joined together in an all-out, na- 
tionwide effort to promote reading and arouse 
interest in expanding library services and 
improving library facilities. 

In the activities of the trustees, through 
the American Association of Library Trustees 
and through the National Assembly of Li- 
brary Trustees we have.an opportunity to 
enlist even more than before the support of 
those citizens closest to us in our work. And 
in these two organizations, aliveʻand earnest, 
we have the additional opportunity of making 
them a closer, more integral part of our or- 
ganization. At Kansas City a large step for- 
ward along these lines was taken in the “Op- 
portunities Unlimited” Trustee Workshop. 
Further steps will be taken at San Francisco, 
where another workshop is planned. It is up 
to us who are librarians to work closely with 
these trustee groups, to help them build their 
membership and to give the full encourage- 
ment which their efforts certainly merit. After 
all, our trustees are the most important part 
of our voluntary citizen support—it is: up to 
us to aid them in developing their own goals. 

Our task ahead is that of drawing strength 
from these assets. That is but one task, how- 
ever. We have also the task of recruitment. 
Personnel shortage in libraries is more critical 
and of major importance. It is perhaps the 
greatest problem we face and all of us must 
devote our best efforts to solving it. There 
is no one answer to the problem; there are 
many. Each of us must explore every angle— 
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encouraging young people of high school and 
college age to discover the joys and rewards 
of librarianship as a career. 

These are our assets, and our major prob- 
lem. Working together for our common goal, 
I am confident that we will make good use of 
our assets, and I am confident that if we de- 
vote our intelligence, inspiration and knowl- 
edge we can cope with the problem of recruit- 
ing. 


VOTE! 


ALA is in process of making an extremely 
important decision in the matter of its head- 
quarters location—and your vote is needed. 
The question of whether the headquarters city 
should be Chicago or Washington is fully 
covered in this issue of the ALA Bulletin. A 
ballot for your vote is provided opposite the 
Memo to Members. Please mark it, and mail 
it promptly. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


An important part of the organization of the 
American Association of Library Trustees is 
the National Assembly of Library Trustees, 
a consultative body to the association com- 
posed of representatives of state trustee and 
friends groups. This body meets at the time 
of the ALA annual conference and serves as 
a link of communication between the AALT 
to state groups, as well as a forum where im- 
portant issues affecting libraries may be dis- 
cussed. 

State groups are invited and urged to write 
to the president of AALT suggesting questions 
which they would like placed on the agenda 
for discussion at San Francisco. These ques- 
tions should be presented within thirty days 
after the state meeting where such questions 
should be discussed. 

Before the San Francisco meeting, publicity 
will be given to the agenda in order for dele- 
gates to be prepared to discuss the questions 
from the viewpoint of their respective states. 

The Board of Directors of the AALT has 
formulated the following rules and regula- 
tions for the appointment of delegates to the 
National Assembly: 


A delegate may be a) the president of the state 


trustee association during his term of office; or 
b) an elected delegate for not more than one 
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year, subject to the re-election rules of the state 
association with the following qualifications: 

1. Must be a member of the American Associa- 
tion of Library Trustees. 

2. Must be a member of the state library 
trustee association. If there is no trustee asso- 
clation, then an association of friends, citizens, 
or others with ‘purposes in accordance with those 
of the AALT may send a delegate. In case there 
is a state trustee association and a citizen’s 
group, both functioning in the state, the dele- 
gate must be from the trustee association, 

3. Must have serious intention of attending 
the meetings of the AALT held in each early 
summer. It is highly desirable that the delegate 
attend the Midwinter Meeting in Chicago but not 
absolutely necessary unless the delegate has ac- 
cepted committee assignments which require his 
presence. 

It shall be the duty of delegates to answer to 
the state roll call, participate in the meetings 
as a representative of his state, and to accept 
committee responsibility when called upon. 

It shall be the duty of the delegate to report 
proceedings back to the state library association 
and state trustee association (in some states they 
are separate associations), and other appropriate 
channels with the purpose of stimulating inter- 
est in his state association and the American As- 
sociation of Library Trustees. 


Alternates 


An alternate delegate shall be elected at the 
same time as the regular delegate, and the same 
qualifications shall apply to the alternate as to 
the delegate. 


Observers 


In states where there is no trustee associa- 
tion or organization with purposes in accord 
with the purposes of AALT, the state library 
extension agency is urged to name a non-voting 
delegate who will be known as an observer, 
whose duty it will be to attend the session of the 
National Assembly of Library Trustees, answer 
to the state roll call, and perform all duties of 
a delegate except voting. 


Credentials 


Credentials of delegates and alternates must 
reach the secretary of the AALT sixty days be- 
fore the summer session of AALT (July 13, in 
1958). Delegates whose credentials are not sent 
on time will not be permitted to vote and will 
be seated with observers. It is urged that cre- 
dentials of delegates be sent to the secretary 
of AALT within thirty days after the state meet- 
ing in order that the delegate may have oppor- 
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tunity to receive advance mailings and to accept 
committee assignments. In cases where a friends’ 
or citizens’ group sends a delegate (where there 
is no trustee organization), a copy of the bylaws 
of that group must be filed with the secretary 
of AALT in order that the Board of AALT may 
determine that the purposes are in accord with 
the bylaws of the association. 


KANSAS CITY WORKSHOP 


The AALT workshop, “Opportunities Un- 
limited,” was one of the largest in ALA his- 
tory, with a registration of 223, representing 
34 states, South Africa and Canada. Of the 
registrants, 105 were trustees, 104 librarians, 
and 14 interested citizens. 

Homer Clark Wadsworth, executive direc- 
tor, Kansas City Trusts and Foundations and a 
trustee of the Kansas City Public Library, at 
the opening session, called upon trustees to 
fully appreciate the “emerging function of the 
library as an instrument in liberal educa- 
tion” and help librarians “extend the creative 
use of their materials to meet the changing 
needs of people living in a complex society.” 

He urged trustees to recognize the whole 
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A book is like a garden carried in the pocket. 
ARAB PROVERB 


Fundamental and Adult Education 


Paris, Unesco, Vol. IX, No. 1, January 1957, p. 1. 
Submitted by: Dr. W. Moll, first assistant to documents librarian, Indiana University Library, Bloomington, Indiana, 


These were all bushmen and used to spending their nights alone, and every man carried a book 
in his saddlebags. . . . An ordinary book would not do. Any book worth carrying had to last a 
year or more. ... So each one carried a book he couldn’t understand that would last him awhile, 


and this was the book he talked by. 


OLAF RUHEN 


“Revenge in the Desert,” Saturday Evening Post 


Vol, 229, No. 18, May 4, 1957, p. 110. 
Submitted by: Dorothy Bevis, associate professor, School of Librarianship, University of Washington, Seattle. 


FREE: ONE YEAR MEMBERSHIP IN ALA for each quotation used, The membership may be used by the winner, whether member 
or not, or given to a non-member of his choice. No one may win successive year memberships. Quotations submitted should be on 
libraries, books, or related subjects, length should be less than 250 words, and source stated in full. Quotations must be from non- 
library publications. If duplicate quotations are received, priority will be given the one bearing earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be 
returned nor correspondence answered. Address: ‘“‘Overdue Finds,” ALA Bulletin, 50 Huron Street, Chicago 11. “Overdue Finds” 
will be discontinued with the October issue. 


WORDS 


Circulating the printed words 
of fine literature is the daily 
business of a Gerstenslager 
Bookmobile. As a result of 
every-day acquaintance with 
Gerstenslager Bookmobiles li- 
brarians throughout the 
United States have passed 





along many a sincere word of 
admiration for the fine qual- 
ities of Gerstenslager design 


G ers t ens [ hh 4 er and construction. We thank 


you. 
The Gerstenslager Co. 
exe's: BOOKMOBILES 
Established 1860 
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READER 





Easiest on the Eyes... 
Accepts ALL Micro Data Cards 


Now! A single instrument that accepts all known 


ypes of micro data cards...the new Micro Opaque - 


Reader by American Optical Company. 

Exclusive opague, white or green tinted, reading 
icreen is far easier on the eyes than ordinary trans- 
ucent screens. Projected material appears crisp and 
sharp, no eyestrain, no fuzzy edges. Large 11"x 12%’ 
screen is inclined toward the user at a comfortable 
ceading angle...especially appreciated by those who 
wear bifocals. 

Operation is simple. Cards, up to 9” in width, are 


placed in adjustable spring-tensioned holder and 
manually moved from frame to frame. Choice of 
three £/2.3 objectives, 23X, 20X or 15X in con- 
venient focusing mount, permits selection for most 
suitable enlargement. Three element condensing 
system plus heat-resistant glass. Single focusing 
knob. No danger from heat to either cards or table 
top. Easily portable Accessory foot switch available 
for intermittent reading or photocopying. Light 
shield accessory available for use in brightly lighted 
areas. 


Call your dealer or mail coupon today. 


Dept. U169 


American Optical =: 


Name 
Address 


Company 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK £017 





Please send me full information on the New Micro Opaque Reader. 
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tary shelving 







TOR the star in a 
ES “supporting” role 


i No wonder Joan Blondell rates 
i raves as the highly efficient 
$ research librarian in the 20th 
a A Century-Fox production of 
“Desk Set.” She works with 
Ames Steel Library Shelving 
, 4 and an Ames Book Truck! 


Se at wen 
pree 


We'll be happy to explain how 

~ Ames equipment in a wide 

-~~ į} range of colors can fit your 
©} $ library picture, too. 

(Joan Blondell co-starring in 

"Desk Set,” a 20th Century-Fox 


Film Production tn Cinema- 
Scope. Color by De Luxe.) 


qu. rames compa 


Established 1910 WRITE FOR FREE 


\ estimates, layouts, 
4 

i catalogs and other 
oe helpful data. 


New Supplement 


French VII Bibliography 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
CRITICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL REFERENCES 
FOR THE STUDY OF CONTEMPORARY 
FRENCH LITERATURE 


by 
DoucLas W. ALDEN and Others 
1956 Supplement $2.00 


Previously published: 


Books and Articles published from 1940 to 1948. Supplements 1949, 1950, 1951 
and 1952. 5 vols——Each, $1.75 and Supp. 1953, 1954 and 1955-—Each, $2.00 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World’s Leading International Booksellers 
31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


OUR 85th ANNIVERSARY © 1872-1957 
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-WASHINGTON 
REPORT 







On July 1, 1957, the Library Services Act 
entered a new fiscal year. Within one month 
thereafter, the future of the program was 
clear. In fiscal 1958, more states will be par- 
ticipating in the federal grant program, and 
more library service and better library service 
will be available to rural America. 

By the end of July, nine of the states and 
territories which had not been able to partici- 
pate in fiscal 1957—Alaska, Florida, Guam, 
Idaho, Kansas, Maine, Nevada, Pennsylvania, 
and Washington—had submitted their, plans 
for the further extension and improvement of 
rural public library service. Added to the 36 
states which already were operating under 
state plans approved in fiscal 1957, this 
brought the total to 45. 

As of July 31, 1957, a total of 39 of these 
states had already submitted their programs, 
budgets, and requests for their federal allot- 
ments out of the $5,000,000 grant for fiscal 
1958. Twenty-seven states have continued to 
overmatch for the federal allotments. This 
was characteristic of last year’s plans. The 
totals of the state, local and federal funds in 
the fiscal 1958 programs and budgets sub- 
mitted by the 39 state library agencies are as 
follows: 


ToTau FUNDS 


STATE (State-Local-Federa!) 
Alabama circuitus ttradut See EAE $ 295,826 
ATONE Sersam aa eines EREA 104,436 
ATKSNGAS. sassen runn Aaa a EE 294,698 
Caliiornia cys cwaccketasiatoawerwas ee ee ee 158,581 
Olora: dacsctooesgtG eek enekwudace sed 140,450 
Connecticut sis hike cha saccete eveetiuaad« 208,633 
I a l EREE E E EAE T 130,166 
MSCOP HA EAE EEEE TE E 609,000 
Idaho. cistitisereni EEA win adores Morais ok 92,328 
Mingis sapea ras EAE AERA 618,390 
DOWA scene thie a rA I oa e AaS 135,317 
Kansas sencresin ieena EG 132,757 
IGOR INGK Ys 2 oes oe bei a ean cee .. 808,929 
LOUISINNG cis sac sdaeeAsinetioecessee shee’ 243,491 
MISING wae o E E hose ube Seaton EN 177,002 
Massachusetts ....-.....0.c cc eeeeeceuces 185,518 
Missoni serere boo ees ACA eae boi 136,432 
Montana iseccirervercerisoiedioivaistar 200,004 
Nebraska oes oe Osh sie ee ecvaw eves 148,537 
Nevada ioc oe eneen nah aac cous 130,384 
New JEV cinstavcaws setae TRA 240,026 


by John G. Lorenz 


Of this $9,707,645 budgeted in the 39 pro- 
grams of public library extension to rural 
areas, state funds total $5,809,173, local funds 
total $180,395, and the federal allotment re- 
quested by the states totals $3,718,077. The 
minimum amount required in state and local 
funds to match the federal allotments to these 
39 states, based on the $5,000,000 grant ap- 
propriation, is $3,542,236. With state and 
local funds totaling $5,989,568 the 39 states 
have overmatched the required amount by 
$2,447,332, more than 69 per cent. 


The number one project in the fiscal 1958 
programs is the development of regional li- 
brary systems through demonstrations and 
state grants. Running a strong second is 
strengthening the state library agency so that 
it can provide more and better assistance in 
the development of local libraries, Two states, 
Nevada and Pennsylvania, are beginning their 
participation in the program with statewide 
surveys, In-service training projects are still 
included in several state programs. Many proj- 
ects established in fiscal 1957 will continue 
or expand in fiscal 1958. 

Reports of progress in letters, telephone 
calls, and state agency publications are most 


Tora, FUNDS 


STATE (State-Local-Federal) 
New México: <i<ii0c cee eek Mar eee eeeks 94,988 
New: YoK sivas ereraa ETEEN 737,479 
North Carolina 2isa cons wobudeseawgaeeat< 590,756 
ONG vdwaeid eee CIA REENA 394,004 
ORANGE: ig jain e Coen E T 166,561 
Pennsylvanid ccros srirro erorii oee nes 375,791 
South Carolina ....... essas eee ence cerns 167,388 
South Dakota .....scesece ssc sesecsieees 121,214 
Tennes soci dois wh ane eens ees 354,212 
ORGS? rasne aware ee teu eee tek eee 342,935 
Vermont .......06- E ee ee 203,838 
VIPGINIA EEEE EET E E E T E 351,334 
Washint rer tnar boo eee ESSAS ENA 357,378 
West Virginia: osc r d ETEA ESS 173,746 
WiGCONSIN' sissid budai EN nEaN EOK 223,740 
Alaska Goss EANAN anes e ea oaes 60,606 
WIG WOM sueroa erreur caeanee tae wens 261,206 
Guam oeroue raare were eee nba eeuae 38,974 

TOTAL $9,707,645 
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encouraging. A typical example is this portion 
of a letter from Mercedes B. MacKay, direc- 
tor of the South Dakota Library Commission, 
which reflects the commission’s enthusiasm 
for the first regional library program in the 
state: 


It is most gratifying to go to Belle Fourche 
for the whole community is cooperating in the 
project and will do almost anything to help 
in the organization of the same. As indicated 
on the report, they have raised within the last 
two months $27,000 in addition to their regular 
budget with which they have purchased a new 
library building to which they have added an 
annex so as to accommodate the additional books 
and personnel needed in the organization of the 
Regional Library. They are delighted with the 
prospects of beginning Regional Library Service 
with their new bookmobile. 

Another success story in the July, 1957 is- 
sue of Montana Libraries was a report by 
Mrs. Inez Herrig on the first bookmobile to 
be received and put into operation under a 
state plan: 


After years of wishing, it was like a dream come 
true to load up the bookmobile and start up the 
historic Yaak River to give service to the people 
in the community around the Yaak School, a one- 
room log building. . . . On this first trip around the 
county, it was necessary to reload each day. The 
bookmobile holds approximately one thousand 
books, and each night it came in with many empty 
shelves. ... This is just an indication of what the 
service will mean to rural people. Lincoln County 
is sparsely populated but the residents are en- 
thusiastic readers. .. . It was a wonderful experi- 
ence to inaugurate this service! 


The Library Services Branch has established 
the following priorities in administering the 
Library Services Act: review and approval of 
state plans and amendments; consultation 
with the states; collecting and disseminating 
the best information available on rural library 
development; studies and research related to 
rural public library development. 

The following studies are now being 
planned by the Library Services Branch staff 
members indicated: 


State Library extension agencies: services, per- 
sonnel, finances, physical facilities—Wilfred 
L. Morin, Library Extension Specialist, and 
Nathan M. Cohen, Library Research Specialist. 
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Centralized and cooperative processing and rural 
library development—Evelyn D. Mullen, Li- 
brary Extension Specialist, and Nathan M. 
Cohen. 

Evaluation of systems of publie library service, 
with emphasis on demonstrations and services 
to rural areas—Helen Luce, Library Extension 
Specialist, and Herbert A. Carl, Library Re- 
search Specialist. 

Descriptions and analysis of successful rural li- 
brary development projects—John G. Lorenz, 
Assistant Director, and Herbert A. Carl. 


These will be studies that reflect the present 
status rather than detailed historical analyses 
and projections into the future. 





Four staff members of the Library Services 
Branch, all of whom have joined the office since 
passage of the Library Services Bill: Helen Luce, 
library extension specialist for the western 
states; John G. Lorenz, assistant director of the 
branch; Evelyn Day Mullen,. library extension 
specialist for the southern states; and Wilfred 
L. Morin, specialist for the New England and 
north central states. 


Dr. Lawrence E. Derthick, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, called a meeting of the 
Advisory Committee on the Library Services 
Branch Program on June 10-11, 1957. This 
was the first meeting of the committee since it 
had been enlarged by a school and children’s 
library representative (Mae Graham, Division 
of Library Extension, Maryland Department 
of Education) and a college and research li- 
brary representative (Edmon Low, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College Library). 
The committee now represents all the interests 
and responsibilities of the Library Services 
Branch. 

The conclusions and suggestions of the Ad- 
visory Committee to the Commissioner may 
be summarized as follows: 


The Committee felt that the administration of 
the Library Services Act by the Office of Edu- 


(Continued on page 642) 
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CHRISTIAN MATURITY 


E. Stanley Jones. The latest devotional book by this popular 
writer. 364 one-page devotions, on the theme of Christian ma- 5 
turity, for daily use, unit study, or reading. Pocket size. $1.50 2 


THE SECRET OF RADIANT LIFE ; 


W. E. Sangster. Steps toward attainment of true Christlikeness, 
marked by outward sparkle and joy and inward peace. 12 prac- 





tical exercises and meditations are included. 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 
l —Its History and Meaning R 


Horton Davies, A popular study of Christian worship—the 
variety of forms in use today, the structure and content of the 
| | | forms of corporate worship, and the meaning of worship. $2 


SALUTE THY SOUL 


Clarence E. Macartney. 13 choice sermons on biblical texts, 
i each dealing with some aspect of the soul. Richly illustrated, dra- a 
matic, and stirringly evangelical. $2 N 


} GEORGE WHITEFIELD: waytaring witness 


| Stuart C. Henry. An interesting new biographical study of the 
controversial 18th century British evangelist, who figured prom- 
inently in America’s Great Awakening. $3.75 


i THE QUEST AND CHARACTER : 
| OF A UNITED CHURCH : 


Winfred E. Garrison. A historical survey of efforts at church 


unity, concluding with Dr. Garrison’s challenging new definition :; 
of the true nature of a united church. $3.50 & 
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Jane Merchant. 198 poems by this prize-winning poet. The 
five sections contain poems both serious and humorous, on 
a wide variety of themes. 
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ABINGDON PRESS 


publisher of THE INTERPRETER'S BIBLE 


in Ganada: G. R. Welch Company, Lid., Toronto {n Australasia: Thomas €. Lothian, Melbourne, Australia 
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OUT-OF-PRINT BUT 


Librarians, regardless of specialization, who 
have at one time or another frustratedly locked 
horns with the problem of obtaining copies of 
books which have gone out of print, will be 
pleased to know that the ALA, through its 
Reprint Expediting Service, has been busily 
engaged for more than two years in finding an 
amenable solution. This service, which more 
specifically is a creature of the Acquisitions 
Section, Resources and Technical Services 
Division, has since May 1955 been canvassing 
libraries all over the country in an effort to 
determine which out-of-print books are in 
greatest demand, and acted as their representa- 
tive in’ persuading publishers to reprint them. 
It has also functioned as a publishers’ agent 
in trying to ascertain which out-of-print books 
a publisher may be willing to reprint are most 
widely acceptable among libraries. By work- 
ing both sides of the street, so to speak, it has 
thus far been successful in bringing back up- 
wards of 35 formerly unavailable titles in 





NOT OUT-OF-MIND 


many subject fields—scholarly books, chil- 
dren’s books, reference books, etc. Among 
these may soon be included the basic 167- 
volume set of the Library of Congress Cata- 
log of Printed Cards which was originally 
published by Edwards Brothers in a limited 
edition in 1942 and is currently being con- 
templated for reprinting by the Pageant Book 
Company of New York. 

This unique service also publishes a quar- 
terly bulletin which regularly contains, in ad- 
dition to various special pertinent studies, 
up-to-date lists of new reprints of all pub- 
lishers, results of library surveys, and a variety 
of news of interest to librarians and publishers. 
The Bulletin is available to libraries at the 
rate of $5 per year, and is the only publication 
of its kind in the United States. 

For further information write to Aaron L. 
Fessler, Reprint Expeditor, Reprint Expedit- 
ing Service, Cooper Union Library, Cooper 


Square, New York 3, New York. 


BRO-DART HAS 
PRINCETON FILES 


TO FILE AND DISPLAY 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Excellent for cataloging and identifying pamphlets 
on desk, table or shelf. When not on display, these 
files can also be used as book supports on the shelves. 


-Large Princeton File: 8” high x 412” wide x 8” deep 


Constructed of : Small Princeton File: 


top quality steel ' 
; with lasting, | 
: warm gray: finish. | 





WRITE 
FOR INFORMATION i 
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53” high x 33⁄4” wide x 7” deep 


BRO-DART CARRIES A COMPLETE LINE of supplies for the 
protection, filing and processing of pamphlets and periodicals. 


Eno Dait INDUSTRIES 


"> Setting the Pace For Progress 


90 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 
1899 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


September 1957 









LIBRARY 
SPECIALISTS 
are ready 
to help 

you 

SOLVE any 
LIBRARY 
SHELVING 


PHILIP D. O'NEAL, 
New York, N. Y, 





ROBERT E. KIELY, 
Boston, Mass. 


PROBLEMS 





CLIFFORD S$. BROWN, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Cis advice can save you thousands of dollars 

. These men have years of experience in solv- 
ing library problems, and some of their recent 
installations in color have been outstanding. Their 
experience is yours for the asking. Whether it is 
a problem involving one room or an entire library; 
whether you are working on plans for a new 
library or for renovating an old library, these men 
are ready to give you the benefit of their experi- 


ence... without obligation. 


WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG NO. 563 


METAL LIBRARY 
EQUIPMENT 


ie 
CORPORATION ` 
350 BROADWAY, NEW eae 13, Ne Y, 
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A Library of Americana 


The Quest for Nationality 


The Long Struggle for 


American Literary Independence 


By Benjamin T. Spencer 


A new land and a new society required an American Muse. But, the 
development of an indigenous literature was contingent on the develop- 
ment of a well-defined national character. And, too, America was a land 
virtually without a history, without a legendary past. How did American 


Pub. Sept. 1957 


writers fulfill their conscious yearning for an indigenous literary tradition 


$5.00 in the setting of a massive New World prospect and a massive Old World 
tradition? Dr. Spencer’s important study of the American novitiate in 
letters—the successful quest for nationality, for literary integrity—is a delight 
for all students of American history and letters. His bibliography is in 
itself a library index of Americana. 








Other SU Titles 
THE ROAD TO REALISM 


The Early Years of William Dean Howells, 


1837-1885 
By Edwin H. Cady $4.00 
THE ART OF 
OVERSEASMANSHIP 


Americans at Work Abroad 
Edited by Harlan Cleveland and Gerald J. 
Mangone $3.00 


© THE NEW 


ST. LAWRENCE FRONTIER 


By Sidney C. Sufrin and Edward E. Palmer 
$3.00 


Send for: 
Brewster House 


Book News 








— 
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THE AGE OF DANTE 


By Domenico Vittorini 


This is a refreshing new interpretation of Italian 
civilization from the 11th to the beginning of the 
14th century by one of the most devoted and en- 
thusiastic students of Italian culture. To this 
scholar the age of Dante was the “first panel of the 
Renaissance” and marked the beginning of West- 
ern ideas and institutions. Original illustrations. 
$6.00 


EDUCATION 2000 A.D. 


Edited by Clarence W. Hunnicutt 


“Here's a book to buy. It’s written by well- 
known, competent people; it’s done in readable 
form; it covers the whole field of elementary edu- 
cation; it is not expensive; and it’s a book which 
won't go out of date—at least not until g000 A.D., 
and how many of us will still be active then?’ 
The National Elementary Principal. $3.00 





SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Brewster House 


SYRACUSE 10, N. Y. 





The calendar of summer conferences including 
or featuring audio-visual interests is a large one. 
And at this time of year almost any periodical re- 
ceived by the A-V librarian contains detailed cov- 
erage of meetings, speeches and resolutions of the 
national organizations which are concerned with 
audio-visual materials. Frequently, however, the 
plans and reports of working committees never 
filter beyond the immediate committee members 
involved. The activities of a number of such 
groups are of wider interest. 

At the Kansas City Conference the Special 
Committee on Bibliographic Control of Audio- 
Visual Materials (Cataloging and Classification 
Section, Resources and Technical Services Di- 
vision) reported on its survey of the existing 
practices and needs in this field. Questionnaires 
designed to provide information on motion pic- 
tures, filmstrips and phono-records were sent to 
‘some 500 large established public, college, uni- 
versity and school libraries which had had con- 
siderable experience with these materials. A 60 
per cent return indicated the procedures followed 
in cataloging and classification (who was respon- 
sible for technical processing; the rules fol- 
lowed; the types of subject headings employed; 
location and use of the audio-visual card cata- 
logs). In answer to a request for recommenda- 
tions for better bibliographic control, the li- 
braries expressed a need for standardization, and 
suggested that it might be achieved by: an in- 
crease in the number of titles supplied on L.C. 
cards; more prompt publication of L.C. cards; 
standardized subject headings adapted for audio- 
visual materials and users; centralized catalog- 
ing; simplified but flexible rules suitable for a 
small but expanding collection. On the basis of 
the survey the Committee has proposed lines for 
future action in working toward such standardi- 
zation. A complete report of the survey and these 
recommendations will be published in the Octo- 
ber issue of Library Resources and Technical 
Services. : 

Another working group, a committee appointed 
by the ALA Audio-Visual Committee, has com- 
pleted its assignment of compiling a Supplement 
to the 1955 Films for Public Libraries. The Sup- 
plement includes 76 films culled from 300 titles 
suggested by twenty-seven libraries. Full biblio- 
graphic information, critical annotations and 
suggestions for potential use and audiences are 
given for each title. There is a succinct state- 
ment of the criteria by which the films were 


chosen. The Supplement is not an attempt to 
present film librarians with a ready-made choice; 
it does indicate films of outstanding quality suit- 
able for public library collections and worthy of 
consideration for purchase. The very diversity of 
titles included will raise some basic problems of 
film selection, and should stimulate a vigorous 
expression of independent judgment in a field 
where a keenly critical approach is essential. In- 
dividual copies of the Supplement are available 
without charge from the Office for Adult Educa- 
tion, which sponsored its publication. 

The first annual tabulation of film statistics, 
compiled by the ALA Office for Adult Education, 
has been completed. The tabulation resulted from 
a poll of film librarians as to whether they wished 
to continue the semi-annual reporting of their sta- 
tistics or to report only annual totals, and was 
based on a Questionnaire on Current Practices in 
Regard to Film Statistics. The questionnaire, 
sent to all libraries known to have film collections 
or to be active members of cooperatives, focused 
on the problem of definition of terms and of 
consistency in the items of information collected. 
From the responses it was possible to establish 
working definitions of such terms as “circuit,” 
“central pool,” “film print,” “showing,” “total 
audience,” and to determine how to provide for 
the reporting of statistics by members of film 
cooperatives. The results of the questionnaire not 
only gave validity to the tabulation but stimulated 
librarians to re-think their records in terms of 
their objectives. Eleanor Phinney, who was in 
charge of the questionnaire, and all the librarians 
who responded to it have brought together ac- 
curate, meaningful figures on the use of films 
which are indicators of activity and gauges of the 
quality of film service. Copies of the first annual 
tabulation are available from the ALA Office for 
Adult Education. 

William Speed of the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary and James Limbacher of the Dearborn Pub- 
lic Library are well on their way toward formulat- 
ing a standardized list of subject headings which 
can be adopted or adapted by film librarians. 

There is little doubt that A-V librarians have 
been the target of a barrage of questionnaires 
and requests for information during the last year. 
But when there is such ample evidence that the 
polls produce tangible, significant results, the 
stream of facts and figures supplied by respond- 
ing libraries is clearly of help in the development 
of public library service. 
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FOR. YOUR G-R-O-W-I-N-G NEEDS... 
SECTIONAL, CARD 
CATALOG CABINETS 


only Bro-Dart 
gives you ALL these features... 


DENSI-WOOD vertical uprights to withstand the impact 
of returning trays! 

SELF-CENTERING DRAWERS that stay in perfect align- 
ment... insure a perpetually neat appearance. Slide 
smoothly — close tightly every time! 

SOLID INSIDE CONSTRUCTION , . . interlocking corners 
for the strongest cabinet construction. 

FAMOUS DULUX* FINISH .. . assures lasting beauty 
-.. even after years of hard service! Developed by 
world-iamous DuPont Company. 


*Densi-wooD ... trade mark of Lundstrom Laboratories, Herkimer, N. Y. 
*Dulux.,. Reg’d trade mark of E, I. duPont deNemours & Co. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE FURNITURE CATALOG 


Fro Darf INDUSTRIES 


Setting the Pace For Progress 


90 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 
1899 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


| Did you see this fine large exhibit at the Kansas City Convention? | 
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If you did, you know that we have much in the way of 
GLOBES ATLASES AND MAPS 
of interest to librarians 
With your library properly equipped you can be 
of great service to map and globe minded patrons. 





a 
— ae Denoyver-Geprert Co. 
for the asking 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Tl. 
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e Same-day shipment of all cat- 
alogued titles*. 


Now are e Immediate deliveries from our 


year-round inventory of 5000 
in-stock titles. 


e Fast, direct-from-London deliv- 


British Books eries of books not in stock. 


e Location by our famed London 
search department of all o.p. 
and hard-to-find British books. 





e Information and bibliographi- 


Fast: Direct... Efficient! 
cal data on all British publi- 


Now, once and for all you can rid yourself of the cations — provided free of 
administrative problems and the many fruitless hours onari: 
you have spent trying to secure from England its 

Remember, iti 
great wealth of books. Take advantage of more than book — ie ee fe ye 


a decade of know-how in this field. the BBC on your next order 
— you'll be amazed at this 
new, better-than-ever service! 


The British Book Centre, Inc. * SEND FOR COMPLETE 


122 East 55 Street, New York 22, New York CATALOGUE TODAY. 






















 STANDARD.-1ze on STANDARD... 


functional furniture for institutions 


Our complete line of matching pieces is especially de- 
signed for long, heavy-duty service in libraries,* schools, 
colleges, hospitals, public buildings, etc. 

Many institutions such as the New York Public Library 
have been so impressed by the craftsmanship, modern 
style and finish that Standard Wood Products has been 
accepted as the standard for library furniture. 


For ease of maintenance — warm, friendly appearance 
that fits any decor — functional comfort and utility. 
specify STANDARD hand rubbed wood furniture. Write 


for catalog. 
5 *We have a complete 


Se - l — = stock of every furniture 
- STAND CORPORATION unit need to equip the 


X COLISEUM, 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, LIBRARY DIV. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. — up-to-date school or 
: s — a public library. 
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A summer sampler of books on 


MAN-AGE-MENT 


A quiet summer? Time for the thought and creative planning that are the 
real resources of an efficient and well-administered library . . . never more 
so than in this year of the new public library standards . . . the Library 
Services Act. ... The books of the American Library Association provide 
food for thought on every aspect of library organization and manage- 
ment, personnel administration. A few of these are described below. For 
others, write for the complete 1957 A.L.A. catalog... . 


EE eee ee ee e 


Adra M. Fay. 1950. 24 pages. 50¢ 
“A welcome addition in the field of library personnel adminis- 
tration. . . . Library administrators may well place this inexpen- 
sive booklet in the hands of all staff members responsible for 
the direction and training of others.”—Library Journal. 


1947. 40 pages. 65¢ 
CIVIL SERVICE AND The basic facts about civil service and its application to li- 
LIBRARIES braries. Includes recommendations for effective operation under 
civil service and the elements of model civil service laws. 


SUPERVISING LIBRARY 
PERSONNEL 


A Manual Suggested for Use in College and University Libraries 
PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION 1952. 64 pages. $1.00 
AND PROCEDURE “Any person responsible for drawing up a (similar) manual 
will find here some useful material.”—Library Quarterly 
a re er re OE eee 


A Manual Suggested for Use in Public Libraries 


PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION 1952. 64 pages. $1.00 . 

AND PROCEDURE “A practical and well-conceived handbook for the library ad- 
ministrator who is seeking to establish good standards and 
procedures in personnel organization.”—Library Quarterly. 

e ess iarsm umee ee E e EO = A A a U -Tlm e ë ë e a 


1957. 48 pages. $1.75 


COUNTY, REGIONAL AND A source book for study and comparison of existing legislation 
DISTRICT LIBRARY LAWS affecting regional libraries. Cites source and subject for laws 
in every state, arranged alphabetically, and might well be read 

in conjunction with. ... 
SE E E E ie i O R E G E E y E E A 


Gretchen K. Schenk. 1954. 272 pages. $5.25 


“Heartily recommended to library-school instructors, to librar- 
COUNTY AND REGIONAL ians, and to library trustees wherever there is a spirit of ad- 
LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT venture and a willingness to experiment in the development of 
the newer patterns of organizing and administering library 

service.” —Library Quarterly. 
E M M M M A a G U G UM ee ee M 


Sarah Leslie Wallace 
2nd ed. 1956. 48 pages. 80¢; 


10 copies, 65¢ each; 25, 50¢ each. 
PATRONS ARE PEOPLE j pp? 
“Matchless sense of humor and keen flair for public and staff 
relations. . . . By all means, see that your whole staff has the 
opportunity to read it.’—Music Library Association Notes. 


American Library Association: Chicago 11 
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IN THE MILL 





ALA is cooperating for the fourth consecutive 
year in National Newspaper Week, October 
1-8. This year’s theme is, “Your Newspaper 
Serves.” Each year, the number of state li- 
brary extension agencies and individual li- 
braries that participate seems to increase and 
we receive reports taat the effort is very much 
worth while. 

With National Library Week coming March 
16-22—to which newspaper publishers and 
editors are already giving substantial sup- 
port—it seems more appropriate than ever for 
librarians to develop closer relationships with 
their local editors. National Newspaper Week 
furnishes just such an opportunity. 

Suggestion sheets for activities may be ob- 
tained from heads of state library extension 
agencies, or from the Public Libraries Divi- 
sion office at ALA headquarters. 


During the Karsas City Conference the 
ALA Council unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion urging “libraries throughout the nation 
to join in the celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Theodore Roose- 
velt by appropriate observation of the centen- 
nial year.” The Theodore Roosevelt Centen- 
nial Commission, authorized by Congress in 
1955, is directing the observance in 1958 of 
the one hundredth anniversary of Roosevelt’s 
birth. 

The resolution adopted by Council, after 
citing Theodore Roosevelt’s service to his city, 
his state and his nation, included the follow- 
ing paragraph: 


Theodore Roosevelt, in addition to his many 
notable accomplishments as statesman and 
citizen, also made special contributions in the 
field of books, as historian, author, and edi- 
tor, and as advocate of libraries, declaring 
that: “Perhaps the most characteristic educa- 
tional movement of the past fifty years is that 
which has created the modern public library 
and developed it into broad and active serv- 
ice.” 

Vice President Nixon, chairman of the Com- 
mission, asked Librarian of Congress L. 


Grace T. Stevenson 


Quincy Mumford to serve as chairman of the 
Library Committee for the Centennial. Mem- 
bers of the committee are John T. Eastlick. 
director of the Denver Public Library, Ed- 
ward Geier Freehafer, director of the New 
York Public Library, Arthur H. Parsons, Jr.. 
director of the Omaha Public Library (wha 
will head the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Bal- 
timore), and Lewis F. Stieg, librarian of the 
University of Southern California. 

The Centennial Commission has had pre- 
pared several items of material which are 
available free of charge from their offices. 
These include the report of the Commission. 
biographical material, excerpts from Roose- 
velt’s writings, bibliographies and exhibit ma- 
terials. The commission’s offices are at 28 Kast 


20th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


Good conference planning means planning 
well in advance. With this in mind three ALA 
units began at Kansas City to plan for work- 
shops in connection with the San Francisce 
Conference in July 1958. The Adult Services 
Division and the Audio-Visual Committee are 
co-sponsoring a two-day workshop on the use 
of television by libraries. The Library Admin- 
istration Division is planning a two-day work- 
shop on administration; the American Asso- 
ciation of Library Trustees is planning a one- 
day meeting preceding the Conference; and 
the Cataloging and Classification Section of 
Resources and Technical Services Divisiom 
will hold an institute on the new cataloging 
code; the Children’s Library Association is 
tentatively planning a two-day preconference 
Poetry Festival. 

The Library as a Community Information 
Center will be the subject of an institute to be 
held September 29 through October 2 by the 
University of Illinois Library School. The In 
stitute will be concerned with reference ma 
terials and services and attention will be 
focussed on the organization of reference serv- 
ices on an inter-library basis. Especial consid 
eration is to be given to the concept of a “lë 
brary system” as it is envisioned in the new 
library standards. 
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NOW OFF- THE PRESSI 


The NEW th 








(1957) 


EDITION of the 


STANDARD CATALOG 
FOR 


HIGH 


Vee MORE THAN 3500 books rec- 
ommended in the Catalog were carefully 
selected by a representative group of ex- 
perienced librarians and specialists in 
both fiction and nonfiction on the junior 
and senior high school levels. 


THE CATALOG is used in over 
20,000 schools in the United States and 
Canada and in many public libraries. 
This edition supersedes its predecessors 


SCHOOL 


LIBRARIES 








as the official buying guide in many 
states for high schools and junior high 
schools. 


“Planned especially for school libraries 
but useful also as a guide to selection of 
books for smaller public libraries and as a 
help in the correct cataloging and classifica- 
tion of the books listed. The large amount 
of analysis makes it useful also as an index.” 
Constance Winchell’s GUIDE TO REFER- 
ENCE BOOKS, 7th Ed. 


CONTAINS 3 “Easy-to-find” Sections: 


PART 1—Dictionary Catalog 
PART 2—Classified Catalog 


PART 3—Directory of Publishers & Addresses 


The Standard Catalog for High School Libraries is also available—for those who may 
desire it—with a CATHOLIC SUPPLEMENT bound in, prepared by a Committee of the 
Catholic Library Association. Those who wish their Catalog with the CATHOLIC SUP- 
PLEMENT are asked to please make a specific request for it. 








SOLD ON THE SERVICE BASIS—WRITE FOR YOUR RATES TODAY 
Dep't LP 579—ALA 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


969 University Avenue 


New York City 52 
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FOR YOUR 


INFORMATION 





Inquiries concerning the acquisition of individual 
titles listed in this column should be addressed to 
the issuing agency. 


The Library and Service Club Branch of the 
Special Services Division, TAGO, Department of 
the Army, Washington 25, D.C., has supplied the 
Headquarters Library with copies of the Library: 
Space Utilization Plans and Design Criteria for 
Army Permanent Type Buildings and Library 
Operational Guide, Army Library program. Seven 
plans in the former illustrate library installations 
for military populations varying from the cate- 
gory 1,001-3,000 to 25,000 plus. The Library 
Operational Guide encompasses the whole range 
of technical processes and reader’s services in 
army libraries and its special chapter on hospital 
libraries includes a statement of the distinctive 
purposes of hospital librarianship and its thera- 
peutic potentialities. If the Summary Report of 
the Special Service In-Service Library Training 
Program which was convened at the Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Downey, Illinois, in 
September 1956, is read in conjunction with this 
chapter, one obtains an enlightened comprehen- 
sion of the significance of hospital library work 
in terms of its social values. 

The most recent issue of the U.S. Office of 
Education’s Accredited Higher Institutions is 
that for 1956. It supplants the 1953 edition. Part 
II is a subject list of “professional and technical 
schools with departments accredited by nation- 
ally recognized agencies” and, of course, includes 
librarianship. This Agency’s American Coopera- 
tion with Higher Education Abroad which is pub- 
lished as Bulletin 1957, No. 8, will also be of 
interest to the profession. It describes both non- 
governmental and U.S. Government programs 
and is the complete directory for those who are 
interested in foreign study programs for either 
personal or institutional reasons. 

The National Publicity Council for Health and 
Welfare Services has issued Planning Your Ex- 
hibit in a 1957 edition. Although the examples 
illustrated deal with health problems, the princi- 
ples and techniques which are explained are 
widely applicable. 

The April number of the American Alumni 
Council News is the “educational fund raising” 
issue. The 1956 Fund Survey which is published 
as a special supplement to this is important, es- 
pecially to those with plans but no money, be- 
cause it shows the “fund raising” sources of many 


educational institutions in the United States and 
Canada. 

The objectives of The Executive, a Guide te 
Reading for Top Management as described by 
the publisher, The Baker Library of Harvard 
University Graduate School in the first issue 
(June 1957) are 1) “to screen and select from 
the tremendous outpourings of the presses those 
library pamphlets, speeches and periodical arti- 
cles which appear to be most significant for the 
busy executive,” and 2) “to present brief ab- 
stracts which will summarize in 300 to 500 words 
the essential features of the original.” It is to be 
published monthly. 

The second edition of Books to Build On pre- 
pared under the direction of Elvajean Hall, Co- 
ordinator of Library Services in the Newton, 
Massachusetts, public schools, has been pub- 
lished by R. R. Bowker. In addition to “first 
books to buy” for elementary, junior high, and 
high school libraries, the volume contains arti 
cles considered of permanent value reprinted 
from the 1954 and 1955 Junior Libraries section 
of Library Journal. The price per copy is $2.00. 
Another valuable bibliography in this category 
which is included in the documentation of the 
1957 Library Workshop of the Michigan State 
Board for Libraries (Lansing) is A Suggested 
Collection of Books for First Purchase by Michi- 
gan Secondary Schools, compiled by the Michi- 
gan State Library in cooperation with the Bureau 
of School Services, University of Michigan. The 
Michigan State Library is also responsible for 
a small pamphlet entitled Weeding the Smal! 
Library which is intended to give help in re- 
moving worn, unused and outdated books from 
the shelves; and for Library Service Geared te 
Michigan’s Needs designed to facilitate evalua- 
tion of program. 

The preliminary edition of the Air University 
Library (Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama) 
Union List of Foreign Military Periodicals is 
dated March 1957. The Joint Committee on 
Union List of Serials has prepared a brochure 
describing A Permanent Program for the Union 
List of Serials (Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D.C.). A reprint of A Minicard System for 
Documentary Information, a study by a group 
of Eastman Kodak Company specialists, prepared 
for the Symposium on Systems for Information 
Retrievals, which was held at Western Reserve 
University in Cleveland, Ohio, in April, has been 
received by the Headquarters Library. 
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INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This Index is compiled by the University of Illi- of over 25,000 (1950) population. Each index 
nois Library School and is based on monthly value is the median of the 41 libraries’ per- 
circulation reports from 41 public libraries centages found when their current circulation 
which are known to constitute a representative figure is divided by their own circulation figure 
sample of all U.S. public libraries in cities for 1939 (or the corresponding quarter of 1939). 


TABLE 1. ANNUAL INDEX VALUES FoR A SAMPLE OF 41 AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 1939-1956 
(1939 = 100). 
. i td 8 OD e al es 
1939 ’40 *41 °42 °43 °44 °45 °46 °47 °48 °49 °50 °51 °52 °53 °54 "OD "56 

















Index Value 100 98 90 80 75 75 75 76 76 76 82 85 86 89 92 102 103 110 
% Juvenile 33 31 34 36 36 38 38 38 42 42 45 44 44 49 49 50 50 50 


% Adult 

Fiction 46 48 44 43 42 40 40 39 35 35 32 31 30 27 27 265 27 2% 
% Adult Non- 

Fiction ok, AL" 22 (ol 22) ee 22 23 22 -23 3253 25 26 2a Se 8825 eee 


Css 


TABLE 2. QUARTERLY INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 41 AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 1955-57 
(CORRESPONDING QUARTER OF 1939 = 100) 











1955 1956 1957 


i 


Jan. Apr. July Oct. Jan. Apr. July Oct. Jan. Apr. 
Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June 

















Index Value 98 107 97 102 102 108 91 113" 3102 106 
% Juvenile 47 50 45 51l 5l ol 44 54 851 52 
% Adult Fiction 27 26 32 24 24 25 32 23 24 24 
% Adult Non-Fiction 26 24 23 25 25 24 24 23 25 25 





Note: Some of these percentages are based on reports from only 39 to 41 libraries, since not all 41 
libraries are able to supply all the needed data. 


poco c---------- 


LIBRARIANS 
TOUR of EUROPE 


Visit famous Libraries and Archives in France, 
England, Holland, Germany and Italy. Special 
introductions. 17 days. Departures every day. 


See your local Travel 
Agent for details or write . 


THOS. S. DUFFY 
TRAVEL CO, 
Hotel Onondaga Bldg, 
Syracuse, New York 


NOW WE ARE FIVE! 


Better Equipped than ever before 
“To Save You Time” 


We can’t say enough in an Ad. Why 


not send for complete information ? 


MB NUBOOK CARDS 
Dept. A, Box 585, Oak Park, Illinois 


EOL- dade tants tend enti nds thes Magen eel 





pro ore 
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TO SERVE YOU THIS FALL 


And every fall 


For Elementary Grades (144 pages, $2) ... For Junior High 
Schools (144 pages, $2) ... For High Schools (196 pages, 
$2.75) ... completely revised editions of three book selec- 
tion guides that are essential to achieving a well-rounded 
school library collection keyed to children’s real interests and 
the needs of school curriculum. 


Elinor Walker, ed. Review-length studies of nearly 100 adult 
books which in practice have the greatest appeal for teen- 
agers: details specific qualities of each title, indicates similar 
and equally enjoyable books. 

96 pages, $1.25 


The only library periodical that provides a recommended 
list of the best new books for libraries, in all areas. 
Covers classified fiction and non-fiction, reference books and 
sets. All titles annotated, with buying and cataloging infor- 
mation. 

23 issues, $6 per year 


Constance M. Winchell. The second supplement to the in- 
dispensable Guide to Reference Books (664 pages, $10). 
The first Supplement (128 pages, $3.25) is still available. 

144 pages, $3.50 


Lester Asheim and associates. A new approach to teaching 
the basic principles and skills of librarianship, in terms of 
the subject matter and content of the humanities—religion, 
philosophy, the fine arts, music, literature. 

304 pages, $5 


Mary Peacock Douglas. A complete handbook on planning 
and organizing a successful student service program, In- 


cludes a complete bibliography and many examples of useful . 


forms. 
68 pages, $1.25 


And coming soon... 


In November A.L.A. will publish a new reference work on 
poetry, of unique significance for every library . . . Subject 
Index to Poetry for Children and Young People. Complete 
details of this important new book will be announced next 
month—be on the lookout. 


THE BASIC 
BOOK COLLECTIONS 


BOOK BAIT 


THE BOOKLIST AND 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 
BULLETIN 


GUIDE 
TO REFERENCE BOOKS 
Supplement, 1953-1955 


THE HUMANITIES 
AND THE LIBRARY 


THE PUPIL ASSISTANT 
IN THE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


American Library 
Association 


Chicago 11 
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LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT ions” BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this fleld as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage ef resuits through 
our world-wide network of associate ooh r O 


colisetors, agents, and others, in the book fieig. 
PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Straet, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
hook you cannot supply. 

BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


(WASHINGTON REPORT—continued ) 


cation and its Library Services Branch, marked 
by both practicality and imagination, made for 
notable progress in developing the program 
called for by the Act. 

The Committee encouraged reporting of the 
progress of the program to the general public 
and recommended the appointment of some lay 
citizens of national public stature as future 
members of the Committee. 

The emphasis of the Office of Education toward 
informal educational programs as well as 
classroom teaching should be strengthened. 

The regular program of the Library Services 
Branch should be developed along with the 
administration of the Library Services Act. 

In order to carry out its responsibilities of leader- 
ship, the Library Services Branch should in- 
creasingly analyze and interpret its reports 
and statistics——-these evaluations to be objec- 
tive and freely available to libraries. 

The program of the entire Branch should be 
correlated with the work of the professional 
library associations and other educational as- 
sociations to prevent duplication and over- 
lapping. 

Conferences with librarians and state leaders 
working on demonstration programs should be 
Increased. 


Looking to the future and judging from the 
experience at the Kansas City Conference, 
where the staff of the Library Services Branch 
consulted individually with representatives of 
40 state library extension agencies, it seems 
apparent that a group meeting of such repre- 
sentatives would also have great value. This 
type of meeting is being recommended as a 
session prior to the ALA Midwinter Meeting 
in Chicago in January 1958. 
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(PUBLIC LIBRARIES—Continued ) 


concept of education as undergoing an im 
portant revision with recognition that it is : 
process which continues from birth to deatl 
and has significant areas outside the forma 
school and college structures. 

After Mr. Wadsworth’s address each per 
son joined a table of ten persons including : 
leader, a resource person (an expert on thi 
topic under discussion) and a recorder. A 
registration each person chose two topics, ont 
for each hour of discussion. 

The most popular topic which was consid 
ered was How to Interpret the Library to thi 
Community and the Community to the Li 
brary. Next in popularity was How to Make 
the Library a Source of Education for the 
People of the Community; How to Work witk 
the New Revised Standards was third. Other 
topics were: How to Make Policy for the Li 
brary; How to Secure Financial Support fo: 
the Library; How to Use Citizens to Promote 
Library Legislation; How to Establish Gooc 
Staff-Trustee Relationships; How to Secure 
Good Appointments to the Board of Trustees; 
How to Use Operation Library. 

In the afternoon a panel of experts tackled 
questions which groups felt they had not re- 
solved satisfactorily or which were of suffi 
cient importance to merit further attention 
Discussion from the floor added zest to the 
session. 

Said a librarian after the workshop, “I’m 
afraid I’ve never quite fully appreciated what 
really well-informed trustees can mean to a 
library. Pm going home and start a better 
program of information with my board. I’ve 


FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to enliven, 
vitalize, and enrich textbook teaching 
are listed in the New, 1957 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO 
FREE FILMS 


Authoritative—Comprehensive 
Easy-to-Use 


Available for $7.00 on 30 day approval 





Educators Progress Service 
Randolph, Wisconsin 


Dept. ALA 
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never even suggested that one come to a na- 
tional meeting, but I’m going to work now to 
have a trustee at San Francisco next year.” 

Said a trustee, “Goodness, but my ignorance 
is showing! Lead me to a copy of the new re- 
vised standards.” 

Yet another trustee, “I’ve never known any 
librarian very well but our own; I found it 
most refreshing to try out my ideas on another 
librarian.” 

Plans are now being made for a similar 
workshop at the San Francisco Conference. 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS SECTION 


EMPLOYEE DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
TRAINING 


Excerpts from a paper read before the section 
by Louis Shores, dean of the Library School, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee. Dr. 
Shores set forth the problem of personnel 
shortage confronting Armed Forces libraries; 
he suggested some long-range solutions and 
presented the following program for immedi- 
ate use, 


To meet the immediate emergency [i.e. person- 
nel shortage] as well as long range needs this 
paper proposes a four-point program. The germ 
for all four of these points can now be found at 
least in Army regulations if not in the regula- 
tions of all of the branches. 

Point One is Contract Training with an ac- 
credited library school. This is already provided 
for by such a regulation as CPR T4.4 which you 
have furnished us. However, as now implemented 
the employee takes the basic professional pro- 
gram without special attention to the needs of 
Armed Forces libraries. This is inevitable since 
no library school can afford to set up a special 
course for one student. As long as the Armed 
Forces libraries send one trainee at a time to 
different library schools only the general course 
can be provided. It is suggested here that at 
command or national level, the Armed Forces 
libraries plan to send to one library school at 
a time (rotating the school) at least a dozen 
trainees at one time, so that the library school 
may organize a class specifically pointed to 
Armed Forces libraries’ needs. 

Point Two is a Cooperative Education Pro- 
gram. Now that this is authorized the Armed 
Forces libraries can proceed together to plan 
classes of trainees. Speaking for one accredited 


school which has experienced the co-op plan 
we at Florida State University would be pre- 
pared as early as regulations on budgets permit 
to contract for such a plan. It is not new. It has 
been standard operating procedure in engineer- 
ing schools for years. As early as 1938 I began 
the plan with six public libraries. Its prime ad- 
vantage for these times is that it offers an im- 
mediate solution to shortages. At the same time 
it doubles the supply of qualified personnel for 
the long range program. 

Under the co-op plan two trainees alternate 
between work and study. While trainee A is on 
the job, B is in school. At the end of the aca- 
demic term the trainees exchange, A going to 
school and B to the job. The alternations are 
made six times in two years, ending with the 
accredited master’s degree for both trainees. The 
Important point for the present urgency is that 
one vacancy is immediately filled by two trainees 
whose professional competence continuously in- 
creases. 

Point Three is an Extension—Correspondence 
—Residence Program. At present, library 
schools’ efforts to prepare jobs are curtailed by 
accreditation requirements: 1) ALA does not 
recognize correspondence work in library science 
toward an accredited degree; 2) universities 
require a minimum of one academic year in resi- 
dence for any degree. 

We are endeavoring to reduce the residence 
requirement through recognition of on-the-job 
training to some extent as field work. 

Correspondence courses through USAFI might 
considerably aid librarians-in-service if prepared 
and graded by accredited library school faculties 
and recognized as partially fulfilling the require- 
ments for the accredited degree. 

Point Four is a refresher program for pro- 
fessional librarians in Armed Forces libraries. 
The essence of such a program is an exchange 
on an even basis between Armed Forces and 
civilian librarians. I believe all of librarianship 
would benefit from periodic workshops or work 
conferences in which public and possibly col- 
lege, special, and school librarians participated 
along with faculty members of accredited library 
schools. Such a workshop might well be held in 
a library school. It might be devoted to a critical 
review of developments in librarianship as a 
whole and a comparison of trends in the Armed 
Forces libraries with those trends in civilian li- 
braries that have keenest implications for Armed 
Forces. 

This four-point program offers some promise 
of relief for the existing manpower shortage in 
the libraries of the Armed Forces. 
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CLASSIFIED , 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





POSITIONS WANTED 


LIBRARIAN, 47, male, M.S.L.S. Columbia. Ex- 
perienced. $5000 plus. Boston or Southern New 
England. B 61-W | 

LIBRARIAN MSLS 6 yrs. experience. Seeking 
position in New York City. B 69-W 


FOR SALE 


IRREGULAR SERIALS is one of our specialties. 
Foreign books and periodicals current and out-of- 


A new periodical 
of unusual interest 


Best + + 
Articles + 
& Stories+ 


Reprinting, in full, superior ar- 
ticles and stories from literary, 
scientific and industrial journals 
not circulated on the newsstands. 
Contents chosen from nomina- 
tions of magazines’ own editors. 
Cover small-circulation quality 
magazines from A to Y. A in- 
cludes American Scholar, AAUP 
Bulletin, American Editor, Ari- 
zona Quarterly—Y is for Yale 
Review—between them range 
America’s leading journals of 
thought and opinion. Charter 
subscribers enrolled now. receive 
Vol. I No. 1 in October 1957. By 
subscription only, ten issues an- 
nually, $4.50 the year, check or 
money order to Best Articles & 
Stories, Inc., 1757 Devon Lane, 
Bloomington, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, 
N. Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments ol 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIAL 
ISTS. Established 1889. Largest and best selec- 
tion anywhere. We also welcome your lists ol 
Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Serv. 
ice, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 


WANTED 


WANTED: Library of Congress Printed Book 
Catalogue and first supplement, Andover-Har- 
vard Theological Library, 45 Francis Avenue, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Henry Newland’s LIFE & CONTEMPORANE- 
OUS CHURCH HISTORY OF ANTONIO de 
DOMINIS, Oxford, 1859. Please give condition 
and price. Blaise Hospodar, 44 Hopkins Avenue, 
San Francisco 14, California. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regu- 
larly in Library Placement Exchange, a maga- 
zine devoted exclusively to library job informa- 
tion. Annual subscription includes 24 issues and 
free listing privileges. Individuals—$3.00; insti- 
tutions—-$12.00. Enter your subscription now. 
Write: Library Placement Exchange (Dept. 1), 
P.O. Box 172, Benjamin Franklin Station, Wash- 
ington 4, D.C. 

east 
OPENING for school or children’s librarian to 


. run elementary school library. Grade schools run 


by public library. 9 in this department. No cata- 
loging required. Pension, social security. Com- 
munity on Long Island Sound, 50 minutes by 
train from New York City. Write Librarian, 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 
ASSISTANT Cataloger, some Reference work. 
Male, M.S. or B.S. in L.S. from an accredited 
school. Starting salary $4500 to $4800 depending 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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on experience. Liberal fringe benefits and month’s 
vacation. Position open Sept. or Oct. 1957. Two 
other positions open when new building is com- 
pleted next summer. Apply, Librarian, Colgate 
Univ. Library, Hamilton, N.Y. 

LIBRARIAN—Town of 12,000. Librarian de- 
gree and experience required. Unusual facilities 
and pleasant. New England town. Write: Mr. T. 
F. Hammer, Board Chairman, James Blackstone 
Memorial Library, Branford, Connecticut. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGUER: Woman for 
school library of 70,000 volumes, staff of four 
professionals. Salary $3600-$3800. Social Se- 
curity, plus school pension plan, group insurance 
and health schemes, six week summer vacation, 
plus one week at Christmas and one in Spring, 
and certain intangible compensations! Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Library, Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Mass. 

FARMINGDALE Free Library, Farmingdale, 
Long Island, New York. Fast growing school dis- 
trict community—population in excess of 28,000. 
If you are ready and willing to assume a position 
of responsibility in the community, this is the 
place for you. Apply to Orrin B. Dow, Library 
Director. The following positions will open June 
1957: Junior Librarian. No experience required. 
Library School graduation. New York State Civil 
Service. One month vacation, sick leave and re- 
tirement. General service position with some cata- 
loging. Salary $4560-$5520. Junior Librarian. 
Same as above but duties concern bookmobile op- 
eration. New service, vehicle to be delivered in 
fall. Salary $4560-$5520. Senior Librarian. Two 
years professional experience required. Children’s 
service specialty. Organize and administer serv- 
ice to young people. Salary $5040-$6000. 

DIRECTOR of county library near Atlantic 
City. 35-hour week, civil service, liberal vacations 
and sick leave, State retirement plan, no Satur- 
days or nights, challenging position open about 
Sept. l. Salary range $4740-$5940. Man pre- 
ferred, L. S. degree not necessarily ALA-ac- 
credited. Write to Director, Atlantic County 
Library, Mays Landing, N. J. 

WANTED: Head Librarian—experienced in 
administration’ and public relations in Glens 
Falls, N.Y. Public Library. Excellent salary. For 
details write, Frank Morey, President Crandall 
Library trustees, Crandall Library, Glens Falls, 
N.Y. 

WELL qualified Librarian to head combined 
small town and county library in residential town 
of $7000. Salary $4000 open. Five-day week, 
social security, one month’s vacation. Apply to 
Acting Librarian, Public Library, Somerset, Pa. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian for medium size pub- 


lic library. Beginning salary $5200 with 6 
annual increments of $175; 5-day week, sick 
leave, 4 weeks vacation. New York State Retire- 
ment. Applicant must have 5th year Library 
School degree. Congenial staff; good working 
conditions. 21 miles from New York City. Write, 
giving full details: W. K. Harrison, HI, Library 
Director, Rockville Centre Public Library, Rock- 
ville Centre, N. Y. 

ASSISTANT Cataloger. Vermont College Li- 
brary. Opportunity for retired librarian able to 
furnish doctor’s certificate as to health. Salary 
$3600. Social Security, 30 days vacation, sick 
leave. B 140 

CHALLENGING County Library position, 
driving school bookmobile in beautiful rural 
area. Children’s Librarian, library degree pre- 
ferred, but applicants with county experience 
considered. 37144 hour week, month’s vacation, 
sick leave, Blue Cross, pension plan. Salary de- 
pendent on training and experience. B 139 


southeast 


WHERE Are You—ex-Alabamians, would-be- 
Alabamians, and all those who would like to help 
develop public library service in a beautiful, fast- 
growing Southern state? We need you to promote 
both new and rejuvenated library systems under 
the Library Services Act. Senator Lister Hill, 
Carl Elliott and other Alabamians worked a 
decade to get the law passed. Won’t you share at 
least a few years of your life and your profes- 
sional know-how to implement this act now? 
Write Alabama Public Library Service Division, 
Gretchen Knief Schenk, Interim Director, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

WANTED. Cataloguer, general cataloging, de- 
partment handling 10-12 thousand volumes per 
year, L.S. degree necessary, experience desired 
but’ not necessary. 40 hour week, 5 days per 
week, retirement and social security. Salary $300 
per month to begin. Air conditioned building, fine 
climate, and interesting city. Apply Paul S. Bal- 
lance, Director, Public Library, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 

BEAUTIFUL Fairfax County. A rapidly ex- 
panding public library system in Washington 
metropolitan area, Liberal benefits: up to 40 
working days of vacation; up to 60 working days 
sick leave; Social Security plus liberal supple- 
mental retirement program; 40-hour week; part- 
payment of hospitalization insurance. Librarian I 
$3530-$4030 (3 positions). Fifth year library 
school degree from accredited library school. 
Librarian III $4660-$5160 Supervisor of Chil- 
dren’s Work. Fifth year degree from accredited 
library school and applicable experience. For 
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additional information and application, write: 


Mrs. Mary K. McCulloch, Director, Fairfax 


County Public Library, 103 Court House Drive, 


Fairfax, Virginia. 
midwest 


YOUNG People’s Librarian for a small suburban 
library. Opportunity to use initiative and build 
up a Y.P. department. State retirement plan, four 
weeks vacation. L.S. degree required, experience 
not necessary. Salary open. Write to Head Li- 
brarian, Wright Library, 1700 Far Hills Avenue, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 

THE following positions are now open in the 
Adult Dept. of the Muncie Public Library. L. S. 
degree required. 40-hour week, 4 weeks vacation, 
sick leave, hospitalization, retirement and Social 
Security benefits are provided. Present beginning 
salary $4200. New salary scale in 1958. Address 
replies to Leon I. Jones, Muncie Public Library, 
Muncie, Indiana. 1. Reference Librarian to give 
reference information and reading guidance serv- 
ice to adults and to maintain reference collec- 
tions. 2. Audio-Visual librarian to interpret, 
supervise and maintain collections of records and 
films, and share in the work of reference and in- 
formation desk. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian for residential suburb 
of Milwaukee. L. S. degree and experience re- 
quired. Under Civil Service; salary scale $366- 
$436; 40 hr. wk.; vacation and sick Jeave bene- 
fits. Apply to Kathryn J. Flynn, Chief Librarian, 
Shorewood Public Library, 2209 East Capitol Dr., 
Shorewood 11, Wisconsin. 

AUDIO-Visual librarian, who will also serve 
part time as Readers’ Assistant, in a public li- 
brary in university town just 45 minutes from 
downtown Chicago. L.S. degree required. Sick 
leave, 4 weeks vacation, excellent municipal pen- 
sion plan. Salary $4200 up. Write Librarian, 
Evanston Public Library, Evanston, Illinois 

TWO Positions Open: Cataloger. Beginning 
salary $4400. With more for experience. Branch 
Librarian. Beginning salary $5400. Some ex- 
perience necessary. Industrial city of 55,000 just 
39 minutes from Chicago’s loop. Annual salary 
increments, social security, Blue Cross, sick leave, 
4 weeks vacation. 5 day, 40 hour week. Write 
Hardin Smith, Librarian, East Chicago Public Li- 
brary, East Chicago, Indiana. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian. In charge of Book- 
mobile service and help select children’s books. 
5th year library school. Begininng salary $4329- 
$5023 depending on experience. Generous sick 
leave. 1 mo. vacation. Local retirement, plus 
social security. Blue Cross-Blue Shield available. 
Apply Eudocia Stratton. Jackson County Library, 
Jackson, Michigan. 
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CIRCULATION Librarian. This position to be 
filled between December J], 1957-February 1, 
1958. L. S. degree, with 2 or 3 years’ experience 
in a college or university library. Age limit 40. 
35 hour week including one night. Retirement, 
faculty status, academic rank, annual increment, 
all university vacations. Minimum beginning sal- 
ary——$500.00 per month. Send application includ- 
ing data sheet, credentials and photograph to 
Miss B. Hanby, Librarian, Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity, DeKalb, Illinois. 

COME to historic Wisconsin and a rapidly 
growing city. Openings for a branch librarian in 
a residential area. Salary range, $4200 to $4920; 
Head of Circulation and Reference in Main Li- 
brary, $4500-$5220; Assistant to the Reference 
& Circulation, $4020-$4740. 5 day 39 hour week, 
4 weeks vacation, Social Security, retirement, 
sick leave, hospitalization. Apply to Head Li- 
brarian, Kellog Public Library, Green Bay, Wis. 

THE right man or woman will find a challenge 
as Head of Adult Service at the Grace A. Dow 
Memorial Library. New building of distinctive 
design and unusual facilities is the cultural heart 
of a stimulating, well-educated community. The 
Job: to supervise reference and circulation activi- 
ties, but beyond that, to apply a creative mind to 
the many facets of service to adults opening up 
in a rapidly-growing city and a recently-expanded 
service area. The Requirements: ALA-accredited 
fifth year library degree or equivalent combina- 
tion of education and experience. The Salary: 
starts at $5395, automatically increases to $5595 
at six months, to $5795 at end of first year. Merit 
increases to $6195 at end of third year. The Rea- 
son: Incumbent leaving to become a library di- 
rector. The Place to Write: Additional informa- 
tion and application available from the Personnel 
Department, City of Midland, Michigan. 

REFERENCE Assistant for growing modern li- 
brary: training required; salary schedule, range 
$3840-$5220; vacation two-four weeks; municipal 
retirement, social security, and Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield plan; sick leave. Apply—Librarian, 
Public Library, Appleton, Wisconsin. 

FLINT Public Library—Unusual, exciting op- 
portunity to work in an alert community under 
ideal conditions. New, modern, air-conditioned, 
main library building, under construction, ready 
summer 1958. Rapidly expanding city of 200,000. 
Extensive adult education program. Community 
schools. New library will be part of a new educa- 
tional-cultural center, including 2 museums, 
planetarium (under construction), auditorium, 
art institute (under construction), little theater 
(under construction), junior college (in opera- 
tion) and branch of University of Michigan (in 
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peration). Wide range of professional positions 
vill be available in months immediately ahead to 
eet needs of expanding staff, new services. Po- 
itions now available: Chief, Business and Tech- 
ology Department; Chief, Art and Music De- 
artment. Each position: Under 45. With bache- 
or’s and L.S. degrees. Beginning salary $6000 to 
36910 depending on experience and background; 
nnual increments to approximately $7935; al- 
owance for additional graduate-level training. 
vailable October 1. To organize and staff de- 
artment, prepare for extended service when 
ibrary moves into new building. Branch Assist- 
nts. Under 45. L.S. degree. Beginning salary 
4620 to $5770 depending on experience; an- 
ual increments to $7215; allowance for ad- 
itional graduate-level training. Available now. 
ssistant will be in charge of a school-housed 
ublic library branch. School is a new community 
chool. Good promotional opportunities. All po- 
itions: 4 weeks vacation, 5-day week, sick leave, 
ocial Security, and good retirement plan. Two 
ours’ driving to Detroit, 4 hours to Michigan’s 
eautiful Upper Peninsula. Apply Personnel Of- 
ce, Flint Public Library, Flint, Michigan. 

REFERENCE Librarian, Cataloger, Book- 
obile Librarian or Driver—Librarian for a 
apidly growing and expanding public library 
just 45 minutes from the Chicago Loop. Sick 
eave, 4 weeks’ vacation, pension plan. Salary 
pen. Apply: Mary Radmacher, Skokie Public 
ibrary, Skokie, Illinois. 

CHILDREN’S and School Librarians for ex- 
panding program. Require B.A. and L.S. degrees. 
Prefer major in elementary education for school 
position. Beginning salary $4100-$5000. Excellent 
pension plan for both Public Library and school 
positions. Reply: Mrs. Harriette H. Crummer, 
1703 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


nountain plains 


HEAD LIBRARIAN, County Library. Main serv- 
ice in Laramie, Wyoming, residence 19,000 of 
county’s 21,000 population; six small branches; 
mail service to sparsely settled ranch country; 
65,000 volume collection; staff of 15, including 
2 half-time professional catalogers; $40,000 an- 
nual budget; 115,000 annual circulation; com- 
munity interest, cooperation high; 38 hour week, 
‘1 mo. vacation with pay, sick leave, social se- 
curity,.. hospitalization. insurance; scenic moun- 
tain setting: hunting, fishing, picnicking, dude 
ranches; beautiful state university campus: pro- 
grams, activities, special lectures open to public; 
very cool summers; occasional low winter tem- 
peratures not noticable because high percentage 
sunny days. Library school graduate; adminis- 


trative experience or ability; salary open; write 
education, experience, qualifications, minimum 
salary: Mrs. C. M. Stafford, Librarian, Albany 
County Public Library, Laramie. 


pacific northwest 
UNIVERSITY Library, northwest, has excellent 


opportunity for man as General Librarian, mostly 
under direction of head librarian. Varied admin- 
istrative, general, desk and special duties. Excel- 
lent training and professional development for 
administrative position. Good beginning salary. 
One month vacation. B 136. 

UNIVERSITY Library Pacific Northwest de- 
sires science and technology reference librarian 
for new divisional Science library. General refer- 
ence ability and experience acceptable in lieu of 
science background if application has predilec- 
tion for reference work in science. Good salary, 
one month vacation. Excellent working conditions 
and surroundings. B 137 

ASSISTANT Cataloger for medium-sized col- 
lege, near Sun Valley, Tetons, and Yellowstone. 
Ideal working conditions in modern building 
(1954). 30-day vacation, 10-day sick leave, Social 
Security, State retirement plan. Starting salary 
$4500-$4720, depending on education and experi- 
ence. Promotion likely in few years. L.S. degree 
essential, some experience desirable. Position 
open from July 1; can hold until fall if necessary. 
Apply to: Eli M. Oboler, Librarian, Idaho State 
College, Pocatello, Idaho. 

CHILDREN’S and Rural School Librarian. To 
serve as children’s librarian in central library. 
Supervise book collection for rural schools. Abil- 
ity to drive. L. S. degree required. 40 hour week, 
one month vacation, sick leave, and retirement. 
Beginning salary $4200. Apply: Chairman, Li- 
brary Board of Trustees, Umatilla County Li- 
brary, Pendleton, Oregon. 

WASHINGTON State—a Demonstration Li- 
brary, materials and services to be built from 
ground up to cover four now unserved counties 
in north and central Washington. Following posi- 
tions available, all of which require graduation 
from an accredited library school: Regional 
Librarian: administrator with at least five years 
experience in county or regional library is de- 
sired. $7200-$9000. Open August 1, 1957. Ex- 
tension Librarian:, with. experience in county or 
regional library to supervise service to com- 
munity branches and two bookmobiles. $6000- 
$6500. Open October 1, 1957. Chief, Service to 
Children and Youth: with some experience to 
plan, supervise all aspects of service to children 
and youth. $5300-$5600. Open August 1, 1957. 
Chief, Reference and Adult Services: with some 
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experience to plan, supervise reference and re- 
quest service of system; to organize and promote 
programs for adults. $5300-$5600. Open Novem- 
ber 1, 1957. Chief, Technical Processes: with 
some experience to plan, organize and supervise 
all procedures for acquisition, cataloging, proc- 
essing collection. IBM catalog to be instituted. 
$5300-$5600. Open August 1, 1957. Bookmobile 
Librarians: two positions open. Driver-clerks pro- 
vided. To scout areas to be served, to schedule 
bookmobile routes; some service to schools. 
$4500-$4800. Open November 15, 1957. For all 
positions, write Dorothy Cutler, Library Con- 
sultant, Washington State Library, Olympia, 
Washington. 

NEW Regional Library in Pacific Northwest 
needs a Supervisor of work with Children at 
Library Headquarters, eleven stations and on 
two bookmobiles by September 1. Beautiful 
country surrounded by water and mountain 
ranges. One hour by ferry to Seattle. Moderate 
weather. Ideal for an outdoors-woman. Twenty- 
four days annual leave. Social Security and State 
Pension Retirement. Annual increments. Begin- 
ning salary $3900. Contact Evelyn T. Bowen, 
Kitsap Regional Library, 612 Fifth Street, 
Bremerton, Washington. 


far west 
SAN DIEGO offers California-living and profes- 


sional opportunity to trained librarians. Current 
vacancies in bookmobile service. Salary $360 to 
$417 a month. Employee benefits include 3 weeks 
vacation, promotional opportunities, retirement 
plan and social security coverage, sick leave, 
etc. Apply to Miss Fowler, Room 453, Civic 
Center, San Diego 1, California. 

ATTRACTIVE opening: Male or female with 
A.B. and Library Science degree. Work includes 
Reference and Young Adult service and some 
combination of AV programming and publicity 
for residential, non-civil service city. State Re- 
tirement. $4224-$5076. Apply: Public Library, 
South Pasadena, Calif. 

COMBINED city and county library system in 
Central California has openings for professionally 
trained librarians. Excellent opportunities in an 
expanding system for those with interest and 
initiative. New salary scale; 40 hour, 5 day work 
week; 12 days sick leave; 12 days vacation; state 
retirement system; and health insurance avail- 
able. Branch Librarian, $4836-$5868; Senior Li- 
brarian—Catalog Dept., $4596-$5592; Senior Li- 
brarian—Extension Dept., .$4596-$5592: Junior 
Librarian—Bookmobile, $4176-$5076. For appli- 
cation forms and details write Director of Library 
Service, Public Library of Stockton and San 
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Joaquin County, Market and Hunter Sts., Stoc 
ton 2, California. 

WE are looking for two top-notch librarian 
who want challenging positions offering a rea 
future: one to supervise ordering, cataloging an 
processing, the other to direct an ambitiou 
program in the field of audio-visual materials 
Salary for both $5046-35916, three weeks vaca 
tion, sick leave, retirement, and other benefits 
Rapidly expanding library system in progressiv 
community which offers the best in Souther 
California living. Looking forward to new centra 
library building and additional branches. Appl 
Raymond M. Holt, Librarian, Pomona Publi 
Library, 380 North Main Street, Pomona, Cali 
fornia. 

SANTA BARBARA College Library has im 
mediate openings for one Acquisitions and on 
Reference Assistant. Expanding liberal arts col 
lege in attractive setting overlooking Pacific 
Beautiful and culturally stimulating community 
Both beginning position. Salary $4512 with an 
nual 5% increases for satisfactory service t 
$0496. Forty-hour week, 5 weeks paid vacation, 
liberal sick leave. L. S. degree required. Address: 
Librarian, University of California, Santa Bar 
bara College, Goleta, California. Give full par 
ticulars of education and experience and sen 
recent photograph. 


territories 


CHILDREN’S Librarians needed for main li- 
brary and bookmobiles. Salary $3900-$4428 de- 
pending upon experience. Accredited library 
school degree, U.S. citizenship required. Modern 
buildings, full program of work with schools. 
Opportunity for participation in book selection, 
storytelling, training programs. Vacation, sick 
leave, retirement benefits. Community theatre, 
symphony, art academy, university and year- 
round sports. Apply Librarian, Library of Ha- 
waii, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 

WE need a Cataloger—who has had at least 
three years of large public library cataloging 
experience, who is willing to accept progressively 
responsible supervisory work leading to job of 
Head Cataloger. If you are interested, are under 
40, a graduate of an accredited library school 
and a U. S. citizen, write us giving salary ex- 
pected, your education and professional experi- 
ence and enclose recent snapshot or photo. 
Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 13. 

LIBRARIAN for Territorial College of Guam; 
24 months contract; $5200 per annum minimum; 
write: Territorial College of Guam, Agana, 
Guam. 
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here's why you'll like | 
SIZES UNIFOLD covers 


1. INSTANT MEASURING—New Demco 
book gauge immediately visualizes proper 
size cover. 


% 2. SPEEDY JACKETING—No lost time 
hunting among 55 sizes for correct cover. 
New single fold Unifold Crystaljac with 
anchoring tape insures fast folding to exact 
size of dust jacket. Three sizes cover 80% 
of your books, Unifold saves hours of time 
in fitting. 


3. QUICKER FASTENING— Dust jackets 
covered with the new Unifold Crystaljacs 
conform to the shape of the book—ready 
at once for taping. No need to re-crease 
bulky flaps of paper-lined Jacket covers. 


4. REDUCES YOUR INVENTORY OF 


of 55, Unifolds eliminate odd or little used 
sizes. Cuts down storage space. 


5. SAVES MONEY—No need to guess at 
sizes required. You can buy any of the 6 


sizes of Unifold in lots of 100-—-always 


command your lowest established quantity 
price. 


And always remember— 
6. BOOKS WITH CRYSTALJAC JACKET 


COVERS LAST LONGER—The smooth, 


Slick Mylar® makes it easy to slide the books 
off the shelf with less strain on the pub- 
lishers’ binding. Tough Mylar Crystaljacs 
add one extra book to each shelf. They 
need no space-wasting paper linings. 


INB Menen art ranam este: i Aten ced EN wwe oe 


BOOK JACKET COVERS—6 sizes instead da Handy Book. Gauge Visualizes Cover Size 


SE, L DuPont de Nemours 
registered trademark 


GROUP 
YOUR 
BOOKS IN 
6 SIZES 


ORDER 
QUANTITIES 
AT LOW 
PRICES 








LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES 


2120 Fordem Ave., Madison, Wis. 
89 Wallace Sh, New Haven, Conn. 
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LETTING GOD HELP YOU 


John A. Redhead, Practical ways to “let” God help you in attaining strength 
for daily living; reveals how to become the servant of God’s will. $2 


A TEEN-AGER’S GUIDE TO PERSONAL SUCCESS 


Erma Paul Ferrari. An informal, practical guide, pointing the way to worth- 
while living according to Christian values. , $2 


YOUTH PROGRAMS FOR CHRISTIAN GROWTH 


Ruth Schroeder, 32 effective worship programs for youth, with stories, read- 
ings, and responses which allow the whole group to participate. $3 


GROUP SOCIALS FOR EVERY MONTH 


Jane Kirk. Complete step-by-step plans for 70 socials, supplemented by sections 
giving tips on food service, favors, and decorations. $2.95 


PASTORAL PRAYERS FOR THE CHURCH YEAR 


Samuel J. Schmiechen. 126 original pastoral prayers, marked by sensitiveness, 
reverence, and gracious expression. $2 


è UNDER THE STEEPLE 


Gabriel and Dorothy Fackre. An important book for all church members, 
analyzing interest groups and their relation to the whole church. $2 


UNDERSTANDING GRIEF 


Edgar N. Jackson. An exploration of the definition and dynamics of the 
grief situation and the role of the minister in the treatment of it, $3.50 


G--- 


MEET JOE ROSS 


Russell Dicks. Joe Ross, a composite of all the people Dr. Dicks has counseled, 
and the author discuss personal and religious matters. $2.50 


SIGNS IN THE STORM 


Joseph Nemes. A Hungarian Christian’s compelling testimony of his rescue 
by God from a Communist prison. $3 


THE WAY TO BIBLICAL PREACHING 


Donald G. Miller. A “how-to” book on biblical preaching, carrying forward 
the author’s earlier Fire in Thy Mouth, on its nature and importance. $2.50 


50 CHILDREN’S SERMONS 


Graham R. Hodges. A collection of inspirational messages in terms children 
can understand—and apply. $1.75 


ABINGDON PRESS 
NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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In Canada: G, R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto in Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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B U LLETI N Incorporating Public Libraries 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
Washington Office: Hotel Congressional, Washington 3, D.C. 





OCTOBER COVER ARTICLES 
During a visit to an isolated 665 Books Are Here to Stay, Robert B. Downs 


euided missile site by the Presidi , i e 
i poe tiers a - B ookmobile, 673 National Library Week, Len Arnold 


Mr sae Elizabeth Bock, post li- 674 The Army’s “Public” Library Program, Agnes D. 
brarian, helps some of the sol- Crawford 

diers find books they have re- 

quested. Bookmobiles such as 679 Report of ALA Special Committee on Reorganization 
these play an important part in 

the extension service offered by 690 ALA Trustee Citations of Merit 1957 

Army post libraries. For further 695 
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lie” Library Program, page 674. 
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ice, Miriam M. Edson 
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sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 723 Classified 
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OVER 650,000 IN PRINT! 


Tuousanns of American boys and girls have 
learned to love and look forward to these excit- 
ing biographies of saints, martyrs and heroes. 
Designed for children 9 to 15, each book is illus- 
trated in black and white and has the imprima- 
tur. $1.95 EACH 


EIGHT NEW VISION BOOKS 


23. ST. THOMAS MORE OF LONDON. By Eliza- 
beth M. Ince. St. Thomas, able lawyer and 
father of a merry family, defies King Hony 
VIIIs fight against the Church. 


24. MOTHER SETON AND THE SISTERS OF 
CHARITY. By Alma Power-W aters. Elizabeth 
Seton, young widow and mother, enters the 


| Church and becomes the foundress of the Sis- 
STORIES OF GREAT CATHOLICS ters of Charity in the United States. 

TO INSPIRE YOUNG HEARTS 25. ST. THOMAS AQUINAS AND THE PREACH- 
ING BEGGARS. By Brendan Larnen, O.P. and 
Milton Lomask. From Monte Cassino schoolboy 
to Dominican scholar, teacher, and philosopher, 


this is the inspiring story of the Angelic Doctor, 
Thomas Aquinas. 


26. FATHER DAMIEN AND THE BELLS. By Ar- 
thur and Elizabeth Odell Sheehan. A Belgian 
farm boy becomes a priest and spends his life 
heroically caring for the lepers of Molokai in 
the Hawaiian Islands. 


27. COLUMBUS AND THE NEW WORLD. By 
August Derleth, Under the flag of Spain, Colum- 
bus sails the western sea to find the new world. 

Ready in November. 


28. ST. PHILIP OF THE JOYOUS HEART. By 
Francis X. Connolly. The flaming heart and joy- 
ous fervor of St. Philip Neri give new life to the 
Church in the sixteenth century. 

Ready in November. 


29. LYDIA LONGLEY, THE FIRST AMERICAN 
NUN. By Helen A. McCarthy. A Puritan girl of 
Massachusetts is captured by Indians, ransomed 


WEE ERER EERE 






have been born in what is now the United 
States. Ready January, 1958. 


30. ST. ANTHONY AND THE CHRIST CHILD. 
à By Helen Walker Homan. The story of the be- 
À loved miracle-worker of Padua, and of his devo- 
g tion to the child Jesus. Ready January, 1958. 


BE Send for the complete Vision Books bro- 
chure describing all twenty-two previous books 





rom Viston Book 
FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY, INC. 
BERNADETTE AND ie LADY 
by Hertha Pauli. 101 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 


Distributed in Canada by Ambassador Books, Ltd. 
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by the French, and becomes the first nun to: 





| Ralph Ulveling on Freedom of Information 


I would welcome the opportunity to have the true 
facts known regarding The Wizard of Oz teapot 
tempest that is now entering its sixth month in 
the press. 

I begin by saying that most of the facts that 
have been so widely spread are false. 

l. The Wizard of Oz is in the Detroit Public 
Library; it has been in the library since it was 
first published; and the cards for it have never 
been out of our public catalog. 

2. The Wizard of Oz is not in our children’s 
room at the Main Library, nor in the branches. 
It is in the stack collection. More than thirty 
years ago, the decision was made that with so 
many far better books available for children than 
was the case when the Wizard was first pub- 
lished, the library would simply let the old copies 
wear out and not replace them. Three copies 
were held for the record, however, and they are 
still available to readers. This is not banning; it 
is selection. 

3. The news stories sent out from Lansing and 
East Lansing gave the impression that I stated at 
a public meeting that the Detroit Public Library 
had banned the book. The facts are: On April 3 
I addressed a group of librarians at Michigan 
State University on the history of the Michigan 
Library Association. I did not mention The Wiz- 
ard of Oz in this talk. Directly afterward, I was 
interviewed by a staff writer of the Lansing State 
Journal for a feature story on “Library Serv- 
ices.” As I was leaving, the reporter dropped a 
casual question concerning The Wizard of Oz 
in the Detroit children’s rooms. With equal 
casualness I attempted to explain briefly why 
our children’s librarians felt the book had out- 
lived a useful purpose in promoting reading for 
children. 

After several weeks I began to receive clip- 
pings from other papers, stating that in my talk 
to librarians I had “rapped” the Oz books. After 
my long experience with press representatives, I 
was completely unprepared for the manner in 
which this interview on library services had been 
used in an attempt to create a controversy. 

4, About April 25, the Michigan State Univer- 
sity Press published The Wizard of Oz with a 15- 
page Appreciation as a foreword and a 20-page 
biography of Baum. This was more than three 
weeks after my talk at East Lansing. Though 

(Continued on page 655) 


FLEMISH PAINTING 


VOL, l: THE CENTURY OF VAN EYCK 
Text by Jacques Lassaigne 
120 reproductions in full color 
Publication date: October 14 


Pre-publication price. . $22.50 
After October 14....$25.00 


EARLY MEDIEVAL PAINTING 
by Carl Nordenfalk & André Grabar 
96 reproductions in full color 
Publication date: November 4 


Pre-publication price. . $20.00 
After November 4... . $22.50 


REMBRANDT 
by Otto Benesch 


58 reproductions in full color 
Publication date: November 4 
$5.75 


, Inc. 


Publishers 


381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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What Makes 
this Card Catalog 
So Special? 


TILTED TAB GUIDES have transparent cellulose 
acetate tabs tilted at a 45% angle for 
easy reading. Even when cards are slanted 
forward there is sufficient clearance under 
the tabs’so catalog cards will not cling to 
the guides. 





PRINTED GUIDE HEADINGS fit the tilted tab 
guides, eliminating tiresome typing, and 
providing improved appearance. Four differ- 
ent sets, ranging from 250 headings to 
5,400 headings, are available to meet your 
every requirement. 


At first glance this may look like an ordinary 


catalog drawer but close inspection shows you 
that reference can be made much faster and 


easier because of Gaylords’ special tilted tab 


You will also find that many cards (those re- 


ferred to most often) are protected with frans- 





arent, acetate covers. The cards are Gaylords 
Pod y CATALOG CARD PROTECTORS prevent soil 


Super-Quality 100% all new, white rag stock. marks, handling abuse and costly replace- 
ment of cards in “busy sections of catalog”. 
Self-paying protectors are made of trans- 
parent acetate, easily and quickly slipped 
over cards. 


Write TODAY for complete details and prices. 


LIBRARY ` 
SUPPLIES 
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there had been limited reaction to my alleged 
| remarks earlier, it was following the publication 
of this book that newspapers all over the country 
.bégan taking up the matter: New York Times 
Book Review, April 28; San Francisco Chroni- 
cle, April 28; Wall Street Journal, May 1; Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, May 6 and May 20; and so on 
and on. Though it had semed likely that the 
M.S.U. Press must be trying to promote its own 
ends by questionable means, I cast this aside as 
unbelievable. Later, however, I received a copy 
of a letter sent to a national magazine under 
date of April 18, signed by the director of the 
Michigan State University Press. I quote from it: 
“We recently sent you for review a copy of The 
Wizard of Oz and Who He Was, by Martin 
Gardner and Russel B. Nye. This book is due for 
publication on the 25th of the month. Therefore, 
we thought the enclosed clippings, which are 
indicative of the distaste with which some librar- 
ians hold The Wizard of Oz and other of Frank 
Baum’s books, might interest you.” 

The M.S.U. Press also placed a double-page 
ad in Publishers’ Weekly on May 13, in which 
one-third of the space was devoted to the alleged 
controversy. 

5. I am happy to report that some of the big 
mass media publications, such as Newsweek, 
Time, and the Detroit Free Press, called me to 
verify the facts before publishing them. When 
they learned that there was no truth in the 
alleged statements, they carried not a line about 
it. 

6. The same happy result has not followed in 
the case of the Detroit Times, which, though it 
had the full facts placed before it by me person- 
ally and in writing, is still, at the time of writing 
this letter, continuing to run The Wizard of Oz 
serially, with an introductory paragraph prefac- 
ing each installment to the effect that the book 
is banned by the Detroit Public Library. 

7. Despite reports to the contrary, there has 
been no public controversy—that would require 
at least two participants. The incident had all 
the ingredients of a publicity hoax; hence this 
library refused to abet it, and remained silent. 

It is anathema to me, as it would be to many 
people, to go into the press with such a report 
as this, particularly since it inevitably must 
point the finger at a neighboring educational] 
institution. I tried to avoid it. Several times I 
thought the vilification had run its course and 
would soon be forgotten. The fact that it has not 
done so leaves me no alternative. I have spoken 
out frankly, giving the full facts, so that librar- 
ians, at least, will know what has been behind 

(Continued on page 721) 
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For all concerned 
with children’s 
reading... 


TREASURE 
FOR THE TAKING 


Revised Edition 
by ANNE THAXTER EATON 


Of the original edition the Horn Book 
said, “‘the key to great treasure which 
tempts and inspires at every turn of 
the pages.” Fully revised to Spring 
1957, the pages sparkle with the same 
devoted love of books, the same under- 
standing of children, the same wise 
judgment of literary values. Brief, 
penetrating comments on every one of 
the 1581 titles listed in 68 categories. 

$4.00 


A HISTORY 
OF THE NEWBERY 
AND CALDECOTT 
MEDALS 


by IRENE SMITH 


A distinguished librarian reviews the 
-events that led to the founding of the 
awards, describes in detail the pro- 
cedures by which the Medal winners 
are selected, appraises with discern- 
ment the thirty-six books that have re- 
ceived the Newbery Medal and the 
twenty that have won the Caldecott, 
and discusses the influence of these 
awards in upholding high standards in 
writing and illustrations. $3.00 


THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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Britannica Junior 


designed especially for young readers 





Planned to teach young minds... 





printed to lead young eyes! 





If your classroom or school encyclo- 
paedia is edited ‘“‘for all ages” it has 
surprisingly large gaps in which the 
material is of no use in your grade. 

That is why the editors of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica planned a ref- 
erence work devoted exclusively to the 
interests of elementary and junior high 
grades— Britannica Junior. 

If you will compare it— after exclud- 
ing higher level material from any 
other classroom encyclopaedia—you’ll 
find that Britannica Junior gives your 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


students maximum information. 

Short sentences, short paragraphs, 
simplified vocabulary invite and lead 
young eyes. Large, clear type—se- 
lected by children in classroom tests— 
is printed on non-glare paper. So, even 
in the smallest detail, Britannica Jun- 
ior is planned for self-motivated use in 
your classroom. 

For information prepared especially 
for educators and librarians, write to 
the address below, Educational Dept., 
Room 1-MC. 


October 1957 


EDITORIAL 





ABC’s OF NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


Now, in the awkward gestation period after 
the idea is acclaimed but before the program 
gets under way, librarians are asking some 
searching and excited questions about Na- 
tional Library Week: What is it? What is 
ALA’s relation to it? What can it mean to li- 
braries? What can we do to make it work? 


What is it? And, parenthetically, why is 
this such a hard question to answer? National 
Library Week is observance of the week of 
March 16-22, 1958, as a time when the value 
of books and reading will be stressed all over 
the country in a variety of ways. The Week 
itself will be the climax of an impressive 
educational and promotional program which 
is being launched now. The question is hard to 
answer because we are working with an idea 
not yet become wholly concrete, and because 
the idea has never been tried before. 


Who started it? The National Book Com- 
mittee, a group of leading citizens interested 
in the promotion of books and reading. Be- 
fore the idea was adopted, it was discussed 
and enthusiastically endorsed by the ALA 
Committee on Relations with Publishers, 
which meets regularly with the Committee 
on Reading Development of the American 
Book Publishers Council. The steering com- 
mittee for the week is made up of a book pub- 
lisher, a magazine publisher, a magazine edi- 
tor, an author, a broadcasting network execu- 
tive, and representatives of the American Li- 
brary Association, the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, and the National Book Com- 
mittee. 


What is ALA’s relation to it? Techni- 
cally, ALA is one of several cooperating or- 
ganizations. However, librarians are already 
so close to books and readers that their natural 
place is at the heart of the program. Their 
stake in the success of the venture is so great 
that they will naturally gravitate to that point. 
This will become evident as the organization 
proceeds and as tke plans unfold. Already 


President Morsch, as chairman of the ALA 
Committee on National Library Week, has 
appointed a national ALA committee, and 
state committees are being formed under the 
presidents of the state library associations. 
For further details on the progress of organi- 
zation see Len Arnold’s article in this issue. 


What can it mean to libraries? Incal- 
culable gains, both tangible and intangible. 
The National Book Committee is able to draw 
state and community leadership at the highest 
level to the support of National Library Week. 
The talents and energies of these leaders will 
be turned to the support of books and read- 
ing. Librarians will be working with them con- 
stantly, gaining a larger perspective on their 
own work. Some committee members will 
be working with librarians for the first time 
—a fine opportunity to create lifetime sup- 
porters of the library movement. 

The touchstone of an observance such as 
this is the fact that it serves not libraries 
alone but the values which libraries them- 
selves serve. It calls on every one to whom 
these things are important—first to give their 
moral support as an act of faith, then to work 
on plans and projects which will create more 
readers, and which will make reading itself 
more important. 

The tangible benefits of a successful ob- 
servance are enormous. Library budgets, for 
instance, can increase as a result of National 
Library Week. For a time, however, we are 
asked to focus our attention on the fact that 
library budgets are largely a reflection of 
public interest in books and reading, and to 
work with groups of non-librarians who will 
help us increase that interest. 


What can we do to make it work? The 
frequency with which this question is asked 
is one of the best signs that the program will 
be a success. The National Book Committee 
and the state committees will be fruitful 
sources of ideas, as soon as their organization 
is complete. The next issue of the ALA Bul- 
letin will have a practical article full of spe- 
cific suggestions. 
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SMALL WONDER that foremost educators and classroom teache 
who have seen Our Wonderful World have marveled at the wa 
these volumes have “caught up with” today’s teaching practic 
and philosophy of education. You, yourself, will be fascinated i 
their unique exploration of the Areas of Man’s Knowledge ... i 
30 broad educational themes. At first sight you’ll see how O 
Wonderful World broadens the scope of curriculum planning an 
motivates young people to read and read and read — and lear 
and learn and learn. 


YOU’LL SEE how, under the editorial leadership of Docto 
Herbert S. Zim, the editors of Our Wonderful World offer reader 
a thrilling journey through enticing panoramas of learning . . 
without the stop signs inherent in traditional alphabetical o 
topical arrangements. 


YOU’LL BE INTRIGUED in the way any initial referenci 
among the interwoven themes leads readers to read on... and or 
.. and on. You'll find a “touch of magic” on every page. 


YOU’LL BE DELIGHTED with the profusion, beauty 
and instructiveness of the illustrations — hundreds of them ir 
full color — and with the modern easy-to-read format. 


YOU’LL BE ESPECIALLY PLEASED to find how easy 
it is to look up any subject . . . how the 80,000 index entries in 
Volume 18 pinpoint, with cross references, all correlated material 
on any given subject. 


YOU’LL WANT TO HAVE Our Wonderful World as soor 
as possible. The Special School and Library edition, bound in 
durable gray buckram: $160.00 (less school and library dis- 
count). Immediate delivery. Write: 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Publishers of | The American Peoples Encyclopedia, 
Our Wonderful World, and The Children’s Hour 





aay «when they re introduced to 


: “Our ` Jonderful World” 


WHOLLY NEW CON CEPT IN EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING! l 



















An exciting 
tapestry of 
knowledge! 


18 Volumes... 
8500 pages, most of 
them with color . . . 4,000,000 
words — 15,000 illustrations 
. . . 460 full-color plates . . . 350 
areas of knowledge... over 


80,000 index entries . . . exten- 


orton H. Gilbert, Director \ 


PENCER PRESS, Inc. } 
'9 N. Michigan Avenue, , 


sive bibliographies. 


Dr. Herbert S. Zim 


i pes Editor-in-Chief 
yicago 1, Illinois 








The Standard 
Book of 
Dog Care 


i: New Revised Edition 
by Jeannette W. Cross and Blanche Saunders 


The most comprehensive handbook on the selection, 
feeding, care and training of dogs. 1001 questions 
answered, Over 200 illustrations. 696 pages. 

A Greystone Book. Ready $4.95 


The Healing 
Power of Faith 


by Will Oursler 


A famous reporter's story of man’s 
search for healing of sick bodies, sick 
minds and sick souls — and his dis- 
covery that faith can heal when other 
means fail, The appendices include a 
listing of American churches interested 
in spiritual healing, complete Biblical 
references, an analysis of the National 
Council of Churches survey, and bib- 
liography. Ready $4.95 


In Search of Man 


by André Missenard 


This important successor to Carrels @ 
Man, The Unknown marks the first 
publication of the results of research 
by Alexis Carrel and André Missenard 
on the influence of heredity, environ- 
ment, and spiritual forces in the forma- 
tion of man’s personality. “A monu- 
ment which honors French thought.” 
—Les Nouvelles Littéraires 

Ready $5.95 





The Concise Encyclopedia 
of English Pottery 


and Porcelain 


by Wolf Mankowitz and 
Reginald Haggar 

faa The most up-to-date, authoritative 
@ 8) and beautiful book ever published on 
A the subject. The more than 1,450 
Fa entries include Bristol, Chelsea, 
bi Derby, Doulton, Spode, Wedgwood 
ey) and others; designers, artists, model- 
lers and proprietors; factory marks. 
24 full-page, full-color plates, 160 
photographs, hundreds of line illus- 
trations, and a unique double spread 


Fine Books from Hawthorn 














People + Places 
Things - Ideas 


Edited by Geoffrey Grigson and 
Charles Harvard Gibbs-Smith 


These four magnificent, fascinating 
volumes provide a thrilling journey 
from man’s past to his present — 
what he saw, said, thought and did. 
Each is illustrated with 176 pages 
of halftones, 16 in full color, Hand- 
some, washable, durable, full-color 
bindings. Pre-pub. $24,95 
Oct. 4 After-pub. $27.95 


Behold My Glory 


Stories from the Bible — Re-told in 
Words by William Purcell and in 32 
magnificent, full-color illustrations 
by the great masters of art. 
A unique and beautiful volume — 
stories from the New Testament, il- 
lustrated in the glowing rich colors of 
such masters as Fra Angelico, Tinto- 
retto, Rembrandt and many others. 
Oct. 28 $8.95 


Music Boxes, Their 


Lore and Lure 


by Helen Hoke and John Hoke 
An affectionate history of the music box—in a sparkling 
text, charming colorful illustrations and photographs 
gathered from all over the world, and a 10-inch long- 
playing record of authentic music from some of the 
most famous music boxes. Included is a list of places 


where rare instruments can be heard, bought and 
repaired, Nov. 15 $10.00 





McCall’s New Complete Book 


of Sewing and Dressmaking 


New, Revised Edition 
The standard guide now completely revised, contains 
countless valuable, time-saving short-cuts and profes- 
sional secrets. Over 700 how-to drawings, plus an 
“Encyclopedia of Dressmaking” from Arrow-head tacks 
to Zippers, A Greystone Book. Nov. 15 $5.95 


The F amily Legal Adviser 


New, Revised Edition 


by Theodore R. Kupferman, LL.B. 
Clear, reliable, up-to-date guide to rights and remedies, 


of embossed potters’ marks. 


Covers every legal problem the average family is likely 
Ready $17.50 l 


to encounter. A Greystone Book. Ready $4.95 





HAWTHORN BOOKS, INC. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Anniversary 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. Publishers of the Heirloom Bible. 


Order and Shipping Department: Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
In Canada: McClelland & Stewart, Ltd., 25 Hollinger Road, Toronto 








memo 


to 
members 





THE FUTURE LOCATION OF ALA HEADQUARTERS is now being decided by a vote of the 
membership. A ballot for your use appeared in the September ALA Bulletin. 
If you have not yet voted, won't you do so NOW? The September issue also 
contains a considerable amount of background material for your informaticn. 
Please study and give thought to the question: Where, in the best interests 
of the Association, should Headquarters be located? 


There is still time for your vote to be counted. Ballots will be counted if 
postmarked by midnight October 15. Be sure to send your ballot to the Chair- 
man of the Tellers, as indicated on the ballot form. Do not send it to ALA 
Headquarters - it will have to be forwarded. 


At least one-fourth of the membership (approximately five thousand) must 


vote in order for there to be a membership decision. Institutional members, 
as well as personal members, have the right to vote. 


The Officers of the Association have appealed to the members to exercise 
their rights and their responsibilities and make this a real membership de- 
cision. There has been much cooperation throughout the profession. The na- 
tional, regional, and state library press have called attention to the vote. 
Leaders in the profession, at national, state, and local levels, have 
stressed that this important issue should be decided by the members. 


An important Committee of the Council is the one appointed to study the question: 
"Should alternate members of the Council be elected to substitute for Coun- 
cilors elected by Chapters when said Councilors are unable to attend a given 
Conference meeting of the Council?" The Committee urgently solicits your 
comments. Send your views to any member of the Committee: Neal Harlow, 
chairman, University of British Columbia, Vancouver 8, Canada; Mrs. Virginia 
Lacy Jones, School of Library Service, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Marian C. Young, Public Library, Detroit, Michigan. The Committee's Report 
is due at ALA Headquarters by January 1 so that it can be duplicated and dis- 
tributed to Council for study prior to the Midwinter Meeting 1958. Write 
the Committee promptly. Your views will be greatly appreciated. 


It is a great pleasure to announce that Germaine Krettek, Librarian, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, Public Library, will become Director of the Washington Office 
on November 1. She succeeds Miss Bennett who is being married in November. 
Miss Krettek will be in the Washington Office during the month of October, 
working with Miss Bennett. Other recent appointments since July 1 have in- 
cluded: Eleanor Ahlers as Executive Secretary of the American Association of 
School Librarians; Eleanor Ferguson as Executive Secretary of the Public Li- 
braries Division; Eleanor Phinney as Executive Secretary of the Adult Ser- 
vices Division; Ross E. Dooley as Comptroller for a temporary period. 


National Library Week planning is getting under way very strongly, thanks to the 
energetic and imaginative direction of John Kobling and his associates in 
the National Book Committee. See this and succeeding issues of the ALA 


Bulletin for up-to-date accounts. 
revel Ke ty 


David H., Clift 
September 17, 1957 Executive Secretary 
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Continuing an Outstand- 
ing Event in the History 


of American Publishing 
—IN 55 VOLUMES — 


Alf. 





To be published October 1, 1957 


LUTHER ON ST. JOHN'S GOSPEL Vol. 22 
Edited by JAROSLAV PELIKAN, translated by MARTIN H. BARTRAM 


Through Luther’s exposition the Gospel of St. John becomes con- 
temporary. Here one can understand the power his hearers found 
in Luther’s preaching, because here one can see the power Luther 
found in the Scriptures. $6.00 


To be published December 1, 1957 


CAREER OF THE REFORMER Vol. 31 
Edited by HAROLD J. GRIMM 


Here Luther gives the facts on which his actions in his formative 
years were based—milestoneson young Luther’s road to reformation. 


$5.00 
Now published: 


Selected Psalms |I Vol.12 $5.00 | FVERY TRADE HELP— 
4-page 2-color è 
Selected Psalms II Vol. 13 $5.00 brochures for imprint 


dealer’s order card for 
Sermon on the Mount and imprint 


the Magnificat Vol. 21 $4.50 ad mats in varied 


S1zes 


MUHLENBERG PRESS Philadelphia NATIONAL ADVERTISING — 


in 16 religious maga- 
zines and New York 


Times, Chicago Trib- 
CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE St. Louis une, Los Angeles 


Times. 
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ooks in 36 inches! 


Follow the rows of books 
back to the Hamilton 
Compo stacks along the 
wall. All these books 

were held by the two empty 
stacks in this library’s 
circulating book section. 
These books— 642 of 
them—require only 36 
inches of wall space. Compo 
stacks actually double the 
capacity of your present 
space— permit a more open 
and efficient book area. 
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HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY e 


Tell Them 
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Unique drawer-type 
design lets you place books 
on three sides of each 
Compo sliding shelf. Yet 
every book is easily 
accessible. 


If you’re interested in 
solving a more-books-than- 
space problem, write for 
complete Compo stack 
information. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 
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If you’re bogged down with news- 
papers, news magazines and files of 
clippings, why not ease the situation 
before it gets worse? Start a file of The 
New York Times On Microfilm. It 
pays for itself in the space it saves. 
Makes news research easier, faster. 


Your compact, easy to handle reels of 
film can be stored in less than 4% of 
the space required by full sized news- 
papers. Yet you’ve still got the com- 
plete New York Times. You're filing 
all the news, all the maps and charts, 
all the full texts of important docu- 
ments, court decisions and speeches 
that are published in the only fully 
indexed U.S. newspaper. 


How to 

trim your 
news files 
down to size 


It’s a fast service, too. A new reel is 
produced every ten days, and rushed 
to you within four days of the period 
it covers. 


Yet The New York Times On Micro- 
film is not an expensive service. A 
year’s subscription, starting with the 


current—or a future—month, costs only 
$180 (outside the U.S., $185). 


Until you’ve adopted this modern, 
convenient way of keeping the news 
on file, you’]l never guess what a boon 
it can be to a hard-working staff. Why 
wait any longer to have a subscription 
entered for your library? 


THE NEW YORK TIMES | ON MICROFILM 
229 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York 
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The most constant factor in all of nature is 
change, as Charles Darwin discovered over a 
century ago. From primeval ages to modern 
civilization, change has been continual and 
inevitable. It is amazing to realize, therefore, 
that the product with which librarians are 
primarily concerned—the book—has remained 
substantially unmodified in form for the past 
two thousand years. Certainly since the intro- 
duction of typography five hundred years ago, 
variations in the book’s format have been 
relatively minor. It would be difficult to name 
any other objeet in common use today of 
which this fact would be true. 

But we are now living in the twentieth cen- 
tury, a period during which the rate of tech- 
nological change has been tremendously ac- 
celerated. No longer can we complacently as- 
sume that the book world, which is so vital 
to us as librarians, will go on for the next 
five centuries, or even the next 25 years, with- 
out profound alterations. 

A striking historical illustration of this fact 
was cited by William Randall, who pointed 
out that 


The great Bait al-kutub—the House of Books— 
built by a caliph of medieval Bagdad was a 
wonder of its day. Scholars composed rhapsodies 
concerning its elegance and the treasures it 
contained. But a large proportion of its floor 


This article was first read as a paper at the 
Midwest Academic Library Conference, Mar- 
quette University, May 10 and 11, 1957. 


BOOKS ARE HERE TO STAY 


by Robert B. Dowans 


area was taken up with sleeping rooms for its 
patrons, and a major function of its staff was 
to feed the scholars who thronged to study the 
books, and a considerable item in its budget was 
for the purchase of paper and ink for the cepy- 
ing of manuscripts. . . . The building which 
housed the House of Books would scarcely be 
considered an efficient library structure today? 


Is it any wonder, as we look back c~er 
the past thirty years, that many people have 
expressed the view that the book as a med-amr 
of communication is on its way out? A gen- 
eration ago we had no television, the redic 
was in its infancy (with 9 million home re 
ceivers compared to 140 million today), telk 
ing moving pictures were new, FM had ao 
been invented, nor had hi-fi been discovered. 
In fact, the subsequent high-powered commu 
nications revolution had barely started. 

Then, as Arthur Larson, Director of the J.S 


Information Agency, phrased it: 


The wondrous age of electronics had brakea 
upon us. We could lie back on the sofa with our 
eyes closed and listen to stories, information and 
features on the radio. A little later, with the 
added exertion of sitting up and opening our 
eyes, we could both see and hear stories, irfor- 
mation and features on television. So why make 
the exertion of reading a book? Or the even 
greater exertion of buying a book? Or—most 
unthinkable of all—of writing a book? 
Reinforcing this view was the idea that mod- 


1 William Randall, “Some Principles for Library 
Planning,” College and Research Libraries, 7 Oct. 
1946), 323. 
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ern life had acquired such a swift, staccato pace 
that the leisurely luxury of reading an entire 
book was outdated. This was the era of the 
busy executive whose distinguishing remark was, 
“I haven’t got time to read all that stuff; give 
me a one-page memo on it.” Even magazines 
and digests began to look too long, and we saw 
the appearance of private services publishing 
breathless little dopesheets, full of asterisks and 
dots and arrows and underlinings and other 
supposed aids to rapid comprehension. 


The black pessimism which has seized some 
of our professional colleagues is illustrated by 
an item that recently appeared in Bennett 
Cerf’s “Trade Winds” column in the Saturday 
Review. “The head of the Graduate Library 
School at the University of Chicago,” wrote 
Mr. Cerf, “hazarded an opinion that the book 
an its traditional form will not be completely 
abandoned in the future but will be put to 
aew uses—a not-too-optimistic prediction that 
>rompted Richard Armour to dash off the 


-ollowing:” 
One for the Book 


With microfilm and such as that, 
Soon books as we have known them 
Are sure to be so obsolete 

That very few will own them. 


But books will still be used, of course, 
They'll still be rather handy. 

When hollowed out, they’ll do quite well 
For cigarettes and candy. 


They'll hold a pile of papers down 
As well as weights are able, 
They'll also keep a door ajar 

And prop a shaky table. 


They’ll serve to press some flowers with 
Or ribbons won as prizes, 

Or pile upon your tummy when 

You're doing exercises. 


No, books will never pass away, 
They’re what we’ll still be needing, 
Although in time they may be used 
For everything but reading.? 


And yet, despite the apprehensions and fore- 
bedings so frequently expressed, somehow 
the book survives. It not only survives; it 


* Saturday Review, 39 (Nov. 24, 1956), 11. 
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reigns supreme, and is conquering new worlds. 


770,000,000 BOOKS A YEAR 


Can this statement be substantiated by objec- 

tive evidence—by anything other than a mere 
opinion or wishful thinking? I believe that 
it can. Let us begin with a statistical approach, 
which is perhaps as non-subjective as one can 
possibly be. The last complete figures issued 
by the U.S. Census of Manufacturers reported 
that over 770 million copies of books were 
sold in the United States in 1954. This figure 
represents close to an average of five books 
for every person, young or old, in the coun- 
try. How does that compare with the bull- 
market year of 1929? The startling fact is that 
nearly three times as many books per capita 
are being sold today as in 1929.* Furthermore, 
it is encouraging to those of us in the book 
business that the trend continues upward. 
Using census figures again, from 1947 to 1954 
book sales jumped from 487 million to 770 
million copies—an increase of 283 million 
copies in the seven years, There is nothing in 
these figures to substantiate the gloomy state- 
ment that reading is a vanishing art. 

The expanding book market is partially, 
though by no means wholly, explained by the 
phenomenon of paper-back books. These 
books, which sell for the most part for 25 or 
35 cents per copy, have had a sensational rise 
in popularity in the past decade. Approxi- 
mately one-third of all books published are 
now issued in this format, and the end is not 
yet, as one old-line publisher after another 
announces a new series of paperbacks, many 
of them higher priced quality titles. Note, 
for example, Doubleday’s Anchor Books, Ox- 
ford University Press’s Galaxy Books, Knopf’s 
Vintage Books, the University of Michigan 
Press’s Ann Arbor Books, Harper’s Torchlight 
Books, Cornell’s Great Seal Books, Chicago’s 
Phoenix Books, Indiana’s Midland Books, and 
the Viking Press’s Compass Books. 

The current taste for paper-back books in 
this country only goes back about fifteen years, 
though it is an old story in Europe. To show 
how rapid has been its growth, sales in 1939 
were about one-and-a-half million copies; by 
1947 they amounted to 95 million; and today 


#1929: 214,000,000 copies for a population of 
122,000,000. 
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they are running to about 250 million copies 
annually. R. R. Bowker’s index of Paperbound 
‘Books in Print lists nearly 6000 titles in art, 
biography, economics, history, literature, phi- 
losophy, poetry, religion, science, and refer- 
ence books. 

Everyone is familiar, of course, with pre- 
vailing criticisms of the quality of many 
paper-back books. Admittedly, a high percent- 
age are trash, emphasizing crime and sex. 
On the other hand, there is no reason for feel- 
ing discouraged when we know that sales of 
hundreds of thousands of copies are being 
racked up for such titles as Homer’s Odyssey, 
the dialogues of Plato, the tragedies of Shake- 
speare, Pocket Book of Verse, Susanne Lang- 
er’s Philosophy in a New Key, George Orwell’s 
Nineteen Eighty-four, William Faulkner’s The 
Wild Palms, and Ruth Benedict’s Patterns o} 
Culture. 

Another striking feature of contemporary 
publishing is the immense vogue for con- 
densed books. Leading the parade is the 
Reader’s Digest, with its 11 million circula- 
tion, carrying a condensation of a new book 
each month. Such periodical publications as 
Omnibook (recently merged with Condensed 
Books), Best-in-Books, and Books Abridged, 
whose main business is to present books in 
condensed form, have sales ranging into the 
hundreds of thousands. A number of mass- 
circulation magazines—Life, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Coronet, etc.—carry book condensa- 
tions regularly or occasionally, while numer- 
ous periodicals serialize books—as, of course, 
they have been doing for generations. 

The vogue for condensations has both good 
and bad features. On the asset side, millions 
who would never see the original books now 
get at least a taste of them in abbreviated 
form. On the debit side, to cite one example, 
there are many who might have read all of 
Lindbergh’s magnificent Spirit of St. Louis 
if the edge had not been taken off by the 
excerpts which appeared in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post. Similarly, I doubt that many readers 
who had the cream skimmed off Winston 
Churchill’s memoirs for them by Life maga- 
zine went on to read the multiple volumes of 
the complete work, and thereby missed, ex- 
cept in diluted form, one of the great histori- 
cal documents of our time. 


Book clubs, which were a fairly minor fac- 
tor 25 years ago, with only two of any signifi- 
cance, have proliferated. The two oldest elubs 
—Literary Guild and Book of the Month— 
have had a relative decline in membership 
since reaching their peak ten years age. In 
part, at least, this is due to competition, since 
there are now no less than 85 book clubs—74 
for adults and 11] for children. A majority 
of the clubs have some speciality, such as 
history, religion, or science. At one time it 
was feared that book clubs would cause too 
much uniformity in taste, but with so many 
in the field, so diverse in nature, the perils 
of conformity are lessened. According to the 
most recent figures available, the book clubs 
are now distributing about 65 million copies 
of books annually, an increase of over 1C 
million copies since 1947. 

Rental libraries, which were flourishing ir 
the 1930’s, have folded up or declined in im- 
portance, chiefly because of the competition 
of paper-back books, and perhaps to some 
extent because people have money today te 
buy the books they want to read, while im 
the depression years they were lucky to have 
enough to pay rental charges. 

If we look at reading not solely from the 
standpoint of books but as including mag 
zines and newspapers, the figures are impres- 
sive. According to Ayer’s annual directory- 
the estimated circulation of daily newspaper= 
in the United States is nearly 56 milliom 
copies. That compares with 40 million in 192° 
—a substantial growth despite the competition 
of radio and TV newscasters. As for the 790€ 
magazines currently being published im the 
United States, aggregate figures on circulation 
are in the neighborhood of a_half-billior 
copies per issue. 

All things taken into consideration, it is 
obvious that the American people are omnir- 
orous readers. As Sterling North pointed 
out, “More Americans buy and read books 
than attend baseball games. Millions more 
are interested in books than in prize fights ©? 
horse races.” 


THE BEST SELLERS 


But what do we read? It would be of interest 
to know whether popular taste is improving. 
Here we are getting into subjective opinions, 
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but one fairly objective criterion is a com- 
parison of best sellers. Confining ourselves to 
nonfiction, the best-seller parade in 1929 was 
led by these ten titles: 


Dimnet, Art of Thinking 
Hackett, Henry the Eighth 
Lowell, Cradle of the Deep 
Strachey, Elizabeth and Essex 
Chic Sale, The Specialist 
Lippmann, Preface to Morals 
Ripley, Believe It or Not 

Benet, John Brown’s Body 
Durant, Mansions of Philosophy 


In 1956 these were the ten leaders, as re- 
ported by Publishers’ Weekly: 


Alexander, Arthritis and Common Sense 

Webster’s New World Dictionary of the 
American Language 

Betty Crocker’s Picture Cook Book 

Benton, Etiquette 

Better Homes and Gardens Barbecue Book 

Bernstein, The Search for Bridie Murphy 

Blanton, Love or Perish 

Better Homes and Gardens Decorating Book 

Schindler, How to Live 365 Days a Year 

Hulme, The Nun’s Story 


Is there any evidence here of improvement in 
popular taste? Unfortunately, I am afraid that 
the answer is no. The 1956 list seems to show 
some preoccupation with do-it-yourself and 
self-improvement books, but little of literary 
merit. 

It is even more disconcerting, in tracing 
popular taste, to take a longer-range view. 
This was done by Alice Payne Hackett in her 
Sixty Years of Best Sellers. The first ten titles 
on the Hackett list for the United States since 
1895, with the number of copies sold, were 
as follows: 


Charles Monroe Sheldon’s In His Steps 
(1897), 8,000,000 copies. 

Benjamin Spock’s The Common Sense of 
Baby and Child Care (1946), 7,850,000 
copies. 

Erskine Caldwell’s God’s 
(1933), 6,582,553 copies. 

Better Homes and Gardens Cook Book 
(1930), 5,806,585 copies. 

Margaret Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind 
(1937), 5,000,000 copies. 


Little 


Acre 
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Dale Carnegie’s How to Win Friends and 
Influence People (1937), 4,877,511 
copies. 

Mickey Spillane’s /, the Jury (1947), 
4,441,837 copies. 

Mickey Spillane’s The Big Kill (1951), 
4,158,840 copies. 

Elbert Hubbard’s A Message to Garcia 
(1898), 4,000,000 copies. 

Mickey Spillane’s My Gun is Quick (1950), 
3,912,419 copies. 


One fact is certain: the American people have 
always loved inspirational books and books 
that seemed to point toward a quick and easy 
road to happiness and success. Such books 
are practically guaranteed wide audiences and 
quick sales. With all the uncertainties and in- 
security of our time, the craving for reas- 
surance grows greater, as is demonstrated by 
the phenomenal demand for titles like How to 
Win Friends and Influence People, Peace oj 
Soul, Guide to Confident Living, How to Stop 
Worrying and Start Living, Peace of Mind, 
Life is Worth Living, Power of Positive 
Thinking, and Stay Alive All Your Life—all 
of which had led best-seller lists in recent 
years. A scathing critic, Edmund Fuller, writ- 
ing in the Saturday Review awhile back, char- 
acterized many books of this genre as super- 
ficial, meretricious, and even vulgar and sacri- 
legious.* The same point was made by Curtis 
Cate in the Atlantic Monthly.® If some of these 
books give their readers renewed faith and 
hope, however, perhaps they are justified. 


FICTION AND NONFICTION 


One of the changing trends in book publish- 
ing relates to the comparative emphasis on 
fiction and nonfiction. This is a matter of 
particular significance in the business of pub- 
lishing new hard-cover books, where high 
production costs and a weak distribution sys- 
tem are severe handicaps. There are not 
enough bookstores and those we have reach 
only a small proportion of the population. 
The book-buying public complains that hard- 
bound books have become too expensive, 


*Edmund Fuller, “Pitchmen in the Pulpit,” Sat- 
urday Review, 40 (March 9, 1957), 28-30. 

ë Curtis Cate, “God and Success,” Atlantic Monthly, 
199 (April 1957) , 74-76. 
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though actually inflation in book prices is 
less noticeable than for other commodities. 
However, publishers report a continuing 
strong demand for nonfiction titles—a demand 
that is appreciably greater than before the 
war, Apparently the customer feels that he is 
more likely to get his money’s worth in a work 
of nonfiction than of fiction. Here is where 
the publishers are getting pinched. Formerly 
they made their largest profits from best-sell- 
ing novels. Today there are few of these and 
their sales do not reach anywhere near the 
wartime figures, except in paper-back editions. 

What has happened to fiction in recent 
years illustrates the ups and downs of litera- 
ture. | may be in error, but it seems to me 
questionable whether any top-rank novelist 
has emerged in the United States in the past 
15 years—at least no one comparable to the 
bumper crop who came along in the twenties 
and thirties. Perhaps it is because, as one 
critic commented, “What the novel has gained 
in skill it has lost in boldness and experi- 
ment.” 

The same change has occurred in the mass- 
circulation magazines. In the 1920’s the texts 
of such magazines averaged about 70 per 
cent fiction and 30 ver cent nonfiction, In the 
1950’s the proportions have been reversed; 
at present they run to approximately 30 per 
cent fiction and 70 per cent nonfiction. The 
publishers clearly are responding to the de- 
mand for articles as opposed to stories. 

Another field which has fallen into a de- 
cline is poetry. Few volumes of poetry appear 
now and fewer still are read. For the pub- 
lisher to break even, a volume of poetry must 
sell at least 1500 copies. The average sale 
recently has been 800. It is said that only two 
American poets today support themselves by 
their writing—Ogden Nash and Robert Frost 
—and Frost has to lecture on the side. Again 
if I may risk a literary judgement, poetry is 
in its present low state principally because it 
fails to communicate. Poets are writing for 
each other rather than trying to reach a wide 
public. There is too much experimentation, 
and too many poets make a cult of the ob- 
scure. This is an area, by the way, that seems 
made to order for sound recordings. Not only 
in poetry, but in drama, fiction, or other 
literary forms where sound is important to the 


meaning, recordings offer a new dimension. 
A wide range of materials of this kind is 
already available on records, and publishers 
and recording companies are continually add- 
ing to the list. 


LIBRARY COLLECTIONS AND LIBRARY USERS 


Thus far my remarks have been directed 
mainly toward the publication and commer- 
cial distribution of books. What are the pres- 
ent status and future prospects of libraries in 
relation to the book world? One of the char- 
acteristics of our times is a phenomenal 
growth in the size of library collections. Ac- 
cording to U.S. Office of Education figures, 
the libraries of the country contained 45 mil- 
lion volumes in 1900. By 1929, about 30 vears 
later, there were 162 million volumes—close to 
quadrupling the 1900 figure—while in 1957 
a conservative estimate would be 300 million 
volumes, about’ seven times as large as at the 
turn of the century, and nearly doubling in the 
last generation. 

With these tremendous stocks of books on 
hand and steadily growing, the question might 
well be asked: Who are the actual and poten- 
tial users of the collections? There are a num- 
ber of factors to consider here. In the first 
place, during the past 20 years there has been 
an astounding growth in the American popu- 
lation—an increase of about 40 million to a 
total of 170 million people in the United State= 
today—and it is continuing to expand at an 
extraordinary rate. Therefore, we have more 
potential book readers at every age level than 
ever before. Furthermore, per capita income 
is higher in actual purchasing power than a! 
any time in our history, the educational leve. 
is rising constantly, and more leisure time is 
available. These facts do not necessarily mear 
that people will read more, but they do mear 
that there is financial ability to buy books 
and to support good library service. Ther 
also mean that the population as a whole is 
literate, and that it has free time on its hands 
when it may conceivably read a book, 

Another phenomenon characteristic of ou- 
times is that there is a steady shift from rural 
to urban areas. The 1956 census figures show a 
little less than 13 per cent of the population liv- 
ing on farms (22 million out of 170 million). 
and the trend continues. One of the features of 
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urban living, of course, is the greater accessi- 
bility of books and libraries, Such develop- 
ments as the Library Services Act, however, 
will mean that we can reach and serve vast 
numbers of people, in rural areas and else- 
where, to whom books have hitherto been in- 
accessible and virtually unknown—except per- 
haps for a Bible, dictionary, and almanac. As 
Dan Lacy pointed out, “It remains true, by 
and large, that our rural or small town resi- 
dent sees far fewer books, reads or hears 
much less about new books, has a far more 
limited chance to buy or borrow books, and 
hence reads far fewer books than a com- 
parably educated urban resident.’” 

Another factor that is having and will 
continue to have a radical effect on the de- 
mand for books is the changing educational 
pattern. A college education, which was for- 
merly only for the selected few, is as common 
now as was high school training a generation 
ago. It is predicted that the college population, 
which numbers about three million this year, 
will rise to six million by 1970, 13 years 
hence. According to a Gallup poll, college 
graduates read at least three times as many 
books as those who have not attended college. 
The implications of these facts for librarians 
and other members of the book world are 
plain. 


VIEWERS-WITH-ALARM 


Of course, it does not follow automatically 
that because of increased leisure and improved 
education everyone will be a book reader and 
library user. There are competitive factors at 
work, especially from the so-called mass media 
of communication, as I indicated at the be- 
ginning of this discussion. Such technologi- 
cal perils are nothing new, and I doubt that 
we need to tremble in our boots any more than 
in the past. Every time someone invents a 
spectacular new gadget, rumors are spread 
that books are fast losing their popularity and 
may soon join the dodo, or be placed in an 
antiquarian museum. Students of the history 
of printing will recall the alarm with which 
producers, owners, and users of manuscript 
codexes viewed Gutenberg’s invention of 


* Dan Lacy, “Books and the Future: a Speculation,” 
New York Public Library Bulletin, 60 (May 1956), 
227. 
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typography. There was widespread fear among 
publishers that the bicycle rage at the turn 
of the century would wreck the reading of 
books. In the past 50 years or so, similar ap- 
prehensions have been voiced concerning the 
coming of the automobile, the moving pic- 
ture, the radio, television, and various forms 
of automation. You may recall the gloomy 
prediction made by Fred Allen that future 
generations will have eyes the size of canta- 
loupes and brains the size of a pea, from 
watching television. 

Librarians know, and have known for years, 
that books are in competition with radio, 
television, motion pictures, and other forms 
of amusement and recreation. Nevertheless, 
the statistics which I have cited show that 
the American people are reading more books, 
magazines, and newspapers than ever before. 
One convincing piece of evidence to this effect 
is the Index of American Public Library Cir- 
culation, compiled by the University of Illi- 
nois Library School and published quarterly 
in the ALA Bulletin. The Index is based on 
monthly circulation reports from a representa- 
tive sample of all United States public libraries 
in cities of over 25,000 population. As a base 
year, 1939 was chosen, because it represents 
the normal prewar period better than any 
other year. Rating 1939 circulation at 100, 
there was a period of declining use of Ameri- 
can public libraries during the war and post- 
war era. About eight years ago a slow but 
steady upward climb began, until today the 
Index figure is well above the 1939 level. This 
seems to me a highly encouraging develop- 
ment. 

Another figure that might be mentioned is 
one supplied by the U.S. Office of Education. 
In 1953, the last complete report year, book 
circulation in college, university, and public 
libraries was estimated at 450 million. Twenty- 
five years before it was 335 million. The in- 
crease is well over 100 million, more than 
keeping pace with population growth. 

Relative to the competition of the other mass 
media with books, comments of great insight 
recently came from Gilbert Highet’s able and 
stimulating pen: 


It is strange to compare the world of books 
with the other realms of communication: the 
movies, the radio, and their child TV. If you go 
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regularly to the movies, watch and listen to TV 
and radio, you keep feeling that they are bril- 
liant in execution, but poor, desperately poor, in 
ideas. When you look over a library or a book- 
store, you find the opposite. Thousands, millions 
of ideas confront you; almost too many to cope 
with; a wonderful plenty; something like the 
richness of life itself. Only, the execution is often 
faulty, brilliant thoughts are unintelligibly pre- 
sented. Complex arguments are buried beneath 
irrelevant facts. Often a good conception is 
clumsily worked out and couched in ugly jargon. 
Still, there is no dearth of ideas in our world. 
They come up so plertifully that we can only 
select and admire, and enjoy.’ 


Further testimony comes from the well- 
known American playwright, William Saro- 
yan: 


How much do any of us need writing at all? Be- 
cause of the arrival of the television screen in the 
American parlor a lot of earnest people, includ- 
ing writers, believe the need of the book is 
swiftly diminishing and may in time disappear. 
I consider this theory nonsense, not because 
writing is my profession but because there is no 
other language than the written one. Talk is 
O.K. for saying hello and good-by, but after 
that everything must still be written. It can’t be 
put on a film in photographed sounds, whether 
of alarms or music. It can’t be put into odors, 
or in objects to reach out and touch, as the blind 
do at their schools, in sculpture, or in paintings, 
or in gadgets. We achieved written language in 
the first place because we couldn’t keep very 
much in our heads. Instead of the disappearance 
of writing, I have an idea that the time will come 
when print will appear on television screens— 
without noise or music or anything else: just 
clear, easy-to-read print, the print of written 
works. A new book will be released as a new 
film is released.® 


BOOKS ARE INDESTRUCTIBLE 


That books are a live, dynamic force in our 
civilization was most convincingly demon- 
strated a few years ago by the national and 
international repercussions of the book-burn- 
ing issue. About two decades earlier, a wave of 
horror had gone through the world at the 
report of Adolph Hitler’s book-burnings in 


"Gilbert Highet, “New Books: Fiction, History, 
Fun,” Harpers Magazine, 205 (Nov. 1952), 102. 

* William Saroyan, “American Writing as I See 
It,’ The Reporter, 15 (Sept. 6, 1956), 46. 


Germany. To civilized people, the action was 
a return to the Dark Ages and to the methods 
of the Inquisition. In Hitler’s case, however, 
it came as no great surprise, for censorship is 
an invariable accompaniment of dictatorship. 
Throughout history, whenever tyrants have 
wanted to suppress opposition and to kill 
ideas, their first thought has been to destroy 
books, and frequently their authors, The des- 
pots have recognized the enormous power 
of books and were fully conscious of the ex- 
plosive forces they contain. 

Therefore, though we were profoundly 
shocked by Hitler’s book-burning activities, 
we realized that it is the nature of fascism 
and communism to suppress opposing points 
of view. But we live in a democracy, and, 
rather smugly, we thought it could not happen 
here. 

With what consternation and incredulity, 
accordingly, did we react to the news that our 
own State Department in its information li- 
braries abroad was engaged in a widespread 
program of book censorship, and in a few 
cases actual book burnings. Generally speak- 
ing, the American people were appalled by 
revelations of the State Department’s opera- 
tions. Could this be democracy in the United 
States, where free speech, free press, and sim- 
ilar rights are guaranteed by the Constitution? 
The reaction abroad was equally violent. Al- 
most overnight, the prestige of our system of 
foreign libraries, previously regarded as one 
of the most effective branches of our interna- 
tional information agency, dropped to an 
alarming degree, and their usefulness was seri- 
ously impaired. We have since been engaged 
in a slow and laborious effort to rebuild their 
reputation. 

In the light of these events, it was all the 
more gratifying to have the Director of the 
U. S. Information Agency remark in a recent 
speech: “It is the pervasive, potent and dur- 
able quality about books that makes them 
an important—perhaps in the long run the 
most important—medium in our U. S. In- 
formation Agency campaign to achieve mu- 
tual understanding overseas.” 

My object in reviewing this bit of recent 
history is to point up the importance of 
books. If books were dead things, or of minor 
significance, is it likely that there would 
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have been so much excitement, such a tre- 
mendous furor over the destruction of a few 
of them? No, I believe that people everywhere 
instinctively perceived that books are basic to 
our culture and civilization. They were con- 
scious that our way of life is dependent upon 
the widest possible dissemination of knowl- 
edge. In this process, books and related read- 
ing materials are fundamental. That is why 
enlightened people everywhere object to cen- 
sorship and to the suppression of books, 

Pertinent to this point is a discussion in 
John G. Fuller’s Saturday Review column on 
the comparative freedom of the various mass 
media of communications: 


It [the book-publishing profession] is, in fact, 
one of the last bastions of true freedom of ex- 
pression. The broadcasting industry is merci- 
lessly plagued by sponsor pressure, FCC pres- 
sure, advertising agency pressure, and is totally 
over-sensitive to audience pressure. Newspapers 
face similar problems. Magazines presenting fic- 
tion are sensitive and gun-shy to any reaction 
which might cause them to lose linage and 
advertisers. Hollywood, with rare exceptions, is 
nervous, shaky, and intent on satisfying the 
fourteen-year-old mind. Only the book publisher 
and the legitimate theatre producer face the iron 
test of public acceptance without advertising 
subsidy or the necessity of catering to lowered 
intelligence, and their record—with mistakes and 
anomalies granted—needs little apology.’ 


If there are any who still lack faith in the 
future of the book, perhaps their inspiration 
will be renewed by two quotations which I 
wish to offer in conclusion. The first is by the 
distinguished literary critic Antonio Iglesias: 


It is . . . clear that literature is neither a short 
and tender reed which is practically useful only 
as a cudgel to keep animal-like men in line or 
to prod them into action, nor a delicate, hothouse 
orchid having no practical use whatsoever. It is 
rather a gigantic tree prodigiously tall, strong, 
and massive, firmly planted in the rich, deep, 
and fecundating soil of human living. Of its 
multiple roots some of the largest go down into 
the deepest depths of the human mind. Its trunk 
majestically rises from the plainest descriptions 
of material facts to the loftiest expressions of 
man’s most spiritual aspirations. Spreading in 


*“Trade Winds,” Saturday Review, XL (July 20, 
1957), 5. 
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all directions, covered with countless leaves, and 
bestowing an amazing variety of fruits, its 
branches overshadow and refresh all the activi 
ties of men while providing them with intel- 
lectual, emotional, and spiritual nourishment.!° 


And, finally, here is a stirring reafirma- 
tion by Clarence Day: 


The World of Books is the most remarkable cre- 
ation of man; nothing else that he builds ever 
lasts. Monuments fall, nations perish, civilizations 
grow old and die out. After an era of darkness new 
races build others; but in the world of books are 
volumes that live on, still as young and fresh 
as the day they were written, still telling men’s 
hearts of the hearts of men centuries old.” 


*® Antonio Iglesias, “The Classic Blend in Litera- 
ture,” Saturday Review, 33 (Jan. 14, 1950), 32. 

“ [Clarence Day] The Story of the Yale University 
Press Told by a Friend. (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1920), p. 3. 





NEW DIRECTOR OF ALA WASHINGTON OFFICE 





Germaine Krettek is the new Director of the 
ALA Washington Office, succeeding Julia Ben- 
nett, who is resigning November 1. Librarian 
of the Council Bluffs, Iowa, Public Library 
since 1948, Miss Krettek has been active on 
ALA committees, and has been president of 
the Iowa Library Association and chairman 
of its Library Planning Committee and of its 
Extension Committee. She is a native of 


Council Bluffs. 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK Off to a Good Start 


.. + by LEN ARNOLD, staff liaison, ALA Com- 
mittee on National Library Week 

With most of the organizational phase com- 
pleted, the nationwide educational endeavor 
which will culminate in National Library 
Week, March 16 to 22, 1958, is well under way. 
This is the first time that all areas of the 
communications industry have cooperated in 
the promotion of reading, understanding of 
library services, and the need for public sup- 
port for libraries. 

Under the slogan “Wake Up and Read,” 
the National Book Committee, with the co- 
operation of the American Library Associa- 
tion, has obtained participation and support 
from newspaper publishers and editors, the 
radio and TV networks, magazines, book pub- 
lishers, advertising firms, library suppliers, 
and many civic, professional, and business 
organizations. It is expected that National 
Library Week will be an annual event. 

Urging that librarians everywhere take an 
active part in the observance, John S. Robling, 
director of the program said: 


Our approach will be to stress the role of li- 
braries as an important resource in the edu- 
cation of Americans in an ever changing world. 
We will emphasize the rewards of reading as a 
leisure-time activity and the contribution of read- 
ing to career advancement. 


National Library Week activities are being 
conducted in each state by committees whose 
members are drawn from among the most 
influential leaders in ell areas of community 
life. Additionally, leading librarians are op- 
erating in committees under chairmanship of 
the state chapter or association president who 
serves in 1957-58. In some states a specially 
designated chairman has been selected. The 
chairman of the state committees of librarians 
are members of the ALA Committee on Na- 
tional Library Week, headed by ALA Presi- 
dent Lucile M. Morsch. 

A resolution has been introduced in both 
the House and the Senate seeking a Presi- 
dential proclamation of National Library 
Week. 

“Operation Library,” the project of the 
U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce which was 
successfully launched last year and enthusi- 


astically readopted as a Class I Program by 
the Jaycees for the current year, is being co- 
ordinated with the events of National Library 
Week. Similarly, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs “Know and Grow” library 





Clifton Fadiman (left), noted literary columnist 
and radio personality, lends an ear to National 
Book Committee chairman Gilbert W. Chapman, 
before addressing a National Library Week 
luncheon of family magazine editors on the im- 
portance of books in the home. The luncheon, at 
New York’s Savoy-Plaza, was one of several early 
events in the educational program which will 
reach a climax March 16-22, 1958, in the first 
National Library Week. 


program, which features “Know Your Library 
Month” in November, is being brought into 
the program. 

The American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation has distributed a special bulletin 
emphasizing the importance of the observanee 
and giving details as to how newspapers may 
participate. 

An Organization Handbook and Promotion 
Kit will be made available to committees. They 
will include suggestions on ways to involve 
leading citizens and community organizations; 
and ideas and materials for carrying out Na- 
tional Library Week programs. 

Objectives of the observance are to— 


l. Increase support for libraries from the 
highest levels of leadership in economic, 
professional and cultural life of the coun- 
try. 

2. Expose the need for the extension and 
improvement of school and public library 
services. 

(Continued on page 721) 
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Judging of this year’s Army-Wide Library Publicity Contest in Washington, D.C. The judges are 
l. to r., front row: Major Joseph McWherter, U.S. Army; A. L. Remley, then acting editor, ALA 
Bulletin; Mrs. Elsa Freeman, librarian, Housing and Home Finance Agency; Mrs. Mildred Brode, 
librarian, David Taylor Model Basin, U.S. Navy; and Ralph Shaw, ALA president. Left to right, 
rear: Colonel Jackson, Major General Lee, Major General Meloy, Jr., Major General Collins, and 


Colonel Spicer, U.S. Army; and Miss Crawford, author of this article. 


on 
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THE ARMY’S “PUBLIC” LIBRARY PROGRAM 


Miss Crawford is senior library adviser to the 
Army Library Program. She works through 
the Special Services Division of the Adjutant 
General’s O ffice. 





The United States Army operates one of the 
largest “public” library programs in the world. 
This network of libraries, known as Special 
Services Libraries, extends to every post with- 
in the United States and to each U.S. Army 
installation located in a foreign country. Just 
as the town or village library reflects the so- 
cial, business, educational, informational, 
recreation, and reference interests of the 
civilian community it serves, each post li- 
brary provides book and non-book materials 
that reflect the needs and interests of the 
soldier, his dependents, and civilian personnel 
within the military community. 

Like any civilian community, each Army 
post has homes, churches, schools, stores, 
theaters, athletic fields, recreational centers, 
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and a library; and each post has its indi- 
vidual characteristics, peculiarities, problems, 
and achievements. The buildings housing these 
activities may be temporary in structure or 
they may be old and steeped in history, The 
post may be compact, covering a few miles, or 
it may be spread over a large tract of land. 
Each post has a commanding officer whose 
duties are comparable to those of a mayor. 
There are also lawyers, ministers, and doctors 
who perform the same duties as their counter- 
part in a civilian community. 

There are other factors, however, that make 
all military posts unique. Each Army post 
has a specific reason for its existence. This 
mission may be research, testing new weap- 
ons, training troops in one specific phase of 
combat—for example, engineering—or its 
mission could be medical. A second peculi- 
arity is that the major portion of the post’s 
population is male. And finally, by far the 
majority of the population of each post is 
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rotated approximately every three years. These 
special characteristics are reflected in the ma- 
terials which make up the library’s collection 
and they determine the size, organizational 
structure, and stafling pattern of the library. 


ADMINISTRATION 

The Army library program is administered 
from three levels. Within the Department of 
the Army, the Special Services Division, Of- 
fice of the Adjutant General, is responsible 
for providing the regulations, standards and 
guide lines for this global library program. 
It also presents and defends the budget which 
covers all library activities, materials, facili- 
ties, and personnel, Within the Special Serv- 
ices Division, a staff of professionally trained 
librarians are technical advisers to the Chief 
of Special Services on all matters pertaining 
to library supervision, operation, administra- 
tion, and stafhng. 

In order to assure a continuous flow of cur- 





Army men and members of their families read 
and relax in the Post Library at Fort George G. 


Meade, Maryland. 


Children gather around an Army librarian for 
the story hour, a regular feature at Kelley Bar- 
racks Library, Stuttgart Sub-Area, Germany. 





rent books throughout the Army, the Special 
Services Division is also responsible for the re- 
view, selection and distribution of three 
monthly book kits. Two kits, one of thirty titles 
and the second of fifteen, contain new cloth- 
bound fiction and nonfiction titles. The third is 
a fifty-title paperbound kit. Currently 636 
cloth-bound and 1345 paperbound kits are 
shipped monthly to Army post libraries within 
the United States and overseas. To preclude 
duplication of titles at post library level, De- 
partment of the Army selections included in 
the cloth-bound kits are made prior to publi- 
cation. This service in no way prohibits book 
selections at post level, where by far the great 
majority of books are purchased. 

Moving to the second level of military 
command, there are six Army commands in 
the United States and six major commands 
overseas. Each major command encompasses 
a large geographic area, and each one has a 
supervisory librarian on the staff with the 
Special Services Officer. It is this librarian’s 
responsibility to interpret, supervise, and 
evaluate the library program at the post level. 
Many of the staff librarian’s functions are 
comparable to those of a state librarian who 
provides guidance, assistance, and supervision 
over county and regional libraries. 


THE POST LIBRARIAN 


The Army post librarian is the key to the 
success or failure of the Army library pro- 
gram. He may operate a post or hospital li- 
brary or he may administer a large library 
system. His duties include administration, 
establishing operational policies, budgeting, 
book selection, reference, readers advisory 
services, publicity, and extension services. 
He is supervised by the post Special Services 
Officer and receives technical guidance from 
the staff librarian. The Army’s special services 
program incorporates many activities which 
affect the morale and welfare of the soldier. 
In addition to the post library, these include 
crafts, soldier shows, sports, music, and social 
recreation, This organizational structure re- 
sults in the close coordination between li- 
braries and all other activities concerned with 
the welfare of the soldier. This interrelation- 
ship of responsibilities and interests results 
in a library program which includes a wide 
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range of books, periodicals, recordings, music, 
and similar materials which reflect the day- 
to-day interests of the soldier and his de- 
pendents. It also encourages a publicity pro- 
gram relating books to all activities of the 
military community. 

This “public” library program, which has 
weathered 40 years of service, includes 155 
main libraries, 208 branch libraries, 13 book- 
mobiles, 702 deposit collections and 22 library 
depots, a total of 1100 library service units. 
There are 340 professionally trained Army 
librarians currently employed within this 
Special Services library program. In addition, 
there are nonprofessional assistants and cleri- 
cal employees. To a limited degree, enlisted 
personnel are assigned to libraries. Enlisted 
personnel may also be employed on a part-time 
basis during off duty hours; for example, 
evening hours or during weekends. Oversea 
libraries may also employ natives to fill non- 
professional library positions. 

The majority of the approximately 1000 
librarians who have served in the Army li- 
brary program were either public librarians 
prior to their Army appointment or were 
library school students. Many have married 
and are now Army wives using the library 
service they once supervised. Others have 
returned to public, university, and state li- 
brary extension work. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARMY LIBRARY PROGRAM 


During the Civil War and the Spanish- 
American War, books and magazines were 
distributed to a limited extent, to troops. 
However, the first organized library program 
developed during World War I under the aus- 
pices of the American Library Association. 
In 1917 and 1918 fund raising and book 
drives were conducted and the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York provided additional 
funds for the construction of 36 post libraries. 
Oversea library service was an extension of 
the ALA program within the United States. 

At the beginning of World War II, the War 
Department reorganized the library program. 
The need for additional libraries was critical. 
The American Library Association once again 
assisted by sponsoring the Victory Book Cam- 
paign. This resulted in millions of books be- 
ing donated to form the nucleus of new post 
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library collections. One of the first responsi- 
bilities of the new post librarian was to aug- 
„ment these collections, filling in the gaps 
and bringing them into some semblance of 
an acceptable basic public library book collec- 
tion. This was not done overnight, and even 
as the post librarian purchased new books, 
the older donated books wore out. Within 
the last five years most post librarians have 
been faced with the problem of rebuilding the 
basic book collection, Old and worn out titles 
have been removed from the stacks and new 
current titles have taken their place. A ratio of 
45 per cent nonfiction to 55 per cent fiction 
is reflected within the holdings of most post 
libraries. In recent years, non-book materials 
have formed an important part of each li- 
brary’s collections. Map collections are a must, 
while music and nonmusic recordings are 
increasingly popular. As the majority of 
soldiers and their dependents have lived 
overseas, their interests have taken on a cos- 
mopolitan flavor. Folk music from the many 
European countries, classical recordings by 
German, Italian, and French orchestras as 
well as language records in Asiatic and Euro- 
pean tongues form an important and popular 
department within most post libraries. 

To the same degree that the city public 
library reflects the business interest of its 
community each post library has its collection 
of up-to-date books on military history and 
science. These are among the most popular 
subjects in the collection. In many large post 
libraries they have become so important that 
book and non-book materials have been sepa- 
rated to form a military science collection. 
There is a second interest that is close to the 
heart of every soldier—sports. No Army post 
library, be it in Alaska, Puerto Rico, or Kan- 
sas, is too small to have an up-to-date active 
collection on this important subject. 

Although the accent in a post library is on 
books that interest the soldier, his dependents 
are not forgotten. Reading clubs for the young 
reader are a popular activity in each library, 
especially throughout the summer months. 
Many Scout groups hold their meetings in the 
library and adult reading clubs are a popular 
feature. As in any public library, there are 
also seasonal activities that interest the entire 
family throughout the year. 


THE EXTENSION PROGRAM 


No article about the army library program 
would be complete without some mention of 
the extension library program. Soldiers lo- 
cated at Nike sites and similar small remote 
units receive library service that is as dependa- 
ble as their daily rations. This service is 
extended from nearby post libraries by means 
of bookmobiles, deposit collections, or travel- 
ing collections. The men who work at such 
posts are highly trained and their work is 
confining; the small size of the units limits 
recreational activities. However, the demand 
for books, especially technical titles, is as- 
tounding. As a result, the post library which 
has extension service is expanding its ma- 
terials, bookmobiles are carrying a higher 
and higher proportion of nonfiction, and de- 
posit collections are larger. 

The Army “public” library program is 
faced with the same major problem that is 
affecting every library within the United 
States, that of obtaining sufficient professional 
and nonprofessional personnel to staff and 
operate these libraries. 

The Army has a recruiting team whose full 
time job is to recruit library and other special 
services personnel. However, the number of 
librarians needed continues to surpass the 
number recruited. A second step to combat 
this problem has just been taken, that of 
establishing a career program within the 
Special Services Army Library Program. This 
will permit personnel who are assigned to 
positions in small posts where there is no 
advancement to transfer to posts having a 
large library staff covering a wider range of 
positions. A phase of this career program is 
encouraging qualified nonprofessional library 
assistants to attend an accredited library 
school. This phase of the program is new and 
no conclusions have been drawn, but it is 
anticipated that this will be a great step for- 
ward in providing our libraries with sufficient 
professionally trained librarians. 

Does the American soldier read? He does. 
In the calendar year of 1956, 19,886,846 per- 
sons visited Army libraries (not including 
those in field units) and 23,200,864 volumes 
including book and non-book materials were 
circulated from 1100 library service units. 
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A COMPLETE TRANSLATION OF 


THE BIBLE FROM THE ARAMAIC 
by George M. Lamsa 


“The work done by Dr. Lamsa is one of the truly interesting and genuinely 
scholarly efforts at Bible translation in recent times. Two things commend 
the work: (1) the English is smooth but concise and expressive; (2) one 


readily feels that Dr. Lamsa is at home in Semitic languages.”—Dr. H. * 


LEO EDLEMAN, President, Georgetown College. 


“This is the Bible translation from the language Jesus spoke. It is unique. 
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Again and again the sacred writings have been enriched and made luminous $ aiii 


by Dr. Lamsa’s faithful translation of the idioms from his own nativ 
tongue. Not a new Bible but a new translation of distinction.” 
Dr. DANIEL A. POLING, Chairman and Editor, Christian Herald. 


“I admire Dr. Lamsa’s spirit and scholarship. His translation 
gives new and fresh meaning and provides real life enrich- 
ment.’’—Dr. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, Pastor, Marble Col- 
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Being a Translation from the Peshitta, the Authorized | i 
Bible of the Church of the East 


Translated by George M. Lamsa, noted Scriptural scholar 


and author, from his native tongue. Printed on Bible paper, cloth-bound. | 
1264 pages. | 
$12.50 


Attractively jacketed, with tinted top and gold-stamped titles. 
To be published October 15, 


COMPARATIVE VERSES: 


hing James Version Lamsa Translation 


Jeremiah 4 
10 Then said I, Ah, Lord GOD! 10 Then I said, I beseech thee, O 
surely thou hast greatly deceived this LORD God, surely I have greatly de- 
people and Jerusalem, saying, Ye ceived this people and Jerusalem; for 
shall have peace; whereas the sword I have said, You shall have peace; 
reacheth unto the soul. and behold, the sword reaches into 

the soul. 
Romans 5 


7 For scarcely for a righteous man 7 Hardly would any man die for the 
will one die: yet peradventure for a sake of the wicked: but for the sake 


good man some would even dare to of the good, one might be willing to 
die. die. 


National advertising in general magazines, 48 religious publications, and 
leading newspapers. Two-color, 4-page brochure and ad mats available. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION 


Report to the ALA Council 


The Special Committee on Reorganization 
presented its report to Council at Kansas City 
on June 26, 1957. The report was approved 
by Council. The presentation to Council con- 
sisted principally of the confirmation, amend- 
ment, or withdrawal of recommendations con- 
tained in a preliminary report which had been 
mailed to Council members after the March 
meeting of the committee. The report as 
printed here includes the full presentation to 
Council at Kansas City and pertinent sections 
of the preliminary report. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL: 


At the 1957 Midwinter Meeting, the Council 
authorized the appointment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Reorganization to carry forward the 
implementation of the reorganization of the 
ALA, with particular emphasis on the fields 
of responsibility to be assigned to the divi- 
sions. 

The special committee was set up immedi- 
ately following the Midwinter Meeting, and 
was composed of the following: 


Members of the Executive Board of the 
ALA 

Members of the ALA Committee on Or- 
ganization 

One representative from each of the 
proposed thirteen divisions of the ALA 


The special committee met in Chicago on 
March 24 and agreed upon the following state- 
ment as expressing its responsibilities: Within 
the general principles recommended by the 
Management Survey and adopted by Council, 
to clarify the divisional organization of ALA, 
especially the functions of the two types of 
divisions and the specific fields of responsibil- 
ity to be assigned to each division, and to pre- 
pare recommendations for study by the divi- 
sions and action by the Council. 

The committee stayed in session from March 
24 to 26 and reached agreement, with the 
very special help of the divisional representa- 
tives, upon a series of eleven recommenda- 


tions implementing the charge which the com- 
mittee had received from the Council. 

These recommendations were sent by mail, 
in the form of a report from the special com- 
mittee, to the Council and to the divisions on 
April 10. In its letter of transmittal, the special 
committee requested the divisions to give 
study and consideration to its recommenda- 
tions and to report their views back to the 
committee on or before the time of the Kan- 
sas City Conference so that the committee 
might take these views into consideration in 
deciding upon the report which it would sub- 
mit to the Council today for action by the 
Council. 

The divisions did give the most careful kind 
of consideration to the recommendations of 
the committee both before this conference 
convened and during the first few days of the 
conference. 

The special committee met yesterday after- 
noon to consider the views of the divisions 
and to make final the recommendations it 
would make to the Council and is now pre- 
pared to make its report. 

The recommendations which the committee 
decided upon in March, were sent to the 
Council on April 10; this report, unchanged 
in content, was again sent to the Council in 
the packet of materials dealing with the Coun- 
cil’s entire agenda which were sent from head- 
quarters just before the opening of this con- 
ference. 

The committee hopes that from these two 
mailings each Councilor has with him at least 
one copy of the committee’s April report. As a 
result of divisional recommendations and the 
final deliberations yesterday afternoon, the 
committee is now prepared to offer to the 
Council an amended report. The amendments 
have been placed upon your desks today and 
these amendments, taken together with the 
report of April 10, constitute the recommenda- 
tions which the committee presents to the 
Council today for action. 

The April report consisted of eleven recom- 
mendations and proposed field of responsibil- 
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ity statements for eleven divisions. I shall now 
present the report, as amended, for adoption 
by the Council. 

Recommendation number one—that the 
Council approve the Guide Statement on Divi- 
stons—is confirmed and presented to the 
Council for approval. 


GuIDE STATEMENT ON DIVISIONS 


Duality of interest in types of libraries as 
institutions and in types of library work as 
professional activities is inherent in librarian- 
ship and consequently in the organization of 
the American Library Association. The ALA 
organization is by nature a two-dimensional 
pattern of overlapping interests. 

For organizational purposes, however, it is 
necessary to define fields of responsibility, as 
distinct from fields of interest, that pertain ex- 
clusively to type of library or type of activity. 
Toward this end, it is recognized that type-of- 
library divisions are focussed upon planning 
in and evaluation of the whole library as an 
institution and upon the synthesis of all func- 
tions as they contribute to the improvement 
and extension of the services of the library. It 
is further recognized that the type-of-activity 
divisions are focussed upon the study and de- 
velopment of such functions as reference, cata- 
loging, personnel administration, etc., as they 
apply to all types of libraries. It is upon the 
basis of this distinction that exclusive fields 
of divisional responsibility are to be defined. 
The duality of interest continues to find ex- 
pression in the fact that individual members 
may hold membership in one or more of each 
type of division. 


TYPE-OF-LIBRARY DIVISIONS are interested in 
the general improvement and extension of 
service to the clientele and agencies served. 
Each division has specific responsibility for: 


1. Planning of programs of study and service 
for the type of library as a total institution 

2. Evaluation and establishment of standards 
in its field 

3. Synthesis of the activities of all units within 
the ALA that have a bearing on the type of 
library represented 

4. Representation and interpretation of its 
type of library in contacts outside the pro- 
fession 
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5. Stimulation of the development of librari- 
ans engaged in its type of library, and 
stimulation of participation by members in , 
appropriate type-of-activity divisions 

6. Conduct of activities and projects for im- 
provement and extension of service in its 
type of library when such projects are be- 
yond the scope of type-of-activity divisions, 
after specific approval by the ALA Council. 


Type-oFr-Activiry DIVISIONS are interested in 
the improvement and extension of their func- 
tions as represented in all types of libraries. 
Each division has specific responsibility for: 


J. Continuous study and review of the activi- 
ties assigned to the particular division 

2. Conduct of activities and projects within its 
areas of responsibility 

3. Synthesis of the activities of all units within 
ALA that have a bearing on the type of 
activity represented 

4. Representation and interpretation of its 
type of activity in contacts outside the pro- 
fession 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians 
engaged in its type of activity, and stimu- 
lation of participation by members in ap- 
propriate type-of-library divisions 

6. Planning and development of programs of 
study and research for the type of activity 
for the total profession. 


Recommendation number two—that the Li- 
brary Administration Division and the Li- 
brary Education Division be merged into one 
division and that this recommendation be 
submitted to the two divisions for study—is 
withdrawn from the special committee’s rec- 
ommendations.* 

Recommendation number three—that the 
functions intended for the Specialized Li- 
braries Division be placed in the Association 
of College and Research Libraries—is con- 
firmed and presented to the Council for ap- 
proval, 

Recommendation number four-——-that the 
American Association of Library Trustees 
remain in the Public Libraries Division as a 
secttion—is confirmed and presented to the 
Council for approval. 


*The recommendation had been submitted to the 
two divisions for study and was withdrawn at the 
June 25 meeting of the special committee on represen- 
tation from the Library Education Division. 
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Recommendation number five—that the re- 
sponsibility for the Notable Books Council be 
_ transferred from the Public Libraries Division 

to the Adult Services Division, effective Janu- 
ary I, 1958—is confirmed and presented to 
the Council for approval. 

A special problem exists concerning the 
proposed Division of Subject Specialists. The 
Organizing Committee appointed for the Spe- 
cialized Libraries Division and the members of 
that division in attendance at the 1957 Mid- 
winter Meeting recommended to the Com- 
mittee on Organization that instead of a Spe- 
cialized Libraries Division there be a Division 
of Subject Specialists. The Committee on Or- 
ganization made no recommendation on this in 
its report prepared for the Midwinter Meet- 
ing, suggesting to the Organizing Committee 
that it continue study and complete its rec- 
ommendations by the Kansas City Conference. 
The special committee recognizes, as did the 
organizing committee, that the proposal for 
a Division of Subject Specialists introduces a 
third dimension into the approved divisional 
structure. Since provision presently exists for 
divisions by type-of-library and type-of-activ- 
ity only, the Committee feels it cannot recom- 
mend establishment of this division at this 
time, and proposes, as its recommendation 
number six, that the place of subject specialists 
in the divisional structure be considered at a 
later date. This recommendation is confirmed 
and presented to the Council for approval. 

Recommendation number seven is amended 
to read as follows and is presented to the 
Council for approval: That the Council estab- 
lish the following twelve divisions with con- 
firmed or amended fields of responsibility as 
given in Appendix A.? 


TYPE-OF-LIBRARY DIVISIONS 


American Association of School Librarians 

Association of College and Research Li- 
braries 

Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries 

Public Libraries Division 

State Library Agencies Division 


*The amendment was that twelve rather than 
eleven divisions be approved. The withdrawal of 
recommendation number two made this change 
necessary. 


TYPE-OF-ACTIVITY DIVISIONS 


Adult Services Division (previously identified 
as Adult Education Division) 

Children’s Library Association 

Library Administration Division 

Library Education Division 

Reference Services Division 

Resources and Technical Services Division 

Young Adult Services Division (previously 
Association of Young People’s Librarians) 


Recommendation number ten is confirmed 
and presented to the Council for approval: 
That the Guide Statement on Divisions be re- 
ferred to the ALA Committee on Constitution 
and Bylaws with instructions to bring the 
necessary changes in the ALA Constitution 
and Bylaws before the Council at the Kan- 
sas City Conference, informing the special 
committee prior to the conference of the 
changes to be proposed.* 

In addition to the Council action proposed 
for the before-enumerated recommendations, 
the committee recommends that the following 
recommendations in the report be accepted by 
the Council and referred to the divisions for 
their further consideration but with no direc- 
tives from the Council for action: 

Recommendation number eight: That the 
Adult Services Division, the Young Adult 
Services Division, the Children’s Library As- 
sociation, and the Reference Services Division 
establish a high level inter-divistonal commit- 
tee in recognition of a community of interest 
and to provide necessary and desirable coor- 
dination. 

Recommendation number nine: That all 
type-of-library divisions use the word “As- 
sociation” in their formal name, to be fol- 


3 This directive was sent to the Committee on 
Constitution and Bylaws at the end of the March 
meeting of the special committee. The Committee on 
Constitution and Bylaws submitted amendments re- 
flecting this directive to the special committee at its 
June 25 meeting. The special committee approved 
transmittal of the amendments to Council with its 
recommendation for adoption. The Committee on 
Constitution and Bylaws presented these amendments 
to Council immediately following adoption of the 
report of the special committee. Council voted its 
approval and directed that membership ratification 
be sought at the Midwinter Meeting. The text of 
the proposed amendments will be printed in the 


ALA Bulletin before the Midwinter Meeting. 
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lowed in each case by the words “A Division 
of the American Library Association” and that 
the word “Division” be used only in the for- 
mal name of type-of-activity divisions. 

Recommendation number eleven: That the 
divisions of ALA use the ALA Constitution 
and Bylaws as their basic document and pre- 
pare only bylaws for the operation of the 
divisions. 

3 * 3 % 

In adopting these final recommendations at 
its meeting on June 25, the special commit- 
tee took careful cognizance of certain points 
and reservations believed by the divisions to 
be in need of further study and clarification. 
Feeling that the recommendations upon which 
it agreed and which you have just received 
constitute a major fulfillment of its charge, 
the special committee decided that the mat- 
ters in need of further study and clarification 
should, through the minutes of its meeting, be 
referred to the ALA Committee on Organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the Special 
Committee on Reorganization and as a mem- 
ber of Council, I move the adoption of this 
report and the discharge of the Special Com- 
mittee on Reorganization. 

BENJAMIN E. POWELL, chairman 

ALA Special Committee on Reorganization 


MEMBERS OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON REORGANIZATION 


BENJAMIN E. POWELL, Duke University Li- 
brary, Durham, Chairman (Executive 
Board) 

Harop F. BricHam, Indiana State Library, 
Indianapolis (Executive Board) 

Davin H. Ciirr, ALA Headquarters (Execu- 
tive Board) 

FLORENCE S. CRAIC, Cuyahoga County Public 
Library, Cleveland (ASD) 

BENJAMIN Custer, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. (RTSD) 

Jonn Eastuicx, Public Library, Denver, Colo- 
rado (PLD) 

Mrs. Loteta D. Fyan, Michigan State Li- 
brary, Lansing (SLAD) 

CHARLES F. Gosnett, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany (Executive Board) 

EMERSON GREENAWAY, Free Library, Phila- 
delphia (Executive Board) 
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Ruru W. Grecory, Public Library, Wauke- 
gan, Illinois (Executive Board) 

MARGARET HANNIGAN, Patients’ Library, Na-. 
tional Institutes of Health, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Bethesda, Maryland 
(AHIL) 

VircintA Havizanp, Public Library, Boston 
(COO) 

Frank N. Jones, University Library, Ohio 
University, Athens (COO) 

Maxine LaBounty, Public Library of the 
District of Columbia, Washington, D.C. 
(CLA) 

Lowell A. Martin, School of Library Service, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick (LED) 

Foster E. MOHRHARDT, U. S, Dept. of Agri- 
culture Library, Washington, D.C. (COO) 

Luce M. Morscu, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. (COO and Executive 
Board) 

ELIZABETH NeEsBitt, Library School, Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
(Executive Board) 

Lours M. Nourse, Public Library, St. Louis 
(Executive Board) 

Jonn S. Ricwarps, Public Library, Seattle 
(COO and Executive Board) 

Jean C. Roos, Public Library, Cleveland 
(YASD and Executive Board) 

RuTH RUTZEN, Publie Library, Detroit (COO) 
RUTH ScHONEMAN, Ryerson and Burnham Li- 
braries, Art Institute of Chicago (SLD) 
Ricwarp B. SEALocK, Public Library, Kansas 

City, Mo. (Executive Board) 

ROBERT W. SEVERANCE, National Library of 
Medicine, Washington, D.C. (COO and 
ACRL) 

RALPH R. SHAW, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. (COO and Executive Board) 

Louis SHORES, Library School, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee (RSD) 

Raynarp Coe SWANK, Stanford University 
Libraries, Stanford, California (Executive 
Board) 

Harotp W. Tucker, Queens Borough Public 
Library, Jamaica, New York (COO) 

RALPH A, ULVELING, Public Library, Detroit 
(LAD) 

ELIZABETH O. WILLIAMS, Supervisor, Library 


Section, Board of Education, Los Angeles 
(AASL) 
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Appendix: Fields of Responsibility of ALA Divisions 


TYPE-OF-LIBRARY DIVISIONS _ 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS? 


The American Association of School Librar- 
jans Is interested in the general improvement 
and extension of library services for children 
and young people. AASL has specific respon- 
sibility for— 


l. Planning of programs of study and service 
for the improvement and extension of li- 
brary services in elementary and secondary 
schools as a means of strengthening the 
educational program 

2. Stimulation of continuous study and re- 

search to improve standards and procedures 

in the school library field and to establish 
criteria of evaluation 

Synthesis of the activities of all units within 

the American Library Association in areas 

of mutual concern 

4. Representation and interpretation of the 
need for and function of school libraries 
to other educational and lay groups 

5. Stimulation of professional growth, improve- 
ment of the status of school librarians, and 
encouragement of participation by members 
in appropriate type-of-activity divisions 

6. Conduct of activities and projects for im- 
provement and extension of service in the 
school library when such projects are be- 
yond the scope of type-of-activity divisions, 
after specific approval by the ALA Coun- 
cil 


p 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES 


The Association of College and Research Li- 
braries represents the libraries of higher edu- 
cation (of those institutions supporting formal 
education above the secondary school level), 
independent research libraries, and special- 
ized libraries. ACRL has specific responsibil- 
ity for— 

l. Planning of programs of study and service 


for college and university, research, and 
specialized libraries 


1 The special committee further recommended that 
the Committee on Organization give priority con- 
sideration to problems dealing with representation 
and selection, interpretation, and promotion of ma- 
terials that meet the curricular needs of the schools. 
These problems were presented in AASL’s report to 
the special committee, 


2. Establishment and evaluation of standards 

in appropriate fields 

Synthesis of the activities of all units within 

ALA as they relate to college and univer- 

sity, research, and specialized libraries 

4. Representation and interpretation of college 
and university, research, and specialized li- 
braries in contacts within and outside the 
profession through appropriate publications 
and other activities® 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians 
and librarianship in college and university, 
research, and specialized libraries and stim- 
ulation of the participation of its members 
and in appropriate type-ol-activity divisions 

6. Conduct of activities and projects for the 
improvement and extension of service in 
college and university, research, and spe- 
cialized libraries when such activities and 
projects are beyond the scope of type-of- 


activity divisions, after specific approval by 
the ALA Council 


3 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTION 
LIBRARIES 


The Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries represents libraries which serve pa- 
tients, medical, nursing, and other professional 
staffs in hospitals, and inmates or residents 
and professional staffs in institutions. These 
libraries are an integral part of the care pro- 
grams provided by hospitals and institutions. 
AHIL has specific responsibility for— 


l. Planning of programs of study and services 
for improving hospital and institution li- 
braries 

2. Establishment, promotion, and evaluation of 
standards for these libraries 

3. Synthesis of the activities of units within 

ALA that have a bearing on hospital and 

institution libraries 

Representation and interpretation of hospi- 

tal libraries to medical and allied profes- 

sional agencies, and institution libraries to 
professional groups connected with prisons, 
state training schools, and other institutions 

5. Stimulation of the professional growth of 
hospital and institution librarians and their 


5 


* The phrase “through appropriate publications and 
other activities’ was added at the June 25 meeting 
of the special committee on representation from 


ACRL. 
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participation in appropriate type-of-activity 
divisions 

6. The conduct of activities and projects for 
improvement and extension of service in 
hospital and institution libraries when such 
projects are beyond the scope of type-of- 
activity divisions, after specific approval by 
the ALA Council 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES DIVISION 


The Public Libraries Division is interested in 
the general improvement and expansion of 
public library services to all ages in various 
types of communities. PLD has specific re- 
sponsibility for— 


l. Planning of programs of study and service 
for the public library as a total institution 

2. Establishment, evaluation, and promotion of 
standards in the public library field 

3. Review of and bringing together the activi- 
ties of all units within the ALA that have 
a bearing on public library service 

4. Representation and interpretation of public 
libraries in contacts outside the profession 

5. Stimulation of the development of public 
librarians and trustees, and stimulation of 
participation by PLD members in appropri- 
ate type-of-activity divisions 

6. Conduct of activities and projects for im- 
provement and expansion of service in this 
type of library, when such projects are be- 
yond the scope of type-of-activity divisions, 
after specific approval by the ALA Council 


STATE LIBRARY AGENCIES DIVISION 


The State Library Agencies Division is respon- 
sible for the functions of the ALA pertaining to 
all library services performed on a provincial, 
state or territorial level, including the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. SLAD has specific 
responsibility for-— 


l. Planning of studies of provincial, state or 
territorial libraries as institutions 

2. Establishment and evaluation of standards 
for this type of library 

3. Synthesis of the activities of units within 
the ALA that have a bearing on this type 
of library 

4, Representation and interpretation of the 
role, functions and services of provincial, 
state and territorial libraries within and 
outside the profession 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians 
engaged in this type of library and stimu- 
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lation of their participation in appropriate 
type-of-activity divisions 

6. Conduct of activities for the improvement 
and extension of provincial, state and terri-° 
torial libraries when such projects are be- 
yond the scope of type-of-activity divisions, 
after specific approval by the ALA Council 


TYPE-OF-ACTIVITY DIVISIONS 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The Adult Services Division is responsible for 
those library services designed to provide con- 
tinuing educational, recreational and cultural 
development for adults. ASD has specific re- 
sponsibility for— 


l. Continuous study and review of the ac- 
tivities assigned to the division 

2. Conduct of activities and projects within 
its areas of responsibility 

3. Synthesis of the activities of all units with- 
in ALA that have a bearing on the type of 
activity represented 

4. Representation and interpretation of its type 
of activity in contacts outside the profes- 
sion 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians 
engaged in its type of activity, and stimu- 
lation of participation by members in ap- 
propriate type-of-library divisions 

6. Planning and development of programs of 
study and research for the type of activity 
for the total profession 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION® 


The Children’s Library Association is inter- 
ested in the improvement and extension of 
library service to children in all types of li- 
braries. 

The Children’s Library Association is re- 
sponsible for the evaluation and selection of 
books and non-book library materials for and 
the improvement of techniques of library 
services to children (from preschool through 
eighth grade or junior high school age). 


8 The following changes were made at the June 25 
meeting of the special committee: 1) The word 
“library” was added to the first paragraph. 2) The 
second paragraph originally read: “The Children’s 
Library Association is responsible for the evaluation 
and selection of materials for and the improvement of 
techniques of services to children.” 3) No. 4 origi- 
nally read “other interested adults”; the word 
“interested” was deleted. 
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CLA has specific responsibility for— 


- ]. Continuous study and critical review of the 

activities assigned to the division 

2. Conduct of activities and carrying on of 
projects within its areas of responsibility 

3. Cooperation with all units of ALA whose 
interests and activities have a relationship 
to library service to children 

4. Interpretation of library materials for chil- 
dren and of methods of using such ma- 
terials with children, to parents, teachers, 
and other adults, and representation of the 
librarian’s concern for the production and 
effective use of good children’s books to 
groups outside the profession 

5. Stimulation of the professional growth of 
its members and encouragement of their 
participation in appropriate type-of-library 
divisions 

6. Planning and development of programs of 
study and research in the area of selection 
and use of library materials for children 
for the total profession 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


The Library Administration Division is inter- 
ested in the general improvement and de- 
velopment of all aspects of library administra- 
tion, at all levels of administration in libraries, 
and for all types and sizes of libraries. 

The Library Administration Division is 
responsible for library administration in gen- 
eral, personnel administration, in-service train- 
ing and recruiting, financial administration, 
buildings and equipment, public relations, li- 
brary organization, as well as governmental 
relations and relations with library govern- 
ing bodies. 

LAD has specific responsibility for— 


1. Continuous study and review of the activities 
assigned to the division and of the chang- 
ing developments in those activities 

2. Conduct of activities and projects within its 
areas of responsibility and stimulation of 
the development of these activities in li- 
braries 

3. Synthesis of the activities of all units with- 
in ALA that have a bearing on the type of 
activity represented 

4. Representation and interpretation of these 
activities of libraries in contacts outside 
the profession 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians 
engaged in its type of activity and stimula- 


tion of participation by members in ap- 
propriate type-of-library divisions 

6. Planning and development of programs of 
study and research in these areas of ac- 
tivity for the total profession 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


The Library Education Division has specific 
responsibility for-— 


l. Continuous study and review of changing 
needs for library education, development of 
educational programs, and continuing edu- 
cation of library personnel 

2. Conduct of activities and projects within its 
areas of responsibility 

3. Synthesis of the consideration by library 
educators and practicing librarians of edu- 
cation for librarianship 

4, Representation and interpretation of library 
education in contact with other educational 
groups 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians 
engaged in its type of activity, and stimula- 
tion of participation by members in ap- 
propriate type-of-library divisions 

6. Planning and development of programs of 
study and research which will improve and 
extend library education for the total pro- 
fession 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


The Reference Services Division is interested 
in the improvement and extension of informa- 
tional, bibliographical, and research activities 
in all types of libraries, at all levels and in 
every subject field: reference materials—their 
production, listing, and evaluation; inquiries 
and inquirers—their identification, classifica- 
tion, and appraisal; indexes and indexing— 
their extension and improvement; bibliogra- 
phies and bibliographic method—their place 
and development in scholarly investigations. 
RSD has specific responsibility for— 


I. Continuous study and review of reference 
performance in the different types of li- 
braries 

2. Conduct and sponsorship of activities and 
projects in reference services’ 


" No. 2 originally read: “Conduct and sponsorship 
of research and service projects that will demonstrate 
effective reference activity under a variety of library 
conditions.” The changes were made at the June 
25 meeting of the special committee. 
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3. Synthesis of reference activities of all units 
within ALA and in the various types of 
libraries so as to produce a unified pro- 
fessional concept of the reference function 

4. Representation and interpretation of refer- 
ence services both within and without the 
library profession 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians 
engaged in reference services to more dis- 
tinguished performance, and stimulation of 
librarians engaged in reference services to 
participation in appropriate type-of-library 
divisions 

6. Planning and development of programs of 
study and research in reference services for 
the total profession 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 


The Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion is responsible for the following activities: 
acquisition, identification, cataloging, classi- 
fication, and preservation of library materials; 
and the development and coordination of the 
country’s library resources. RTSD has specific 
responsibility for— 


1. Continuous study and review of the activities 
assigned to the division 

2. Conduct of activities and projects within 
its areas of responsibility 

3. Synthesis of activities of all units within the 
ALA that have a bearing on the type of 
activity represented 

4. Representation and interpretation of its type 
of activity in contacts outside the profes- 
sion 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians 
engaged in its type of activity, and stimula- 
tion of participation by members in ap- 
propriate type-of-library divisions 

6. Planning and development of programs of 
study and research for the type of activity 
for the total profession 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION® 


The Young Adult Services Division is inter- 
ested in the improvement and extension of 
service to young people in all types of li- 
braries. 

The Young Adult Services Division is re- 
sponsible for the evaluation and selection of 
books and non-book materials and the inter- 


® The name of this division was changed by Council 


on request of the Division from Association of Young 
People’s Librarians to Young Adult Services Division. 
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pretation and use of materials for the teen- 

age and young adults. 
YASD has specific responsibility for— 
l. Continuous study and review of the activities 

assigned to the division 

Planning of special services and programs 

for this group 

Synthesis of the activities of all units with- 

in the ALA that have a bearing on the type 

of activity represented 

4, Representation, interpretation and promo- 
tion of mutual cooperation with youth- 
serving agencies in furthering activities for 
the welfare of young people; and further- 
ance of the interests of the teen-age and 
young adults with publishers 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians 
engaged in its type of activity and the stimu- 
Jation of participation in appropriate type- 
of-library divisions 

6. Planning and development of programs of 
study and research for work with young 
adults for the total profession. 
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Remember to vote on location of ALA 
Headquarters. Ballot is in last issue of 
this magazine. 


For - 
‘DUMB WAITERS 


= BOOK LIFTS. 
RECORD CARRIERS 


MATOT 


Since 1888 designers and builders of 
electrical and hand operated dumb 
waiters for hotels, restaurants, clubs, 
banks, libraries, warehouses, factories, .. 
institutions. ` 


COMPLETE DATA IN SWEET’S CATALOG OR WRITE 


D. A. MATOT, Inc. 


1535 W. ALTGELD STREET + CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


October 1957 





America’s thousands of visually handicapped 


have long been denied the satisfying pleasures of - 


reading, With the exception of newspaper head- 
lines and. a` fèw specially printed books, ‘all 
ordinary library reading material has been lost 
to them. eo $ ; l 


Now, this new reading aid — the AO Projection 
Magnifier — allows many of the partially blind 


to read-—— letters, magazines, newspapers, even: 
thick novels and textbooks. Two table models are _ 


available, one enlarges original material 3 times; 
the other, :5 times. Both are completely self-con- 
tained and portable. . 


: American Optical 
< Company — 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 


> ¢ > -> 
1 


For the partially blind... 


the full pleasures of reading! 





As no new reading habits need-to be learned, the 
instrument is extremely easy for young and old 
to use. Just plug in and turn on; and after a few 
moments explanation a new library enthusiast 
has been won, 


Sturdy construction and simplicity of design 
guarantee years of usefulness ... no maintenance 
problems. 


Investigate this opportunity to open all your 
library facilities to the partially blind! Full infor- 
Eifel at nearly 300 AO Offices or mail coupon 

elow. s 


~ 


g Dept. 7169 a 
| (J Please send full information on the E 
Į new AO Projection Magnifier. - 
- Ne E AEEA EEA E E ETE B 
g Title ........ SEREEN ER teh i Ns EL TALEE E IA ETO E 
E PGCE GES ccssisaceresccisuasssisesipnaaieivennnas connec sreeeaetereveneeuannetvyeesen | 
E City.......... vei Jas dle deiuategpbadceiouuss MONNG EREE ae | |: See ee J 
Do m m an m MUR MEN MUN U tr E 
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TRANCE 
FERIRESIS 





These outstanding characteristics bring The Americana to a new pinnacle of efficiency 
and beauty, making it the fastest-selling edition in 128 years of distinguished 
reference book publishing: 


X Continuous revision, resulting this year in the finest edition in Americana history 

* Impeccable authority, making The Americana a marvel of accuracy, readability and timeliness 

* Thousands of new articles and thousands of new pictures, giving you more thorough coverage and more colorful pages 
* Larger type on a larger, whiter page, printed from entirely new plates by a new printing process 


* A new modern binding, completely redesigned in handsome red and black and gold 


The Encyclopedia 









The 1957 Americana: 


30 volumes » 26,000 pages » 59,000 articles e 11,500 illus- 
The International Reference Work 


trations è 44,000 cross references « 280,000 index entries; 


21,000 pages completely revised in the last six years 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


@Americana Corporation 








. STEPHEN M. PRONKO 
by Paxton P. Price 


Mr. Price is librarian of the Mišsouri State 


Library. i , 
BELE SEE Tha SS ES PRG) ne E 
Steve Pronko had always hoped that Heaven 
would include a good library. An extensive 
personal book collection was an essential tool 
in his life as a Christian in the St. Louis area 
and in his work as a Congregational minister 
in Brentwood. He used books to keep himself 
continually refreshed and inspired; they 
maintained his unusual ability to influence the 
lives of those who sought his help in times of 
crisis. 

Many of Steve’s books, loaned to church 
parishoners, friends, and strangers who were 
recommended to seek his counsel, often be- 
came permanent gifts; his craving for knowl- 
edge about man and society, required by his 
ever-spreading reputation as a wise counselor, 
led him to become one of the Brentwood Public 
Library’s heaviest borrowers, After his ap- 
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pointment to the library’s board of directors 
his prominence in library matters became 
quickly established. He personally started the 
library’s program of book reviews and special 
services to children. He took up the task of 





The Reverend Stephen M. Pronko’s citation 
was awarded: “For dynamic leadership given 
the Missouri Library Association as its first. 
trustee president; for inspiring stimulation 
of trustees to assume their rightful part in 


local, state and national library affairs; and 


for serving as an example of the effective 
trustee on the local library board. 





public library trusteeship with the conviction 
that the library’s social purpose and mission 
were mere enlargements of his own purpose 
and mission. His personal experience had 


(Continued on page 692) 
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J. N. HEISKELL 
by Harry S. Ashmore 


Mr. Ashmore is executive editor of the 
Arkansas Gazette of Little Rock. 


At 84, John Netherland Heiskell has lately 
been spending a good deal of time and energy 
in smokefilled rooms talking to politicians. 

It is an activity he rarely engages in, and 
then only for what he regards as a good 
cause. The cause in this instance is one that 
has occupied him through much of his long 
life—the Little Rock Public Library. 

The present issue is City Council approval 
of the details of a $1,295,000 bond issue for 
the institution that has served the city since 
it was established with a Carnegie grant in 
1906. The bond issue already has been ap- 
proved by a substantial popular vote, largely 
because Heiskell’s Arkansas Gazette went all 
out in an aggressive campaign of support. 

This was no new activity for the Gazette, 
of which Heiskell has been president and edi- 





tor for more than fifty years. The morning 
newspaper, Arkansas’s largest and the oldest 
daily west of the Mississippi, has been in the 
forefront of every drive for state, county and 


Mr. Heiskell’s citation was awarded: “In 
recognition of his constructive work in help- 
ing establish the Little Rock Public Library: 
for his sustained interest as an active Board 
Member of the Little Rock Public Library 
since 1910; for his fruitful efforts in promat- 
ing the welfare of libraries throughout Arkan- 
sas; for his effective support of legislation help- 
ful to the development and maintenance of 
library buildings and facilities; and for his 
wise counsel in connection with library prob- 
lems.” 


local tax support for public libraries every- 
where in the state. 
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Heiskell could literally be described as the 
father of the Little Rock library. When his 
family purchased the Gazette in 1902 he came 
to Little Rock from Memphis, where he had 
already carved out a successful journalistic 
career. He was appalled to discover that the 
growing city had no public library; there 
had been several earlier ventures on a private 
basis but all had failed. One of the new edi- 
tor’s first public addresses, delivered to the 
ancient Aesthetic Club, a woman’s organiza- 
tion, was entitled, “The Need for a Public 
Library in Little Rock.” 

Heiskell went to work in person and 
through his newspaper to meet the need—and 
in 1906 the Carnegie grant was made. It was 
necessary, however, to raise funds locally for 
purchase of a downtown site. The editor was 
in the forefront with a personal contribution 
and called on his friends for financial support. 

He was appointed a member of the library’s 
first board of trustees, and has served con- 
tinuously since. President of the board since 
1950, he has actively represented the library 
over the years during which it has been con- 
verted into a tax-supported agency of the City 
of Little Rock. 

“The library really was put on its feet when 
we put over an amendment to the state con- 
stitution in 1940 authorizing cities to levy 
a millage tax on property for direct support of 
libraries,” he recalls. The Gazette led the bat- 
tle for that one, too, and later for adoption 
of another amendment which provided county 
taxes to support a growing statewide system 
of rural libraries. 

The present city bond issue will provide for 
the virtual rebuilding of the present cramped 
building—which houses a collection that has 
grown from 2000 volumes to about 175,000. 
The handsome modern structure will actually 
encompass the present building, which in- 
cludes the original Carnegie section and an 
addition at the rear built in the days of WPA 
grants, 

In addition to his continuing interest in 
the public collection of books, Heiskell has 
built a major private library of his own. For 
more than fifty years he has searched the rare 
book market for publications dealing with the 
history of his adopted state, and today his 
invaluable collection is reputed to be the most 
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complete source of Arkansiana available any- 
where. 

Heiskell plans to donate his collection to 
the Little Rock library when the expanded 
new plant is capable of housing it adequately. 
He has always made it available to the 
scholars who have sought him out, but he is 
anxious to see the books and allied materials 
put to wider public use. 

The soft-spoken Heiskell, a native of Ten- 
nessee, prefers the role of detached observer 
of the political scene, although he once served 
briefly as an appointee to the United States 
Senate. Only the few causes that interest him 
deeply prompt him to move personally into 
the political lists. The public library has been 
chief among these, although he also earned 
the title of father of city planning and zon- 
ing in Little Rock and served as chairman 
of the original Planning Commission. 

“TIl be satisfied when I see the new library 
building completed,” he says. And, although 
he would be the last to admit it, the new 
building will be in a real sense a monument 
to the man whose proud possession is the 
Little Rock Public Library’s card number 
one—the first ever issued. 





STEPHEN M. PRONKO 


fitted him with the understanding of his role 
as a trustee with the knowledge of the poten- 
tial usefulness a public library has for its 
community. He as a trustee, and it as an 
agency, had a mission of service. He sought 
to spread beyond his own board his belief 
that trustees play an indispensable role in the 
total scheme of making the library a vital 
force in community life. His success in getting 
this concept accepted throughout the state 
identified him as the logical leader of the 
Missouri Library Association, which must 
have the full support and participation of all 
who are directly responsible for libraries if 
it is to achieve its purposes. The MLA never 
had been led by a trustee. 

This crusade was a personal challenge Steve 
accepted and executed often to the extent of 
spending his own personal funds. His devo- 
tion to the task also cost him valuable time 
out of an already crowded professional and 
public life. He traveled to speak at district 
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meetings of trustees. His challenging talks to 
these gatherings of colleagues inspired each 
trustee to seize the initiative in making cer- 
fain that his library lived up to its purpose. 
He appealed to everyone’s innate desire to be 
a contributing partner in a successful pro- 
gram. He warred against people “vegetating.” 

The ministry was the natural vocation for 
Steve. His strongly Greek-orthodox Pennsyl- 
vania coal-mining family had taught him from 
childhood that he was expected to practice it, 
and he could not escape the conviction that 
no other existence except in the ministry was 
possible for him. To him the ministry was 
the origin of such Christian expressions as 
hospitals, schools, and youth organizations. 
Love and charity were his highest ideals. His 
mind had been trained to believe that man’s 
problems could be solved only by Christian 
living. 

So Steve returned to his family’s home- 
land and entered ministerial training in 
Russia at the Kharkov Theological Seminary 
in 1915. But the tremendous upheaval occa- 
sioned by the Russian Revolution resulted 
three years later in his escape through Siberia 
and Shanghai. Underneath the juvenile dis- 
illusionment resulting from this experience 
remained his unshakable faith in Christian 
life and this led him into a career of service 
with the YMCA. Maturity and experience re- 
newed his conviction that the ministry offered 
better opportunity to concentrate his work 
upon the quality of Christian character. This 
led to ordination in 1939. 

Steve served as the spiritual leader of only 
one church, but that church grew under his 
guidance for nearly twenty years from a weak 
nucleus to one of the largest and strongest 
community forces in the area. 

As he considered education a Christian 
expression he understood each individual need 
for it to achieve self-realization. He therefore 
devoted his ministry to the establishment and 
construction of a church nursery school. He 
had started an extension of this objective by 
creating a move, soon to be accomplished, 
for a youth hall. The church community has 
already named it after Steve. 

People in trouble—friends or strangers, 
turned to him for help with their problems. 
Assistance to them frequently involved per- 


sonal fortune or inconvenience, both of which 
he gladly gave and then concealed. Finding 
jobs for desperate people he considered a 
duty. Being the cause for getting juveniles to 
start a college education was a primary goal 
for him although he sometimes had to furnish 
the necessary finances. His most successful 
method was to lead individuals into chal- 
lenging endeavors that simultaneously re- 
leased their undeveloped creative talents and 
thereby lost to their own problems. A short 
and rare vacation to another city was the 
occasion for Steve and his wife to telephone 
greetings to resident friends. But he learned 
from the call that they were suffering serious 
marital troubles which were leading to per- 
manent disaster. Thereupon, he converted the 
entire intended vacation time to the task of 
reconciling the couple. 

Steve’s reputation and influence reached 
far beyond his residence community. This in- 
fluence is permanently recorded in the Journal 
of the Missouri Senate for May 13, 1957: 

WHEREAS, the members of the Senate have 
learned with deep regret of the death of the 
Reverend Stephen M. Pronko, minister of Brent- 
wood Congregational Church of Brentwood, St. 
Louis County; and 

WHEREAS, Reverend Pronko served this church 
with distinction and honor for eighteen years, 
starting with a membership of about thirty and 
building it to one of the largest congregations 
in the area; and 

WHEREAS, Reverend Pronko has been nation- 
ally and internationally acclaimed as an out- 
standing leader in YMCA and youth work; and 

WHEREAS, Reverend Pronko is nationally 
known for his contributions and leadership in 
library work; and 

WHEREAS, the County of St. Louis, the St. 
Louis Metropolitan Area and the State of Mis- 
sourl, have in the death of Reverend Pronko, 
lost one of its most outstanding, able and revered 
citizens, whose life will ever serve as an inspira- 
tion for future generations; now, therefore, 

Be it Resolved by the Senate of the Sixty- 
ninth General Assembly that their sincere and 
heartfelt sympathy be extended to the widow and 
family of Reverend Pronko. 


Mrs. Ludwell Pronko personally accepted 
ALA’s citation. 
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Yes, Collier’s Encyclopedia is the “preference 
in reference” in the library and school field 
because librarians have had a hand in its 
creation and editing right from the start. A li- 
brarian is a member of the resident board of 
editors, another plans and edits the bibliog- 
raphies. A third librarian acts as consultant on 
young say cag material . .. a fourth advises 
on the index . . . and many more librarians 
have written articles appropriate to their spe- 
cial qualifications. Librarians are the key to the 


20 VOLUMES 
10,000 ILLUSTRATIONS 


400,000 ENTRY COMPREHENSIVE 
INDEX 

EXCLUSIVE BIBLIOGRAPHIES LIST 10,000 
SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCE SOURCES 

126 MAPS IN FULL COLOR 


DE LUXE LIBRARY BUCKRAM BINDING 


Recommended by Subscription Books Committee 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


THE PREFERENCE IN REFERENCE 


DESIGNED BY LIBRARIANS FOR LIBRARY 
USE... AND LIBRARIANS KEEP IT 
p. UP-TO-DATE WITH CONTINUOUS REVISION 


Colliers Encyclopedia Continuous Revision 
Program which is the most extensive in the 


encyclopedia field. 


This Librarian-Publisher cooperation accounts 
for the constant, and ever increasing use of 
Collier’s Encyclopedia in libraries and schools 
throughout the world . . . because librarians 
are quick to appreciate that “Tf it’s new, if it’s 
important to their patrons, it’s in Colliers En- 
cyclopedia.” 
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GREAT ADVENTURE 
BOOKLET 


S 


Designed to interest and intrigue 
everyone with fascinating questions 
and answers taken right from Col- 
liers Encyclopedia articles. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in full color 
throughout. Write for your copy 


\ today. J 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin Qectoher 1957 
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COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 
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BOOKMOBILE SERVICE TODAY V 


PROGRAMING AND SCHEDULING 
SCHOOL BOOKMOBILE SERVICE 





by Miriam M. Edson 


Miss Edson is head of the School Bookmobile 
Department, Lucas County Library, Maumee, 


Ohio. 


A check of thirty Ohio libraries which have 
bookmobiles reveals that more than 25 per 
cent of their total registered borrowers are 
children using bookmobile service. A slightly 
higher percentage of boys and girls are book- 
mobile borrowers in the total registration for 
the Lucas County Library. This library, which 
serves a population of 110,000, reaches the 
children in its area through the headquarters 
library, twelve small branches and four book- 
mobiles. Three of the bookmobiles serve 37 
schools, with an enrollment of close to 15,000, 
on a three-week schedule. 

The Lucas County Library administration 
believes that the bookmobile should offer the 


same standards of service as the walk-in li- 


brary. It should provide a happy library es- 
perience for every child. It should bring ta 
him the know-how for his hobbies and special 
interests. It should provide for his recreational 
and emotional needs in the world of books. It 
should bring to the teacher materials to er- 
rich his curriculum and to help stimulate the 
interests of the children in his classroom. 

It is impossible in many county libraries to 
have walk-in library service for people living 
in widely scattered areas. Children attending 
small rural schools or even larger consoli- 
dated schools seldom live in communities that 
have a public library. Often there is no sehcel 
library; if there is, it is seldom adequate to 
meet the curriculum needs of the teacher as 
well as the varied interests of the child. 

A bookmobile with a live book collection 
and an imaginative librarian can provide iso 
lated areas with library service as good, if 
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not better, than the small branch with an 
inadequate staff and book collection. 

The bookmobile staff should have the best 
personnel available. The head of its service to 
schools should be a professional librarian. If 
the system is large enough to have one or more 
librarians under him, and if professional 
people aren’t available, former teachers who 
have a feeling for books and children make 
excellent workers. They know the language 
of teaching, understand curriculum needs, and 
speak with confidence on the use of unit ma- 
terials. If teachers are not available, young 
people with some college background, especi- 
ally if they have had courses in education and 
in children’s literature, make good assistants 
in the bookmobile department. It should be 
kept in mind that the bookmobile works with 
teachers who are professional people attempt- 
ing to do a professional job in educating the 
child. The library has an obligation to give 
its assistance in a professional manner. 

Since the book collection is to be covered 
in a later article, suffice it to say here that, in 
general, the collection covers the curriculum 
needs, but emphasis is placed on the recrea- 
tional and individual interests of the bor- 
rower—his hobbies, his special subject inter- 
ests, etc, 


A BOOKMOBILE FOR EACH AGE GROUP 


An experiment in restocking the three book- 
mobiles according to age group proved quite 
successful during the past school year. While 
each bookmobile carried some books for all 
ages, one concentrated on the first six grades, 
another on the first eight grades, and the 
third specialized in junior and senior high 
school reading. Insofar as scheduling per- 
mitted, those schools which had overlapping 
grades in this arrangement were visited by the 
proper bookmobile on different days. Since 
many schools in the county now have the 6-3-3 
plan and many others are large enough to 
necessitate more than one day’s service, there 
was less duplication of driving time than was 
expected. This grading of the book collection 
enables each bookmobile to carry a wider 
variety of material for the grades served. It 
also allows the librarian to become more 
adept in using the literature for each age 


group. 
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The librarians prefer not to serve the first 
and second grades directly, since the time can 
be more effectively spent with the older chil- 
dren. Overseeing the book selection of children 
of these ages and guiding them through the 
necessary routines becomes too time consum- 
ing for a crowded bookmobile schedule. In- 
stead, these grades are served by a classroom 
collection of readers and very easy books 
which are changed each semester, The teachers 
are urged to supplement these collections with 
picture books carried especially for this use. 

Direct service begins at the third grade. 
This gives the borrowers the opportunity to 
have the help of a person who is familiar with 
their books and who can give reading guid- 
ance. It also gives the individual the chance 
to browse and select his own books. Requests 
for titles or material not on the bookmobile 
at the time are given consideration. All sub- 
ject requests are filled and delivered at the 
next visit, but requests for ephemeral fiction 
titles are not encouraged. 

Satisfying the individual is the area from 
which many librarians get the incentive to 
stay with the job when details seem to over- 
whelm them. The feeling of satisfaction is 
immeasurable when one goes to the county 
fair and sees the pig which he helped to 
raise, or when one attends the Boy Scout 
jamboree and sees “his electronics boy” op- 
erating the ham radio set which he helped to 
build through books. 

Requests may spill over into a community 
project for the library. This year one librarian 
worked with the members of a Girl Scout 
troop to help them earn their library merit 
badge. The girls worked on the bookmobile 
during the lunch hours that it was in their 
vicinity, visited headquarters to be introduced 
to a catalog and the “Readers’ Guide,” and 
were given talks on folklore and the techniques 
of story telling by members of the headquar- 
ters staff. 

The bookmobile librarians are too busy to 
conduct many special activities for their bor- 
rowers. They depend upon the professional 
staff at headquarters to supply the “whipped 
cream” for their program. 


STORY HOURS IN THE CLASSROOM 


In an annual visit to each grade school, the 
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director of work with children tells folk tales 
and stories from such authors as Kipling and 
Sandburg to the first six grades. In the seventh 
and eighth grades she introduces such authors 
as Clemens and Stevenson. She chooses inter- 
esting events from their lives and briefly dis- 
cusses their books and concludes with a story 
from their writings. Or she may discuss areas 


of reading interest such as American folk 


heroes. 
Principals and teachers are enthusiastic 
about this method of introducing literature to 


i children. It may mean some rearranging of 


the school schedule, but the librarian is al- 


lowed the time needed to present her program 


—-from ten to twenty minutes for the stories 


' and as much as thirty or forty minutes for a 


talk. 

The children look forward to the visit of 
“the story lady,” as they call her. They express 
their appreciation in numerous ways. One 
starry-eyed group breathed, “Do it again!” as 
she finished “Millions of Cats.” When she 


' allows the older children a choice of stories, 
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many ask for “Five Chinese Brothers,” which 
she had told them when they were quite small. 
Sometimes the stories or material from her 
talks are requested on the bookmobile months 
after she has told the story. 

The director of work with young people 
begins her class visits with the ninth grade to 
learn how teachers are presenting their sub- 
jects. This gives her an insight into the cur- 
riculum of the school and she is able to advise 
the bookmobile librarian in book selection 
and in individual follow-up. She may give 
book talks which stimulate recreational read- 
ing or tie in with the curriculum. Time is al- 
lowed during these talks for a short, informal 
chat about what is going on in the various 
library agencies, in an attempt to make the 
students feel a part of the system of library 
service. These talks which were originally 
initiated by the library are now requested by 
teachers. The bookmobile librarian is careful 
to follow through by having the titles dis- 
cussed in the talks on hand at the next visit 
to the school. 


THE CHILDREN VISIT THE LIBRARY 


An annual trip to the headquarters library is a 
possibility, since county children are trans- 


ported to school and on field trips by bus. If 
the teacher prepares his grade for the visit, 
the children will ask a surprising number of 
intelligent questions as they tour the build- 
ing. The children are delighted to see the 
home of the bookmobile and to have an op- 
portunity to see a more formal library setup 
and how it works. It is also an excellent time 
to tell future citizens where the money comes 
from and something of the overall purpose 
of the library. If there is time, a story may 
be told to the younger children. 

Other activities at headquarters may in- 
clude a reference project planned by the 
teacher and librarian, or the teacher may wish 
for a period of library instruction. 

In meeting the curriculum needs of the 
teacher, the librarian helps enrich the class- 
room work of the child and aids in stimulat- 
ing and widening his reading interests. 

The teacher who exclaimed with surprised 
delight, “You must have read my mind,” as 
he looked through the supplementary books 
which the librarian had brought for his use, 
had previously told the librarian about his 
semester’s plans. Many teachers are interested 
and cooperative in informing the librarian of 
future projects. Some telephone their requests 
to headquarters in advance of the bookmobile 
visit; or a teacher may have his class, as a 
writing exercise, send the librarian the best 
letter from its group telling what projects 
and reading interests the children are antici- 
pating when the bookmobile comes again. 

For others, not so cooperative, one uses 
every technique at his command in getting, 
following, and even anticipating the teachers’ 
interests. A casual chat with the teacher at 
lunch or while he is on hall duty, or pausing 
a moment at his open door to admire his 
pupils’ work on display, may be as effective 
as a formal interview in revealing ways in 
which the librarian can suggest books for his 
use. 

One librarian set a goal of getting every 
teacher on the bookmobile at least once dur- 
ing the school year. On each bookmobile trip 
an effort was made to see each teacher if only 
for a moment during the day. A cheery greet- 
ing reminded the busy teacher not to forget 
the books he might want for the new unit, to 
read aloud to his class, or for the children with 
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special reading problems. Often a teacher who 
becomes an enthusiastic user of the bookmo- 
bile stimulates others to do likewise. 

For these special classroom needs a teacher 
should be able to borrow up to 25 books for 
a period of six weeks. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Some teachers aid the librarian in special 
service to the child. A teacher may divide his 
children by reading ability so that the li- 
brarian can work more effectively with the 
special problems or interests of each small 
group as it comes to the bookmobile. An 
English teacher with a group of reluctant 
readers invited the bookmobile librarian to 
talk to his class about books, covering the 
varied interests of the boys and girls. This 
project was instrumental in getting these 
young people to become bookmobile users. 

One universal problem is the .child who 
has trouble learning to read. One year a li- 
brarian carried a box of pre-primers, primers 
and very easy story material which was put 
on the low wheel-housing when the very slow 
group was due to arrive. When the children 
began to poke into it, (and what child doesn’t 
like poking around in a box) the librarian 
said, “That’s the ‘fun box.’ I brought the 
books especially for you. They don’t have 
much reading in them, but you may have them 
if you like.” Through this device the librarian 
was able to get the children to take books on 
their reading level, books which were unac- 
ceptable to them when offered from the easy 
book shelf. 

One of the teachers keeps the librarian in- 
formed as to which of her seventh-grade sec- 
tions have the slow, problem readers so that 
special attention will be given them when they 
arrive on the bookmobile. This teacher also 
uses a remedial reading list to select books 
for a browsing area in her room. The county 
library staff developed this reading list, which 
many county teachers use. The books selected 
for the list have reader appeal in both sub- 
ject matter and physical makeup. 

Book lists of this type are a reminder to the 
busy teachers of the wealth of material avail- 
able to them. Lists which have been popular 
with Lucas County teachers are: “Every Age 
Has Its Books” (titles with which children 
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should be familiar); “Read Aloud Books for 
the Classroom” (wide range of subjects for the 
first six grades); “American History from 
Discovery to 1900” (fiction and nonfiction for 
grades four through eight); “American His- 
torical Fiction from Colonial Times to 1953” 
(senior high school students) ; “Europe 1500 
to 1950” (history, biography, and fiction for 
junior and senior high school students) ; and 
“Background Books for Students of the Span- 
ish Language.” Shorter lists on a variety of 
subjects are made upon a teacher’s request. 
Once a worth-while list is made, it is produced 
in sufficient quantity so that its use may be 
suggested to other teachers, 

Many different aids can be developed to 
speed the gathering of subject material to fill 
teachers’ requests. One valuable time saver is 
the unit bibliographies on 3 by 5 inch cards 
which the director of work with children de- 
veloped for all agencies working with elemen- 
tary schools. These bibliographies cover unit 
material on such topics as ancient man, circus, 
community workers, deserts, Eskimos, food, 
Indians, jungles, transportation, and the zoo. 
Cards for each unit are kept in a separate 
pack filed alphabetically by subject in a box 
in the bookmobile stack area. The clerical 
worker may use the packs to gather unit ma- 
terial for the librarian to check before load- 
ing. The busy librarian may check the packs 
for additional suggestions when all of his 
favorite books are in use. 

Good workable lists, such as those men- 
tioned above, are kept in the bookmobile 
stacks as well as on the bookmobile for quick 
reference to subject material. 


SCHEDULES 


A good schedule is essential if a worth-while 
program is to be developed with the school. 
The schedule should be so well planned and 
function so smoothly that it will free the li- 
brarian as much as possible for work with 
the children and teachers. 

Basic considerations in schedule planning 
are: the relationship of the bookmobile de- 
partment to the headquarters library, the size 
and number of schools to be served, time in- 
volved in travel, and the staff available. 

If book ordering, processing and catalog. 
ing, registration of borrowers, overdues and 
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mending are centralized at headquarters, the 
bookmobile staff can give more direct service 
to the patrons. 

If at all possible, pupils from thè third 
grade through high school should have direct 
service on a biweekly schedule. However, a 
three-week schedule which allows time for 
teacher contacts and more browsing time for 
the children may be more effective. 

For long-range schedule planning, the li- 
brarian should read the local papers carefully 
for such useful items as new schools in the 
making, changing school districts, special 
school events, and community affairs. 

The county superintendent, or his counter- 
part, is a key person to contact in preparing 
the current schedules. His office should be 
able to supply the library with an annual list 
of local superintendents, principals, and 
teachers. He has available also a calendar 
which includes opening and closing dates, 
vacations, special days, holidays, and other 
events of the school year. Since this informa- 
tion may vary from one school district to 
another, it is a valuable aid for the librarian. 

Each trip should be planned carefully and 
efficiently, with driving time kept elastic 
enough to provide for the worst winter 
weather, 

To measure a day’s work, 1000 books is th 
limit that clerks and librarians should be asked 
to issue in a school day; 800 is really enough 
for a driver-clerk’s eyes, a clerk’s fingers and 
a librarian’s sense of humor. Another effec- 
tive measure is to allow at least 30 minutes 
for not more than 40 children. If a school’s 
enrollment exceeds 500, it may require more 
than one day’s service. 

Time should be allowed for the truck to 
have one day off the road for service, minor 
repairs, etc., in each two- or three-week cycle. 
Friday is an excellent “free” day since schools 
ordinarily have their special programs, 
movies, dress rehearsals, and teachers’ con- 
ventions on this day. 

Tentative triweekly schedules for the fol- 


lowing school year are set up in August. The ` 


librarian discusses the schedule with each 
principal and gives him an opportunity to con- 
sider it in relation to music, gym, movies and 
other special programs in his school. Princi- 
pals are much more cooperative if they are 


happy with the day selected for their book- 
mobile visit. 

When the final adjustments are made, 
enough copies are mimeographed so that each 
teacher has one to post in his room. 

Some school officials are thoughtful about 
notifying the library if the school has an 
emergency closing on a bookmobile day. In 


` slippery, stormy winter weather, however, the 


bookmobile librarian should turn on the radio 
and listen for the “no school announcements.” 
Sometimes these lost trips can be made up 
on the free days. 


ROUTINES 


The daily routines on the bookmobile should 
be kept simple, uniform, and understandable 
to all concerned. The teacher of each class- 
room is given a specific time to send his chil- 
dren to the bookmobile. Approximately ten 
children in the bookmobile at a time is a 
convenient group to handle. A teacher is asked 
to send ten children when his period comes 
and to send consecutive groups of three or 
four as this number returns to the classroom. 
Teachers cooperate and do not send too many 
at once when they see the size of the unit 
and understand bookmobile procedures. 

In order that the librarian may know whom 
to expect and at what hour, a schedule for 
each day should be carried on the bookmo- 
bile. For each period of the day the schedule 
should show the grade number, the teacher’s 
name, and the size of the class. If the children 
do not arrive on time, the librarian will check 
to see whether, for instance, a substitute 
teacher is responsible. Such a schedule is 
especially valuable when there is a substitute 
librarian. One never ending problem is that of 
lost books and long outstanding fines. School 
officials are most cooperative in helping the 
staff clear these records. A list of unpaid fines 
and lost books is prepared during Christmas 
and Easter vacation for each school. Many 
principals go so far as to hold up grade cards 
until fines are paid and/or lost books re- 
turned. 


STAFF 


Each of the Lucas County Library bookmo- 
biles serving schools carries a staff of three— 
driver-clerk, clerk, and librarian. The driver- 
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clerk accepts and cards the returned books; the 
clerk handles registration and fines and 
charges the books; the librarian verifies the 
carding, looks for mending, shelves the books, 
plays traffic control person, and answers the 
questions of the children pulling at her skirts, 
all at the same time. It can be done! 

It is important that the same staff be as- 


signed to the same schools for a given school ° 


year. This makes it easier to build a good 
working relationship between the school and 
library personnel, and it centers responsibil- 
ity for service and desk procedures. 

The clerk and driver go on each run of 
their assigned bookmobile, but the librarian 
must have time at headquarters to make in- 
telligent preparation for the days on the road. 
Currently the Lucas County bookmobile li- 
brarians have six days out of the three-week 
cycle at headquarters. Each bookmobile has 
its own librarian. In addition there are two 
assistants—one full- and one part-time—who 
serve as relief librarians for the bookmobiles. 


SEASONAL WORK AND REGISTRATION 


At holiday seasons such as Christmas and 
Easter, the school bookmobile department has 
staff meetings to discuss mutual problems, 
future schedules, etc. 

Another seasonal activity is that of fall 
registration. Advance registration of children 
in the third grade and re-registration of those 
in the sixth grade eliminates much confusion 
and enables the child to borrow books at the 
first visit of the bookmobile in September. 

Registration teams of three to five people, 
from the bookmobile and headquarters staffs, 
begin visiting schools the second or third day 
after their opening dates. In addition, they 
secure information about the fall enrollment 
and deliver the first and second grade book 
collections which were prepared during the 
summer months. 

A kit to accompany the workers is as- 
sembled for each school. It includes: 1) a 
teacher-enrollment chart (a form to be filled 
in by the principal giving the teachers’ names, 
grades and class enrollments); 2) copies of 
the regulations governing “teacher loans” (for 
distribution to teachers); 3) a supply of ap- 
plication cards; 4) self-addressed and stamped 
envelopes, in which the teacher returns the 
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application cards signed by the parent; 5) a 
supply of indelible pencils or ball-point pens 
for the use of children; 6) lists of the books 
contained in each classroom collection to ac- 
company the collection. 

Each team has a leader who contacts the 
school personnel, delivers the book collections 
and talks briefly to the children about the 
bookmobile service and what it means to sign 
for a library card. The team members give 
individual attention to each child to see that 
the information on his application card is ade- 
quate and can be properly interpreted when 
it reaches headquarters. 

Many requests are received from teachers 
during the visit for special material they wish 
to have delivered at the first bookmobile 
visit. 

With three teams, the classes specified in 
the 37 schools can be registered in three or 
four days. The number of applications signed 
during these visits averages over 2000 per 
year. 

The staff finds this operation delightful, the 
teams vying with each other in the tales about 
where Johnny gets his mail or where his papa 
works. Perhaps the choice remark came from 
a little girl who, in answering the question 
about her father’s occupation, said, “He 
doesn’t work. He teaches school.” 

The bookmobile staff constantly stresses the 
use of other library agencies. Lucas County 
teachers visit the headquarters library for a 
wider variety of materials or for books be- 
tween bookmobile trips. When transporta- 
tion is available, students living as far away 
as five to twelve miles come to headquarters 
for school assignments or for books for their 
special reading interests. 

School administrators’ interest in libraries 
have been stimulated by good bookmobile 
service. The librarians are often requested to 
weed existing book stock and to make sugges- 
tions for building a school or a classroom 
collection. From time to time the librarians 
serve as specialists in the development of a 
good floor plan and in recommending furni- 
ture and equipment for the school library. 


THE SCHOOL BOOKMOBILE IN SUMMER 


Now what of the summer? The use of the 
school bookmobile for summer service to chil- 
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dren and young people started five years ago 
at the Lucas County Library. During the pre- 
: vious summer adults had fled from the com- 
munity bookmobile under the onslaught of the 
hordes of children who had literally pushed 
them off this unit. At first one school book- 
mobile was operated on a limited schedule in 
areas where there were too many children for 
the community bookmobile, but the program 
has grown until this year two bookmobiles 
stocked with books for children and young 
people are on the road during June, July, and 
August. One unit is out seven days in two 
weeks and the other is out six days in the 
same period. In a two-week span in summer 
two bookmobiles in a total of 13 trips issued 
one-fourth the number of books circulated 
by three bookmobiles in a three-week span of 
4] trips to 37 schools. 

Planning for the summer schedule may be- 
gin as early as February. The key people to 
consult are the school bus superintendents. 
They know which are the well populated as 
well as the isolated areas. If the bus driver 
picks up a bus load of school children in an 
area of five or six blocks, it is worth a 45 
minute stop. If a bus superintendent says there 
is an isolated area where the children have 
nothing to do in the summer, a “guinea pig” 
stop may be tried. The children love the 
“guinea pig” idea and work very hard adver- 
tising the stop so that it will be successful. 

Sometimes teachers will suggest areas or 
the children will ask about stops near their 
homes. A check is also made with the play- 
ground supervisors in each township to locate 
new playgrounds for the season and to deter- 
mine the opening dates. 

A playground is a wonderful stopping place 
because so many children are gathered there 
and because of the help which can be given 
the playground personnel. One Lucas County 
playground stop, which is one and three-quar- 
ters hours long, has an average circulation of 
250 books. The playground workers are in- 
terested in picture books and story collections 
for the story hour periods, and in books on 
crafts and games. Each may borrow up to 25 
books to fill his needs. 

In summer bookmobile librarians must listen 
for news of and read the papers for any 
area project in which they can be of service. 


It was in this way that the Lucas County Li- 
brary learned about two of its interesting 
summer programs, 

One township school board sponsors a 
month-long summer reading clinic for children 
in grades one to six who have serious reading 
difficulties. ‘The bookmobile visits the clinic 
each year so that the teachers and children 
may have a variety of supplementary material 
for this project. These books are changed 
once during the month when the bookmobile 
is near the school in which the clinic is held. 

The bookmobile and staff are part of one 
township’s orientation day program for the 
playground supervisors. The supervisors not 
only have books at the beginning of their 
program, but with a better knowledge of the 
supervisor's plans, the librarian is better pre- 
pared to stock the bookmobile with material 
for succeeding trips. Schedules are made so 
that the bookmobile will be at each play- 
ground during the time that the playground 
instructors are there. 

After assembling the recommendations for 
summer bookmobile service, the librarian 
visits the areas and checks the feasibility of a 
stop in each neighborhood. The stop should 
be at least a mile and a half from the nearest 
library, unless some traffic hazard in the 
branch area justifies a closer one. The li- 
brarian also selects a spot to park the book- 
mobile, one which will create no traffic hazard 
for the children. Under a shady tree is nice, 
but no beautifully landscaped yard! Children 
reach the stop ahead of the bookmobile and 
much damage can be and frequently is done 
by thoughtless children. 

Driving time is checked and the routes 
planned to follow the most logical order from 
place to place to save both time and gas. 
Extra driving time, which can later be ab- 
sorbed by the stop which proves the more 
heavily used, may be allowed between stops 
that have an uncertain potential, 

A playground stop may range from 45 
minutes to an hour and a half, depending 
upon the number of children who attend. No 
stop, however, should be less than half an 
hour. Children oversleep and are a little for- 
getful on hot summer days, 

The schedules must be printed for distri- 
bution early in May so that a copy may be 
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LIBRARIES NOW SAVE MONEY! 


Important reprints at fractions 
of out-of-print prices! 


A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY 
by John Julian 


Recommended in Standard Catalogue for Public Li- 


brarics, Shaw’s Standard Catalog for College Libraries, 
Shores, Mudge, Grove, and other reference sources, Un- 
abridged reproduction of 2nd enlarged edition, Here is 
what this definitive dictionary contains: (1) More than 
30,000 entries on English, French, German, Latin, 
Greek, and other hymns, Author, date and circumstances 
of composition, first publication and use, mss., textual 
variants, translations, denominational and ritual use, 
ete. (2) Bibliography, for each hymn, telling where full 
authorized text can be found. (3) Entries on more than 
$000 writers of hymns. Long essays on important writers; 
biographical information, lists of works, etc. (4) Essays 
on important topics, Christmas carols—Who wrote Silent 
Night? Children’s hymns, etc. (5) 200-page double- 
columned index of first lines; the largest directory of 
hymns in print anywhere. Invaluable for locating partly 
remembered hymns. (O.P. this book costs up to $60!) 
1786 pp. Reinforced cloth binding. Bound in 2 volumes 
for easy handling. 644 x 914. Two vol. set, $15.00 





Burney’s 


GENERAL HISTORY OF MUSIC 


This costs up to $35 when o.p. Written by a member of 
Johnson’s circle, this history of music is still one of the 
most valuable books in its field. As the NEW YORK 
TIMES said of a 1936 reprint: “Of great interest... 
chapters on medieval and renaissance music are still im- 
portant... surprisingly few of Burney’s statements have 
been invalidated by modern research . . . still of great 
value . .. in many cases offers material that would other- 
wise be difficult to come by.” Burney is still unexcelled 
for reference or spot-reading, and is probably the most 
entertaining large history of music. It ranges from the 
ancient Greeks up to 1787, with full easily followed 
coverage of music of all types: secular and sacred, vocal 
and instrumental, operatic and symphonic; theory, nota- 
tion, forms, instruments, composers, performers, typical 
and important works. Charles Burney’s work ‘is. still 
valuable to enthusiasts of thoroughbass music, which he 
treats very fully, with an inexhaustible amount of ma- 
terial not obtainable elsewhere. Edited, corrected by 
Frank Mercer. Hundreds of musical examples. 35 figures. 
Index. 1915 pp. 5% x 8%. Heavy library: cloth. Two 
volumes. Two vol. set, $12.50 





Dover reprints 40 to 50 scarce books each year, alse de- 
sirable new books, Ask to be placed upon our mailing 
lists. Catalogues on request. 





DOVER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
Dept. 118, 920 Broadway, N.Y. 10, N.Y. 





posted in each classroom before the close ‘of 
school. Then the librarian must begin a vigor- 
ous advertising campaign. In Lucas County, 
principals and teachers have been very co- 
operative in permitting librarians to talk 
about the summer schedules in the classrooms. 
Teachers are so grateful that the boys and 
girls are to have an opportunity to continue 
reading during the summer that they devise 
ways to help the children remember the dates 
for the bookmobile visit. They usually help 
the small child locate the stop nearest his 
home. The next writing lesson may include 
a copy of the scheduled dates and the location 
of the summer stop. 

Summer service provides interesting varia- 
tion for the staff from the winter work with 
the schools and teachers. Playground super- 
visors have introduced the children to new 
activities and ideas. Their hobbies become 
apparent and demands for books on seasonal 
activities such as swimming and camping are 
also made. | 

In summer the librarian has an opportu- 
nity to know the children on a less formal 
basis. Gone is the orderliness of the winter 
work. A confusion of children, bicycles and 
pets awaits the arrival of the bookmobile at 
most stops. Anything can happen from peace 
and quiet to dog fights. Sometimes ithe li- 
brarian must retrieve public property from 
a lone preschool book snatcher determined 
to have books like the rest of the children! 

The summer’s program is the proof of the 
value of the winter’s work with the children, 
for in summer only those who want to read 
come to the bookmobile. 





LONG-TERM SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 
GOVERNMENT PERIODICALS 


The Superintendent of Documents has an- 
nounced that he can accept subscriptions to 
many United States government periodicals on 
a two- or three-year basis. Although no reduc- 
tion in rates can be made for the longer 
term subscriptions, the new policy will prove 
a convenience to librarians and others whose 
subscriptions to these government periodicals 
can now conform more nearly to the prevail- 
ing commercial practice. 
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PUBLIC 


LIBRARIES 


OPERATION LIBRARY 


The success of the Jaycees’ Operation Library 
during its first year and the enthusiasm with 
which it was readopted by the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce as a Class I Program 
for the current year offers new opportunities 
for librarians to make contact with their local 
Jaycees and help them to develop a program 
with real potentialities. 

New national chairman of Operation Li- 
brary is Charles Reynolds of Farmington, 
Missouri, who has been working closely with 
the new chairman of the PLD Coordinating 
Committee on Operation Library, S. Janice 
Kee, Secretary of the Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, Madison. 

Operation Library is being coordinated with 
the events of National Library Week, March 
16 to 22, 1958. Valuable assistance to Opera- 
tion Library has come to the Jaycees ‘from 
the National Book Committee, sponsor of Na- 
tional Library Week, the American Associa- 
tion of Library Trustees, and the Gersten- 
slager Company, who contributed funds. 

Work on revision of the Jaycees’ Operation 
Library brochure is well under way; addi- 
tionally, all Jaycee chapters are being advised 
and stimulated by full-page promotion in na- 
tional Jaycee publications. 

During last year, Operation Library pro- 
grams included book fairs for adults and chil- 
dren, promotion of state legislation for estab- 
lishing state library extension services where 
none existed, campaigns to gain adequate tax 
appropriations for town and city libraries, 
improvement of buildings and equipment, 
raising of funds for regional library projects, 
work with trustees groups, campaigning for 
legislation to match federal appropriations for 
implementation of the Library Services Act, 
and stimulation of recruitment. 

Miss Kee points to the Operation Library 
program at Fort Smith, Arkansas, as an 
example of “a worthy project where the need 
is to enlist public support for the library.” 
In elections in 1953 and 1955, Fort Smith 
voters defeated by margins of two to one a 
proposal to increase the library levy from one- 








half mill to one mill. In thel957 election, with 
Jaycees and Jaycettes acting as the driving 
force, the library tax increase was approved 
by a two to one vote, Here’s how they dic it: 
Weekly “coffees” in the library to demonstzate 
to citizens of influence the needs of the i- 
brary . . . petitions for the election signed by 
twelve times the required number . . . 58 


speaking engagements in 6 weeks . . . numer- 


ous newspaper stories . . . frontpage editorials 
. . . 150 spot announcements on radio and TY 
. . . feature interviews on TV . . . 20,000 
folders distributed through churches, clubs. 
unions and by direct mail to registered voters 
. . . 2000 handbills distributed on the main 
street the Saturday before election . . 


- New 


Prominent Jaycees confer with AALT leaders 
at the workshop in Kansas City. Standing left 
to right are: Mrs. Raymond Young, chairman of 
AALT Nominating Committee; Charles Rey- 
nolds, National Jaycee chairman of “Operation 
Library”; Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, AALT presi- 
dent; Cecil Edmonds, member of PLD Coordinet- 
ing Committee on “Operation Library,” and past 
National Jaycee chairman of the project. 


paper advertisements . . . 5 large billboards 

. reminders on restaurant menus. . . 2000 
mimeographed letters and hundreds of per- 
sonal letters to voters. All this was accom- 
plished by the Jaycees in close cooperation 
throughout the campaign with the librarians 
and the library board. Funds were obtained 
by a Citizens’ Committee for the Library, a 
group organized by the Jaycees. 

It is planned that the Public Libraries Sec- 
tion of the ALA Bulletin will present other 
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accounts of successful Operation Library ac- 
tivities in the coming months. Now is the time 
to start an Operation Library program with 
your local Jaycees if one is not already under 
way; where it was begun last year, now is the 
time to develop plans for this year’s activities. 
It is well to check with the head of your state 
library extension agency to find out what 
is being planned and done in your state. 
Miss Kee also asks for progress reports tell- 
ing what you are doing. 


NOVEMBER IS “KNOW YOUR LIBRARY” MONTH 


“Know Your Library” month in November 
is an outstanding feature of the “Know and 
Grow” program of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Robert F. Herrig, Li- 
brarian, Lincoln County Free Library, Libby, 
Montana, this year rounds out her second term 
as Chairman of the GF WC Libraries Division. 

A suggestion sheet distributed by PLD last 
year with ideas for activities during Know 
Your Library Month may be obtained either 
from your state library extension agency or 


direct from the PLD office at ALA Head- 


quarters. Book Week is November 17 to 23, 
and many local activities of Know Your Li- 
brary Month can be held during this Week. , 
The slogan this year is “Explore with Books.” 

Mrs. Herrig is urging in a communication 
to GFWC state chairmen that those chapters 
which have planned Know Your Library 
Month activities go ahead with them but all 
chapters plan special events in cooperation 
with National Library Week, March 16 to 22. 
Mrs. Herrig believes one of the best events 
which can be promoted by GFWC groups is 
a Book and Arts Fair, and points to the suc- 
cessful Book Fair sponsored by the Greenville 
County Council of Federated Women’s Club 
held last year in the Public Library at Green- 
ville, South Carolina. It was arranged to coin- 
cide with Book Week and involved city offi- 
cials, teachers, PTA groups, civic organiza- 
tions, local industries, authors, and the press, 
radio and TV personalities, and a host of other 
influential people. Librarians interested in 
finding out how this highly effective event 
was organized should write to Charles E. Stow, 


Public Library, Greenville, S.C. 





for 





. . . the utmost 


in BOOK PROTECTION 


-- - added “sparkle” 


to BOOK CIRCULATION 


. » « A VARIETY of covers to suit every 
individual need 


- « « BIG SAVINGS in rebinding costs 
and processing time 


always ... PLASTI-KLEER® 
BOOK JACKET COVERS 





90 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 


1899 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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SETTING THE PACE FOR PROGRESS 


Write for information -e 
on the Complete Line — 
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THE LIBRARY AND TODAY’S PROBLEMS 


Carl H. Milam 


Widespread realization that democracy can- 
not be taken for granted gives libraries a new 
opportunity to demonstrate their usefulness 
as education agencies. 

People want to know, and it is important 
that they should know, about the theories on 
which our own and other governments are 
based. Liberty, freedom, capitalism, fascism, 
planning, and many other such words are sub- 
jects for discussion and argument. 

In the experience of many librarians, no 
period except that of the great depression com- 
pares with the present in giving intellectual 
stimulus to large numbers of American people. 

But education for democracy in 1939-40 
cannot be just an intellectual exercise in the 
quiet seclusion of a library reading room. It 
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Des Moines Public Library patrons reminded 
of rights as voters. 


must be related to what is happening in Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Moscow, Tokyo, and par- 
ticularly in Washington and the state capitals 
—even in our own city halls. 

Concern with neutrality will not cease be- 
cause a bill has been passed and signed. Pre- 
paredness—how much and for what remains 
a live issue. 
















The 
H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 


offers 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
on 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
IN ALL BINDINGS 


Catalogs on Request 


29 WORTHINGTON STREET 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 





1957 GENERAL CATALOG 


100 PAGES 
Also available: 


50 supplementary catalogs covering 50 
subjects. Partial list given on outside back 
cover of general catalog. 


COLLEGE 
BOOK CO. 


DEPT. “A” 
COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 


MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK 
MANY OUT OF PRINT TITLES INCLUDED 
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LIBRARY 
BOOKS 


are not just 


SHELF 





Far from it! They are strictly utili- 
tarian and the more they come down off the shelves — 
the more they circulate, the more they are used, the bet- 
ter they serve their purpose of bringing entertainment, 
instruction and education to everybody. They get a lot of 
wear and a lot of hard usage, and eventually they need 
new bindings. 


When that time comes — specify HOLLISTON ROXITE 
BUCKRAM and you will find that bindings will wear longer 
and stand up better even under the most rugged handling. 
That's because HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM is especially 
designed for hard usage, combining good looks and 
attractive colors with specially "built-in" wearing qualities, 
qualities which are always present in the big family of 


HOLLISTON 
BINDING FABRICS 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO © PHILADELPHIA + MILWAUKEE © SAN FRANCISCO 
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OVERDUE FINDS 





No matter how poor I am; no matter though the prosperous of my own time will not enter my obscure 
dwelling,—if the sacred virtues will enter and take up their abode under my roof; if Milton will Sime 
of Paradise; and Shakespeare open to me the worlds of imagination and the workings of the humar 
heart; if Franklin will enrich me with his practical wisdom,—I shall not pine for want of intellec 
tual companionship, and I may become a cultivated man, though excluded from what is called the 
best society in the place where I live. 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 
Day by Dey 


Beacon Press, 1948, p. 18% 
Submitted by: Edward B. Daniels, librarian, Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 


Books will never be replaced because reading will never be replaced. Beyond thought and prayer 
reading is the last truly private act of reflection. People will not give up their privacy and therefore 
they will not give up their reading. 


WILLIAM JOVANOVICE 
“In and Out of Books,” by Harvey Brei“ 
New York Times Book Review, April 14, 1957, p. © 
Submitted by: Viola Siorolos, Children’s Librarian, Sherman Park Branch, St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis, Mo. 


Overpue Finps will be discontinued after the November issue, rather than with this issue as was announced last month. However. 
the November contest will be closed before this issue appears. The long-sustained interest of ALA Bulletin readers in this feature 
is much appreciated. 


To be published at the end of 1957 


NOUVEL ALMANACH DU CORPS DIPLOMATIQUE 


1957 


Formerly the | 
ALMANACH DE GOTHA. 


of which Volume 181 had appeared in 1944. 


GLUECKSBURG/OSTSEE BOUND, APPROXIMATELY $9.00 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World’s Leading International Booksellers 
31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


OUR 85th ANNIVERSARY eœ 1872-1957 
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"ir. BOOKLEEN 
new... 


O Shake it oau... 
O Zul tia... 
O Wipe t off... 
AND IT’S KLEEN 


Here’s an easy way to “house clean” your book shelves 
— a practical way to get rid of dirty or grimy books — 
and make them new-looking and attractive again. 








BOOKLEEN is a completely new kind of product that’s 
specially made to remove dirt, grime, grease, crayon, 
and almost all stains from all book covers. Even gets 
the dirt and soil that’s deep down in the cloth. It con- 
tains no water — will not raise fibers or affect paper, 
cardboard, or bindings. 


The attractive plastic spout on the handy 1-pint bottle 
has been designed to make application quick, clean, 
and easy. All you need is a bottle of BOOKLEEN, a 
cloth or paper towel to rub it in, and a clean one to 
wipe away the dirt. Total time — 2 to 3 minutes. Total 
materials cost — 1 to 2 cents. One bottle is enough to 
thoroughly clean up to 200 books. 


And you can keep them that way! Take any dirtied 
book. Clean its cover with BOOKLEEN. Then, protect 
its fresh new-book appearance for the rest of its life; 


SOILED 


BOOK COVERS spray with BOOKOTE, a proved protective coating for 
books. 


1-Pint Shake-On Bottle of BOOKLEEN $1.50 postpaid 
(Also comes in 1-qt. and 1-gal. cans for bulk use.) 


Find out what BOOKLEEN caa do for you. 
Sead trial order taday. 


12-0z. Self-Spraying Can of BOOKOTE $1.95 postpaid 


Start «using BOOKOTE to keep books clean! 
a 


DELKOTE, Inc. 


1419 FAULK RD., WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
(West Coast: P. O. Box 574, Berkeley, Calif.) 





Originators of . . . BOOK-SAVER; BOOKLEEN; BOOKOTE; MAPKOTE; DEL-FIX 


Ea 
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Through Librarian Harold ©. 
Harlan, the Grace A. Dow 
Memorial Public Library ct 
Midland, Michigan, extended 
the use of its display room © 
the newly formed Midland Art 
Association for their first ex- 
hibition. The show, an ou- 
standing collection of art craf- 
manship, posed a severe prok- 
lem in use of the Library 
facilities. 





COOPERATION + INGENUITY = 
EFFECTIVE LIBRARY ART EXHIBIT 


The empty display room offered adequate 
floor space, but display facilities were 
limited to a group of glass cases and slop- 
ing peg-board along the walls. The ex- 
hibition demanded platforms, pedestals. 
screens, spotlights, and similar “props.” 


Enthusiastic assistance came from every- 
where. Planning began with a crew of 
young architects; members of the art 
group's board of directors and school art 
classes did necessary painting of plywood 
panels and empty shipping drums. Music, 
potted foilage, and cement block supports 
were loaned by local business firms. 





To avoid a sense of clutter, fabrics were dis- 
played in use and ceramics were spaced with 
variety in size and shape. Light from overhead 
spots was concentrated on display objects, 
rather than display areas, and the room was Œ- 
vided by a screen of expanded metal and sand- 
wich panels held on an iron pipe frame, giving 
a sense of translucency. 
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IN THE MILL 





ALA has for many years recognized its re- 
sponsibility to maintain liaison and to co- 
operate with other organizations, both na- 
ional and international, library and non- 
ibrary. A study of old reports of the ALA 
Executive Secretaries, of board and committee 
reports, and of the log of ALA representation 
o other organizations, reveals something of 
the effort that has been made in this direction 
through the years. The following excerpt from 
he report of the ALA Executive Secretary in 
May 1936 reflects some of the reasons why 
his liaison was, and is, considered important: 


With encouragement from the Executive 
Board, the officers, committees, and staff have 
maintained the close relations established dur- 
ing recent years with many other organizations 
and many departments of government. Always 
these relations are pleasant and temporarily 
profitable, at least to us. Sometimes it seems 
that better understanding is being achieved on 
a permanent basis. At least it is no longer 
necessary in many offices to explain what a 
library is and what the American Library As- 
sociation has done. 


These old records reveal that many of the 
organizations with which we were working 25 
or 30 years ago are the organizations with 
which we are working today. Among them 
are organizations which supported ALA in 
its successful fight to secure passage of the 
Library Services Act. Truly, “it is no longer 
necessary in many offices to explain what a 
library is and what the American Library 
Association does.” 

The log book, and the reports, record an 
interesting roster of people who represented 
ALA in working with other organizations. 
Among them are William Warner Bishop, 
Arthur Bostwick, Matthew Dudgeon, Louis 
R. Wilson, Joseph L. Wheeler, and Judson 
Jennings. Members of the headquarters staff 
at that time, Carl H. Milam, Sarah C. N. Bogle, 
and Julia Wright Merrill, were all very active 
in this part of the association’s program. 

Twenty-five years ago, as now, ALA co- 
operation on the international scene was usu- 


Grace T. Stevenson 


ally made possible by foundation grants. In 
1930 Julia W. Merrill and Charles E. Rush 
attended a meeting of the International Li- 
brary Committee in Stockholm and a Con- 
ference of the World Association for Adult 
Education, also in Sweden. ALA participation 
in both these meetings was made possible by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. The International Library Committee 
met first in Edinburgh in 1927 with five 
United States delegates present, including Carl 
Milam and Carl Roden. In 1952 the Com- 
mittee became the International Federation of 
Library Associations. In June 1957 ALA, 
through a grant from the Council on Library 
Resources, sent Andrew Osborn, associate li- 
brarian at Harvard, to a meeting of the Ger- 
man Library Association in Lübeck to talk 
with the leading European librarians about 
international standardization of cataloging 
rules. Mr. Osborn recommends that librarians 
work through IFLA to achievé this end. Thus 
relationships maintained over a long period of 
time may help to bring about an important 
international agreement. 

In 1933 the Executive Secretary reported 
that officers of ALA “participated in the im- 
portant work of the American Association for 
Adult Education.” In 1957 three librarians 
are serving on the Executive Board of the 
Adult Education Association and many li- 
brarians find their activities in that organi- 
zation mutually profitable. Julia Wright Mer- 
rill in 1933 was serving on the board of direc- 
tors of the American Country Life Association. 
At present S. Janice Kee, director of the Free 
Library Commission, Madison, Wisconsin, 1s 
serving on this board. For many years ALA 
has worked with the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and the National Educa- 
tion Association. All of these supported us 
on the Library Services Act. 

We are presently enjoying a greater citizen- 
ship interest in libraries than we have ever 
known before. Such things do not just happen. 

(Continued on page 720) 
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IMPORTANT New Books... 
PAGEANT PRESS 


A HANDBOOK OF KOREA 


By Chae Kyung Oh @ A thorough, enlightening treatise on the geography, 
government, social and economic structure of Korea, by the Director of 
Public Information of that republic. Interesting sections on history, 
constitution, agriculture, industry, mineral wealth, finances, social wel- 
fare. Statistical tables and other data important to all concerned from 
business or other informational standpoint. Maps, photos. 

















REVIEW BOY 


By Elizabeth Baldwin Lane @ A salute to that pop- 
ular pal, the newspaper boy. Entertaining, un- 
derstanding account of the newsboy’s problems, 
his “services” to his route. Colorful assortment of 
characters; recognizable situations. August $2.50 


OPERATION HAIR TONIC 


By George K. Gardener @ Diverting satire on the 
neurotic state of the world in our time. Parading 
through it are the greats and near-greats of a 
decade ago, now seen, of course, in perspective. 
Centers around bizarre growth of Herr Hitlah’s 
hair and the political turmoil resulting. Illus. 
August $3.00 


HILDA 


By Essie B. Kennedy @ Poignant, glowing novel of 
a young girl who bravely helps reunite a broken, 
bitter family. With compassion, wisdom and a 
tantalizing aura of mystery, author depicts unfor- 
gettable characters emerging into a richer future. 

September $3.00 


GLIMPSES OF GOD 


By Gertrude S. Hoffer @ Refreshing, disarmingly 
simple sketches reiterating the nearness of God to 
our daily life. Their warm, poetic sensitivity 
awakens the reader to the everlasting, comforting 
beauty which touches every living being and thing. 

July $2.50 


PATH OF GLADNESS 


By Myrtle M. Cooke @ Collection of reverent essays 
on the surpassing joys of the spirit; profound in 
thought, beautifully simple in expression. Vibrant 
with awareness of God in all areas of life, for those 
who seek a quiet harbor of faith. 

August $2.50 


THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS 


By Floyd Edward Bliven @ From the experiences of 
a top-notch executive and engineer comes this rich 
collection of precepts and observations. His philo- 
sophic essays on living may help other persons to 
live more gracefully—for more years. 


August $3.00 


September $5.00 
COLLECTION OF POEMS 


By Thomas J. Corley @ Gay as Irish laughter; wise 
and witty verses reflect with warmth and keen 
sensitivity the poet’s two great loves—his native 
Ireland and the United States Army. 

August $2.50 





GLINT IN THE SUN 


By Wesley Walton @ Cleverly contrived, finely 
wrought poems, limpid and lucid in style. Examine 
with warmth and richness such subjects as prayer, 
will power, dusk, death, the seasons. 

September $2.50 


BETWEEN THE WORLDS 


By A. E. Brown @ A collection of 245 sonnets, com- 
bining an idealistic philosophy with heady humor 
and satirical conceits. Expressive both of the sens- 
ual and the ethereal aspects of man’s dilemma, they 
are written in elegant, chivalrous vein. 

August $3.50 


SCENES AND DREAMS 


By Maude Steele @ Poems reflecting deep sensitivity 
to the inherent beauty in the American landscape. 
Love and peace in the majesty of mountains and 
rivers, perky flower gardens, and little red wagons. 

August $2.50 


TWEEDLE, THE BOY WHO WANTED TO 
GO HOME 


By George L. Wing @ Charming, imaginative ad- 
venture story for the 6-10 age group. Thrilling 
situations in strange and wonderful places, peopled 
by beloved fairyland characters. Told with simple, 


refreshing religious message. Illus. 
September $2.50 | 


— New Book Previously Announced — 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 
MANAGEMENT 


By Dr. B. C. Egerter @ Up-to-date guide for every 
practitioner of the healing arts, by the National 
Chairman, Committee on Professional Economics, 
N.A.C. Perfecting service to patients; managing 


business aspects. Photographs, charts, and forms. 
$15.00 


LIBRARY DISCOUNT: 20% 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
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THE A-V CIRCUIT 


| 


This fall some fifty small public libraries in 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Minnesota, New 
York and Washington which formerly had no 
film collections will begin circulating films ob- 
tained on a one-year loan from the Film Council 
of America. Part of the loan agreement is that 
at the end of the year they will attempt to begin 
purchasing films on a circuit or cooperative 
basis. For such libraries, and as a partial answer 
to the many questions about film circuits raised 
at the Kansas City Conference, Verna Nistendirk 
has written this month’s column on the organiza- 
tion of circuits. (More detailed information on 
the operation of many types of film circuits can 
be found in Cooperative Film Services in Pub- 
lic Libraries by Patricia Cory and Violet Myer, 
ALA, 1956). Miss Nistendirk is director of Li- 
brary Extension for the State Library Board of 
Florida. 

Like the old circuit riders, films can serve 
small and out-of-the-way places—if the public 
library is part of a modern, cooperative film 
program. The chief problem facing libraries who 
want such a program is the organization of it. 

In 1948 a library film circuit might have been 
established with a “Well, let’s muddle through” 
attitude. This approach is no longer prevalent. 
Certain basic principles and conditions for op- 
erating have been evolved. All film circuit par- 
ticipants may not agree with all of the following 
points, but they are based on my experience 
with the Missouri Libraries Film Cooperative 
from 1948 through 1956, and upon discussion 
with participants in other circuits. 

The cost of the program must be within reach 
of the members. Yet the financial arrangement 
must repay the central administration for the 
time and space expended. (Although this may 
not be the case when the program is first set 
up, it must be true over the long haul.) What 
about the cost? The circuit purchasing its own 
films will not expect to acquire many expensive 
films at once. It can buy judiciously, borrow 
some free films (which should meet the same 
standards of quality set for those purchased), 
and consider renting some prints to start the 
circuit. The Missouri Cooperative operates on a 
fee of $250.00 per year plus a $25.00 insurance 
fee from each participant. The Cooperative 
would have been more difficult to run the first 
three years without the Carnegie grant, but it 
could have been done. 

Films must be readily available to library 





by Shirley Ellis 


patrons. This means that there should be some 
sort of round-robin method of sending packets of 
films from one library to another. Each partici- 
pating library then has a definite number of films 
at all times. 

Participating libraries should know what is 
to be available a year ahead of time. This is es- 
sential if local groups are to do advance program 
planning, and if the library is to publicize and 
use the films to best advantage. It also allows 
time for the library to locate additional films 
for groups which need them. 

The film packet must provide a sufficient 
range of subject matter to meet a fair percentage 
of community interests. A packet might contain: 
a film on some current social or political issue, 
a science or health film, a broadly cultural film on 
music, art or literature, a travel or historical 
film, one on family relations or child care and 
one especially suitable for children. Such variety 
can take care of many situations. Balance, in 
terms of both light and serious topics and treat- 
ments, should also be considered. In the Mis- 
souri circuit during the first year the packets 
were quite small; libraries which needed a large 
variety and number of films subscribed to two. 
As time went on, however, packets included ten 
and finally twelve or thirteen films of widely 
varying subject matter. 

A circuit is more successful if it is large enough 
to allow a lapse of time before any given packet 
returns to a library. To guarantee that repeti- 
tion of titles occurs only after a reasonable in- 
terim, there must be enough member libraries 
to acquire the number of films which will make 
this possible. 

Members of the circuit must take some re- 
sponsibility for the entire operation of the pro- 
gram. They should have a voice in its govern- 
ment. A “give-and-take” atmosphere which per- 
mits the central administration and all partici 
pants to share an understanding of the overall 
needs and purposes of the program, as well as 
the reasons for the regulations governing its 
operation, is important. 

The success of the circuit depends on the 
enthusiastic use of the films by both participat- 
ing libraries and patrons. If the libraries pre- 
view and select films for the circuit, they are not 
only assuming a major responsibility, but are 
gaining a firsthand acquaintance with film con- 
tent and treatment. This in turn will enable them 
to help patrons to select and use films wisely. 
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CHESTERFIELD 
MUSIC SHOPS 


“RECORDS BY MAIL” 


SERVICING SCHOOLS AND 
LIBRARIES FOR OVER 15 
YEARS 


30% OFF 


On All Long Playing 
Records 










regardless of list price! 


All labels included 






Brand new—guaranteed factory 


fresh 






No charge to school libraries (or 
similar organizations) for packag- 
ing or mailing 






@ Free long playing catalogue on 
request 






@ All orders filled promptly and 
accurately 






May We Bid On Your 
Next Order? 






CHESTERFIELD 
MUSIC SHOPS 


"RECORDS BY MAIL" 
12 Warren Street New York, New York 
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Some plan of regular discussion sessions for pa 
ticipating libraries will provide an opportunit 
for the exchange of information on film use, dh 
thus strengthen program advisory service. 

An organized training program on film car 
and projection instruction is important for th 
best operation of the film program. Participant 
must own splicing and rewind equipment an 
one or more projectors. 

Since most participating libraries will hav 
limited experience with film, outside assistanc 
is necessary and desirable from the outset. Ad 
vice, whether from the leaders of the stat 
agency, a larger public library, a state universit 
or state department of education, can be ver 
valuable. It cannot be autocratic, but must b 
consistent with the cooperative nature of th 
venture and encourage a free interchange of ideas 
among all parties. 

If there is already a substantial collection of 
films in a region considering the establishment 
of a film circuit, all possibilities for its use 
should be explored before a new, rival collection 
is set up. A collection designed exclusively for 
schools, however, will seldom find acceptance by 
adults. The viewpoint, the needs and the pur- 
poses of informal adult groups, and the flexi- 
bility demanded of films suitable for general 
public use, must be taken into account. 

Where public libraries, state agencies and 
existing film libraries have worked together with 
understanding and confidence—in Georgia, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, North Carolina and Wis- 
consin—the cooperative film programs have been 
unusually successful. Such programs can give 
the taxpayer more than his money’s worth. And 
they are exciting and impressive support for an 
important premise of the new public library stand- 
ards—LIBRARIES WORKING TOGETHER, SHARING 
THEIR SERVICES AND MATERIALS, CAN MEET THE 
FuLL Neeps or THEIR Users. 


BASIC FILING RULES 


for Medium-Sized Libraries 


by Gertrude Moakley, Senior Librarian 
in Charge of Filing, Circulation Department 
The New York Public Library 


foreword by Rudolf Flesch 
A compend filing code 
for catalogs of 120 to 2000 trays 


$2 a copy, from 
THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 


313 West 35th Street New York 1 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEWEST ARCO EDITIONS 
FOR FALL-WINTER 1957 





HERE ARE THE IMPORTANT ARCO BOOKS 
YOUR READERS WANT THIS FALL 


... Order now and keep your stock up-to-date! 


wus New Arco Do-it-Yourself Books, $2 Each Retail 


ASTRONOMY HANDBOOK, by Dr. Leon 


A. Hausman. 


An informative book for the layman discuss- 
ing the universe, the constellations, the Milky 
Way, the brightest stars and celestial move- 
ments and more. Illustrated. 


CARPENTRY GUIDE, by Maurice Reid. 


Discusses all the carpenter’s tools and materi- 
als in use today, the methods and techniques 
of building with wood and other materials 
and projects for the inexperienced carpenter. 
Illustrated. 


THE COMPLETE ARCHERY BOOK, by 


Louis Hochman. 


This simple and thoroughly illustrated man- 
ual makes it possible for the novice to handle 
bow and arrow with safety, ease and accuracy. 


FAMOUS GUN COLLECTIONS, by Hank 
W. Bowman. 


An inside view of world famous gun treasures 
—guns of every size, age and description. Fas- 
cinating text includes histories. Illustrated. 


PLUS 


Good Photography's DARKROOM GUIDE 
by Simon Nathan. 
HOME AQUARIUM HANDBOOK, 
by Griffith and Lillian Borgeson. 
HOW TO BUILD AND CONTRACT YOUR OWN 
HOME, l 
by Larry Eisinger. 
HOW TO BUILD HOT RODS, { 
by Eugene Jaderquist. 
HOW TO BUILD OUTDOOR FIREPLACES AND 


FURNITURE, PDEA 
y Bi aker. 


HOW TO MAKE CERAMICS, 
by Gertrude Engel. 
HOW TO MAKE BETTER HOME MOVIES, 
by Peter Gowland. 
HOW TO REPAIR HOME APPLIANCES, 
by Edward A, Campbell. 


THE TEEN AGE COOK, 


by Philip Harben. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE DIET COOK BOOK, 
by Dr. P. W. Punnett. 


IDA BAILEY ALLEN’S SANDWICH BOOK 


JEAN ALLEN’S BUDGET COOK BOOK 


NEW WAY TO KILL WEEDS IN YOUR LAWN AND 
GARDEN, 
by Dr. R. Milton Carleton. 


CROSSROADS OF THE ZUIDER ZEE, 


by Hendrick de Leeuw, $3.75 





IMPORTANT CIVIL SERVICE BOOKS FROM ARCO . .. available now! 


“OMPLETE GUIDE TO U.S. CIVIL SERV- GUIDE TO NEW YORK CITY JOBS, by Arthur Liebers. 


° $1.50 
ICE JOBS, by David Turner. PUBLIC MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION. $3.00 
SE A a MECHANICAL APTITUDE TESTS. $2.50 
ists and describes hundreds of positions and oppor- 


POLICE ADMINISTRATION AND CRIMINAL INVESTI- 


unities offered by the government in its search for new GATION. $4.00 
elp and talent. All facts for those who have or want a VOCABULARY BUILDER AND GUIDE TO VERBAL 
rovernment job. $1.50 TESTS. $2.00 


wus COLLEGE AND PROFESSIONAL GUIDANCE BOOKS 


HOW TO PASS COLLEGE ENTRANCE TESTS, by PLUS 
David Turner & Alison Peters. New, revised 3rd 
edition. Lists all colleges and universities, the tests LIFE INSURANCE AGENT 
they give; and how they are used. Contains complete INSURANCE BROKER a ; 
preparation for college boards and more. (Fire, Casualty and Allied Lines) 
Paper $2.00; Cloth $3.50 INSURANCE AGENT 
(Accident & Health) 


INSURANCE AGENT & BROKER $3.50 

U.S. MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY TESTS $3.00 

GUIDANCE BOOKS ON CAREERS $1.00 each 
(Complete list in catalogue, see below) 





$3.50 
$3.50 


$3.50 


HOW TO WIN A COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP, by 
Harry A. Tarr. A complete guide to all the most 
important scholarships being offered today. Provides 
study material for tests normally encountered. $2.98 


These are only a few of the many important ARCO books that should be a vital part of 
your community library. Send today for the New Fall-Winter 1957 catalog offering a 
complete selection of new and popular titles. Write to: 


ARCO PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


DEPT. ALA-10, 480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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BESET IO ey SOOO TIEN A ANS ASS 


cs m BIND-ART® ADHESIVE BOOK-AID® 
C For broken bindings ... CLOTH TAPE 
a loose signatures, pages and 
covers . . . Bind-Art restores 
books to better than new 
strength! Quick and easy to bright colors make 
use. Dries transparent and attractive repairs that 


ral flexible! last! Washable .. . 


eee Embossed . . . Easy to letter! Special 
adhesive permits workability and un- 


For broken spines 
and hinges .. . worn 
corners— Book-Aid’s 













| ylim M Se winding ease—yet bonds itself to book 
| won race su ~ Spines permanently — never lifts or 
bbro-dare _ For torn pages... . Makes a a bleeds. 








glare free repair . . will 


not dry out, bleed, shrink or 
yellows : no~ Yenii inpustries 


— | ee SETTING THE PACE FOR PROGRESS 
: - 90 E E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 1899 So. open Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET . - 2. Modern ‘Simplified Book Repair! 





bts a BERD Dea goa ea 


100% SHELF SERVICE emu 


FOR ALL YOUR LIBRARY REQUIREMENTS 









Your Deluxe Steel Shelving Dealer is Johnny- 
on-the-spot to help you lay out your library 
shelving installation. Deluxe shelving will give 
you a flexible installation—making it easy to add . 
another section at any time: wag sili 
COLORS—Deluxe library shelving is available in 
four beautiful plastelle colors: Salmon Rose, 
Mist Green, Office Gray, and Sandalwood. Others 
to your specifications. 
FINISHED APPEARANCE — Correctly proportioned, 
simple, functional lines, and a corniced top en- iE : 
hance the beauty of any library. Lifetime baked- og 
on enamel finish. í [l 
EASY TO INSTALL—Deluxe boltless shelf bracket 
allows quick flexibility as shelves can be adjusted 
on 1” centers... no tools needed. 

Call your Deluxe dealer or write the factory 
for full-color Library Shelving Bulletin. 


AD |= |L OXE] 



















. DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO., WARREN, PA. 
A DIVISION OF THE ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
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GOODS 


AND GADGETS 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


This HAMMERED ALUMINUM BOOK RACK (illus- 
trated above) is lightweight and sturdy. It is 
said to make book display 50% faster because 
it does not mutilate pages—no matter how the 
book is displayed. The 3” X 6” X 2” sells for 
40¢ with quantity prices applicable. Other sizes 
are available. Felice Products, 1510 W. Hilton 
St., Philadelphia. 





A CORRUGATED FIBERBOARD CONTAINER that 
weighs only a few ounces empty, and carries 35 
pounds of books, is now being used by the 
Indianapolis Public Library for transporting 
books. The locking bottom requires no glue, 
tape, or stitchers to set up—containers can be 
knocked down when not in use to save storage 
space. Easily managed by women, the box has 
convenient hand-holes and has been carefully 
dimensioned to make it easy for one person to 
carry. When the box is 
no longer usable, its low 
replacement cost will al- 
low it to be discarded. 
Unlike wooden boxes, 
this “tote-box” requires 
no maintenance, initial 
cost is low, it is splinter- 
free, its loaded weight is about one-third that 
of a loaded wooden box. For more information, 
write to Mr. N. F. Schaefer, Inland Container 
Corp., 700 W. Morris St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


KNOLL ASSOCIATES announces an entirely new 
line of fabric designs to their already com- 
prehensive collection, with emphasis on new 
fibers and materials. Included are striped Nauga- 
hyde (first on the American market), lana 
stripes in heavy woolen yarns, a mohair, viscose 
and cotton weave, linen crash, linen and cotton, 
ramie, (a unique vegetable fiber which is im- 
pervious to fungus and sun), and imported linen 
scrims. Prices run from $4.20 to $18.75 per yard. 
The Naugahyde and lana stripes are upholstery 
fabrics—others are multi-purpose and casement 
fabrics. Knoll textiles are available through 
your decorator, architect, designer, or the deco- 
rating department of your department store. The 
Knoll collection may be seen in the showrooms 
in New York, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, 
Miami, San Francisco, and Washington, D.C. 








STEEL SHELVING and other fixtures can be sup- 
ported on vertical, slotted steel columns that are 
easily installed at 36” intervals along walls. 
Any standard bracket-equipped fixture can be 
quickly set in position. Available are shelves, 
display boards, blackboards, coat racks, light- 
weight desks, and other similar furnishings. Less 
expensive than freestanding or permanently 
built-in shelves, wall-mounted fixtures can reduce 
equipment costs by as 
much as 50%. The com- 
plete portability and 
freedom of interchange 
also permits economies 
in adapting existing 
equipment to new needs. 
All equipment is avail- 
able in a choice of 18 colors that harmonize with 
any room furnishings. For further information. 
write to W. R. Ames Company, 150 Hooper St.. 
San Francisco 7, Calif. 





“PLANNING A SCHOOL LIBRARY,” a 23-minute, 
16mm color motion picture, is available on loan 
to all libraries. The film was produced by the 
Remington Rand Division of Sperry Rand Cor- 
poration in an effort to promote more efficient 
utilization in the wide range of library planning 
techniques and use of equipment. National or 
state libraries, school libraries, and others en- 
gaged in planning new school buildings are 
invited to use this sound motion picture. Prints 
for your use may be obtained from your local 
Remington Rand sales office, or write directly to 
Library Bureau, Remington Rand, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. 


RECORD PLAYERS. Columbia Recording Com- 
pany has designed a three-speed, high-fidelity 
manual phonograph especially for schools, li- 
brarians, and audio-visual training groups. It 
features a gray and black pyroxlin-coated fiber 
cabinet, volume, treble, and bass controls, turn- 
over cartridge including two jeweled styli, 
powerful distortion-free amplifier, heavy duty 
three-speed motor, built-in 45 rpm adapter. An 
earphone attachment with outlets for simul- 
taneous use of six earphones is available. Ear- 
phones are equipped with sponge rubber ear- 
cushions. Price of the record player is $79.95; 
earphone attachment, $39.95—both prices list. 
Columbia Recording Co., 799 Seventh Ave.. 
New York 19. 
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THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 


PROTESTANTISM 


The most complete collection ever assembled of the etchings, 
drawings, lithographs, paintings, maps and photographs depicting 
the 500 year history of Protestantism and related denominations. 





Fear strikes the hearts of those 
caught reading the ''Forbid- 
den Bible" during the Refor- 
maton. From the painting by 
Karl Ooms. 


N October 31, this 
comprehensive vol- 
ume will be pub- 

lished. The complete 
chronological history in 
graphic form of a re- 
ligious concept born in 
tragedy, nurtured by 
martyrs and grown to 
a powerful force influ- 
encing more than 200 mil- 
lion people today. 


Inspiring in its pre- 
sentation, in both docu- 
mented text and illus- 
tration, of the forces of 


good and evil, created by 
the greatest religious reform movement in the history 
of mankind. See with your eyes and mind the men 
whe had no fear. Participate with them in a struggle 
in which an uttered thought could lead to the inquisi- 
tion torture chamber or to flames at the stake. 


1000 Illustrations 
YOU WILL SEE THE MEN and WOMEN 
end THE HISTORICALLY IMPORTANT 
EVENTS THEY INSPIRED 


For example: You will see LUTHER’S public burning 
of the Papal Bull, resulting in his excommunication. 
His bitter debate with ZWINGLI, the Swiss pastor 
whe fought the belief of celibacy. THE DIET OF 
WORMS where LUTHER said to CHARLES V, Em- 
peror of THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE, “I cannot 
revoke anything, nor do I wish to; since to go against 
ones conscience is neither safe nor right. God help 
me. Amen.” See POPE LEO X at the time ST. PETERS 
was being planned and a rare 16th Century map of 
Rome. Johann TETZEL, the Pope’s representative in 
Germany, responsible for the sale of indulgences. Peter 
WALDO, the 12th Century merchant who gave away 
his wealth, translated the Holy Scriptures into French 
and preached the then revolutionary concept of reform. 
Joir John WYCLIFFE, the Oxford professor, in his 
exile from England, his reward for translating the 
Bible into English and objecting to sermons and serv- 
ices in Latin. Visit with John CALVIN and consider 
his enormous influence on Protestant thought. Examine 
reproductions of the pages from his four books, recog- 
nized as the greatest of all Protestant literature. See 
John KNOX, the courageous Scotsman, whose teach- 
ings grew into Presbyterianism. 


PROTESTANTISM in America 


The colorful ‘Suns of Thunder,” circuit riders like 
Peter CARTWRIGHT who preached almost 15,000 
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sermons during 50 years of travel along the new 
frontier. See James MCGREADY and one of his highly 
charged sermons. Participate with him in the services 
that frequently ran beyond one day . . . the start of 
the camp meeting idea. Picture 15,000 people gathered 
in 1801 at Cane Ridge, Kentucky for the largest re- 
ligious camp meeting ever held in the Western Hemi- 
sphere . . . and the problems created by the “Demon 
Rum,” available then at 25¢ a gallon. 


Ride in a covered wagon with Joseph and Hyrum 
SMITH during the Mormon exodus from East to West. 
Family portraits of Brigham YOUNG. Watch Mother 
Ann LEE and her “United Society of Believers in 
Christ’s Second Appearance,” also called the “Shakers.” 
Witness the unity in 1816 of all the major Protestant 
denominations in the formation of the American Bible 
Society. Their almost universal distribution of the 
Book influenced political speechmaking for more than 
100 years. See pictures of hundreds of other vital men 
and events that bring this panoramic story right up 
to the present day. 


By VERGILIUS FERM 


Former President of the American Theological So- 
ciety and editor of The Standard Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligion. 


Partial List of Contents 


Each section accompanied by a complete commentary 
and illustrated with etchings, lithography, maps, 
drawings and paintings. Many never before published. 
Most reproduced directly from original sources. 


Catholicism and Reform 
The Moravian Church 
The English Reformation 
The French Huguenots 
The ae Martyrdom 


The U.S. Reformed Church 

Baptists—Quakers 

Mormons—Adventists 

Methodists—Presbyterians 

The Salvation amy 

The Evangelical Church 

The Church of Christ 

American Lutheran Church 

America’s “Hill Billy” 
Christians 

The Protestant Ecumenical 
Movement 

Christian Scientists 
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1000 illustrations $10 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 
15 East 40th St., Dept. A-26, New York 16, N. Y. 


October 1957 


FOR YOUR 


INFORMATION 





Inquiries concerning the acquisition of indi- 
vidual titles listed in this column should be ad- 
dressed to the issuing agency. 


The usefulness of the film as both an educational 
and inspirational medium for library users and 
librarians can be assumed to be self-evident in 
professional circles in this mid-twentieth century 
era. If we all accept the principle involving the 
use of the picture as an aid to learning, the 
question is how do we apply it and the answer 
is, of course, elementary—you select the films 
or other audio-visual matter which most closely 
meets your special needs and you then procure 
them for the particular occasion you are plan- 
ning. As there is a problem of selectivity in the 
first and availability in the latter, the simplicity 
with which the matter has been so casually dis- 
cussed is deceptive. 

There are many good film informational 
sources and an excellent guide to these is the 
1955 edition of Cecile Starr’s How to Obtain 
and Screen Films for Community Use, published 
by the Film Council of America (614 Davis 
Street, Evanston, Ill.). Special mention is made 
here of one particular source, Bertha Lander’s 
Film Reviews Bulletin (3535 Central St., Kan- 
sas City 11, Kan.), the first issue of which post- 
dates Miss Starr’s work, because its coverage of 
library films is excellent and its full reviews 
make selection so much easier. 

In spite of the fine coverage which is now 
being devoted to the educational film, it is a 
temptation to add a modicum of bibliographical 
data because most sources do not single out 
library subject matter for special attention, nor 
do they usually identify libraries from which 
such films may be obtained on loan. 

The five films chosen for special mention are 
Books in Hand (Sheffield Public Libraries, 
Sheffield, Yorkshire, Eng.), The Carpet Under 
Every Classroom (Marion Hoch, 30 Grace 
Avenue, Great Neck, N.Y.), Planning a School 
Library (Audio Visual Department of Reming- 
ton Rand), Books for Ali (Audio Visual Center, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N.Y.), Winged 
Bequest (Edward Feil Productions, 1514 Prospect 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio), and the Transvaal 
Provincial Library’s Books for All (Pretoria, 
Union of South Africa). 

The first is a British film in color which was 


David K. Easto 


produced by the Sheffield City Libraries. It pre 
sents a complete picture of the English public + 
brary in action and is mentioned for the seccmd 
time in this column because, to this writes 
knowledge, there is no better single reference 97 
which American librarians can appreciate ti= 
progress which our British friends are makinaz 
in bringing the advantages of the library to all 
classes and age groups in the population. 

The Carpet Under Every Classroom and Picr- 
ning a School Library are advantageously com- 
pared as they deal with the same type of E- 
brary. The former is outstanding because -t 
demonstrates just what part the school librariem. 
with her tools and functional training, can pkey 
in the learning process of the student. On the 
other hand, the Remington Rand film is largely 
devoted to planning the library and to the im 
stallations that make it an essential adjunct e 
the classroom. The fact that it portrays tis 
service in a live library setting attributes + 
its effectiveness. 

Books for All is the story of a regional library 
system in action in New York State. It is done ca 
a grand scale with excellent technical effects. 
The quality of service portrayed is high and for 
that reason it may seem to be out of reach of 
organizations where services have to be based 
on a more limited budget. However, it focws=s 
on goals which the federal Library Services Act 
should bring within range in all sections of tae 
country. The second production entitled Pants 
for All tells the story of regional library ser~ire 
in the Transvaal. It takes the viewer on the regu- 
lar bookmobile route to book depots in resident al 
communities, farming estates and factories. Et is 
a film of library users in action rather than ome 
of methods and mechanics of service. 

The film Winged Bequest, which was 7- 
duced in 1955, is a film of library services to 
shut-ins at home and in hospitals and insticu- 
tions. It is both a testimonial to the great aned 
which this special branch of the profession cen 
render and is a methodical exposition of what 
is involved in service in these fields. 

The cost of films is such that being able to 
obtain them on loan is extremely importam. It 
would seem to be propitious, therefore, to re- 
mind librarians of the service of their respect-ve 
library agencies. When a film is not availaole 
from this agency the prints of the Headquarters 
Library may be borrowed. 
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They are the result of years of working to- 
gether on mutual problems and mutual con- 
cerns, of learning to know and respect the 
program of other organizations at the same 
time they learn to know ours. And so we get 
Operation Library, the National Book Commit- 
tee, National Library Week—concrete benefits 
for ALA as well as opportunities for profes- 
sional growth for those members who main- 
tain this liaison. Time and talent and hard 
work have gone into ALA’s cooperation with 
other organizations. Results over a long period 
of time indicate that it has paid off. 


POSTER CONTEST ANNOUNCED 


Conservation of books is the theme of a poster 
contest announced for school children by the 
New Method Book Bindery, Inc. The contest 
is open to any school child in Grades 1 
through 6 and the library and the child will 
share in prizes. Entries will be made in the 
name of the school. Further information may 
be had by writing to New Method Book 
Bindery, Inc., Jacksonville, Ill. Judges will be 
Harve Stein, Mary C. Austin, Priscilla Peck- 
ham, Virginia Haviland, Mrs. Alice B. How- 
ard. The contest opens Oct. 10; all entries must 
be postmarked by Dec. 10, 1957. 


Try BIBLIO-PACS!—The NEW Time and Money Savers! 


BIBLIO-PACS in selections of 25 consist of the "best" titles of each month 
fully processed and catalogued for immediate shelving. 


Write: 
The SCOFIELD CO., 1767-A East 2nd St., Scotch Plains, New Jersey 


Wholesalers of Custom Processed and Catalogued Books. 


Offering a Library Binding Service That You Can Depend Upon 
Bindings built to the Quality and Standard that you want. 


DEDICATED 
To the conservation of your valued materials. 


Wait for the man from your 


UNITED LIBRARY BINDERY 
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LSA PLANS AND ALLOTMENTS 


Forty-seven state and territorial plans for 
rural public library development in fiscal 1958 
had been submitted to the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education by the end of August. Com- 
bined State-Local-Federal funds in these 47 
programs and budgets totaled $11,224,240. In 
the month of August, federal allotments under 
the Library Services Act were paid to forty 
states and territories. 


State library agencies have been informed 
that the $5,000,000 appropriation for fiscal 
1958 has been apportioned into two parts. 
The first payments to the states are limited 
to not more than 50 percent of their total 
allotment, The balance of the allotment for 
which each state qualifies will be available for 
payment in the last half of the fiscal year 
beginning January 1, 1958. 
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(Free for All—continued from p. 655) 
this campaign and will not be placed in an awk- 
ward situation by this institution should the 
matter be raised in their own localities. 
RALPH A. ULVELING, director 
Detroit Public Library 


Emergency~~Help Wanted! 

The Rogers Free Public Library on Hope Street 
in Bristol, Rhode Island, was greatly damaged 
by fire July 27. 

The trustees hope to be able to restore the 
80-year-old building and the entire town is ac- 
tivated, waiting for insurance reports, clean-up 
of debris, and check-up of library contents be- 
fore proceeding with renovation. Duplicate ma- 
terial will be deeply appreciated, and should. be 
addressed to Miss Esther Osterberg, librarian, 
Rogers Free Public Library, Hope Street, Bristol, 
Rhode Island. 

Grace M. Suerwoop, librarian 
Rhode Island State Library 


National Library Week 

It is indeed encouraging to this ex-librarian to 

read in the July-August ALA Bulletin that at 

long last a group of intelligent, forward-looking 

persons is planning a National Library Week. 
HELEN SEYMOUR FARRINGTON KISTER 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Guide to Library Equipment and Supplies 
I have been very much interested in the Guide to 
Library Equipment and Supplies which you in- 
cluded in your July-August 1957 issue. It has oc- 
curred to me that a reprint of this guide would 
be very valuable to us, and I would like to in- 
quire regarding the availability of a reprint and 
Its price. 
LAURENCE E. Tomutnson, librarian 
Lewis and Clark College Library 


If there is sufficient demand, the “Guide to Li- 


brary Equipment and Supplies” can be reprinted. 
—ED. 


(National Library Week—continued from p. 673) 


3.. Offer opportunities for librarians to work 
more closely with newspaper, magazine, 
and advertising executives in broadening 
the use of printed materials. 

4. Attract wider public attention to library 
services through features in national mass 
media. 

5. Promote prestige for reading itself by 
showing the vital role libraries can play 
in: the fun of reading aloud in the family; 
the rewards of reading as a leisure-time 
activity; the contribution of reading to 
career advancement. 


Among the areas in librarianship on which 
emphasis is to be placed will be obtaining 
community attention and acceptance of the 
new standards recently published by the ALA, 
Public Library Services; dramatizing the ad- 
vantages of careers in librarianship for the 
“right” young men and women; making 
known the opportunities for increasing li- 
brary services, especially in rural areas, 
through the Library Services Act. 

Harold Guinzburg, president of the Viking 
Press, is chairman of the steering committee 
for National Library Week. Vice-chairmen 
are David H. Clift, executive secretary, Ameri- 
can Library Association, and Theodore Wal- 
ler, vice president, school and library division, 
Grolier Society. Other members are Douglas 
M. Black, president, Doubleday & Company; 
Ward Cheney, secretary-treasurer, National 
Book Committee; Marchette Chute, biogra- 
pher; Louis G. Cowan, vice president, Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System; John Fischer, edi- 
tor, Harper’s Magazine; William I. Nichols, 
editor and publisher, This Week Magazine; 
and Norman H. Strouse, president, J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 
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The Standing Order Plan 
For A.L.A. Publications 


PERHAPS you've been putting it off, perhaps you’ve felt that your 
library couldn’t afford it. But let’s face up to the facts: the Standing 
Order Plan is the simplest, most efficient and economical means of securing 
the books you need to help your library do its best job... books that, one 
way or another, sooner or later, you'll be buying anyway. You can place 
a Standing Order for ALA books in any one of 10 categories based on 
subject and price. When a new book in your category is published it is 
shipped to you automatically, before any other orders for the book are 
filled. And as a Standing Order Subscriber, you receive a discount of 10% 
on all books shipped on your Standing Order—the only library discount 
ALA offers from its low net prices. Remember . . . the cost of placing an 
individual order for a new book is often as much as the cost of the book 
itself. Why should you absorb this cost~which could be channeled into 
buying more books—when a single Standing Order can bring you all the 
new ALA books you need? 


Note these important 
advantages—— 


* You order in your category of interest and price 


* You get automatic shipment of the new books 
in your category, on a single order 


* Your Standing Order receives priority over all 
other orders 


* You receive a 10% discount on books shipped 
on Standing Order 


* You may cancel your Standing Order at any 
time 


For complete details on the ALA Standing Order Plan, 
write today to the Publishing Department Sales Manager .. . 


American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street Chicago 11, Illinois 
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LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others ‘have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT *iS.6n BOOKS 
Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 


our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others. in the book field, 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


„We report quickly at lowest prices. 

í No charge. No obligation. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

| {17 West 48th Street, Dept. L. New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please retor your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot su np ply, 

BUY OOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS, 





American History 
Atlas A48 


By Edgar B. Wesley, Ph.D. 
Size xli” 


Treats social, economic, 
human, political, and 
> = 4 military factors of his- 
z | tory. Texoprint board 
} | covers, 


fi, 
$ Pa . 
et A 
= a ae we 
: sr fs D * 
. Ss . ~~ “A 14 Price, postpaid ... 
at he w ~ 5 “Ww ‘= 
a ee S| 
pue "Davo Garner Conmativ ; 
au 


Our UNITED STATES ++: | 


dis didiri fu MAPS 


$3.25 


Write for circular 
H23AL 


= „7“ | DENOYER-GEPPERT 
= : COMPANY 
_ | 5235 Ravenswood Avenue 
; Chicago 40, Hlinois 


pas 


LIBRARIANS 
TOUR of EUROPE 


Visit famous Libraries and Archives in France, 
England, Holland, Germany and Italy. Special 
introductions. 21 days. Departures every day, 


See your local Travel 
Agent for details or write . 


THOS. S. DUFFY 


TRAVEL CO, 
Hotel Onondaga Bldg. 
Syracuse, New York 





Ceci 


FREE SLIDEFILMS 


The Free Slidefilms (filmstrips). you need to enliven, 
vitalize, and enrich textbook teaching are listed in 
the New, 1957 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE 
SLIDEFILMS 
Authoritative—Comprehensive 
Easy-to-Use 
Available for $5.00 on 30-day approval 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept. ALA 


Randolph, Wisconsin 
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FOR SALE 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES are one of 
our specialties. Foreign books and periodicals 
current and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 
352, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of many 
great libraries, Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 
Established 1889. Largest and best selection any- 
where. We also welcome your lists of Duplicates 
for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials 
Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3, N.Y. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit.; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; La- 
mont; Speech; etc... .) Want lists invited. 23 
East 4th Street, N.Y. 3. 

FREE FOR TRANSPORTATION COST. 
U. S. Patent Office. Specifications and drawings. 
May 30, 187]-Dec. 1911. Few volumes missing 
and some in bad condition. Write Director, Day- 
ton and Montgomery Co. Public Library, Dayton 
2, Ohio. 


WANTED TO BUY 


OLD COLLECTIONS—accumulations of post 
cards. Chas. Dargue, Kittanning, Pa. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public and technical libraries, etc. CRU- 
SADE, largest magazine of educational oppor- 
tunities also contains Administrative positions, 
Summer Jobs, Graduate Awards and Student 
Aid. No fees. Apply direct. Highly recommended 
since 1952. Members’ qualifications, school and 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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library vacancies listed FREE. This is an impor- 
tant publication for you and your library. 1 
issue, $1.00; 12 issues, yearly, $5.00. 

NEW GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORY. 
First compilation of Graduate Awards ever pre- 
pared for librarians and educators to subsidize 
the continuation of their education in over 320 
Universities, 42 States and 31 Foreign Countries. 
(Stipends $200-$10,000) Complete and specific 
information. Pre-publication price before Nov. 
15, 1957, $1.50. Regular price after Nov. 15, 
1957, $2.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL Box 99, 
Greenpt. Sta., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 


east 


OPENING for school or children’s librarian to 
run elementary school library. Grade schools 
run by public library. 9 in this department. No 
cataloging required. Pension, social security. 
Community on Long Island Sound, 50 minutes 
by train from New York City. Write Librarian, 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER, some Reference 
work. Male, M.S. or B.S. in L.S. from an ac- 
credited school. Starting salary $4500 to $4800 
depending on experience. Liberal fringe benefits 
and month’s vacation. Position open Sept. or 
Oct. 1957. Two other positions open when new 
building is completed next summer. Apply, Li- 
brarian, Colgate Univ. Library, Hamilton, N.Y. 

LIBRARIAN: Single woman, to manage and 
maintain a small special research library in fuel 
technology and industry. Some science desirable. 
Opportunity for interesting reference work, ab- 
stracting, and writing. Librarian will have as 
an assistant a qualifed graduate of a library 
school. Downtown Boston; 3644 hour week, 
fringe benefits. Salary commensurate with train- 
ing and experience. Send profile and full par- 
ticulars to H. O. McIntosh, Room 807, Eastern 
Gas & Fuel Associates, 250 Stuart Street, Boston 
16, Mass. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN to supervise Irondequoit 
Library Association’s three branches, affiliated 
with Monroe County Library System. In Roches- 
ter, N.Y. suburb on Lake Ontario, with 51,000 
population, near Finger Lakes. Opportunity to 
advance 10-year-old town library program with 
aid of enthusiastic volunteers. Three years’ ex- 
perience after library degree required. Starting 
salary $4800. New library building in planning 
stage. Address inquiries to Donald Robinson, 
president, Irondequoit Library Assn., Titus 
Avenue and Cooper Road, Rochester 17, N.Y. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSULTANT: to assist 
in the establishment of programs to expand re- 
sources and services for rural people, become 
a part of a well established and rapidly expand- 
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ing state-wide library establishment. Requires 
Library School degree, five years successful ex- 
perience in public library work. Driver’s license 
required because of extensive travel. A minimum 
of over-night trips will be necessary. Salary 
range $5180-$6300; 3744 hour week, 3 weeks 
vacation, 3 weeks sick leave, retirement and 
Social Security, health insurance. Position open 
September Ist. Apply: New Hampshire State 
Library, Concord, N.H. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian for medium size pub- 
lic library. Beginning salary $5200, with 6 
annual increments of $175; 5-day week, sick 
leave, 4 weeks vacation. New York State Retire- 
ment. Applicant must have 5th year Library 
School degree. Congenial staff; good working 
conditions. 21 miles from New York City. Write, 
giving full details: W. K. Harrison, II, Library 
Director, Rockville Centre Public Library, Rock- 
ville Centre, N.Y. 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR BLS—Excellent 
10,000 volume new library needs enthusiastic 
help. $4500 to $5000. Ten miles from N.Y.C. 
Mrs. H. L. Hargest, Maywood, N.J. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for medium-sized 
college library—library degree required. 5 day 
week, 4 weeks vacation. Write: Librarian, Colby 
College Library, Waterville, Me. 

ADULT DEPARTMENT HEAD, Osterhout 
Free Library, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Requirements: 
College and library degrees, and at least two 
years of suitable experience. Salary range: | 
$4920-$5820. Duties: Supervise adult and young | 
people’s service desks, select and service circulat- | 
ing materials, help at circulation desk in emer- 
gencies, Staff includes Young People’s Librarian 
and Clerical Supervisor of Circulation Desk. Five 
day week, four weeks vacation, two weeks sick 
leave with generous policy for accumulated 
leave. Blue Cross, Blue Shield, Library contribut- 
ing member of ALA retirement plan (voluntary), 
Social Security. Apply to Elizabeth Hesser, Li- 
brarian. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian. New position to di- 
rect and develop juvenile services in public li- 
brary serving area of 30,000 population. Strong 
citizen interest; newly consolidated largest 
school district in State; opportunity for advance- 
ment. Beginning salary $4000 with five incre- 
ments. State retirement system and Social Secur- 
ity. L.S. degree or acceptable completion plan 
required. Write Charles S. Underhill, Director, 
Corning (N.Y.) Public Library. 


southeast 


BEAUTIFUL Fairfax County. A rapidly ex- 
panding public library system in Washington 
metropolitan area. Liberal benefits: up to 40 
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working days of vacation; up to 60 working days 
sick leave; Social Security plus liberal supple- 
mental retirement program; 40-hour week; part- 
payment of hospitalization insurance. Librarian 
{—$3530-$4030 (3 positions.) Fifth year library 
school degree from accredited library school. 
Librarian H-—-$4660-$5160 Supervisor of Chil- 
dren’s Work. Fifth year degree from accredited 


library school and applicable experience. For ' 


additional information and application write: 
Mrs. Mary K. McCulloch, Director, Fairfax 
county Public Library, 103 Court House Drive, 
Fairfax, Va. 

REFERENCE Department Head wanted in 
progressive Southern Public Library. Salary 
range $4896-$5616. Openings also for Senior Li- 
orarian—$4260-$4896; and Junior Librarian— 
53900-$4464. 3644 hour, 5 day week; 4 weeks va- 
sation; 12 days sick leave, accumulative to 96 
lays; 9 paid holidays; group hospitalization; ex- 
sellent retirement plan. Apply to Civil Service 
commission, Room 203, City Hall Annex, Nor- 
‘olk 10, Va. No written examination. 

MOBILE, (Ala.) Public Library has the fol- 
owing positions available October 1, 1957: Li- 
rary Grade Two, Head of Extension Depart- 
nent, Salary $4200-$4800, depending upon ex- 
yerience; Library Grade One, Reference Li- 
yarian, Salary $3600-$4260; Librarian Grade 
Jne Youth Librarian, salary $3600-$4260. The 
asual perquisites to professional staff. 

MIAMI BEACH PUBLIC LIBRARY accept- 
ng applications for: Associate Librarian; age 
30-55; graduate degree L.S. and 5 yrs. exp. 
Salary $5064-$6576. Library Assistant II; age 
25-55; L.S. degree and 5 yrs; exp. Salary $4164- 
5412. Library Assistant I; age 21-55; L.S. de- 
zree or 8 yrs. exp. Salary $3648-$4740. Unas- 
sembled civil service examinations for above. For 
further information and application blanks write 
Personnel Division, City Hall, City of Miami 
Beach. Closing date for Associate is October 31, 
1957; others open indefinitely. 

HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA in the ex- 
panding Upper Ohio River Valley needs two pro- 
fessional assistants in its Public Library Sys- 
em. Library growing like the valley—use and 
isers more than doubled in 5 years and still 
slimbing. Reference and General Assistant posi- 
ions open. Promotions to Reference head or 
Associate Librarian possible in next two years. 
Salary $4300 to start. Apply to Omar A. Bacon, 
dead Librarian, Public Library, Huntington, 
W.Va. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA invites your at- 
‘tention to the following vacancies in its public 
library: Head of Children’s Services, $4368 to 
$4848 depending on qualifications and experi- 


ence; Assistant Head of Circulation, $4032 to 
$4512 depending on qualifications and experi- 
ence, L.S. degree and 4 years experience re- 
quired; Cataloging Assistant, $3708 to $4188 de- 
pending on qualifications and experience, L.S. 
degree and 2 years experience required; Junior 
Librarian to be assigned to Children’s Depart- 
ment or Circulation Department, $3600 to $3840 
depending on qualifications, no previous experi- 
ence required. Opportunities for advancement, 


pension program, 3 weeks vacation may be taken 


in whole or in partial leaves throughout year 
after completing one year, generous sick leave 
allowance. A thriving community of 230,000, 
beautiful suburbs, close to one of world’s finest 
beaches. Library improvement and expansion 
program receiving widespread support. Address 
inquiries and applications to W. R. Henderson, 
Associate Librarian, Public Library, 101 East 
Adams St., Jacksonville, Fla. Please state age, 
education, experience. In application, include 
references and recent photograph. 

midwest 


COME to historic Wisconsin and a rapidly grow- 
ing city. Openings for a branch librarian in a 
residential area. Salary range, $4200 to $4920; 
Head of Circulation and Reference in Main Li- 
brary, $4500-$5220; Assistant to the Reference 
and Circulation, $4020-$4740. 5 day, 39 hour 
week, 4 weeks vacation, Social Security, retire- 
ment, sick leave, hospitalization. Apply to Head 
Librarian, Kellog Public Library, Green Bay, 
Wis. 

REFERENCE Assistant for growing modern 
library; training required; salary schedule, 
range $3840-$5220; vacation two-four weeks; 
municipal retirement, social security, and Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield plan; sick leave. Apply— 
Librarian, Public Library, Appleton, Wis. 

FLINT Public Library—Unusual, exciting op- 
portunity to work in an alert community under 
ideal conditions. New, modern, air-conditioned, 
main library building under construction, ready 
summer 1958. Rapidly expanding city of 200,000. 
Extensive adult education program. Community 
schools. New library will be part of a new edu- 
cational-cultural center, including 2 museums, 
planetarium (under construction), auditorium, 
art institute (under construction), little theater 
(under construction), junior college (in opera- 
tion) and branch of University of Michigan (in 
operation.) Wide range of professional positions 
will be available in months immediately ahead 
to meet needs of expanding staff, new services. 
Positions now available: Chief, Business and 
Technology Department; Chief, Art and Music 
Department. Each position: Under 45. With 
bachelor’s and L.S. degrees. Beginning salary 
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$6000 to $6910 depending on experience and 
background; annual increments to approxi- 
mately $7935; allowance for additional graduate- 
level training. Available October 1. To organize 
and staff department, prepare for extended serv- 
ice when library moves into new building. Branch 
Assistants, Circulation Assistants. Under 45. L.S. 
degree. Beginning salary $4620 to $5770 depend- 
ing on experience; annual increments to $7215; 
allowance for additional graduate-level training. 
Available now. Branch assistant will be in charge 
of a school-housed public library branch. School 
is a new community school. Good promotional] 
opportunities, All positions: 4 weeks vacation, 
5-day week, sick leave, Social Security and good 
retirement plan. Two hours’ driving to Detroit, 
4 hours to Michigan’s beautiful Upper Peninsula. 
Apply Personnel Office, Flint Public Library, 
Flint, Mich. 

REFERENCE Librarian, Cataloger, Bookmo- 
bile Librarian or Driver—Librarian for a rapidly 
growing and expanding public’ library just 45 
minutes from the Chicago loop. Sick leave, 4 
weeks’ vacation, pension plan. Salary open. 
Apply: Mary Radmacher, Skokie Public Library, 
Skokie, HI. 

CHILDREN’S and School Librarians for ex- 
panding program. Require B.A. and L.S. degree. 
Prefer major in elementary education for school 
position. Beginning salary $4100-$5000. Excel- 
lent pension plan for both Public Library and 
school positions. Reply: Mrs. Harriette H. Crum- 
mer, 1703 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Il. 

THE LIBRARY in an industrial city of 
105,000 needs an enterprising librarian to take 
charge of its Business and Science Room. An 
excellent opportunity for a professional librarian 
to help build an outstanding book collection and 
community program in this Important area of 
service, Library degree required; experience 
and/or background desirable; salary scale $4500 
to $5100; sick leave; state retirement; 4 weeks 
vacation. Will consider male or female. Apply: 
Librarian, Rockford Public Library, Rockford, 
HL 

DOCUMENTS Cataloger. Experience in cata- 
loging U.S. documents. Library School degree 
plus two to three years cataloging experience. 
Languages helpful. Five day week, pension, so- 
cial security, life insurance, hospitalization, one 
month’s vacation. Salary range $4897 to $5692. 
Apply to Kathleen B. Stebbins, Personnel Direc- 
tor, Detroit Public Library, 5201 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit 2, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, County Library in 
Southeast Missouri, serving 45,000 population. 
System includes Headquarters library, three 
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branches and bookmobile. Excellent administra- 
tive opportunity for professional librarian with 
general library experience. Beginning salary: 
$5200-$5600, depending on experience and quali- 
fication. Month vacation, sick leave, social se- 
curity, travel expenses. Apply: Dunklin County 
Library, Kennett, Mo. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, Public Library, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. Salary open dependent upon qualifi- 
cations, but minimum $5700. Participation in the 
excellent library retirement system of Ohio. Re- 
quired are a library school degree, appropriate 
experience, ability to work with others, imagina- 
tion, organizing ability and capacity for hard 
work. 90,000 volumes. Fine community with 
historical background, for family living; was 
first capital of Ohio. Write Paul M. Hertenstein, 
10 Foulke Block, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

CATALOGER, city library system, 1957 book 
budget $12,000. Salary $4511-$5135, starting rate 
higher for prof. experience. Very congenial staff; 
city in a fast-growing area; opportunity to help 
plan cataloging and processing dept. for a new 
Main Library building to be built probably 1958. 
Apply to: Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, 
Pontiac City Library, 47 Wiliams St., Pontiac, 
Mich. 

A NEW LIBRARY in a Chicago suburb needs 
professional staff for the following positions: 

Cataloger 

Adult Services 

Children’s Librarian 
Salary above average but dependent on qualifi- 
cations and experience. Retirement and Blue 
Cross. Apply: Charlotte D. Bryan, Librarian, 
Glenview Public Library, Glenview, II. 

AMERICAN HISTORY CATALOGER. Li- 
brary school graduate with training and/or ex- 
perience in cataloging books, manuscripts and | 
archives for the Burton Historical Collection of 
Michigan history. French helpful. Pension, So- 
cial Security, Life Insurance, Sick Leave, Hos- 
pitalization. One month vacation, 5 day, 3614 
hour week. Stimulating work in excellent li- 
brary system. Salary: $4897-$5692. Apply: Per- 
sonnel Department, Detroit Public Library, 5201 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2, Mich. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN for long-established, 
active branch, Oak Park Public Library. Excel- 
lent opportunity to continue leadership in li- 
brary with outstanding record of community 
service. Require L.S. degree, appropriate public 
library experience, genuine interest in people 
and a very special interest in children. Salary 
range, $4600-$5380, month vacation, usual bene- 
fits. Apply, Lester L. Stoffel, Public Library, 834 
Lake St., Oak Park, H. 
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CATALOGER, who will also serve half time as 
Reader’s Assistant, in a public library in. uni- 
versity town just 45 minutes from downtown 
Chicago. L.S. degree required. Sick leave, 4 
weeks vacation, excellent municipal pension plan. 
Salary $4300 up. Write Librarian, Evanston Pub- 
lic Library, Evanston, Ill. 

LIBRARIAN for public library in a town of 
36,000. Library degree and four years experi- 
ence. Woman. An opportunity to show ability 
in an older library with many stimulating 
changes ahead. $6000 salary. Generous vacation 
and sick leave. Municipal pension. Social se- 
curity. Group hospitalization and life insurance 
available. Apply to Leila B. Wilcox, Public Li- 
brary, Port Huron, Mich. 

FINE ARTS LIBRARIAN for Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts serving museum staff specialists 
rather than general public. $4555 to $4891 per 
year. Liberal vacation, sick leave policies, Blue 
Cross, pension plan, Civil Service status. L.S. 
degree required. Age limits 20-30. Apply: Ralph 
Mueller, 612 City-County Bldg., Detroit 26, 
Mich. 

LIBRARIAN I (Reference Assistant) for 
suburban community of 130,000. Must have 
B.L.S. degree and be between ages 20 and 35. 
Salary range $4571 to $5540 per yr. Write for 
bulletin and application to Department of Per- 
sonnel, City Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 

LIBRARIAN II (Branch Librarian) for sub- 
urban community of 130,000. Must have B.L.S. 
degree and professional experience. Age limits 
25 to 40. Salary range $4932 to $6142. Upward 
adjustment in beginning rate dependent upon 
experience and training. Write for bulletin and 
application to Department of Personnel, City 
Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 

LIBRARIAN for new, attractive, well-planned 
library. Pleasant community of 15,000 people, 
15 miles directly west of Chicago Loop. Building 
to be ready Jan. ’58. Please write Mr. Thomas 
Harvey, 1926 Suffolk, Westchester, Ill., giving 
qualifications and references. 














southwest 


CHALLENGING Position for Librarian apply- 
ing immediately; must be fully qualified profes- 
sionally, experienced and interested in position 
of Director of large public library in the South- 
west. B 141 

LOOKING FOR A SUNNY, DRY CLIMATE? 
Come to Phoenix, Ariz. Work in a new, beauti- 
ful library building. Opening for alert library 
graduate in the Circulation Division. Salary $315 
to $400 per month, vacation, sick leave and re- 
tirement benefits. Apply to Leroy J. Brenne- 


man, Personnel Director, Personnel Department, 
City Hall, Phoenix, Ariz., by October 15, 1957. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. To take charge of 
Children’s Department in modern public library 
building, city of about 40,000. Will have full 
time assistant and three student assistants. Will 
also have charge of bookmobile giving service to 
school areas with a professional bookmobile li- 
brarian and driver. Person with correct quali- 
fications would receive $3960 per year in a range 
designed to advance to $4332 per year in two 
years. Apply, Librarian, Hutchinson Publie Li- 
brary, Hutchinson, Kan. 

TECHNICAL LIBRARIANS. Les Alamos Sci- 
entific Laboratory has openings for department 
and assistant department heads in acquisitions, 
cataloging and reference work. A library degree, 
preferably with a science background, or a de- 
gree in science or technology with pertinent 
bibliographic experience required. Excellent 
salary structure. Delightful year-round climate. 
24 days annual vacation. Moving: expenses paid. 
Send résumé to Recruiting Department, Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory, University of Cali- 
fornia, P.O. Box 1663, Los Alamos, New Mexico. 


mountain plains 


WANTED—Reference Librarian for public li- 
brary in town of 65,000. Salary $3,972-$4,500. 
One year degree from accredited Library School 
required. No experience necessary. Good pen- 
sion and insurance program. Write to Lora 
Crouch, Librarian, Sioux Falls Public Library, 
Sioux Falls, S.D., or the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, City Hall. 

pacific northwest 


CHILDREN’S and Rural School Librarian. To 
serve as children’s librarian in central library. 
Supervise book collection for rural schools. Abil- 
ity to drive. L.S. degree required. 40 hour week, 
one month vacation, sick leave and retirement. 
Beginning salary $4200. Apply: Chairman, Li- 
brary Board of Trustees, Umatilla County Li- 
brary, Pendleton, Ore. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for engineering 
college in the Northwest, to participate in all 
college library activities, including cataloging, 
documents, serials, reference work. Library sci- 
ence degree required. Salary open. Month’s va- 
cation, retirement system. B 142 

IDAHO FALLS, Idaho needs Librarian. Sal- 
ary $4560-$4800 depending on qualifications and 
experience. 40 hour week, 26 days vacation, 
sick leave, social security, Blue Cross. 46,000 
volume library serving progressive community 
of 26,500; Headquarters for Atomic Energy 
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Commission, National Reactor Testing Station. 
Apply to Lynn Crandall, President, Board of 
Trustees, Box 697, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


far wesi 


ATTRACTIVE opening: Male or female with 
A.B. and Library Science degree. Work includes 
Reference and Young Adult service and some 
combination of AV Programing and Publicity 
for residential non-civil service city. State Re- 
tirement. $4224-$5076. Apply: Public Library, 
South Pasadena, Calif. 

WE are looking for two top-notch librarians 
who want challenging positions offering a real 
future: one to supervise ordering, cataloging 
and processing, the other to direct an ambitious 
program in the field of audio-visual materials. 
Salary for both $5046-$5916, three weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, retirement and other benefits. 
Rapidly expanding library system in progressive 
community which offers the best in Southern 
California living. Looking forward to new cen- 
tral library building and additional branches. 
Apply Raymond M. Holt, Librarian, Pomona 
Public Library, 380 North Main Street, Pomona, 
Calif. 

SANTA BARBARA College Library has im- 
mediate openings for one Acquisitions and one 
Reference Assistant. Expanding liberal arts col- 
lege in attractive setting overlooking Pacific. 
Beautiful and culturally stimulating community. 
Both beginning position. Salary $4512 with an- 
nual 5% increases for satisfactory service to 
$0496. Forty-hour week, 5 weeks paid vacation, 
liberal sick leave. L.S. degree required. Address: 
Librarian, University of California, Santa 
Barbara College, Goleta, Calif. Give full particu- 
lars of education and experience and send recent 
photograph. 

MONTEREY COUNTY LIBRARY, Calif. 
Position open as Supervisor of Technical Proc- 
esses, to administer centralized cataloging sys- 
tem, using new card duplicating procedure. 
Salary $4560-$5640, six month increment; 3 
weeks’ vacation, sick leave; state retirement. 
Famous recreational area; near San Francisco. 
Apply: Mrs. Lois Koolwyk, Librarian, Mon- 
terey County Library, Salinas, Calif. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for University Re- 
search Library. Salary $4512. Interested appli- 
cants please respond to W. Roy Holleman, Li- 
brarian, Scripps Institution of Oceanography Li- 
brary, University of California, La Jolla, Calif. 

ASSISTANT CITY LIBRARIAN in cultural 
City of Berkeley. Masters degree from ac- 
credited library school plus 3 years admin. 
exp. Salary $505-$613 depending on qualifica- 
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tions. Apply by Nov. 1, to City Hall, Rm. 19, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


canada 
REFERENCE ASSISTANT Social Sciences 


Division, Vancouver Public Library, preferably 
with experience and subject knowledge in the 
field covered. Library School degree required. 
Salary range $283-$395 per month. Beginning 
salary according to qualifications and experience. 
374% hour, 5 day week; 1 month vacation; pen- 
sion, sick leave and other benefits; new Central 
Library, expanding system, temperate climate. 
Required October 1, 1957. Apply: Marjorie B. 
Sing, Personnel Officer, Vancouver Public Li- 
brary, 401 Main Street, Vancouver 4, B.C., 
Canada. 

territories 


LIBRARIAN IV—~Salary $416-$479 per month. 
Qualification requirements: Three years of pro- 
gressively responsible technical library work 
experience, of which one year shall have been 
in a supervisory capacity, and graduation from 
a college or university of recognized standing 
including or supplemented by one year of study 
in an accredited library school. Apply: Mr. 
Norman Sharpless, Recruiting and Examining 
Supervisor, Department of Civil Service, 825 
Mililani Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 

WANTED—Cataloger with at least three 
years of large Public Library cataloging ex- 
perience for first Assistant’s job. Salary $4572 
to $5316, depending upon experience. Staff of 5 
professionals, opportunity for advancement. Also, 
Loan Desk Supervisor, with at least two years 
of public library experience. Salary $4176 to 
$4920, depending upon experience. Interesting 
jobs, congenial inter-racial staff, high profes- 
sional standards, Preference given to applicants 
under 40, Accredited Library School gradua- 
tion. U. S. Citizenship required. Enclose snap- 
shot or photo when applying. Library of Hawaii. 
Honolulu 13. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


LIBRARIAN, 47, male, M.S.L.S. Columbia. Ex- 
perienced. $5000. plus. Boston or Southern New 
England. B 6]-W 

WOMAN, B.S. with certificate in library sci- 
ence, Western Reserve University, and member 
of 1954 and 1957 Institute for Genealogical Re- 
search, American University, wants position in 
genealogy and/or state and local history. East 
preferred. Experience as senior assistant and 
branch librarian in large city library and as 
chief librarian in small public and junior college 


library. B 70-W 
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Behind the words of the 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


the priceless authority of the world’s greatest minds! 


Yet the cost per word is far less than 
you pay for any other encyclopaedia 


Would you pay Britannica’s 41 Nobel Prize 
winning contributors more than you’d pay the 
other 5,632 authorities? 


As an educator you would not attempt to put 
a price tag on knowledge. Yet, because of the 
school budget, you do find yourself weighing 
costs—even for an educational tool as impor- 
tant as an encyclopaedia. 


So we thought you’d like to know that your 
recommendation of “The Reference Standard 
of the World” is justified on the basis of dol- 
lars as well as sense. To achieve its complete 
coverage, Encyclopaedia Britannica uses 38 
million words—more than any other encyclo- 
paedia published in this country. 


One of our researchers computed that Britan- 
nica costs $5.26 per million words while the 
other recognized sets range from $7.43 to $17.50 
per million. 


But we know you'll be more interested in the 
authority of men like those above, and in 
Britannica’s value to you as a teacher. Send 
for free information prepared especially for 
educators. Write to the address below, Room 
71-MC, Educational Department. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
425 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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New and beautiful 


oken Books. 





A 
Ead 


Walt Disney’s 
WORLDS OF NATURE 


300 dazzling color photographs from all 12 of 
Walt Disney’s True-Life Adventure films, plus a 
brilliantly informative text by Rutherford Platt, 
make up this magnificent 168-page “library of 
wildlife.” (Size 8x11) List $6.65; Net $4.99 


COUNTING BOOK. Appealing color illustrations and 
simple little rhymes explain the concept of each of the 
numbers in terms that the smallest child can readily 
understand. (Size 8⁄2 x 11) List $2.25; Net $1.69 


OUR SUN AND THE WORLDS AROUND IT. Lavish 
color pictures of the sun, planets, asteroids and comets 
take young astronomers on a factual adventure through 
space. (Size 81⁄2 x 11) List $2.52; Net $1.89 


SCIENCE. An informative, picture-filled book that an- 
swers the questions all children ask about the world 
around them, and suggests dozens of things to make 
and do. All in brilliant color. List $2.52; Net $1.89 


New Golden Nature Guide: 

ROCKS AND MINERALS. An invaluable guide for 
amateur geologists. 160 pages of striking color pictures, 
informative text, things to do. List $2.50; Net $1.89 


FAVORITE CHRISTMAS CAROLS. Brightly colored 
pictures lend cheer to this collection of 59 Yuletide 
songs, arranged for piano. List $4.00; Net $2.99 


HOAGY CARMICHAEL’S SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 
Charming little melodies on a delightful variety of sub- 
jects — from rockets to riddles — with color pictures and 
lively piano arrangements. List $2.92; Net $2.19 





in GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 
OF AMERICA 


250 color pictures—photographs, paintings, post- 
ers — illustrate the story of America’s history and 
traditions. Text by Rutherford Platt. Adapted 
from American Heritage, the distinguished Maga- 
zine of History. (8x11) List $6.65; Net $4.99 


SONGS WE SING from Rodgers and Hammerstein. 
Words and music for R & H favorites from Oklahoma!, 
The King and I, and other shows; illustrated with gay 
color pictures on every page. List $4.25; Net $3.19 


ARABIAN NIGHTS. Fanciful adventure stories and 
fables from the realm of Scheherazade, retold for chil- 
dren. Illustrated with sumptuous color pictures on all 
100 pages. (Size 10 x 1234) List $5.32; Net $3.99 


BETTY CROCKERB’S COOK BOOK FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. Color illustrations and easy-to-follow 
directions guarantee success with over 100 recipes espe- 
cially selected for children. List $2.52; Net $1.89 


ANIMAL ABC, An alphabetical menagerie from “Alli- 
gator” to “Zebra” to delight beginning readers. Every 
page in sparkling full color. List $2.25; Net $1.69 


These are only a few of the Golden Books — and don’t 
forget the Little Golden Books — now only 83¢ each! 
New titles include Brave Eacie, Circus Boy, SEA- 
SHORES, ABC Arounp THE House, Count to TEN, 
Stop anD Go, Wonpers or Nature —and many, many 
more new as well as over 100 old favorites. 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding, write to 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Educational Division, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19 
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»VEMBER COVER 


ie city of Chicago, with its li- 
ary spotlighted in the down- 
wn area, is a pictorial back- 
ound for the article in which 
il Houle reveals how the pub- 
library can become a better 
3trument of adult education, in- 
sasing its influence on the peo- 
> it serves and helping to build 
better society. See “Strengthen- 
x the Influence of the Public 
brary,” page 765. 


e ALA Bulletin is the official 
irnal of the American Library 
sociation and publishes ma- 
‘ial of general interest to li- 
arians and those interested in 
2 library world. Its authors’ 
inions should be regarded as 
>r own unless ALA endorse- 
mnt is noted. 


‘ceptance of an advertisement 
es not imply endorsement of 
2 product by the American Li- 
ary Association. 


te ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
xed in Education Index and 
brary Literature. A microfilm 
ition is available from Univer- 


y Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 
A. L. Remley 
Pat Woolway 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO 11, IEL. 
Washington Office: Hotel Congressional, Washington 3, D.C. 


ARTICLES 


745 The Rise of Educated Talent, John W. Gardner 

751 Materials, Ideas, Areas of Action for National Library 
Week, Len Arnold 

756 Operation Library, Mrs. Merlin M. Moore 

761 Progress and Prospects Under the Library Services 
Act, Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan 

765 Strengthening the Influence of the Public Library, 
Cyril O. Houle 

773 At a German Library Association Conference, Andrew 
D. Osborn 

777 Buying and Selling Books and Manuscripts 

781 Scheduling and Programing Community Bookmobile 
Service, Abigail H. Harris 

789 Public Relations Plus 

807 Special Exhibits Enliven Book Fair, Alice Bullock 

810 New Metropolitan Hibiya Library in Tokyo 


DEPARTMENTS 


733 Free for All 

736 Editorial 

740 Memo to Members 
785 Washington Report 
793 The A-V Circuit 

795 Adult Services 

796 For Your Information 
799 Public Libraries 

802 6 Years Ago 

803 Overdue Finds 

804 Goods and Gadgets 
811 Classified Advertisements 


EDITOR 
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ASSISTANT EDITOR, ART DIRECTOR 
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Midwinter Meeting: January 28-February 1, 1958, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 





se new — ae 
ease eet ae 
and convenience _ 
in book 
handling 


with 
Globe-Wernicke 
library trucks 


If you really want to improve your book handling operation, Globe-Wernicke Librar 
Trucks are by far the best way. This light-weight, sturdy truck accommodates Globe-Wernicke’s 
standard 36-inch bracket-type shelf which offers you the added convenience of moving shel 


complete with books onto truck or from truck to stack. Look at these superior features: 


Available in 3 harmonious colors - Medium Gray, Sea Green, Copper Tan. 
* Durable metal construction throughout. Offers a life time of service. 
e 5-inch ball bearing casters - two fixed and two swivel for easy handling. 





* Top quality rubber tires for quiet, no-scuff operation. GLOBE-WERNICKE 

e Equipped with six 8-inch nominal depth shelves. : 

e Overall sizes: 40” long; 4114” high; 1634” wide; shipping weight 130 lbs. Cincinnati 12, Ohio 

ORDER TODAY - $70.00 F.0.B. CINCINNATI Globe-Wernicke makes business a pleasure 
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LETTERS 
_ FROM OUR 


FREE FOR ALL READERS 





Role of ALA Council 


In the furor of definition of divisional respon- 
sibilities, the membership of ALA has failed 
to act on another equally significant develop- 
ment in the new ALA Constitution. This is the 
necessary implementation of the role of the 
ALA Council as “the governing body of the 
Association” which is to “determine all policies 
of the Association.” 

The determination of policies is a demanding 
job that cannot be performed satisfactorily under 
the present pattern of working procedure which 
Council follows: sessions so brief that limited 
discussion does not allow for real exploration 
of issues; all Council sessions conducted in a 
vast (and largely empty) arena where the 150 
or 200 Council members are swallowed in space, 
and where the public address system places a 
barrier of rigid formality between Council mem- 
bers in discussion. 

To overcome the frigidity of formal pronounce- 
ment and replace it with solid discussion re- 
quired for the determination of complex issues, 
the pattern of Council meeting must undergo 
some change. The Committee of the Council on 
Council-Executive Board Relationships recog- 
nized this problem. A new committee is needed 
to study and bring recommendations to Council 
on the pattern of Council deliberation so that 
Council may fulfill its responsibilities as the 
governing body of ALA. 

I propose that the President of Council ap- 
point such a committee. 

MARGARET E. MONROE 
ALA Council Member-at-Large 


What’s Right With Arkansas 


I have just read the article “1957 ALA Awards, 
Citations and Scholarships” in the September 
issue of ALA Bulletin and am somewhat sur- 
prised to learn that you have placed Little Rock, 
Arkansas in Iowa. We are very proud that 
Arkansas has received the second Trustee Cita- 
tion in four years. Mrs. Merlin Moore received 
it in 1954 and Mr. J. N. Heiskell again in 1957. 
To me that is an indication that there is much 

interest in our state in library growth. We re- 
ceive much unfavorable publicity. When we do 
something that merits favorable attention, we 
would like to be recognized for the good as well 
as the bad. 

LUCILLE SLATER, president 

Arkansas Library Association 
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Your Supply is 


SAFE 


When You Buy... 





DEMCO 
SELF-ADHERING 
CLOTH TAPE FOR 
FAST, EFFECTIVE 

BOOK REPAIR 


Libraries find Fastape is a ‘“‘safe”’ cloth 
tape to buy...for it never gets sticky in het, 
muggy summer weather either on the roll, 
when stored away, or on the book! You can 
safely buy the economical 15 and 30 yard 
rolls...use them anytime, even months later! 

Fastape is unequalled in adhesive 
strength, and really holds fast to the boek 
being repaired. Repaired books won’t stick 
together on the shelf. Fastape comes in 12 
beautiful new Colors in 5 widths. Buy the 
best... buy Demco Fastape! 

Send for circular telling ““how to rebaek 
a book in 3 minutes with Demco Fastape™! 





LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
2120 Fordem Ave., Madison, Wis. 
89 Wallace St., New Haven, Conn. 
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Illustration from TIME OF WONDER 





TIME OF WONDER 
Written and Illustrated 
by ROBERT McCLOSKEY 


A complete work of art, with beautiful paintings 
inseparable from the rhythmic text. The writer 
tells joyously of a Maine island that is home. 
There is a smell of salt air, and the feel of sea 
and shore. All Ages $3.50 


WHO IS IT? 
Story and Pictures by ZHENYA GAY 


On one page of this lovely picture book you'll 
see the footprints of a young animal, and when 
you turn to the next page, there is ‘the animal 
himself, with his friends—so t you'll want to 
stroke them. 


Ages 3-6 $2.50 


jf A CROW I KNOW 
Story and Pictures 
by WESLEY DENNIS 


The author was very fond of his smart pet 
crow, but the other animals and the neigh- 
bors ‘thought Charley was a nuisance, with 
his ridiculous antics. The amusing pictures 
show Charley's many socapace. 

Ages 3-6 $2.25 


FLY HIGH, FLY LOW 


Story and Fictures JOA TEI Y 
by DON FREEMAN C 
A pigeon lived happily with his | = PD X 


lovely bride in the loop of a 
huge letter B in an electric sign 
—until disaster struck. But all ‘$$ 
ends happily in this story with í 
beautiful pictures, set in the 
Golden Gate City. 

Ages 5-8 $3.00 












MOUSE HOUSE 
By RUMER GODDEN 
Illustrated by Adrienne Adams 


An endearing mouse family, 
living in an overcrowded flow- 
erpot, manages to evict two 
toy mice from a ‘‘mouse 
house” which would just suit 
their needs. A delightful story 
with delicate, full-color draw- 
ings. Ages 7-10 $2.75 


Fo 


CATHIE STUART 
Written and Illustrated 
by NORA MacALVAY 


Cathie was tired of being paired with her youngest 
sister. But the two older girls discovered her 
secret with the gypsies, and allowed her to join 
their doings. Mystery and fun in Scotland in the 
1880's. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


THE BLACK WHIPPET 
By S. SUTTON-VANE 
Illustrated by Janet and 
Anne Grahame-Johnstone 


Orphan Evan feared that the 
“Man from the Institution” 
would separate him from his 
beautiful dog. But a playwright 
offered them a home on the 
we. Downs — and all were delighted 
when Bard won a big race! 

Ages 9-12 $2.50 






PIPPI GOES ON BOARD 
By ASTRID LINDGREN 
Illustrated by Louis S. Glanzman 


A second book about the irrepressible girl who 
lived with her horse and her monkey—but no 
grownups. These new adventures, exuberantly il- 
lustrated, are shared by Pippi’s devoted neighbors. 

Ages 8-12 $2.00 


KING OBERON’S FOREST 
By HILDA VAN STOCKUM 


| Illustrated by Brigid Marlin 


Three dwarf brothers had been unfriendly until a 
little orphan fairy boy was left at their door. He 
changed their lives, with his happy disposition. 

Ages7-10 $2.75 


NILS, GLOBETROTTER 
Written and Illustrated S Ng 
by HEDVIG COLLIN 


The adventures of Nils (the ' i 
Island Boy) in the American . 
Southwest. Lots of fun and a 
vivid picture of the region and 
its special customs. 

Ages7-10 $2.50 















THE GREAT WHEEL 


Written and Illustrated 
by ROBERT LAWSON 


Conn, from Ireland, helped build the 
first Ferris wheel in Chicago, where 
he again met Trudy, whom he had 
known on shipboard and could never 
i> « forget. Detailed drawings perfectly 
E4 complement the text. 

We High School Age $3.00 
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TO HIDE, TO SEEK 
By JANE RIETVELD 


Hollis’s final year at art school is interrupted by 
illness. This gives her time to understand herself 
as an artist and as a human being. An attractive 
blend of romance and the philosophy of art. 

High School Age $3.00 






GAUNT’S DAUGHTER AT 


By ELEANOR SHALER | 
Cordelia, daughter of a famous ES 

ee 

ZN 


actor, has to find independence 
in her theater career, as well as 
in her personal loyalties. Excel- Y 
lent character portrayal and 
authentic theater background. 

High School Age $2.75 


THE KING’S JEWEL 
By ERICK BERRY 
Illustrated by 

Frederick T. Chapman 


A fierce young Viking warrior, 
influenced by the king, comes 
to realize that less spectacular 
deeds than he had dreamed of 
can be of greater importance. 

High School Age $2.75 





TREASURE FOR THE TAKING 
Revised Edition (1957 ) 
By ANNE THAXTER EATON 


Brief, penetrating comments on 1581 titles listed 
in 63 categories provide sure guidance for grown- 
ups and young per in discovering books to 
delight and enlighten children of all ages. 

For Adults $4.00 








Exploded view of hollow cube from 
AN ADVENTURE IN GEOMETRY 


AN ADVENTURE 


IN GEOMETRY 
Written and Illustrated 
by ANTHONY RAVIELLI 


In concise text and brilliant drawings the won- 
derful world of geometry in nature is revealed 
—spiral galaxies, hexagonal ice crystals, and so 
forth. High School Age $3.00 


ALASKA: 
THE LAND AND 


THE PEOPLE 
By EVELYNI.BUTLER 
and GEORGE A. DALE 


A simply written account, illus- 
trated with numerous beautiful , 
photographs, of the geography 3 
and the social and industrial life A 
of Alaska, Ages]2 andup $3.50 f. 





INTRODUCING THE 


CONSTELLATIONS 
Revised Edition (1957) 

By ROBERT BAKER 
Photographs, Diagrams, Maps 


Beginning with the Dippers in the North, the 
author traces the constellations and their histories 
as handed down by ancient astronomers and 
poets. Completely rewritten to include the latest 
astronomical discoveries. High School Age $4.00 


A HISTORY OF THE 
NEWBERY AND 


CALDECOTT MEDALS 
By IRENE SMITH 


Events that led to the founding of the awards; 
procedures by which the Medal winners are 
selected; consideration of the influence of awards 
in upholding high standards in the writing and 
illustration of books for children. 

For Adults $2.50 






Send for our 140-page free illustrated catalogue. 


THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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PEBCO 


November is budget-making month, and 1957 
is the second year of a new kind of budget- 
making for ALA. 

One of the important recommendations of 
the 1955 management survey was that an ad- 
visory committee be established to evaluate 
ALA’s program needs in terms of available 
funds and recommend a budget to the Ex- 
ecutive Board, Of the need for such a com- 
mittee the management survey said: 


Ix all probability there always will be, as there 
always have been, more program ideas and ac- 
tivities developed from the fertile minds of the 
ALA members than there will be funds to pur- 
sue them. Thus, for the good both of the divi- 
sions and of the ALA as a whole, there needs to 
be some procedure of prudent evaluation of rela- 
tive needs. Somewhere in the ALA structure re- 
sponsibility must be acknowledged and author- 
ity exercised to judge on the relative priority of 
need for funds that belong basically to the ALA 
as a whole. 


The function and composition of the Pro- 
gram Evaluation and Budget Committee, estab- 
lished on this recommendation, are outlined in 
Nemo to Members, page 740. Of PEBCO’s 
fifteen members, twelve are past-presidents of 
the divisions. Thus ALA’s budget is now being 
written by those most familiar with the pro- 
grams and needs of the divisions. But the com- 
position of this committee has another and 
deeper significance—it symbolizes the new 
position of the divisions within the Associa- 
ton. 

The autonomous position of the divisions 
was perhaps the most striking feature of ALA 
organization between 1940 and 1956. As a re- 
salt of this autonomy, the divisions could par- 
tucypate in the work of the Association only 
within certain limits. The pre-1957 Bylaws 
were explicit: “No authority is granted any 
division . . . to commit the Association as such 
by any declaration of policy, or to incur ex- 
pense on behalf of the Association” (Article 
VI, Sec. 4(b) ). 

The management survey further recom- 
mended 
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that the divisions and the ALA as a whole should 
be strengthened for their respective proper func- 
tions; that this means (1) there must be a clear 
distinction among divisions and a differentiating 
definition of the responsibilities among them, as 
well as between them and the rest of the ALA 
organization, and (2) that there must be dele- 
gated to the divisions the authority and responsi- 
bility to act for the ALA on matters solely within 
the limits of their distinct fields of jurisdiction. 


The whole of this recommendation was ac- 
cepted. It is now possible for divisions to in- 
cur expense on authorization of Council, and 
the Bylaws further provide: “A division shall 
have the authority to act for the ALA as a 
whole on any matters determined by Council 
to be the responsibility of the division” (Arti- 
cle VI, Sec. 2(b)). 

The meaning of this delegation of authority, 
which has brought sweeping changes to every 
part of the Association’s work, is nowhere 
better seen than in the assumption of budget- 
making responsibility for ALA as a whole by 
a committee of past-presidents of the divisions. 

Meeting for the first time a year ago, with 
no precedents to work from, this committee 
was asked to create an annual budget for a 
completely reorganized ALA. Under John S. 
Richards’ leadership, the job was completed 
in two days and nights. The sessions were 
memorable, however, not because of the speed 
and efficiency with which the work was done, 
but because of the spirit, the manner of the 
accomplishment, the approach to the job. 
“Statesmanlike” is a much overused word, but 
there seems to be no better way to characterize 
PEBCO’s accomplishment in 1956. 

The author of the management survey ven- 
tured the opinion that a committee such as this 
one might “reduce unnecessary or excessive 
activity, save time and funds, obtain better 
understanding among the members involved, 
and advance the profession.” However vision- 
ary such hopes may have seemed at the time, 
they are already being realized. This year’s 
committee, meeting November 2-3, has a solid 
background of accomplishment on which to 


build. 
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SHE WANTED A SIMPLE FACT 


but she found herself embarked on 















a priceless treasure hunt for knowledge 


Sa looked at me with her bright, curious, 12-year-old eyes. 
“Can you please tell me where to find out about the first explorers at the 
North Pole?” We went across the room, this eager youngster and I, and 
from the shelves I handed her the index volume of The Book of Knowledge. 
Back at my desk, I watched her reading, and I smiled, knowing that eS 
I had started another child on a wonderful kind of treasure hunt. L 
In Volume 12 she found her answer, and I saw her 
stubby pencil making rapid notes. But I knew she 
wouldn’t stop there, for—as always with 
The Book of Knowledge—one question was leading: 
to another, and that one to the next. 
She had found the who and written it down, 
but now she wondered about the why and the how... 
the story of the compass, the geography of 













the Arctic, the culture of the Eskimo. It was late 
when she finally put the volumes back and left. 

Day after day I observe this compelling fascination 
? that The Book of Knowledge has for children. 
Consistently it seizes any small spark of interest 
in a youngster’s mind, and consistently it fans 

this into a deeper desire to learn. 
Without fail, and without effort, 

The Book of Knowledge seems to encourage the 
young reader to turn the page, to get out the next 
volume, to learn more than just one answer, 

a to pursue the priceless treasure hunt for knowledge. 


continuously revised 
THE MODERN, BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


20 volumes—7700 pages—of enrichment material for class- 





room and library - Quick fact-finding cross-index plus con- 
cise fact entries - 12,347 illustrations (2078 in color): big, 
dramatic bleed photographs, drawings, modern charts and 
170 maps « More facts, greater unity and coherence than ever. 





THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE’ 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
Published by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INCÊ 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Publishers of wHo’s WHO IN LIBRARY SERVICE, Third Edition, $6. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin sar 


new micro UPHQUE react 





Easiest on the Eyes... 


Accepts ALL Micro Data Cards 


Now! A single instrument that accepts all known 
types of micro data cards...the new Micro Opaque 
Reader by American Optical Company. 

Exclusive opaque, white or green tinted, reading 
screen 5 far easier on the eyes than ordinary trans- 
lucent screens. Projected material appears crisp and 
sharp, no eyestrain, no fuzzy edges. Large 11”x 12%" 
screen ss inclined toward the user at a comfortable 
reeding angle...especially appreciated by those who 
wear bifocals. 

Operation is simple. Cards, up to 9” in width, are 


placed in adjustable spring-tensioned holder anc 
manually moved from frame to frame. Choice o! 
three f/2.3 objectives, 23X, 20X or 15X in con. 
venient focusing mount, permits selection for mosi 
suitable enlargement. Three element condensing 
system plus heat-resistant glass. Single focusing 
knob. No danger from heat to either cards or table 
top. Easily portable Accessory foot switch available 
for intermittent reading or photocopying. Light 
shield accessory available for use in brightly lighted 
areas. 


Call your dealer or mail coupon today. 


Dept. W169 


American Optical BS 


Name 


Company 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION. BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK City 





Please send me full information on the New Micro Opaque Reader. 
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EEES ann DELL EESE: 


Library Furniture 





a “point of reference” for your future library 


With facts at your finger tips, in pleasant surroundings, 
research takes on added interest. Here, in this reference 
section, the ultimate in functional design is combined 

with precedent setting "New Life” library furniture styling. 


It invites use—like all "New Life” units! 





JOHN E. SJÖSTRÖM COMPANY, INC. 


1717 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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memo 


to 
members 





THE MEMBERSHIP VOTE on Headquarters Location, which closed on October 
15, resulted in the following: 


In favor of Washington. ..eceee2l99 
In Favor Of Chicago..cceccecvecdiug 


The total number of votes cast (798) was in excess of the constitu- 
tional requirement of one-fourth of the membership (approximately 
5000). Consequently, this action by the membership stands. The 
grateful appreciation of ALA's Executive Board goes to the membership 
for response to the issue put before it. Much appreciation goes also 
to the library press, the state library associations, the state li- 
brary extension agencies and all others who responded so wholeheartedly 
to the request that they publicize the election and call attention to 
the ballot in the September ALA Bulletin. 


MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON, Associate Executive Secretary of ALA, will be 
inaugurated as President of the Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A. on November 15. 


THE ALA PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BUDGET COMMITTEE (PEBCO) is one of the 
most important creations of the reorganization of ALA. The responsi- 
bilities of this Committee are: "to evaluate the programs of the 
Association and to advise the Executive Board in the preparation of 
the annual budgets." PEBCO is now in its second year of operation. 
It will meet in Chicago, November 2-3, at the Drake Hotel, and con- 
sider the programs of the Association for 1957-58 as these are pre- 
sented in the budget requests from all of the units within ALA. 

The Committee is comprised of the immediate past presidents of the 
divisions, the president elect of ALA, and the immediate past pres- 
ident of the Association who serves as chairman. The following 
persons make up the membership of PEBCO for 1957-58: Mr. Shaw 
(Immediate past president, ALA) Chairman; Mr. Greenaway (President 
elect, ALA); Mrs. Batchelor (AASL); Mr. Orr (ACRL); Miss Hannigan 
(AHIL); Mrs. Javelin (ASD); Miss Young (CLA); Miss Bowler (LAD); 

Mr. Fitzgerald (LED); Mr. Eastlick (PLD); Mr. Shores (RSD); Mr. 
Colburn (XTSD); Mr. Hudson (SLAD); Miss Ellstrom (YASD). The meet- 
ing will also be attended by the Treasurer of ALA (Mr. Sealock) who 
has been made a member of PEBCO, upon recommendation of PEBCO. Mr. 
Sealock will also serve as chairman pro-tem at the November meeting 
in the absence of Mr. Shaw. It is likely also that LED's President- 
elect will serve as an alternate to Mr. Fitzgerald who is out of the 
country. The meeting will be attended by the divisional staff at 
ALA Headquarters and other Headquarters personnel. 


ALA'S EXECUTIVE BOARD will meet in Washington, November 9-ll. The Board 


will receive and act upon the recommendations of PEBCO concerning 
program and budget. The Board will also have as an item on its 
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docket study of important points and questions relating to the new 
ALA Headquarters location. The Council at Kansas City, in voting 
on the matter of Headquarters location, instructed and authorized 
the ALA Executive Board to negotiate the sale of the present prop- 
erty and the rental, purchase, or construction of other quarters. 
The determination of the move is to be made by January 1959, with 
the actual move to be made as soon thereat'ter as possible. The 
Board must, therefore, begin to study several questions: Rent? 
Purchase? Build? 


THE FOLLOWING STAFF CHANGES at ALA Headquarters have been announced: 


Cora M. Beatty has been appointed Executive Secretary of the ALA 
Reference Services Division and Chief, Conference Program Arrange- 
ments. Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson has been appointed Executive Sec- 
retary ot the ALA State Library Agencies Division. This assignment 
is in addition to Mrs. Stevenson's other responsibilities - Deputy 
Executive Secretary and Director of the ALA Office for Adult Eduda- 
tion. She will, in addition, develop plans and procedures for the 
direction and coordination of membership promotion and maintenance 
which Miss Beatty has had to relinquish in accepting her new posts. 


TO SOME MEMBER OF ALA - our thanks for an anonymous contribution! Early 


in the balloting on the location of ALA Headquarters, the Committee 

of Tellers received an envelope, carrying the postmark of a South- 
western city but no return address, and containing a ballot and a ten- 
dollar biil. The ballot has been counted and the $10 has been credited 
as a gift to ALA. I hope our donor will write me and give any special 
instructions he wishes for the use of the donation. 


PLANS FOR AND THE ORGANIZATION OF National Library Week are proceeding 


rapidly and well. State Committees of Librarians (as parts of the 

ALA Committee on National Library Week) exist in every state; a 

number of State Citizen Committees have been formed, State Library 
Associations have featured National Library Week at their fall meet- 
ings, state library extension agencies have contributed much to the 
planning and promotion of the week. See this issue of the ALA Bulleti2 
for further details on this important national educational program. 


David H. Clift 


October 22, 1957 Executive Secretary 
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BIOGRAPHIES AND POEMS FOR YOUNG PEOP 


Truly, there is “something wonderful for every child” in The Children’s Hour. Mo 
this is because its editors had the help of 120,000 children, librarians and teac 
who told them through a nationwide survey what the children themselves like to 


Thus, The Children’s Hour has found an important niche in libraries 
classrooms everywhere . . . a collection of volumes .. . each of which, subjec 
subject, is complete in itself, presenting the best of the materials available. 
example, among the 1030 selections and stories is the volume, “Favorite Mys 
Stories” containing seventeen complete stories that have always been favo 

— typical of what you get in every book of The Children’s H 


“There’s something delightful” in The Children’s Hour fo 
age groups from first grade on up. You owe i 
yourself to browse through these volumes and see 

much they have to offer you and your young pe 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD 


A distinguished gathering of specialists. Here are the edito 
consultants who assisted Marjorie Barrows in creating 
Children’s Hour. But the editors had many helpers — o 
120,000 librarians, teachers, and children were asked ir 
nationwide survey what they would like to see included. 


TP MARJORIE BARROWS, Editor-in-Chief, Distinguished author, 













“THE OUTSTANDI 


editor, lecturer, anthologist, and well-known authority on books 


that children love to read. 


MATHILDA SCHIRMER, Associate Ed- 
itor, expert anthologist and editor of 
highly endorsed supplementary readers 


NORMA RATHBUN, Chief of Children’s 
Work, Milwaukee Public Library 


WILLIAM HEYLIGER, Author, Editor 
of Literature for Youth, Westminster 
Press (Deceased) 


MARGARET JONES WILLIAMS, 
Director of Elementary Education, 
Hiram College, Iowa 


HELEN DEAN FISH, Author and Ed- 
itor (Deceased) 


JULIA CARSON, Biographer 


CAROL RYRIE BRINK, Author, Ni 
bery Prize Winner 


WILHELMINA HARPER, Librar: 
and Anthologist 


IRVING CRUMP, Author, well-lo. 
Editor of Boys’ Life 


SIDDIE JOE JOHNSON, Childre 
Librarian, Dallas Publie Library, Auti 
and Teacher 


MABEL L. ROBINSON, Author, Ass¢ 
ate Professor, Columbia University 


CORNELIA MEIGS, Author a 
Teacher, Newbery Prize Winner 





E BEST... 


ver 450 authors and artists including the most 
ilar of the Newbery and Caldecott Award winners 
“hat’s THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


16 COMPLETE VOLUMES 


ae FIRST STORY BOOK 

Salad S FAVORITE FAIRY TALES 

Volume Three:......OLD TIME FAVORITES 

ee O; CARAVAN OF FUN 

PE OEE P BEST LOVED POEMS 

les OEE STORIES OF TODAY 

Volume Seven:..... FAVORITE MYSTERY STORIES 
Volume Eight:...... MYTHS AND LEGENDS 

Volume Nine:...... FROM MANY LANDS 

re te a SCHOOL AND SPORT 

Volume Eleven:..... ALONG BLAZED TRAILS 

Volume Twelve:.... STORIES OF LONG AGO 

Volume Thirteen:... ROADS TO ADVENTURE 

Volume Fourteen:... FAVORITE ANIMAL STORIES 
Volume Fifteen:.... LEADERS AND HEROES 

Volume Sixteen:.... SCIENCE FICTION AND GUIDE 


what unbiased reviewers have to say about The Children’s Hour, 
write for the brochure entitled “What Leading Reviewers Say.” 
Informative, impersonal, it will become an important part of 
your reference file. Write: 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 


N. H. Gilbert, Director, School and Library Division 
179 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
A publishing affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


That’s what one enthusiastic librarian 
calls it... a “marvel of scientific 
indexing.” 

It’s more than that. The New York 
Times Index is the only service that 
classifies and summarizes the news al- 
phabetically according to subjects, per- 
sons and organizations. It provides a 
day by day history of the world in all 
its branches of activity — government, 
politics, economics,. science, military 
affairs, agriculture, religion, the fine 
arts, etc. 

Why not simplify your fact-finding 
operations by having The Index mailed 
to you regularly? Twice a month, you’ll 
get a magazine-size issue containing 
over 20,000 references to recent events. 
Each reference is dated to show when 


THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 
229 West 43rd Street, New York 86, N.Y. 
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the full story appeared in The New York 
Times, or when the event may have 
been covered by other news sources. 
What is more, each issue of The Index 
carries thousands of news summaries, 
and they often come up with all the 
facts you need. 

Yet The New York Times Index is 
not expensive. A whole year’s sery- 
ice—24 issues—costs only $45. And for 
only $25 more ($70 in all) you can have 
your subscription include a copy of the 
1957 Annual Volume. This complete 
and accurate guide to the entire year’s 
events will be published next spring. 

Once you have put The New York 
Times Index to work in your library, 
you'll never want to be without it. Send 
your order in today. 





H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


THE RISE OF EDUCATED TALENT 


by John W. Gardner 


Mr. Gardner is president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, which has been a 
working partner and benefactor of libraries 
for many years. This address was given at the 
first general session of the ALA conference 
in Kansas City, June 24, 1957. 





It is not necessary to describe to this audience 
the astonishing new demand for educated 
talent. The evidence of that demand is fa- 
miliar enough, We ell know of the spectacular 
shortages in a wide variety of fields. We have 
seen the classified ads with their lavish array 
of bribes to the trained man to forsake his 
present job in favor of the highest bidder. We 
have seen ivory hunters invade the campuses 
with dizzying offers to any senior with a talent 
for breathing regularly. We have seen busi- 
ness and industry raiding our college and 
university faculties for prize specimens of the 
much-maligned egghead. 

The public at large thinks of the shortages 
as an affliction limited to scientific and tech- 
nical fields. Obviously the public at large has 
never tried to staff a library. I say that as a 
trustee of the Scarsdale Library. Diogenes 
searching for an honest man had no problem 
at all compared to the director of the Scars- 
dale Library searching for a junior librarian. 


Actually, the shortages are apparent in every 
field involving college education, and acute 
in almost every field involving graduate anc 
professional education. 


A NEW POSITION 


The shortages—dramatic as they are—are 
only one symptom of the new position of 
educated talent in American life. An entirely 
separate line of evidence may be found in the 
enormously increased emphasis upon college 
and graduate education, and in the remarkable 
rise to prominence of our colleges and uni- 
versities. I do not wish to burden you with 
statistics, but in sheer numerical terms the 
evidence is impressive. Since the turn of tae 
century, while the population was doubling. 
the number of bachelor and first professional 
degrees has multiplied some eleven times. and 
the number of doctoral degrees some twenty- 
two times. Since 1910 the number of teachers 
at other levels has approximately doubled, 
while the nation’s core of college teachers has 
multiplied ten times. 

But the impressive quantitative growth of 
these institutions is only part of the story 
The colleges and universities are not simp!) 
turning out more degree holders. They are 
more deeply rooted in our national life than 
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ever before. They are performing more sig- 
nificant tasks and performing them on a 
larger scale. The ablest faculty members are 
so much in demand by society at large that 
the chief problem of the college president is 
to persuade them to spend some fraction of 
their time on campus, 

There is no more convincing evidence of 
the new prestige of the colleges and univer- 
sities than the radically changed attitude 
toward a college education, which is now ob- 
servable in the business and industrial world, 
and generally in the world of affairs. When 
most of us here tonight were young—and 
whatever our children may think that was 
not in the time of the Punic Wars—when we 
were young, so-called “practical-minded”’ 
people did seriously discuss the question of 
whether a college education was either useful 
or desirable for a youngster who wanted to 
succeed in the big world. No one raises the 
question any longer. The big world now wor- 
ships the baccalaureate seal of approval with 
a devoutness almost as unhealthy as its earlier 
skepticism. 

One of the distinctive features of our present 
situation is that educated talent is coming 
into a dominant position, not only in the 
traditionally “expert” or “intellectual” call- 
ings, but in every area of our national life. It 
is hard for us to realize that as little as fifty 
years ago the only fields which were thought 
to require advanced training were law, medi- 
cine, the ministry and the scholarly fields— 
and even in these fields the requirements were 
extremely flexible. Today we are seeing a 
whole new generation of college educated 
farmers, merchants, labor leaders, managers 
and proprietors. This is in striking contrast to 
many other parts of the world, where an ad- 
vanced education has been considered (and 
still is considered) a prerogative of the govern- 
ing class and of certain traditional professions, 
such as law, medicine and the ministry. 

As a matter of fact, Americans never did 
take warmly to the artificial distinction be- 
tween those fields of human endeavor tradi- 
tionally requiring advanced education and 
these not seeming to require it. As early as 
1786 Benjamin Rush, one of the most learned 
of our founding fathers, argued that agri- 
culture, commerce and manufacturing should 
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be subjects of higher education. Thomas Jef- 
ferson took a similar view. Such a broad view 
of the role of education could not possibly 
have been better calculated to prepare us for 
a world in which every phase of human en- 
deavor was to require the leadership of edu- 
cated talent. 

We shall have occasion later to look into 
the rise of the professions, which is another 
facet of evidence bearing upon the new posi- 
tion of educated talent. I shall only say now 
that the spread of professionalization has been 
quite as dramatic as the other trends we have 
been examining. Between 1870 and 1950 the 
number of professional workers has grown 
three and one half times faster than the na- 
tion’s population, and three times faster than 
the labor force generally. 


NECESSITY OF EDUCATION 


Why is educated talent so greatly in de- 
mand today? Prosperity is at best a small 
part of the answer: the rising curve of social 
utilization of educated talent has been moving 
steadily upward for many, many decades, 
through good times and bad times. The heavy 
demand for scientific research and develop- 
ment relating to national defense is also only 
a small part of the answer. It is true that this 
creates an artificial demand in certain cate- 
gories of scientific and technical personnel. 
But it is a short-term factor that can explain 
neither the long-term rise of educated talent 
nor the demand outside scientific and tech- 
nological categories. 

Another small part of the answer is that 
the low birth rate of the 1930’s is now reflect- 
ing itself in a dip in graduate school enroll- 
ments (since the child born in the early 1930's 
would now be roughly of graduate student 
age). But this modest dip in the curve cannot 
begin to account for the anticipated shortages. 

If these are only small parts of the answer, 
what are the important factors? The funda- 
mental reasons underlying the new demand for 
educated talent are the level of technological 
complexity which we have achieved, and the 
complexity of our social organization. We are 
so accustomed to universal education as a 
permanent feature of our society, that we often 
forget how essential it is to our technological 
progress. Our technical experts, who go out 
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over the world to advise underdeveloped 
countries, have rediscovered this for them- 
selves on foreign soil. The agricultural worker, 
who cannot read the instructions on a can of 
insecticide or a new piece of farm equipment, 
is seriously handicapped in a technological 
world. If he cannot calculate his own pay, fill 
out an application blank, or protect his own 
health, he is a burden to a modern organiza- 
tion. The same principle holds for successively 
higher levels of functioning. The more edu- 
cated the individual, the better he is equipped 
for the intricate adaptations required by 
modern technological organization. 

The complexity of our modern social or- 
ganization is as demanding as is our new 
technology. We can observe societies in the 
world today at every stage of development, 
from the most primitive to the most advanced, 
intricately organized society, and nothing is 
easier to demonstrate than that every step 
toward the latter involves a heavier demand 
for educated talent. That is what we are ex- 
periencing today. 

The complexity of modern life is no joking 
matter, but I can’t put out of my mind a 
cartoon which illustrated this subject with 
extraordinary pungency. It pictured a sales 
clerk in a toy store and a lady customer. He 
had in his hands a complicated-looking gadget, 
and he was saying, “Madam, this toy is 
designed to prepare the child for the modern 
world: no matter how he puts it together, it 
won’t work.” 

Perhaps more important than the sheer 
level of technological and social complexity 
is the rate of technological innovation and 
social change. The solutions of today will be 
useless tomorrow. Only high ability and 
basically sound education equips a man for 
the constant seeking of new solutions. 


WHAT IS EDUCATED TALENT? 


I have used the phrase “educated talent” 
freely in this discussion. What do I mean by 
it? I mean individuals of high ability and 
advanced education. I am talking about law- 
yers and judges, architects and writers, biolo- 
gists and statisticians, poets and electrical 
engineers, editors and college presidents, 
librarians and professors, clergymen and 
economists, physicians and accountants. I am 


talking about the abler and more highly 
educated business executives, government ad- 
ministrators and military officers. 

Now we can define the term educated talent 
as narrowly or as broadly as we wish. It is a 
matter of choice. And it is my observation that 
most people choose to define it narrowly. I 
have a friend who, when he speaks of a 


- “truly educated man,” is really speaking of a 


category with one person in it—himself. Most 
of us are more generous, but probably each 
of us is more snobbish about such matters 
than he would like to admit. 

It has been my experience that when you 
ask an individual to define or describe this 
segment of the populace, which we have been 
calling educated talent, he tends to place rela- 
tively few individuals in that category, and 
they are almost without exception his kind of 
people—members of his profession, indi- 
viduals with the kind of education and back- 
ground and intellectual interests he has. In 
short, very few of us have taken a truly de- 
tached and searching look at the impressive 
range and variety of able and educated people 
in our population. 


NOT A COHERENT GROUP 


One of the reasons we have fallen into this 
unfortunate narrowness of view is that in our 
society educated talent is remarkably diverse 
and heterogeneous—not only in the kinds of 
individuals who make it up, but in the kinds 
of occupations they follow, and the points of 
view they represent. Educated talent in the 
United States is not a coherent group, never 
acts as a group, and never thinks of itself as a 
group. This is difficult for able and educated 
people from other nations to grasp. 

In most foreign countries the educated 
people form a relatively coherent group, and 
enjoy a monopolistic position. They are ar- 
biters of taste, set intellectual fashions, and 
control the intellectual life of their nation. 

When a member of such a group comes to 
the United States, he finds no such comfortable 
situation. The gifted young poet in Green- 
wich Village and the young nuclear physicist 
employed by a leading aircraft company live 
in separate worlds. Their circles of acquaint- 
ance do not overlap, and it is sheer chance if 
they know one another. Nor is either of them 
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likely to know the brilliant historian at the 
University of Chicago, the highly trained 
economist in a trade union research depart- 
ment, the Ph.D. in chemistry who is president 
of a great chemical corporation, the able 
government lawyer, or the movie director 
with a record of artistic successes. 

Each of these individuals moves in his own 
distinctive orbit. Not only do they inhabit 
separate worlds, they are rather suspicious of 
one another. The scientist-executive regards 
the poet as a somewhat unlaced character; 
the poet regards the academic man as an 
intellectual drone; the academic man regards 
all nonacademic people as faintly com- 
promised. 

Any one of these groups contemplating the 
others reminds me of the New York police- 
man who was approached by two young lady 
tourists from out-of-town, seeking directions to 
Rockefeller Center. An amiable Irishman, he 
answered their question and then said, “And 
where might ye be from?” One said, “Wis- 
consin” and the other, “Minnesota.” It took 
him a moment to digest this information and 
then he shrugged his shoulders. “Ah, well,” 
he said, “We’re all God’s creatures.” 

There is no reason to believe that the men 
and women we have described as educated 
talent will ever emerge as a self-conscious 
elite; and no sound reason to argue that they 
should. The best of them will go on ignoring 
one another’s existence and living in their 
separate worlds. That is a good American 
arrangement. We are not interested in a 
tightly knit intellectual elite any more than we 
are interested in any other sort of tightly knit 
elite. America has political leaders, business 
leaders, social leaders, educational leaders, 
labor leaders, agricultural leaders, and 
spiritual leaders, but it has no leadership 
class. And all things considered, that seems to 
me the way it ought to be. 

But I am going to suggest that those of us 
who must, in the nature of our work, deal 
with educated talent—and that includes all of 
you as well as myself—I am going to suggest 
that we undertake to put parochialism behind 
us. I’m going to suggest that we try to achieve 
an adequately broad view of educated talent 
in America. Unfortunately, this segment of 
the population has been the subject of very 
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little systematic attention, and we know next 
to nothing about it. We shall have to piece 
together a picture as best we can. 

For the sake of choosing a figure we can 
speculate about, suppose that we concentrate 
our interest on the top 5 per cent of the 
population in terms of ability and education— 
1 out of 20 in the population. Surely this is 
a highly selected group, yet it numbers roughly 
8,000,000 people. Who are they? What do 
they do? 

Now if we were to enumerate the number 
of men and women in the nation who have 
completed four years of college, the figure 
would, as it happens, come out in the neighbor- 
hood of 8,000,000. But it would be a mistake 
to say that by educated talent we simply mean 
college graduates. We all know able individuals 
who never finished college but went on to 
educate themselves. And we all know college 
grads who could not be labelled educated 
talent by any stretch of the imagination. 

The four fields which would appear to ac- 
count for the great bulk of educated talent 
are 1) teaching, 2) science and technology, 
3) the health fields, 4) administrative or 
executive positions. There are many other 
important categories (e.g., law, religion, social 
welfare, arts and letters), but I estimate that 
the four categories named account for more 
than two thirds of the total of educated talent. 


PROFESSIONALISM 


One of the important things about educated 
talent in the United States is that most indi- 
viduals in this category are members of the 
professions. The census category “professional, 
technical and kindred workers” gives a total 
of slightly over 6,000,000 people. A line-by-line 
scrutiny of the category reveals that a certain 
proportion of this group would hardly qualify 
for our label “educated talent,” but it would 
not be unreasonable to estimate that as many 
as 5,000,000 of our 8,000,000 are members of 
the professions. 

The concepts and forms of professionalism 
have developed with extraordinary rapidity 
in this country. And this growth has not been 
primarily a growth of the traditional profes- 
sions, but a proliferation of newer professions. 
As social institutions, the professions have cer- 
tain extremely interesting characteristics. They 
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form strong organizations, they control entry 
into their ranks, they command considerable 
loyalty and identification on the part of mem- 
bers, they police themselves, and increasingly 
they are acting to protect their public position 
through lobbying and public relations. Al- 
though librarians are relatively new to the 
ranks of the professions, the great association 
of which you are members is far from un- 
sophisticated in such matters. 

The academic world (by which is usually 
meant the college and university world) is of 
course a specially important aggregation of 
educated talent. More than any other kind of 
people who merit that label, academic people 
have a sense of membership in a world of 
their own. Though it is not great in terms of 
numbers, it carries great prestige among all 
educated men and women. It has the special 
property of being a world of professionals run 
by professionals. And academic people have 
another special attribute: not only are they 
themselves educated talent, but they are pro- 
ducers of educated talent. 

There is also a heavy concentration of edu- 
cated talent in government. Unlike the aca- 
demic world, this is a world in which profes- 
sionals and nonprofessionals mingle, as they 
do in the business world, and this produces 
distinctive organizational problems. 

It is not easy to estimate the role of edu- 
cated talent in the business world. The top 
layers of business management have always 
attracted men of capacity, but until recently 
such positions have not required the degree 
of education which would justify the label 
“educated talent.” That day is past. Business 
and industry today are in the market for col- 
lege graduates in a major way. Not only do 
they want highly educated men for positions 
as “experts,” i.e., as scientists, statisticians, 
economists, but they want them for executive 
and managerial roles. 

Though the academic, governmental and 
business worlds are the major settings for 
educated talent, they are by no means the 
only settings. There are the hospitals, clinics, 
and medical centers with their array of 
physicians, medical scientists, technicians and 
registered nurses. There are the independent 
law firms. There is the small but influential 
concentration of educated talent in advertis- 


ing, publishing, TV, radio and the films. Even 
fewer in numbers but also influential are the 
independent writers, artists and musicians. 

In each of these settings, educated talent 
faces special problems and develops special 
attitudes. Each deserves careful study. But it 
must be remembered that the major settings 
for educated talent are still the academic 
world, government and business. And it is 
worth noting that these are relatively stable 
and secure worlds. Much has been written 
about the insecure lives of gifted and highly 
educated individuals in fields such as creative 
writing or the mass media. But most of our 
educated men and women live fairly secure 
lives. The fact that educated talent in America 
occupies such well-established and well- 
furnished ecological niches is an extremely 
important consideration in any analysis of 
their social position. 


COMMON INTERESTS 


Despite all that we have said about the 
diversity of educated talent in American life, 
the men and women, whom we have so 
identified, do have common interests. And it 
is of the utmost importance to them and to 
the nation that these common interests be 
recognized. Since those of you in this audience 
today are in a position to serve some of those 
interests, I ask you to attend carefully. Li- 
brarians share an attribute which we have al- 
ready noted in the academic world: not only 
are they themselves educated talent, but they 
have some responsibility for the intellectual 
nourishment of all other educated talerit. What, 
then, are the common interests of educated 
talent? I shall content myself with mentioning 
only two, 

First, all educated talent has a continuing 
stake in the vitality of education at all levels. 
Collectively, they might be regarded as the 
trustees of American education. More than 
any other segment of the populace they under- 
stand the values of education, have reason to 
be grateful to our educational system, and are 
in a position to nurture it. They have higher 
expectations from the educational system with 
respect to their own children. They engage 
more heavily in adult education and avail 
themselves more often of the educational re- 
sources of museums, galleries, libraries, and 
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bookstores. Any threat to the vitality of edu» 
cation is a direct concern to them. If they 
grasped this in all clarity and responded in 
defense of their interests, no threat to educa- 
tion in this country would ever be successful. 

Second, educated talent has a stake in 
intellectual freedom. All educated talent lives 
by ideas—its own ideas or the ideas of others. 
It would not have achieved the position which 
it has achieved in American society today 
without such freedom. More than any other 
segment of American society, highly educated 
men and women are prepared to comprehend 
our heritage of freedom, are in the habit of 
thinking independently, and are dependent 
upon the unimpeded flow of information. If 
they ever truly understood their stake in 
intellectual freedom and responded accord- 
ingly when that freedom was threatened, there 
would be little need to worry further about 
the freedom of ideas in America. 

Of all the various things which we have 
said about educated talent, the most important 
is that in the years ahead it is certain to take 
over every leadership position in American 
society. The days in which individuals with 
neither natural gifts nor education can exer- 
cise leadership in this country are past. Our 
society is too complex, too intricate, too de- 
manding to permit any other outcome. This is 
the era of educated leadership. 

Next to the schools and colleges, the li- 
braries of this country probably see more of 
our educated men and women than does any 
other single institution. Accordingly, they must 
share with the schools and colleges the obliga- 
tion to remind educated talent of the two 
central concerns which all of them share: the 
continued vitality of the educational system, 
and the preservation of intellectual freedom. 
I believe everyone would agree that in recent 
years the libraries have performed vigorously 
and admirably in this respect. They have a 
splendid record of fighting for intellectual 
freedom. It should be clear, from all that I 
have said, that in carrying on this fight they 
are serving an increasing powerful, though 
unselfconscious, constituency. It is their duty, 
along with the schools and colleges and all 
other educational agencies, not only to serve, 
but to awaken that constituency to the values 
by which it lives. 
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STAFF ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, Deputy Executive 
Secretary of the American Library Associa-: 
tion, has been appointed Executive Secretary 
of the recently formed State Library Agencies 
Division. Mrs. Stevenson will carry on her new 
duties in addition to other Headquarters work 
as Deputy Executive Secretary, director of the 
Office for Adult Education, and the develop- 
ment of plans and procedures for direction and 
coordination of membership maintenance and 
promotion. Since January, 1954, Mrs. Steven- 
son has contributed a regular monthly column, 
“In the Mill,” to the ALA Bulletin (the column 
does not appear in this issue). Among her 
articles, “What Is Adult Education?” in the 
October 1956 issue, is still referred to fre- 
quently. 


Cora M. Beatty, well known to librarians 
throughout the country for her work at ALA 
Headquarters, has been appointed executive 
secretary of the recently formed Reference 
Services Division and Chief of Conference 
Program Arrangements. Miss Beatty has been 
Chief of the Membership Services Department 
since 1933. Her new work on the ALA confer- 
ences is a continuation of duties relating to 
meeting rooms and the official program. In 
addition, according to Mr. Clift, “she will as- 
sist the Conference Program Committee gen- 
erally and the Executive Secretary specifically 
in Council, Membership Meeting, and General 
Session programing.” 


Charles Hewitt, branch assistant in the De- 
troit Public Library, has joined the ALA staff 
for a period of three months as research assist- 
ant in the Office for Adult Education. 





VIRGINIA MATHEWS JOINS NLW STAFF 


Virginia H. Mathews has joined the staff of 
National Library Week as assistant to John 
Robling, director, She will be in charge of 
field organization. Since 1950 she has been 
with Longmans, Green, publishers, as school 
and library consultant, director of publicity 
and advertising, and as an editor in the firm’s 
junior books department. She is now in her 
second term as president of the Women’s Na- 
tional Book Association. 
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Materials 
Ideas 


Areas of Action 


FOR NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


By Len Arnold, staff liaison, ALA Committee on National Library Week 


What National Library 
Week Can Mean 


It can mean a nationwide emphasis on 
the values of reading—reading for educa- 
tion—for pleasure—to help with the day’s 
work—to be a better informed citizen. It 
can mean more public awareness of the 
values to be found in books. It can mean 
more perceptive attention to libraries of 
all kinds—their place in the life of the 
community——the services they offer to 
everyone. 

Observance of the Week itself will be 
an important event in many communities. 
But the real significance of this educa- 
tional program lies in what comes before 
March 16-22 and in what follows after 
the last poster has been taken down and 
the Iast newspaper account has gone into 
the scrapbook: 

A public opinion made more conscious 
of and more favorably inclined to 
reading and to books; 

A better public understanding of the li- 
brary’s place in the community. 

These will grow out of the planning 
of many minds and the work of many 


hands—and will stay alive in the minds, 


and efforts of those who, principally 
through National Library Week, become 
supporters of books and libraries. 


—DAVID H. CLIFT 





A strong idea, able leadership, financial 
wherewithal, and a working organization of 
willing and enthusiastic citizens—these dy- 
namic elements are all combined in the nation- 
wide educational program which will cul- 
minate in the first National Library Week, 
March 16 to 22, 1958. 

Already, initial publicity is carrying “Wake 
Up and Read” into public consciousness, to 
be followed again and again with substantial 
messages designed to bring Americans to a 
new awareness of the usefulness of the printed 
word, and the importance of good library 
services. The spotlight—-as never before—is 
being turned on the library . . . on every li- 
brary. The goal: “A Better-Read, Better- 
Informed America.” 

(As this is being written, The New York 
Times publishes a news story on National 
Library Week; the Herald Tribune, a news 
story and an editorial; the World-Telegram 
prepares a two-page magazine spread; the 
Associated Press readies a major feature for 
early distribution throughout the country; 
editor William T. Nichols schedules for the 
12,000,000 circulation of This Week Magazine 
on October 20 a “Wake Up and Read” article 
in the lead position usually occupied by the 
“Words to Live By” series; the Sears-Roebuck 
spring catalog will urge many millions to “Be 
sure to join in the activities of National Library 
Week.” ) 

Editorialists in the library and publishing 
press predict vast benefits to all types of li- 
braries from National Library Week and 
emphasize the vital role which librarians must 
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play if these benefits are to be realized. How- 
ever enthusiastic the citizen motivation, Na- 
tional Library Week guidance, substance, and 
drive come from the librarian. Surely—the 
editorialists explain—each library’s services 
are best known by the librarian and it is the 
library which will gather the benefits where 
they may accrue to every citizen. 

The organization of National Library Week 
makes it possible for the librarian to function 
at the heart of the program. Each state has a 
committee of citizens conducting the state- 
wide program and activating city or county 
committees. Each state also has a committee 
of librarians whose chairman is a member of 
the citizens committee, and of the ALA Com- 
mittee on National Library Week headed by 
ALA President Morsch. The job of the li- 
brarians committee in each state is to help 
organize the citizens committee and “plan and 
direct library participation.” Similarly, each 
librarian is expected to organize, plan, and 
direct National Library Week activities in his 
own community. 


PLENTY OF HELP IS AVAILABLE 


Two basic implements have been developed 
for the National Library Week program by 
the National Book Committee: 

l. The Organization Handbook, a compre- 
hensive manual which includes a host of pro- 
motion activities, events, and publicity, and 
a checklist of ideas for adaption locally. 

2. A Promotion Kit, providing some of the 
tools for carrying out the promotional fea- 
tures of the program set forth in the Or- 
ganization Handbook—samples of posters, 
counter cards and streamers, display sugges- 
tions, letters, speeches, postal cards, book 
marks, advertising mats for merchants, etc. 
Some may be reproduced and others ordered 
at cost. 

The Organization Handbook is already 
available through the state committees; the 
Promotion Kit is scheduled for distribution 
to the state committees shortly after January 1. 

The most valuable help of all is the pro- 
fessional knowledge which each librarian has 
about his own community and the library’s 
resources, needs and potential for growth and 
development. Then, too, there is the experi- 
ence which most librarians have had with 
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other library campaigns, including local 
“days” or “weeks,” and, in the instances of 
California and Indiana, large-scale state-wide 
observances. Additionally, the existing citizen 
efforts on behalf of the library—such as 
Friends activities, the Know and Grow pro- 
gram of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce “Operation lLibrary”’—are being 
brought within the framework of the National 
Library Week program. If a librarian has not 
had actual experience with one or more of 
these campaigns, ideas may be gathered from 
such articles as Mrs. Merlin Moore’s “Opera- 
tion Library—A Challenge to Trustees,” in 
this issue of the ALA Bulletin. 

The starting point for any librarian, any- 
where, to take action in fulfilling his role in 
the National Library Week program, is with 
the committee of librarians functioning in his 
state. Chairmen of these state committees are 
listed at the conclusion of this article. Heads 
of state library extension agencies are closely 
involved in the planning and conduct of state 
programs. 

Every librarian, in every type and size of 
library, is urged to organize, plan, and help 
carry through some kind of National Library 
Week program. The librarian should make 
contact as soon as possible with the chairman 
of the committee of librarians in his state to 
keep close to National Library Week activities 
in the area. This contact should be developed 
into a two-way channel for exchange of infor. 
mation, ideas, and materials as well as a 
means of achieving coordination on appro- 
priate activities. For example, it is from the 
state committee of librarians that librarians 
may obtain the Organization Handbook and 
find out about the availability of the Promo: 
tion Kit. 

In approaching a program, each librariar 
should determine the general impact mosi 
desired as well as the specific goals he would 
like to accomplish in terms of his own par 
ticular library and the community it serves 
The National Library Week program is branc 
new-—a splendid over-all framework in whicl 
to fit the public relations problems which are 
peculiar to each library situation. Obviously. 
the program in a community presently to be 
asked to approve a new bond issue would be 
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vastly different from one in a community 
proud of its fine library recently constructed 
after a long and arduous campaign. And, of 
course, National Library Week programs will 
differ widely in public, school, college and re- 
search, special, and institutional libraries. En- 
vironmental resources may point the direction 
of the activities. For example, on every college 
and university campus there are groups and 
individuals whose orientation and talent are 
ready-made for effective participation in the 
college library’s program. 

Ideas and specific suggestions contained in 
the Organization Handbook are presented 
strictly for adaptation. As the authors point 
out, common sense and a high degree of 
selectivity must be employed when librarians 
make use of it. 

Whatever the library situation, certain as- 
pects of the role of libraries in American life 
are “naturals” for projection in the National 
Library Week program. Here are some of 
them: 


LIBRARIES SERVE ALL THE PEOPLE. 


A. Publie libraries provide abundant serv- 
ices wherever community support is 
adequate: 

1. Books, pamphlets, magazines, news- 

papers, plus expert reading guidance. 

2. Accurate information on any subject. 

3. Music recordings, films, etc. 

4. Discussion groups, activities for teen- 

agers and older adults, etc. 

5. Books, materials and reading guid- 
ance programs for children and 
young people. 

. Research services for scholars, etc. 
7. Special information services to 

groups: business, labor, community 
organizations, clubs, hobbyists, etc. 

8. Services for the blind, etc. 

B. Libraries in educational environments 
provide core services (schools, colleges, 
universities, etc.). 

C. Great research libraries serve scientific 
and industrial fields, professions, etc, 

D. Special libraries provide essential serv- 
ices in government agencies, large busi- 
nesses and industries, hospitals, the 
armed forces, etc. 


ops 


LIBRARIANSHIP IS AN EXCITING, SATISFYING CA- 
REER FOR THE RIGHT YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN. 


A. Plenty of jobs presently are available in 
all types of libraries at starting salaries 
which compare favorably with those in 
allied professions, The future promises 
greater opportunities in librarianship 
owing to growing demand for expansion 
of library facilities and extension of 
library services to meet increasing 
needs. 


LIBRARIES OF ALL KINDS NEED THE CONTINUOUS 
INTEREST AND SUPPORT OF THE COMMUNITIES 
THEY SERVE, 


A. In the public library field, a virtual blue- 
print for communities of all kinds to 
get adequate library service is available 
in Public Library Service, A Guide to 
Evaluation with Minimum Standards. 

B. Citizen participation in promoting 
public libraries is gaining: 

_]. Activities of the American Associa- 
tion of Library Trustees and Friends 
of the Library. 

2. “Operation Library” just readopted 
by the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce for the second year as a Class 
I Program, nation-wide. 

3. “Know Your Library Month” in No- 
vember has been an annual feature of 
a “Know and Grow” program of the 
Libraries Division of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

C. Special support for college libraries 
from industries is under way via recent 
grants through the Association of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries (an ALA 
Division). : 


LIBRARY SERVICES MUST BE EXPANDED AND 
IMPROVED. | 


A. For the first time, library facilities and 
services are now being extended to rural 
areas with the aid of federal funds. The 
Library Services Act was passed by Con- 
gress in 1956 and the present Congress 
increased the appropriation (cut by the 
administration) for the current pro- 
gram, 
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LIBRARIES ARE IN THE FOREFRONT OF THE CON- 
TINUOUS EFFORT TO KEEP ALL SOURCES OF IN- 
FORMATION FREE OF CENSORSHIP. 


A. Examples are policies set forth by the 
ALA Council (Library Bill of Rights; 
the Freedom to Read, etc.) and activities 
of the ALA Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee (such as the ALA Liberty and 
Justice Book Awards). 


HERE ARE SOME STARTING POINTS 
> The ALA Publishing Department and 


other publishers have in print books and 
pamphlets dealing with the wide range of 
library aspects covered in this list. They have 
also been discussed thoroughly in the library 
press. From this body of knowledge, promo- 
tional materials and demonstrations of all 
kinds may be constructed, designed to focus 
on the local situation, and consonant with 
local library resources and the characteristics 
of each community. 


» State library extension agencies and state 
library associations have the facts from which 
local program materials may be devised. In 
many cases, printed materials are available 
in quantity or in a form for easy duplication. 
Each state, for example, has information on 
how the Library Services Act is expanding li- 
brary services in the particular area, with 
comparative statistics. 


> An entire program spreading over several 
months or weeks and coming to a climax dur- 
ing National Library Week could be built 
around acquainting citizens with the new 
standards for public libraries set forth in 
Public Library Service, A Guide to Evaluation 
with Minimum Standards. Aids in conducting 
such a program—film strip, discussion man- 
ual, leaflet, etc.—may be obtained from ALA. 


> What better time than during National 
Library Week to intensify year-round recruit- 
ing efforts? ALA’s new 20-page pamphlet, To 
Be a Librarian, is available in limited quan- 
tity through the Recruiting Committee of the 
ALA Library Administration Division (ad- 
dress requests to ALA Headquarters); for 
large distribution, the excellent leaflet, 
“Should You Be a Librarian?”, may be ob- 
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tained from the New York Life Insurance 
Company (Mr. Francis L. Cooper, Advertis- 
ing Manager, Public Relations Department, 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10). 


> The importance of keeping libraries and 
other educational and informational agencies 
free from censorship can be stressed in Na- 
tional Library Week programs. The ALA Lib- 
erty and Justice Book Awards, conducted 
by the ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee, 
provide a public participation feature which 
highlights this aim. The Awards brochure— 
designed for bulletin board display, or as the 
center of an exhibit—invites library patrons 
to make suggestions to the judges of books 
(published in 1957 in the U.S.A.) which they 
believe make distinguished contributions to 
understanding American traditions of liberty 
and justice. 


> Foremost among National Library Week 
objectives is stimulating people to read— 
wisely. The librarian’s professional role in 
guiding people to the best books should have 
a front-ranking place in the observance. The 
Notable Books Committee of the ALA Public 
Libraries Division will issue its List of No- 
table Books during National Library Week. 
Publicity and exhibits of books honored by 
inclusion in this annual list will draw atten- 
tion to the library’s reading guidance services 
and demonstrate that outstanding books are 
placed in the forefront of a library’s collec- 
tion. 


> The publicity, which has already begun, 
will continue to carry the messages of Na- 


' tional Library Week to the general] public in 


national magazines, on the radio and TV, in 
the newspapers and in house organs and spe- 
cial publications. 


> As the educational program culminating 
in National Library Week develops, the ALA 
Bulletin and the entire library press will re- 
port ideas and methods which librarians are 
finding practical for projecting library serv- 
ices—in public libraries of all sizes, in col- 
lege and research libraries, school libraries, 
special and institutional libraries. 


» The committees of librarians in every 
state and the state library extension agencies 
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OPERATION LIBRARY a challenge to trustees 


by Mrs. Merlin M. Moore 


Mrs. Moore had much to do with the success 
of Operation Library during its first year. In 
this article she tells how its second year can 
be even more successful. She is president of 
the American Association of Library Trustees, 
a section of the Public Libraries Division. 





For librarians and trustees of the United 
States opportunity has knocked twice, and for 
those fortunate trustees in Arkansas it has 
knocked three times. Since Operation Library 
was born at West Memphis, Arkansas, and 
adopted as a state project by Arkansas Jaycees, 
it functioned in Arkansas a full year before 
it was made a national Class One project of 
the U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce. Now 
it is on the way to becoming a project of the 
International Jaycees. A resolution presented 
to the National Jaycee Board in July by 
Charles Reynolds, Farmington, Missouri, the 
new Operation Library chairman, requesting 
that the project become an international one 
was enthusiastically passed. Inquiries from 
Canadian Jaycees and librarians have been 
coming in for over a year and, most likely, 
Canada will soon be doing Operation Library 
officially. Other countries, likewise, will soon 
follow. 

Prominent Jaycees say that few programs 
have engendered such widespread enthusiasm 
among their officers, headquarters staff and 
members. Librarians report that activity on a 
local level has been of extremely high quality. 
Jaycees and Jaycettes (wives of Jaycees) have 
approached library problems with an eager- 


ness to learn about and lend their efforts to 
improving library programs. 

Last year 33 Jaycee state organizabeas 
adopted Operation Library as a major projet; 
Cecil Edmonds, the originator of the prej=ct 
and last year’s chairman, reported eal 
activity in all states, 

All Jaycee members are young business end 
professional men under 35 years of age. Most 
of them are tremendously interested in their 
own communities. They are young panents 
with growing children who need recreatiocal 
and cultural advantages. Most of these men 
have done military duty and many ave 
traveled widely in this country and absæd. 
Their opportunities for knowing about cter 
places have made possible a basis of com>ari- 
son with other communities. These men and 
their wives want better schools, better libraries. 
better roads, better homes—in short, a beer 
way of life—and furthermore, they are willme 
to work to get it. 

Individually, each is also making his cwn 
place in his business or profession, ir nais 
church, and in the composite life of the s2m- 
munity. He is willing to devote long hours tc 
civic affairs to achieve his dual goal: improv- 
ing his personal lot and making his community 
a better place to live. 

The intelligent enthusiasm with which «hese 
young men have tackled library problems al 
over the country should make trustees reelize 
that Operation Library is tailor-made * fi 
both the needs of Jaycees and libraries. F-om 
the information available it appears tha li 
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brarians have been quicker to see the pos- 
sibilities in Operation Library than have 
trustees. This really should not be. As trustees, 
it 5 our business to promote the library, in 
season and out of season. A library board of 
five or six members has neither the time, the 
knew-how, nor the energy to do all that needs 
to be done for the library. But while we may 
not have the time or physical energy for these 
end2avors, we should furnish wisdom and 
guidance for the recruits new to the ranks, 
whether Jaycees or other civic groups willing 
to work to further the interests of the library. 

Eow can this guidance be furnished? A 
carefully planned program of information for 
Jaycees is most essential. They need to become 
acquainted with the library laws of the state 
and the laws governing local libraries. Both 
long and short range plans and the reasons 
for them should be explained. The service. the 
finanees, the problems—in short, the whole 
library picture—should be presented, and a 
mutually agreeable program of action should 
be charted. Intelligent and constructive action 
on a unified program can then be expected. 

What types of things have the Jaycees been 
doing? It has depended on what needed doing, 
as well as the vision the librarians and trustees 
have used in working with them. While dozens 
of different kinds of projects have been under- 
taken, from available reports it appears that 
Jaycee activities have been largely in the fol- 
lowing fields: 


Getting library information to the public 
Reaching readers 

Securing financial support for the library 
Getting good library legislation 

Helping organize libraries where none exist 


Generally, these activities create that in- 
tangible asset, quite valuable in the business 
world. known as good will. Few have the 
money to hire public relations specialists. Most 
have neither the money to hire this work done 
or the professional know-how to do it them- 
selves. But like advertising, the best kind— 
word of mouth—can’t be bought anyway. 
Probably the best way to get this necessary 
job dene is to have enthusiastic, well-informed 
citizens who will help tell the library story. 

A brief summary of a few of the Jaycee 
projects in each of the above mentioned fields 
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may be stimulating to those libraries who have 
Operation Library going full tilt and to those 
who will get started this year. 


GETTING LIBRARY INFORMATION 
TO THE PUBLIC 


In Arkansas Jaycees joined with the Ar- 
kansas Library Association and the Arkansas 
Library Commission in sponsoring an all day 
Library Information meeting in each con- 
gressional district. The morning program was 
devoted to problems of finance, personnel, etc., 
and an afternoon session on Reaching Readers 
was most stimulating. Letters of invitation to 
clubs, community leaders, legislators, county 
judges, and other interested citizens went out 
on Jaycee stationery from Jaycee committees. 
What a fresh approach! And it worked! At 
each meeting the Jaycees furnished the lunch- 
eon speaker as well as panel members and 
other speakers on the program. 

Jaycees have sponsored book fairs, and not 
in name only. Books have to be unpacked, 
packed, and expressed to the next stop; hosts 
must be present at designated hours, publicity 
must be had. These and many details con- 
nected with a book fair were ably done in 
many communities by Jaycees and Jaycettes. 
Some very subtle techniques were employed as, 
for example, when one group of Jaycees held 
the adult book fair in the lobby of the hotel; 
because as they pointed out, the library fa- 
cilities were totally inadequate—and some- 
body else besides the library trustees and the 
librarians were saying it! That community is 
now exploring ways to finance a new building. 

The first bookmobile for the state library 
headquarters was displayed at the Arkansas 
Livestock Show (Arkansas version of a State 
Fair) with three Jaycee chapters serving as 
hosts from 8 A.M. to 12 P.M. for an entire 
week. Thousands of Arkansas people, seeing 
a bookmobile for the first time, were greeted 
by eager Jaycees who answered their questions 
and gave them a leaflet with information about 
Arkansas libraries and the Library Services 
Act. 

In Missouri the Jaycees have furnished 
luncheon speakers at six regional Trustees 
Meetings and are working with the state li- 
brary on its plans to celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary. 
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In Michigan the Operation Library com- 
mittee produced a “flip chart” to be used as 
a visual aid accompaniment to talks on library 
needs, and distributed copies to local Jaycee 
groups. 

In Georgia the Jaycees in Rome sponsored 
a Library Week with attendant publicity to 
show library services. They are building an 
outdoor reading terrace, have had an exhibit 
of library materials at the Chamber of Com- 
merce, have under way a public relations 
program centered on bookmobile service, and 
are planning a 1958 Book Fair. 

In Mississippi the Jaycees had at their an- 
nual banquet good-sized place cards pointing 
out the various levels of library support in 
Mississippi communities. 


REACHING READERS 


One enterprising group of Jaycettes per- 
suaded the librarian to allow them to take 
books on Saturdays to a supermarket in an 
area distant from the library. 

Still another group held a luncheon “For 
Men Only” at the library from 11:30 to 1:30 
where men dropped in for a free lunch served 
by the Jaycettes and were taken on a tour of 
the library and told about its services. Three 
special book exhibits designed to interest men 
were arranged, one on business, one on 
hobbies, and one on materials about the state. 

In Fitzgerald, Georgia, the Jaycees are as- 
sisting in delivering books to schools and 
clubs during intervals between scheduled book- 
mobile stops. 

In Nebraska the Omaha Jaycees have under 
way a public relations program designed to 
show library services through displays in store 
windows. 


SECURING FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


When it comes to securing financial support, 
the Jaycees can furnish the brains, the car 
mileage, and the leg work. Actual financial 
support on an emergency basis has been given 
by a number of Jaycees. Such things as active 
support of memorial bookshelves, book drives 
(giving titles, authors, and editions needed), 
and “paint-up, fix-up” have been popular. 
Even air conditicning was paid for by States- 
boro, Georgia, Jaycees. 

In Murray County, Georgia, the library re- 


ceived from the Jaycees a pledge of $200 per 
year to help develop the Regional Library 
project and promised to help furnish the mew 
library building when it is completed. 

In Wisconsin the Eau Claire Jaycees are 
remodeling a part of the library to proviele 
space for art and photography exhibits aad 
have taken the lead in obtaining local ar- ex- 
hibits. In a suburb of Milwaukee the Jayeees 
are engaged in a beautification project inyorv- 
ing construction of a park and summer reed- 
ing area adjacent to the library. 

But the most important work in the field 
of finances has been in securing additional 
tax support. In Connecticut the Jaycee State 
Chairman of Operation Library spoke on be- 
half of the State Bureau of Libraries budget 
at the legislature’s budget hearing. 

In Oregon the Board of Directors of the 
State Jaycees passed a resolution urging pas- 
sage of legislation to provide matching furds 
so that Oregon could participate in the D-o- 
gram of the Library Services Act. 

In Utah the Jaycees publicly endorsed and 
supported a legislative bill to establish a state 
library agency and extension division foz the 
first time. This bill was passed. 

One of the most spectacular successes Curimg 
the spring of 1957 was registered by the Jay- 
cees in Fort Smith, Arkansas. In elections of 
1953 and 1955 voters in Fort Smith had de- 
feated by margins of 2-1 a proposal tə în- 
crease the library levy from one-half m1 to 
one mill. In the 1957 election, reported in Est 
month’s ALA Bulletin, with the Jaycees nd 
Jaycettes acting as the driving force but stay- 
ing somewhat behind the scenes, voters in 
Fort Smith approved the increase in the li- 
brary tax by a 2-] vote. 


GETTING GOOD LIBRARY LEGISLATION 


In the field of legislation reports incicate 
that Jaycees have been of great help to 
trustees and librarians. Most legislators are 
not unfriendly to libraries, but library lezisla- 
tion has not been pressed as hard as legisleton 
for schools, roads, hospitals, and numerous 
other governmental services. 

Here, too, new faces and a fresh approach 
from people who are neither librarians 20r 
trustees carries great weight. They are just 
citizens interested in their communities. 
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In Tennessee, for example, when a $50,000 
increase in the appropriation for the state 
agency was hanging in balance, the Operation 
Library chairman, a young attorney, Jim 
McKenna, from Nashville, aroused the Ten- 
nessee Jaycees to action. Of course, others 
helped, but the Jaycees’ concerted action cer- 
tainly carried some weight with the Governor 
of Tennessee, himself a Jaycee. The appropria- 
tion was saved, 

In Arkansas the Legislative Council, a pre- 
session budget group from both Houses, had 
refused an increase requested by the Library 
Commission. Arkansas legislators have been 
very iriendly to libraries in the past, but de- 
mands for other services were very heavy, and 
for a time it appeared that the increase was 
doomed, When the legislative session opened, 
the Jaycees helped get the budget reopened, a 
thing almost unheard of! With the help of 
friends in each house and with local Jaycees 
giving information to their own members of 
the legislature, the requested increase was 
granted. During this time Jaycees spent Sun- 
days driving long distances to present facts 
to busy legislators. In this instance. Jaycees 
could not have helped if they had not been 
informed. The Library Information meetings 
previously mentioned paid off in a way not 
anticipated. The Jaycees had the information. 
the interest, the energy, and the know-how 
when the time came for concerted action. 


HELPING ORGANIZE LIBRARIES 


In Washington two Jaycee groups are aiding 
novements to establish contractual arrange- 
nents between their local libraries and re- 
zional library systems in their areas. 

In Harrison, Arkansas, the Jaycees gave a 
valuable piece of land in the heart of the city 
‘or a new library headquarters building in 
order that the four-county regional library 
sould be enlarged to include two other counties 
without library service, thus becoming eligible 
“or Library Services Act funds. 

In Firginia the Jaycees in Craddock are 
engaged in organizing a library for Norfolk 
County. 

In South Carolina the Jaycees are support- 
mg a campaign to consolidate some weak li- 
braries into a strong county library in Ander- 
son County. 
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Current Operation Library activities are 
being developed in close coordination with 
the nationwide program which will culminate 
in National Library Week, March 16 to 22.: 
1958. The Operation Library brochure, de- 
veloped last yeat by the Jaycees with guidance 
from the ALA Headquarters staff and the 
Public Libraries Division Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Operation Library, is now under 
revision. In 1956-57, more than 5000 bro- 
chures were distributed by Jaycee chapter 
officers and more than 10,000 were used by 
state library extension agencies. 

Already the Jaycees have made a very great 
contribution to libraries in this country. Even 
if Operation Library were discontinued now 
the work done in one year would pay dividends 
for many years to come. 

The quality of the leadership given by li- 
brarians and trustees will in a large measure 
determine the future contribution of the Jay- 
cees to library affairs. 

Whether to use Operation Library wisely or 
unwisely, that is the question. Surely with 
this second chance all library trustees will 
take advantage of this golden opportunity. 
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PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS UNDER 
THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


Mrs. Fyan, librarian of the Michigan State 
Library and a past-president of ALA, is now 
chairman of the Coordinating Committee for 
the Library Services Act. This article has been 
adapted from a section of a paper presented at 
the University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School Conference, New Directions in Public 
Library Development, June 19-21, 1957. The 
complete proceedings of the conference are 
published in the October, 1957, issue of Li- 
brary Quarterly. 


The Coordinating Committee for the Library 
Services Act held an open meeting in Kansas 
City, which tried to assess the progress made 
under the new federal program during its 
first year, to analyze the most important prob- 
lems now needing solution and to outline the 
next steps to be taken by the library profes- 
sion. 

There is no question but that the act has 
had beneficial results in the U. S. Office of 
Education and in the various state and terri- 
torial library agencies. Appropriations for the 
grants and for their administration have en- 
larged the library section of the Office of Edu- 
cation into a Library Services Branch and 
gained added recognition for it. Its staff has 
been reorganized and a new program begun. 

The results in the several states are equally 
dramatic. The legal basis of state library 
agencies has been strengthened or clarified 
and their business procedures improved. Their 
staffs have expanded, their funds, book collec- 
tions and equipment increased. In some states, 
new functions have been added by the state 
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library agency; in others, an on-going pro- 
gram is being accelerated. In several states tae 
library associations have been spurred to at- 
tack stalemate situations in their state library 
agencies and some headway has been made in 
these situations. State officials have been mcre 
receptive to the needs of state library agences 
because of federal funds. This all adds up to 
a rapid expansion of the programs for rural 
public libraries and an improvement in he 
status of state library agencies within state 
government and within the profession. 


POLICY DECISIONS AHEAD 


But this first year is only a beginning. ‘There 
are important steps ahead and many problems 
that should have immediate attention. Scme 
of these raise questions of philosophy and 
policy that must be decided by librarians. trus- 
tees and state officials. Others deal witk how 
to take effective action along lines already 
determined. All are of mutual concern te the 
American Library Association, to the Sate 
library agencies, and to the Library Services 
Branch in Washington. 

The Library Services Act as passed gives 
the federal government funds to stimula- and 
prime the pumps of the states for a five and 
one-half year period. It restates the feceral 
functions, long acknowledged, of collecting sts- 
tistics and information and doing reseerct. 
The administrative funds provide federal cor- 
sultants to the state library agencies, a new de- 
velopment. 

It is not too early for the ALA to face ths 
question: Is the act to remain a temporary one 
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with limited objectives, or is it to become the 
first phase of a broader federal program? Of- 
ficials in the USOE report that, following the 
usual pattern, this can become a permanent 
expaasion. They suggest that, because reduced 
funds prevent completion of the original pro- 
gram, the ALA has reason for asking for a 
continuation. Would this be a reversal of ALA 
policy or does the profession favor federal sup- 
port for certain specified library functions? 
Even this early, city officials of Philadelphia 
have raised the issue as to whether there can 
be federal help for metropolitan areas, many 
of which are facing crises of growth and reor- 
organization. 

Such questions test our philosophy of gov- 
ernment. How should the responsibility for 
library services of all kinds be divided be- 
tween the local, state and federal govern- 
ments? This is a complex problem, involving 
many different basic assumptions and atti- 
tudes. While it is basically an administrative 
problem, it affects almost every type of library. 
I believe that the profession should start dis- 
cussion now, since a decision is needed in the 
near fature. The Coordinating Committee rec- 
ommends that this question be given priority 
by the Governmental Relations Section of the 
ALA Library Administration Division. 

With the expansion of the Library Services 
Branch in the USOE and the addition of pub- 
ic library consultants as well as specialists in 
college and research libraries and the school 
and children’s library field, the responsibilities 
of the federal staff and those of the compa- 
-able divisions in ALA should be restudied. 
What functions are to be carried out by the 
federal government, as compared with those 
to be covered by the ALA? Has the ALA been 
carrying responsibilities that can now be 
transfezred to the enlarged library branch in 
Washirgton? One conference has been held 
by the staff members of the Library Services 
Branch and the ALA to distinguish between 
tne duties and responsibilities of the two or- 
ganizatons, particularly to public libraries. 
Examination of the other fields is needed so 
taat coordinated rather than overlapping ac- 
t-vity will result. 

The <ederal funds are for the extension of 
public hbrary services to rural areas and are 
mot for school libraries. Unless a clear dis- 
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tinction is made between the two types of 
services, the proper development of both 
public and school libraries will be deterred. 
The American Association of School Librar- 
ians and the Public Libraries Division have 
now agreed on a statement defining the dis- 
tinction. This is a particularly difficult prob- 
lem in the field, where rural schools are often 
the best location for reaching children with 
bookmobile services. With the present growth 
of the school population, the resources of 
many county and regional libraries are going 
for school library service, with nothing left 
over for the adult public. The pressure is so 
great that the librarian and the library board 
can withstand it only if they have determined 
clear policies, with good reasons for them. 
There is a need for an educational program 
on these problems that will reach every li- 
brarian, trustee, and school administrator in 


the field. 


FIVE AREAS FOR CONTINUED ACTION 


Turning now to spheres in which continued 
action is needed, we touch five important 
areas: standards, planning, recruiting, train- 
ing and research, In each of these, activities 
within ALA can stimulate the thinking of 
trustees and librarians and lead to decisions 
and action in the states and in specific library 
situations. We have a new blueprint in Public 
Library Service, a Guide to Evaluation with 
Minimum Standards, Materials for presenting 
the new concepts and discussing them are 
available. The next long step to be taken is 
to win acceptance of the idea of “systems of 
libraries” and of the new standards recom- 
mended. Until a change of concept is generally 
accepted among librarians and trustees, 
changes in library organization to fit this idea 
will not occur. 

The federal act has stimulated and acceler- 
ated longer range planning, yet we know that 
much more needs to be done to establish this 
as a continuous process within every state. 
Experience to date indicates that the best state 
plans are those that have developed from co- 
operative efforts of the state library staff and 
the state library association. Here is another 
goal for many states to set—a goal for which 
the profession as a whole must carry the re- 
sponsibility. 
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Recruiting is being improved and acceler- 
ated through the efforts of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Library Work as a Career. Specific re- 
‘cruiting for state library positions is now 
taking place and many new appointments have 
been made of state librarians, assistants, ex- 
tension workers, and others. Much of this 
recruiting is into state work from another 
library field. This requires considerable ori- 
entation and in-service training within the 
state library agencies. An early training need 
is for five or six regional workshops for new 
state consultants or for those who would like 
to go into this type of work. Through the in- 
terests of the Coordinating Committee, the 
Personnel Administration Section of the ALA 
Library Administration Division is getting 
ready to meet this problem. Many other 
phases of training, both formal and informal, 
will have to be met, some on a national basis 
and some within states. 

It is important that studies and research 
projects be included from the beginning of 
the federal program, so that actual accomplish- 
ments can be measured. The Library Services 
Branch is stepping up its research program 
and is including studies that will add to our 
information about the state library extension 
agencies, about the development of rural li- 
brary demonstrations and of centralized proc- 
essing programs. Through a coordinated effort 
among five library schools, studies of specific 
activities due to the federal act will be made 
in various parts of the country. More state- 
wide studies and surveys in project areas are 
needed and should be included in the plans 
made by the state library agencies and the 
state library associations. 


STRENGTHENING STATE AGENCIES 


The Library Services Act focuses attention 
on the state library agency in each state, since 
responsibility for the plans, their administra- 
tion and operation, center there. The need for 
strengthening the state library is evident in 
practically every plan. The need for more 
specific knowledge about state library agen- 
cies, for standards for their operation, for 
expansion of their functions and proper fi- 
nancing are becoming evident. The state li- 
brary has been the forgotten library within 
_ dhe profession and within the state govern- 


ment. It now has an opportunity to fill its 
proper place. The responsibility for this is 
one that must be accepted by all librarians, 
library trustees and friends of libraries. This 
is most obvious in states where the state li- 
brary is not functioning satisfactorily, is new, 
or has limited functions. Improvements aad 
support must come from the outside, usualy 
from the state library association. 

In getting funds for the state library agen- 
cies, there is a danger that states will ood 
support to a mininmum level because of tae 
federal appropriations, and that state funds 
will not show increases by 1962. In states wih 
appropriations above the federal requiremen’s, 
there is danger of a cutback in funds. Legs- 
lators are always quick to take advantage of 
any excuse for refusing appropriation ia- 
creases. Careful planning of budget reque=s 
and of projects that are to be done under 
state responsibility, such as those benefiting 
metropolitan areas or cities of 10,000 popula- 
tion or over, will be required. A complete plan 
for library development in each state, show- 
ing what a small proportion of the job 
be done with the federal help, may be the 
solution. Much will depend upon the strategy 
with which each legislature is approached. 

Another danger is that the federal impetes 
to the extension functions of the state librany 
agency will throw the total program out ef 
balance. State libraries have other important 
duties to perform, such as services to s-ate 
government, legislative reference, archives and 
history, state and federal documents. These 
should not suffer because of the publicity, 
glamor and added funds now focused on the 
extension activities. 

On the whole, the library profession zan 
take considerable satisfaction in the many de- 
velopments that have grown out of the opere- 
tion of the Library Services Act since June. 
1956. This should encourage us to accelerate 
action within each state, to plan programs et 
ALA meetings that will educate and infcrm 
the members, and to attack specific problems 
in the appropriate committees, sections an] 
divisions. The roll of accomplishment will be 
called in 1958 and 1959, in 1960 and 196L 
as we plead for annual appropriations frora 
the U. S. Congress. And 1962 is just around 


the corner. 
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Sarah L. Wallace, 88 pages. Illus, Paper, $1.50 


Neglect—at your peril—these scores of bright and 
usable ideas on how to communicate your library's 
work and services to your public. 


Anniversaries 
and Holidays 


Elinor Walker, ed. 96 pages, $1.25 
Detailed notes on nearly 100 sure-fire adult titles, 
the nucleus of a successful young people’s collection. 


Library Adult 
Education in Action 


Amelia H. Munson. 136 pages. Cloth, $3 


With charm and enthusiasm, gives practical advice 
on bringing books and young people together, choos- 
ing the books that will meet them half-way. 


Rich the Treasure 
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A 
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takes place March 16-22. . . . For the libraries that 
make the most of it—by careful and intelligent plan- 
ning now—the program as a whole offers a unique 
opportunity for promoting the library’s essential. 
commodity, reading, the awareness of books... the 
sense of the library’s rich and significant role in 
daily life . . . for increased recruiting . . . for harvest- 
ing the first fruits of the Library Services Act, the 
new library standards (Public Library Service). . . - 


Effective planning can begin with A.L.A.’s distin- 
guished list of books on reading, book selection, the 
role of the public library. Are you making the most 
of them? 


Promotion Ideas for 
Public Libraries 


A Calendar of Days and How to Use Them 
Mary Emogene Hazeltine. 336 pages. Cloth, $6 
Fascinating material for book presentations, dis- 
plays, for the major events of every day of the year. 


Book Bait 


Elinor Phinney. 192 pages. Cloth, $4 

The case study method freshly applied to the adult 
programs of five representative public libraries. A 
unique picture of the library’s role in the com- 
munity. 


An Ample Field 


Harriet G. Long. 88 pages. Paper, $2 


A history and philosophy of public library service 
to children: puts daily problems of effective service 
in full perspective. 


American Library Association 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinoi= - 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin November 1957 
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Knowledge of the Constitution is 
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a citizenship requirement. A teacher 
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explains the Constitution to new Americar s 


from Germany, Argentina, Greece and 


Sweden, at the Chicago Public Library. 
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STRENGTHENING THE INFLUENCE OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


This paper was read at an Institute on Adult 
Education in California Libraries held in 
Fresno, April 4-5, 1957. The Institute was 
sponsored by the California Library Associa- 
tion and the University of California School 
of Librarianship, and this paper is also ap- 
pearing in the October issue of California Li- 
brarian. Dr. Houle, one of the great leaders in 
the adult education movement, is professor 
of education at the University of Chicago. 





Two weeks ago it was my privilege to be one 
member of a group of people who were taken 
on a tour of the Argonne National Laboratory. 
At this great experimental center, supported 
by the Atomic Energy Commission, thousands 
of scientists are working together to discover 
the ways in which atomic energy may be used 
for peaceful means. As you can imagine, we 
went to that experience with awe and concern, 
our minds full of all that had happened since 
Hiroshima. But it was not so much the past 
as the future which kept us quiet and thought- 
ful as we journeyed to the gates of the labora- 
tory. We knew that, at the Argonne, we were 
certain to catch a glimpse of a future America. 


~æ When we arrived, however, we soon dis- 


by Cyril O. Houde 


covered that the mood of those who were 
working at the Argonne was in striking een- 
trast to our own. Their general air was one of 
calmness and casualness. Even as they hand-ed 
the dangerous materials by remote control, 
they seemed like very ordinary people cemg 
very ordinary things, laughing and jckmg 
and, at the appointed time, taking a coffee 
break. One might almost think that they ceald 
not be aware of what they were doing. 

As we watched them and talked with them 
all through a long afternoon, however, we 
came to realize how really dedicated they ere. 
One group is concerned with the productior of 
energy and had managed to make a small 
amount of radioactive material produce a 
steady flow of 5000 kilowatt hours of eec- 
tricity. Another group is using radioisotopes 
to study cancer and other diseases. Stil an- 
other is developing new methods of preservang 
foods. All three groups and those working om 
other aspects of atomic energy are very well 
aware of the importance of what they are 
doing and have a sense of the great signmifi- 
cance of their potential contribution to man 
kind. But they are human and many of ther 
have been working at the Argonne for years 
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What was novel and exciting to us had almost 
become routine for them. 

The public library is one of the most widely 
known institutions in our society, and nobody 
could approach it with the sense of awe and 
dread that he would have on entering an 
atomic energy laboratory. And yet, when I 
enter a library, I often have the same kind 
of feeling about its great historic role and its 
potential for the improvement of mankind as 
I did that day at the Argonne, Librarians deal 
with ideas, those powerful essences which in- 
fluence men’s minds as radioactive substances 
may influence their bodies. Librarians seem 
to be casual as they go about their various 
tasks at the circulation desk, the cataloging 
room, the telephone, and elsewhere. After all, 
they long ago became used to the idea that 
books are potent when put to use in the lives 
of people. But I am not deceived by their calm 
and unconcerned manner for I know that, be- 
hind it, there is an underlying sense of pur- 
pose and dedication in using the materials 
of communication to improve individuals and 
the society in which they live. 

The library is, in many ways, the most 
fundamental of our adult educational institu- 
tions. First, it is the storehouse of knowledge 
that man has built up and the varied ideas 
that can be put to use in the service of man- 
kind, Second, of all of our institutions of adult 
education, the library is the most flexible. 
The person who wants to learn can go to the 
library at any moment on any day; he does 
not need to conform to the rigidities of the 
semester, or the quarter, or the term. He 
has available a rich curriculum; every book 
or group of books he reads is a separate 
course of instruction. And he can proceed at 
his own rate. Third, the library provides the 
means by which all of the other institutions 
of adult education can use the communication 
materials which are needed in their work. 

We meet here today and tomorrow to 
consider how the public library may use these 
advantages to become a more powerful in- 
strument of adult education and thereby in- 
erease its influence in helping to build better 
people and better societies. I speak to you as 
a non-librarian and there is, of course, a 
tendency for people in my position to tell 
you what you ought to do. This tendency is, 
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in a sense, a tribute to the importance of the 
library. It usually means that you are already 
doing so many things so well that people, 
would like to have you do other things too!’ 
But I shall not indulge in this favorite sport 
of conference speakers, being too well aware 
of your present burdens to wish to load any 
more upon you. Instead, I should like to try 
to examine the things you are already doing 
to see whether, underlying them, there is a 
rationale—a structural framework of prin- 
ciples—which, if made explicit, might permit 
you to do the things you want to do more 
fully and more effectively. 

A first consideration is to realize that the 
purpose of the library must go beyond the 
maintenance of the library itself. The library 
should be the instrument by which the staff 
and the board help patrons and community to 
be better. This point is generally and widely 
understood even by those librarians who ap- 
pear to spend their time thinking solely about 
the improvement of the library as an institu- 
tion and by those boards who devote all their 
time to questions of finance and routine opera- 
tion. Both know that the library is a means, 
not an end, and that unless the end is defined, 
there is no sound basis for improving the 
means. 

To say that the library is an educational in- 
stitution is to define its purpose in the broad- 
est terms, Education fundamentally is a way 
of helping people to change themselves, of 
aiding them to achieve skills and knowledge 
and insight, deepen their appreciation and 
their attitudes, and build that indefinable 
balance of values which we refer to as char- 
acter. Given unlimited resources and unlimited 
time, the library might try to provide any 
kind of education which anybody in the com- 
munity might feel he needed. Since resources 
and time are always at a premium, the library 
board and staff have to make choices of those 
goals and activities which can be most effec- 
tively combined into a sound and manage- 
able program. It is imperative that they ask, 
with Herbert Spencer, “What knowledge is 
of most worth?” 

The answer to this question must vary from 
library to library, even as it does from uni- 
versity to university or from school to school. 


But in the broadest sense all institutions ofe.. 
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the same type tend to have the same basic 
objectives, and so it is with public libraries. 
We usually think of adult educational goals 
‘as being related either to the individual 
learner or to the society of which he is a 
part, to man as man or to man as social being. 
Let me therefore try to identify for you what 
the library ought to want to achieve, at the 
farthest reach, in. terms of the development 
of individuals, and what it ought to want to 
try to achieve, again at the farthest reach, in 
terms of the society. 


GOALS 


I should be content with two major goals. 

The first goal, the one related to individual 
development, is to try to help people come to 
have a full acceptance of responsibility for 
their own self-education. With children, we 
must recognize the need for careful nurture 
and guidance as they move along year by 
year, and grade by grade. But gradually there 
should grow in the individual the conception 
that he is responsible for his own further 
development, and activities which bear out 
that conception should be a perfectly natural 
part of continuing life, like buying clothes or 
food, seeking better shelter or recreation, or 
going off on a vacation. Often young people 
leave our schools and colleges with this con- 
ception and with these habits—but often they 
do not. Our task in the public library then 
is to serve those people who do have the con- 
ception and to try to help those who do not 
to achieve it. 

Psychological studies have shown that adult- 
hood is the time when people reach the peak 
of their learning capacity, but if they do not 
maintain that peak, the effect of disuse is to 
make them lose some of their capacity to 
learn. So it seems to me that the practical ideal 
toward which we ought to aim is the ideal of 
the man or the woman who continues to 
direct his or her own education: J mean the 
individual who sometimes alone, sometimes in 
groups, continues in the infinitely varied suc- 
cession of his days, and in terms of the needs 
and interests those days bring, to continue to 
consider how he may be made better, grow- 
ing not only in knowledge but also in his 
capacity to get new knowledge. 


~~ Our second goal, our ultimate social goal, 


is a society in which such thoughtful people 
work and want to work together in a reason- 
able, intelligent way, using factual knowledge 
in the service of their social needs. 

These two goals are very broad, but if you 
think about them you will discover that they 
are discriminative. They suggest positively 
the conceptions toward which we aim in li- 
brary adult education. They suggest nega- 
tively the sorts of things we should not do: 
we should not set up rigid, structured patterns 
of education; we should not aim at any more 
nurturance or guidance than is necessary to 
help free and independent people find what 
they want or to help people to become more 
free and independent; and we should not fail 
to have a close and central concern with the 
community which the library serves. Moreover 
these two goals, when analyzed, reveal at least 
four emphases which may provide even more 
positive and specific guides to the work of 
the library. 


EMPHASES 


A first emphasis should be on the improve- 
ment of services for those who are already 
capable of directing their own education. 
This emphasis is perhaps the easiest one to 
adopt. How often have we heard of “expressed 
demand,” “felt need,” the “communications 
elite” and of that wonderful “well-rounded” 
collection which will be able to provide all the 
books that are requested. These aspirations 
are perfectly sound so long as they establish 
one emphasis and are not taken to define the 
sole purpose or function of the public library. 
In fact the library might well do more than 
it now does to interest the self-educating 
people in our community who are not using 
the library. For example, Professor Edward 
Wight has told me of two comparable librar- 
ies, one of which has a very strong collection 
in the field of accounting and the other of 
which does not. In the first library, all of the 
young accountants of the community are using 
the collection and are working at its further 
development. The second library has com- 
pletely left out of account an important, though 
small, group of people who are already self- 
directed toward education. What the librarian 
needs to do in furthering this emphasis is not 
merely to serve better those who are already 
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using the library but also to try to find the 
other people in the community who have the 
desire for self-education and see whether the 
library can offer them substantial help. 

A second emphasis should be on the 
strengthening of the library itself as an instru- 
ment of education. The library by its very 
complexity and flexibility meets many needs. 
Whenever a book is taken out for a serious 
purpose, then that book is an educational in- 
strument. The total educational effect of a 
library is therefore a direct product of its 
size, its spread, and the quality of its staff. 
To talk this way is to talk as a promoter—and, 
indeed, I am a promoter. In fact, my chief 
worry is lest librarians will not set their pro- 
motional goals high enough. Let me illustrate: 
Suppose you are in a community of 100,000 
and suppose your total circulation is about 
600,000 books a year, or six per person. Now 
suppose that the people of that community 
really came to take self-education seriously. 
Some of them might borrow as many as three, 
five, or seven books a week. But let’s just say 
that the average person directing his own edu- 
cation and using the library to do so might 
borrow a book once every two weeks—surely 
not a heavy reading load! The total annual 
circulation of the library would then be 
2,600,000 books, not 600,000. Unless we set 
some such aim as this, we shall never achieve 
it. In the middle of the nineteenth century, 
those advocating the common schools were not 
content to say that they wished to educate 
anything less than all the children. Why 
should we not follow their example? 

To bring about results of the sort just sug- 
gested involves not only the strengthening of 
service but also the improvement of public re- 
lations.1 We sometimes think much too simply 
about library public relations. It is, in reality, 
a complicated task. Suppose that it were pos- 
sible for you to place all the people in your 
community on a long list, starting with those 
who know the most and care the most about 
the library and ending with those who know 


*This formulation of the library’s “publics” is 
adapted from a somewhat similar list which Mr. 
Charles A, Nelson and I made in another connection 
and which is reported in The University, the Citizen, 
and World Affairs (Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1956). 
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the least and care the least. Your list would 
have infinitely varied gradations but it might 
be possible for you to mark out five main. 
groups, each of which would shade into the 
one above it and the one below it. 

At the top would be the professional li- 
brarians. 

The second group would be made up of 
those we might call the “actively concerned,” 
the people who are deeply interested in the 
library, who take it as a cause or a mission, 
and who want it to develop. Present and past 
library board members would make up the 
nucleus of this group but it would also in- 
clude many other citizens who have a deep 
interest in the library. 

The third group, a much larger one, would 
be made up of the purposeful users, those who 
are conducting their education in part through 
the library. 

The fourth group, still larger, would be 
made up of the random or occasional users, . 
who take out books now and then but with 
no clear purpose other than amusement. 

The fifth group, the largest of all, is made 
up of the inattentive. They may know the 
library exists but it would not occur to them 
to use it. 

Library public relations often appears to 
focus almost entirely on the inattentive. Now 
this group certainly should be a central focus 
of promotional efforts, but there are public 
relations jobs which should be done with 
the other four groups as well. After you make 
an inattentive person a random user you 
have done something of real worth. But then 
you have to turn the random user, into a pur- 
poseful user. And then you have to infect 
some of the people who are purposeful users 
with the virus from which you yourself suffer, 
namely the belief that the library is an insti- 
tution which ought to be developed and made 
stronger in our society. Those who are ac- 
tively concerned need to learn how they can 
be most effective in helping the library. And 
even the professional librarians are in some 
measure a public relations opportunity as they 
are helpful—beyond their own particular 
fields of work and specialization—toward an 
understanding of the whole library and how it 
may advance. 

Since I cannot now develop the full implicam 
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tions of this approach to the improvement of 
library public relations, permit me only to 
suggest that each group can be a strong in- 
fluence on the group below. The actively con- 
cerned citizen can often do far more than 
the librarian to reach the inattentive, and the 
purposeful reader sets a constant example for 
the random reader. Only a full-scale program 
aimed at all five groups will suffice to 
Z strengthen the library as it should be 
strengthened. 

A third major emphasis in public library 
service, and one which is allied to the public 
relations approach just suggested, should be 
to increase the number of those who can 
direct their own education. Our schools and 
colleges have not yet succeeded as well as 
they should in turning out young people who 
are fully prepared to direct their own educa- 
tion, perhaps because the message of lifelong 
learning has not yet reached the teachers in 
those schools and colleges. One of our larger 
tasks must be to get the message to those 
teachers so that later generations will be better 
able than ours to direct their education. But 
there are more specific, more immediate 
things which the library can do even for the 
present generation—which, I must remind 
you, is the only one to which you and I will 
belong. 

One way is, of course, to try to hammer 
home the point directly by publicizing in any 
way possible the great importance of adult 
education—by posters, by films, by displays, 
by the use of the mass media, by talks, and 
by building up those parts of the collection 
which tell people that lifelong learning is im- 
portant and how they can go about it. 

A second way is to set an example. Let me 
draw a parallel: Suppose that you visited two 
classes in woodworking and found that the 
teachers in both were doing an adequate job 
in teaching the use of tools, the nature of 
materials, and the specific processes which 
should be used. But one teacher is teaching, 
in addition, that indefinable element we call 
craftmanship which is demonstrated in every- 
thing he does and in each specific relation- 
ship he has with his students. My moral is, 
I suppose, clear. The librarian who is himself 
a self-educating person, deeply interested in 


yembooks and learning, is likely to create a simi- 


lar interest in his patrons. 

But there is a third way as well, though I 
cannot give it a name or tell you precisely 
how it occurs. In the course of a great deal 
of library use and visitation over the last 
twenty years, I have become convinced that 
there are some librarians who seem to have 
the capacity to stimulate in patrons a deep 
interest in and concern for reading. How do 
they do it? Is it merely that they themselves 
love books or that they have attractive per- 
sonalities? These elements are surely sig- 
nificant, but I believe there is something else 
as well, some natural process by which a gifted 
librarian draws individual patrons along, cre- 
ating an ever deeper awareness of books and 
a greater capacity to use them. We need re- 
search into this inter-personal relationship. 
The “natural-born” cook does not operate ac- 
cording to formula, but if we want to achieve 
some approximation of her results we must 
watch to see what she does and then try to 
repeat the process ourselves. There is no other 
way. 

Suppose we could develop theories and tech- 
niques concerning the proper inter-personal 
relationship between librarians and patrons? 
Would we not be likely to have a real break- 
through in library service? You will say per- 
haps that when so many people use the library, 
there is not time to enter into a deep rela- 
tionship with each one. I will agree, but I 
will add that every librarian could try to help 
at least a few people each year to move toward 
a greater capacity for self-education. Even if 
each librarian could influence only twenty-five 


people a year in this fashion, the cumulative 


total each year—and over the years—would 
be very great. 

The fourth emphasis in the adult educa- 
tional program of the library should be on the 
direct improvement of the community. All of 
us are looking with great interest at the work 
of Ruth Warncke and her staff at the ALA, 
and I am certain that when their study is done 
they will have much to tell us about the proper 
relationship between public libraries and the 
communities they serve. 

No matter what you say or believe about 
the propriety of a library staff trying to im- 
prove its community, you are actually trying 
to do so! The very book collection proves the 
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point. Books are selected by people, not ma- 
chines; since people have values about what 
they believe to be good or bad, important or 
unimportant, relevant to the community or 
irrelevant, they will select books at least par- 
tially in terms of those values. Anyone who 
studied the catalog of your library would 
learn something about your values and about 
the aspirations you have to make your com- 
munity better. Now if you are going to apply 
values, should they not be conscious values? 
Would it not be well to make a study of your 
community to analyze its needs rationally and 
to determine how those needs may be met? 

There are, then, four central emphases for 
the public library: to try to serve those who 
are already directing their own self education, 
to try to broaden the library so that it is a 
much more powerful instrument, to try to 
reach those who are not being self-directed in 
their education, and to try to serve the needs 
of the community. In the day-to-day operation 
of the library one must always strike balances 
among these emphases. If any one of the four 
is given a dominant role, the others will suffer. 
All of the practical decisions of life are made 
by finding a balance among values, some of 
which may be conflicting. When you planned 
your trip to Fresno, you probably thought of 
at least three elements—speed, comfort, and 
expense—and made your final determination 
in terms of some combination of all three. If 
you were offered a new job, you would decide 
in terms of a balance among various factors, 
including salary, living conditions, the attrac- 
tions of the community, the possibility of ad- 
vancement, the possibility of growth on the 
job, and the desire to escape present frustra- 
tions. Similarly, the work of the library is 
complicated, It cannot be guided by any sin- 
gle simple goal. 


MEANS 


The means which the library has available 
to fulfil its adult educational function are ex- 
traordinarily varied, and I shall not try to 
list or to evaluate them. My assumption is that 
librarians are very busy people, an assumption 
which few of you would deny. During the 
course of a day, there are many things to be 
done and many decisions to be made. These 
daily decisions, added up through the weeks, 
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the months, and the years, are the decisions 
which determine the broad trend of develop- 
ment of our librarians. And so it seems to me 
that if I were a librarian I would try to some 
extent to base the daily decisions concerning 
the education of the adult public on principles. 
Let me suggest a few. 

First of all, as we think about our library 
adult education program, we ought to be 
sure that it grows out of the nature of the, 
library, and is not merely borrowed from 
somewhere else. There has been a tendency 
in the past for librarians to be too much in- 
fluenced by the educational programs of other 
institutions. Because of the great size of the 
schools and universities of this country, the 
American public often seems to believe that 
their activities are synonymous with educa- 
tion. In such institutions, learning ordinarily 
takes place in groups. Therefore, if the library 
is to be educational, it must provide group 
activities. This conclusion may be true, but 
not for the reason suggested. If a library has 
group activities, they should be developed with 
a clear understanding of their relationship to 
the goals and emphases which the library has 
adopted. One kind of institution can borrow 
principles, ideas, and notions from another but 
it can almost never take over a program in- 
tact. Groups of Scandinavian immigrants 
have tried for many years to bring the Folk 
High School to this country but without no- 
table success, because the Folk High School is 
not native to our soil. In our university con- 
tinuation centers and residential schools, how- 
ever, we have made our own adaptations. 

A second principle is related to the point 
about the need to strike a balance among em- 
phases. The library adult education program 
should not be built around single purposes or 
single activities. It does seem to me, as I read 
the library adult education literature, that 
there have been a large number of needless 
controversies. Some people have raised the 
flag for group activities. Some people have 
urged service to the individual; some have 
struck up for the communications elite; some 
have pointed out that the true destiny of the 
public library is to be the communications re- 
source for all the other institutions. All of 
these are valid. We do not need to choose 
some one of them and build upon it, but ratheg, 
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we need to seek a flexible, balanced program 
which might grow out of the combined use of 
all of them. Why are things that should be 
‘supplementary to one another so often looked 
on as contradictory to one another? A broad 
complex of services is needed if the library 
is to move forward with a sense of purpose 
and dedication toward its broader destiny. 

A third—and related—principle is that 
adult education is not the part of some one 
unit in the library. It is the task of the whole 
library and every part of it. Book selection, 
cataloging, arrangement of books on the 
shelves, circulation, the handling of groups, 
and all other elements of service ought to be 
meshed together. You may need a specialist 
in adult education to take the lead and to 
stimulate the other staff members, but it is 
essential to integrate the work and to consider 
that all of the people on the library staff have 
some fundamental part in it. The biologists 
tell us that the true test of whether an or- 
ganism will survive in the long process of 
ecological development is not its size (look 
at the dinosaur!) but rather its capacity to 
integrate itself. 

I would make very much more of this prin- 
ciple except for the fact that it has been dealt 
with so well in the new book by Eleanor 
Phinney called Library Adult Education in 
Action (ALA, 1956). In this book Miss Phin- 
ney has performed a great service to Ameri- 
can librarianship. She has made a close study 
of what five small- and medium-sized public 
library systems are doing about adult educa- 
tion and, by presenting the results of her case 
studies, has shown us exactly what is going 
on and how total systems of library service 
may be influenced by the concept of adult 
education. If you have not read her book and 
made it available to your library trustees, you 
should do so. 

Fourth, a fundamental principle of educa- 
tion that we ought to consider is the fact that 
we aim toward broad goals, but that people 
have to go to them through specifics. People’s 
minds become engaged in differing ways with 
differing matters of interest and need. And 
so what we have to do is to build within the 
library a broad-based program which rests 
fundamentally upon needs and interests. The 
old cliché is that you have to start with the 
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people where they are, and I object to this 
cliché only because so often the other half 
of the sentence isn’t put in: “. .. and take 
them where they ought to be.” In building an 
adult educational program, we have to use an 
engineering approach. The fundamentals are 
the same everywhere, but each of us serves in 
a particular library. It is for this reason that 
we must study the needs of the community 
and the individuals within it. Then we must 
design a program which will meet those needs, 
and we must carry out all the steps of that 
program. The engineer never builds bridges 
in general, he builds specific bridges, design- 
ing each one in terms of fundamental prin- 
ciples but also in terms of a particular terrain 
and using particular materials. We must do 
the same, expecting that even in the use of 
general goals and general principles there will 
be an infinite diversity from one situation to 
another. We have to see very clearly what it 
is that we want, we have to identify our objec- 
tives, and we have to do so in practical terms 
of what can be achieved. 

My fifth principle is that of gradualism. 
Adult education has been rejected by some 
librarians because it seemed to imply to them 
that the whole program of services had to be 
reconstructed overnight. Practically, of course, 
we all face the fact that the work of the library 
must go on each day largely in terms of the 
kinds of services which we have led the public 
to expect of it. Perhaps 95 to 98 per cent of 
the librarian’s time must be devoted to rou- 
tines. But if you can put 2 to 5 per cent of 
your time upon creative growth you will be 
astounded to see in how short a time the re- 
sults show up in the whole institution. 


The framework within which adult educa- 
tion operates within a library is a vast one; 
it must be concerned with the very large ques- 
tion of the improvement of mature individuals 
and the society within which they live. If I 
had to summarize my beliefs in a single sen- 
tence, I would say that adult education is not 
merely a set of techniques or processes or de- 
partments or people; it is a spirit which suf- 
fuses all the work of the library. 


Reprints of this article are available on request 


to the ALA Public Libraries Division. 
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AT A GERMAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


by Andrew D. Osborn 


Mr, Osborn:is associate librarian of the 
Harvard University Library. He is now serv- 
ing as liaison between the Catalog Code Revi- 
ston Committee and library associations in 
other countries. 


Last June, as the representative of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and through the 
support of the Council on Library Resources, 
I attended the German Library Association 
conference in Lübeck. There I was most 
graciously and cordially received. The for- 
eign visitors (among whom for the purpose 
of this narrative were Pierre Bourgeois, presi- 
dent of the International Federation of Li- 
brary Associations, and Frank Francis, 
chairman of IFLA’s Working Group on the 
Coordination of Cataloging Principles), along 
with a number of other delegates, did not stay 
in the old Hanseatic city but commuted ten 
miles each day from the attractive Baltic sea- 
side resort of Travemiinde. About 500 at- 
tended the conference, of whom 75 came from 
the Eastern Zone. 


UNITY OF MEETINGS 


The German meetings possess a unity that 
is lacking in an American conference and the 
ALA could benefit by giving thought to this 
matter. The program was arranged so that 
the committees met first. Thereafter all dele- 
gates were in a position to hear talks on all 
subjects, as the business and speech-making 
sessions which followed were not divided up 
by function or type of library; and without 
question it is a broadening experience to 
listen to topics which cover the full range of 
librarianship. At the final session the commit- 
tees reported on the progress of their delibera- 


goad Ons. In addition the conference began with 


a general reception, had a banquet open to 
all, and ended delightfully with a chamber- 
music concert. In these ways everyone had 
an opportunity to be informed on what tran- 
spired at the conference, unlike an ALA con- 
ference at which even half-a-dozen representa- 
tives of a library may be hard pressed to 
bring back a full report. 

My presence in Lübeck stemmed from the 
general desire of the Catalog Code Revision 
Committee, whose chairman is Wyllis E. 
Wright, to establish close contacts with other li- 
brary organizations throughout the world. In 
the course of its work on a new cataloging 
code, the committee has established a pro- 
gram for the exchange of information with 
the accredited representatives of sister organ- 
izations in other countries. Copies of each 
installment of Seymour Lubetzky’s contribu- 
tion towards a new cataloging code are sent 
overseas both for the sake of information and, 
if possible, to aid in stimulating the eventual 
development of international agreement on 
cataloging rules.1 The goal of international 
agreement does not go beyond the limits of 
practical idealism and obviously will not re- 
sult in binding decisions on all points that 
national codes may cover; for example, it can 
be anticipated that some libraries will prefer 
the entry Horatius Flaccus while others will 
prefer Horace, Horaz, Orazio, etc. But in the 
highly significant matter of choice of entry, 
libraries, as sharers in international contribu- 
tions to information and culture, can benefit 
greatly by the achievement of a large measure 
of agreement—especially if this agreement in 
turn can be reflected in current national bib- 


‘Incidentally, if I have failed to reach any na- 
tional library association outside the United States, 
word would be welcome and the omission will be 
promptly repaired. l 
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liographies, so facilitating order work for li- 
brarians and dealers alike. 


VARIATIONS IN CATALOG ENTRIES 


In general the principal variations in cata- 
log entries have been between the Anglo- 
American and the German traditions. By a 
coincidence both the Anglo-American Code 
and the Prussian Instructions were published 
in 1908; and by a further coincidence both 
are now undergoing basic review. In 1910 
German librarians tried hard to find a means 
for reconciling the rival traditions. They were 
unsuccessful, but today conditions seem more 
favorable on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The big differences between the Anglo- 
American and the German practice relate to 
the use of main title entries (“anonyma,” as 
the Germans call them) and corporate entries. 
The Prussian Instructions avoided corporate 
entries almost completely. Works that we put 
under a corporate name German librarians 
have customarily put under their title or under 
a personal name. When the entry was under 
a title their treatment varied from ours be- 
cause grammatical rules, not word-by-word 
filing, governed the arrangement of titles, 
sometimes giving rise to rather cumbersome 
and unexpected compounds (“‘composita,” as 
they are called). As a simple illustration, the 
title entry College and University Education 
in the United States would be entered under 
the compositum ‘“Collegeeducation” because 
the title must be construed as “College Edu- 
cation and University Education in the United 
States” and because “College Education” is 
held to consist of two nouns in apposition. 
While the grammatical rules apparently work 
excellently for the Romance languages, they 
lead to great trouble in English and not a 
little trouble in German. However, it was not 
until I looked into the situation in Germany 
did I realize the feeling against sheer tech- 
nicalities on the part of librarians and readers 
alike. 

At the Liibeck conference the German cata- 
log code revision committee recommended the 
adoption of mechanical word order (i.e., word- 
by-word filing) in place of the grammatical 
arrangement of title entries. However, the 
recommendation was that minor words be 
overlooked, following the model of the 
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f 
Gesamtverzeichnis der ausländischen Zeit- 


schriften. Since in Germany filing rules have 
been an integral part of the catalog code, it 


follows that the American Catalog Code Re- - 


vision Committee should now consider how 
far it ought to go into rules for filing. These 
have been implicit in ‘certain of our rules for 
entry and have led to a modicum of con- 
fusion because libraries which follow the 
American code in general may not conform 
to the implied filing rules, may not indeed 
be aware that filing rules are implied. Un- 
doubtedly IFLA will have to debate whether 
basic filing principles should become part of 
future national codes. 


CORPORATE ENTRIES 


With abandonment of the grammatical ar- 
rangement of titles (except probably for the 
subarrangement of titles under an author’s 
name), the main difference between the two 
traditions is the use or nonuse of corporate 
entries, Two years ago IFLA, under the leader- 
ship of Frank Francis, suggested a compro- 
mise position that could be developed to the 
satisfaction of libraries in all countries.” 
Under the compromise the corporate name 
would constitute the preferable entry for 
official works relating to the activities of an 
organization, but contributions to knowledge 
would be entered under title or a personal 
name. This proposal affords an excellent 
starting point for our rethinking of a truly 
vexed problem and could lead to solutions 
that would be both acceptable and desirable 
in this country and elsewhere. Happily there 
is a climate of opinion in Germany in favor 
of the corporate entry on such a basis. For 
instance, Dr. Fuchs—despite the fact that he 
is probably the outstanding authority on the 
Prussian Instructions both because of his 
commentary on it and because of his experi- 
ence in the former Prussian State Library— 
has in his 1957 book on library administration 
recommended use of corporate entries. These 
developments in IFLA and Germany dovetail 
with our awareness that we too must take ac- 
tion on the corporate entry. We have known 
since 1935 that we ought to modify our prac- 
tice, for in that year J. C. M. Hanson warned 


? The report of the IFLA group may be found in 
Libri, 6:271-97, 1956. 
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us that we were running headlong into trouble 
with the corporate entry.’ 

Accordingly it was on the theme of joining 
‘hands for the discussion of common and diffi- 
cult cataloging problems that I spoke before 
the Lübeck conference, proposing that we all 
work through IFLA to achieve our ends. The 
response was prompt and gratifying. Dr. 
Nobbe, chairman of the German catalog code 
revision committee, Dr. Hofmann, the out- 
going president of the Verein Deutscher 
Bibliothekare, and Dr. Fuchs, the incoming 
president, all expressed both personally and 
on behalf of their organization the warmest 
interest in international deliberations which 
might lead to the formulation of mutually 
interdependent codes. At the same time, on 
behalf of IFLA, M. Bourgeois and Mr. 
Francis expressed their interest by immedi- 
ately considering plans for IFLA action. This 
action would culminate, perhaps in the sum- 
mer of 1959, in an international conference 
at which agreement on basic principles would 
be sought and for which the revised Lubetzky 
drafts could serve as working papers. 

I believe that we have a unique opportunity 
before us. Auspiciously, the Council on Li- 
brary Resources has set up as one of its major 
objectives the promotion of international 
agreement on cataloging rules. So with the 
combined ability of IFLA and the various 
national library associations, plus the inter- 
ested support of the Council on Library Re- 
sources, notable and lasting results may be 
achieved in the relatively near future. 


®“Corporate Authorship Versus Title Entry,” Li- 
brary Quarterly, 5:457-66, Oct. 1935. 
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Of course, children have more to learn, more 
to understand in our day of swift and dazzling 
change! They also have more to help them... 


At TANGLEY OAKS we do our part by publishing educational materials 
that blend fun with learning .. . tailored so youngsters can understand the 
things that count... | 

We build better books, too, by pre-testing ideas and illustrations in our 
own Summer Laboratory School, in neighboring school systems, and in 
teachers’ colleges. At TANGLEY OAKS “CLASSROOM-TESTED” is a 
guarantee of quality and practicality —for child, parent, teacher, librarian... 
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BUYING AND SELLING BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS 


Some Canons of Good Practice 


by a committee of the 


Resources: and Technical Services Division 


“A code of fair practices for book dealers and 
librarians is not needed in order to convince 
members of either group that it is reprehen- 
sible to steal or lie. There are many points, 
however, on which a dealer or librarian may 
honestly be uncertain as to the proper proce- 
dure, and a code might be a useful guide for 
those who want to do the right thing.” 

Such was the reasoning behind the decision 
of ALA’s Board on Acquisition of Library 
Materials (now the Acquisitions Section of the 
Resources and Technical Services Division) 
io prepare a code of ethics for buyers and 
sellers of books and manuscripts. A commit- 
tee with John Fall as chairman has been 
working for more than a year on the code 
which is here printed in draft form. 

It should be emphasized that the version 
printed here is still a draft, and that it is be- 
ing published in order to give both librar- 
ians and dealers an opportunity to comment, 
call attention to omissions, and object to any 
provisions with which they may disagree. 
Communications should be addressed to Mr. 
lohn Fall, Chief, Economics Division, New 
York Public Library, New York 18. 


Cat 


APPROVALS 


A librarian may ask to receive from dealers 
a selection of new books on approval if the 
account is considerable and if substantially all 
of the approval books are retained. He can- 
not ordinarily request this service plus attrac- 
tive discounts and other services if his pur- 
chasing is highly selective, sometimes in single 
copies, and if the annual volume is small. 
Rare books, autographs and similar ma- 
terials may usually be had on approval, when 
there is a need to inspect them for content, 
condition, binding, when the bibliographic 


pretescription is inadequate, or for like reasons. 


When rarities are requested on approval, 
they should be examined immediately and the 
order confirmed or should be returned 
promptly and with all possible care. If, as may 
well happen, the librarian wants to retain an 
expensive rarity for a time in the hope that 
he can thereby find someone to buy it for 
him, the dealer should be told this frankly. 
If it is not an item for which the dealer is 
likely to have other orders, or if he is willing 
to gamble on the librarian’s successful quest, 
he will usually agree; but if he cannot afford 
to risk a sale, or for any reason does not want 
to put up with the delays incidental to such 
negotiations, it is his prerogative to decline an 
extension of the approval period. 

Unsolicited items sent on approval, rare 
with established and reputable dealers, should 
be discouraged. Dealers who send unrequested 
approvals must understand that they do so at 
their own risk and that the shipments may be 
returned unopened at the dealers’ expense. 


AUCTION BUYING 


Librarians, if they wish, should feel free to 
bid themselves rather than use the services of 
an agent at United States auctions which are, 
in effect, open markets. Most librarians find, 
however, that the advantages of depending 
upon a responsible agent are well worth the 
commission fee. The agent has opportunity to 
examine the books offered prior to the sale, 
as the librarian generally has not; he may 
also be better aware of the current market; 
and he assumes at least a reasonable degree 
of responsibility for the books being as repre- 
sented. 

In arranging for the service of an agent at 
an auction sale, the librarian should make his 
instructions . clear concerning the ceiling of 
his bid. Generally this is worked out coop- 
eratively, the librarian making his estimate of 
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the price an item will bring and comparing 
it with the agent’s and the gallery’s estimates. 
From this consultation the librarian decides 
how high he is willing to go, whether higher 
or lower than the joint estimate, depending, 
among other things, on the importance of the 
book to the library and the difficulty of find- 
ing another copy. The agent is of course 
bound to observe price ceilings. 

Because of differences of practice from 
United States auctions, it is advisable at for- 
eign auctions, which are more in the nature 
of a wholesale market, for a library to work 
through a trusted agent. 


CATALOGS, WANT LISTS, AND QUOTATIONS 


Libraries generally acquire rare and out-of- 
print books by searching dealers’ catalogs, by 
issuing want lists, and by advertising. It is 
important to libraries, therefore, that catalog 
entries be bibliographically adequate, that 
they include such essential elements as series 
notes, and that they describe accurately the 
condition of the books offered. Similarly, a 
library want list should be bibliographically 
adequate, and any dealer to whom it is sent 
should be told whether or not it is sent to 
him exclusively. In advertising, titles are cited 
as briefly as possible, but if a particular edi- 
tion is sought it must be indicated. In quoting 
upon want lists, dealers must specify the edi- 
tion offered, the condition of the copy, and 
the terms of sale. For its part, the library 
should act upon quotations promptly and if 
possible acknowledge all quotations received. 


COPYING 


Manuscripts, or any other unique items, in a 
library’s possession on approval from a dealer 
or on deposit from a private person should 
not be copied in any way without the con- 
currence of the owner. Such copying often 
alters the market value. The value can also 
be affected if access to the material is given 
to persons not concerned with the acquisition. 

If a private owner agrees to permit a copy 
to be made, it is well to inform him that such 
a copy may affect the sale of the material. 


DISCOUNTS 


A library is free to bargain for discounts and 
to select vendors, recognizing that discounts 
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offered may vary widely between institutions, 
and that in general such discounts reflect the 
annual volume of business between the vendor . 
and. the individual institution, the nature of 
the material ordered, and the degree of inci- 
dental attention to be demanded or expected. 
Thus, the jobber may be able to offer a rela- 
tively high discount on multiple copies of 
popular books—higher than a small retailer 
can afford—but he cannot be expected to pro- - 
vide personalized services, such as procuring 
out-of-the-way pamphlet material, as perhaps 
the small retailer can. 

A library is likely to spread its current 
book purchases among several suppliers. It 
may give the multiple-copy commercial orders 
to a jobber to be supplied at an agreed dis- 
count based on a year’s anticipated dollar 
volume; it may use another bookseller for 
more difficult-to-find current books; it may 
depend on yet another bookseller for out-of- 
print books; and it may go to the specialists 
for technical, foreign, or rare books and for 
other special categories of material. The li- 
brary’s discounts customarily may range from 
as much as 40 per cent plus on multiple copies 
of current trade books to quoted net price on 
out-of-print or rare books, and sometimes a 
premium may quite appropriately be charged 
on special-order material particularly difficult 
to procure and otherwise impossible for a 
dealer to handle profitably. 

In bargaining for discounts, the librarian 
must always remember that the terms agreed 
upon, and the conditions of payment, are cal- 
culated on a certain anticipated volume of 
orders of a given kind and certain biblio- 
graphic services. To drop a dealer in mid- 
stream without compelling reason and due 
warning once terms have been agreed upon 
is a breach of faith. On the other hand, a 
dealer’s failure to perform service promised 
or implied when the discount scale was estab- 
lished relieves the library from this implicit 
obligation. 


EVALUATIONS 


Informed appraisal of the value of a book, 
manuscript, or collection is a technical and 
responsible task which it is wise to leave to 
recognized appraisers or otherwise competent 
persons whose judgment and experience Cate 
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be had for an appropriate charge. A book- 
seller acting as intermediary for a library in 
a private sale or an auction will generally 
provide an appraisal of the property without 
adding an extra fee to his agent’s commission. 

Appraisals by librarians for tax purposes 
are usually to be avoided. Often they are re- 
quested by a library donor and sometimes they 
are not high enough to please him. If they 
must be made by the librarian, he should do 
so as though he were an official appraiser who 
might have to defend his judgment in court 
and thereby stake his reputation as an expert 
and for integrity. 

Generally, requests for the approximate 
value of a book are best answered by directing 
the inquirer to a bookseller or appraiser, or 
by referral to auction or other price records. 
If the inquirer is introduced to these records 
he should be warned that they can be only 
the most general guide. 

Unrealistic news stories or public state- 
ments concerning the value of rare books or 
manuscripts are frequently released by dealers, 
sometimes by libraries themselves. Informa- 
tion made public relating to the monetary 
value of books and manuscripts and their 
rare or unusual qualities should be strictly 
truthful. It is usually better to stress the cul- 
tural or historical values of items than their 
estimated dollar worth. 


RETURNS 


A dealer accepts the return of an item sup- 
plied against a firm order only as a courtesy, 
except when the item proves not to be as 
represented, when it is found to be defective, 
or if it fails to follow the specifications of 
the order, in which cases the return can be 
made without a formal request. If the return 
is for any other reason, the librarian should 
first ask the privilege of returning. The na- 
ture of the material and of the vendor’s bus- 
iness are the determining factors in returns; 
for example, a current stock item from a 
general bookshop can be returned at no 
greater loss to the dealer than the waste of 
billing and shipping labor, and generally will 
be accepted from a good customer, provided 
of course that it comes back in the same con- 
dition in which sold, undamaged and un- 


, marked; on the other hand an out-of-print 
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or special order book for which there is no 
wide market, or a rare book which the dealer 
has gone to the expense of seeking out and 
cataloging (and for which he may have 
turned down subsequent orders) should not 
be returned under ordinary circumstances. 


SALE OF DUPLICATES AND DISCARDS 


Duplicates and other unwanted library books 
books should be disposed of with the idea 
always in mind that once off the library prem- 
ises they are back in the open book market. 
It follows that all marks of library ownership 
(that is, all clearly understandable marks 
such as book plates and perforated stampings) 
must be cancelled. Usually it is enough to 
counterstamp such marks “discarded,” “with- 
drawn,” “rejected,” or with a similar word 
or phrase. Exceptional or valuable material 
whose possession by someone other than the 
library might appear to be irregular may be 
accompanied by a simple bill of sale or other 
document authenticating the transfer of owner- 
ship. 
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BOOKMOBILE SERVICE TODAY VI 


SCHEDULING AND PROGRAMING COMMUNITY 


BOOKMOBILE SERVICE 


by Abigail H. Harris 








Top: A community stop in St. Louis County. 
The audio-charger is at the right of the seated 
librarian. Both librarians are uniformed. 


Above: One of three almost identical trailer 
. bookmobiles serving adults in St. Louis County. 


Miss Harris is head of Adult Education Sexv- 
ice, St. Louis County Library, Normandy, #40. 


The ten-year-old St. Louis County Library 
Serves an area of 455 square miles wih a 
population of over 400,000 including raral, 
highly industrial and suburban communities. 
The present organization consists of a head- 
quarters, two small branches, and 14 bock- 
mobiles in regular service plus two others for 
emergencies. In 1956 the circulation statistics 
showed the issue of 1,560,688 books, 30,636 
phonograph records, and 9094 films. The 
traveling libraries took 82 per cent of ttis 
total circulation into the elementary schools, 
high schools and large and small communities 
of the service area. Headquarters, branches 
and mail service accounted for the other 
18 per cent. 

The Children’s Service Department sched- 
ules, mans and supplies the eight bookmobiles 
which visit 156 elementary schools, both auab- 
lic and parochial. Adult Service operates two 
high school bookmobiles which visit 35 junior 
and senior high schools. These school back- 
mobiles offer public library service. They use 
schools as logical points of distribution, Sut 
they do not take the place of school libraries. 
These ten units have only school stops and 
carry principally books for the grade levels 
served. Some adult books are on the juven le 
units for the teachers, principals, and parerts 
of the students. 

The high school units carry a large edalt 
collection, both fiction and nonfiction suitable 
for senior high school students, as well as 
books at the junior high school reading l=ve=l. 
The scheduling of these ten bookmobiles is 
fairly stereotyped. The time allotted to 2ach 
school depends on its enrollment. Each =e- 
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mentary, junior and senior high school is vis- 
ited once every month throughout the school 
year. Once every two weeks would make the 
younger readers happier, but this is not yet 
possible. 


BETSY THE PIONEER 


The St. Louis County Library has four 
adult bookmobiles. Three are trailers carry- 
ing 4000 to 5000 volumes, and one is a small 
self-propelled unit with a capacity of 2000 to 
3000, capable of parking in a residential drive- 
way if necessary. This unit makes 49 com- 
munity stops in a two-week schedule. Its 
shortest stop is 45 minutes, the longest two 
hours. For eight years this unit has been a 
pioneer. Many stops on its run were so heavily 
used that a half-day or a full-day stop on 
another unit had to be substituted. When this 
happens the pioneer’s schedule is changed and 
it starts out on another course. Not all spots 
are so lucky. If adequate use is not made of 
the library facilities—after publicity and serv- 
ice have been given at the location for a rea- 
sonable period of time—the stop is discon- 
tinued and the schedule changed. As long as 
the demand for service is greater than the 
capacity of the bookmobiles and branches, 
there is no reason to maintain dull or un- 
appreciated stops. 

Betsy (as this unit is endearingly called by 
its staff) travels with a librarian, driver-clerk, 
and, in the summer, one additional assistant. 
It operates 50 weeks out of the 52. Two weeks 
at Christmas she is rested and refurbished in- 
side and out. It leaves and returns to head- 
quarters every day, Monday through Friday. 
Its collection is a well-rounded one, prin- 
cipally leveled at adult reading but including 
high school and juvenile books of all cate- 
gories. Mama is usually the family provider 
of library books. She is sent off with a list of 
“likes” by Papa, Grandfather and all the little 
ones. A familiar sight at a community stop is 
a metron wheeling up on a well-basketed 
bicycle. A short time later she loads 20 to 
30 beoks in her basket and off she goes, hop- 
ing that her selections will be popular ones and 
that the reading material will last for two 
weeks, 

This bookmobile announces itself by loud- 
speaker. As the unit nears its destination the 
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librarian broadcasts, “This is your St. Louis 
County Library Bookmobile Service. We will 
park at January and Thurston from ten to. ° 
eleven.” This announcement is repeated several 
times as the driver circles the nearby area. 
Since all stops on this unit are short, it is 
interesting and rewarding to see families pour 
out of the houses and up the road to January 
and Thurston. 

Librarians planning to use a loudspeaker 
on their new bookmobile are advised to check - 
first with the city fathers. Two communities 
in St. Louis County will not allow this ac- 
tivity. . 

The three adult trailers run on a weekly 
Monday through Saturday schedule and are 
brought into headquarters only once every 
two weeks. Several of the areas served by 
these bookmobiles are 30 to 35 miles from 
headquarters; most of the stops include night 
hours, and the total working time per week 
is as high as 50 hours. Since no one librarian 
could take full responsibility for one of these 
trailers, the practical idea was conceived of 
hiring local women to work these stops. The 
new trailer librarian is given a training period 
at headquarters, works the trailer with an 
experienced hand, and then she is on her own, 
with possibly a high school student shelver 
after school hours if the stop is a busy one. 
Some trailer women work as many as three 
stops a week on the same or different units. 


THE TRIPLETS 


The three units for adults are supervised by 
the Adult Service Department. All these part 
time people are responsible to the Chief of 
Adult Service, and she in turn is responsible 
to them for supplying all necessary equipment, 
including books, supplies and _ dust-cloths. 
The trailers are as nearly alike in construction, 
book collection, and operation as possible. A 
great effort is made to accomplish this, for the 
benefit of the part time personnel and the 
patrons, many of whom use two or more units. 
On a day a trailer is scheduled to be “in” (one 
designated day on alternate weeks) a crew 
from Adult Service gives it the once over, and 
not lightly. The shelves are checked for 
“mends” and books from other agencies; new 
books are added; old one removed. There is a 
full check of supplies and a physical clean up . 
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inside and out by a maintenance man. 

During the two weeks that these units are 
.away from headquarters, daily deliveries go 
out to them. As an example: one man, work- 
ing full time, moves the trailers from, say, the 
Monday stop to the Tuesday stop, and at the 
same time he deposits the communications from 
headquarters. Then he returns to headquarters 
with messages from the trailer personnel. In- 
cluded in the daily delivery are books which 
- were returned from other agencies, new books, 
lists, supplies, and specially requested books, 
records and films. 

The customary procedure is for these 
trailers to remain at a stop one day. However, 
in two localities the use of the bookmobile 
was so great that a second day at the same 
spot was scheduled, and in another a trailer 
is moved from its morning stop to a different 
spot for the afternoon. This is difficult for the 
driver who has to make the extra move— 
coupling. uncoupling, parking, unparking, etc. 
He should be given adequate time in the 
schedule for such mechanical jobs. To set the 
trailer, load the boxes and unload them, un- 
couple and recouple takes about 15 to 20 min- 
utes at each trailer. 

The book collections on these units are 
comparable to the collection on the self- 
propelled one. All ages and all tastes are 
catered to. Headquarters tries to see that a 
certain stop where the “Who-done-it” addicts 
are in great number receives more than its 
share of the new mysteries. There is a two-day 
stop in a neighborhood where the reading level 
is above average; this stop gets the more 
esoteric literature. 

Every two weeks a list, “What’s New in the 
St. Louis County Library,” goes out to each 
agency. This list, which is useful to the staff as 
well as the patrons, serves to give the picture of 
the over-all system and to allow patrons to 
request books which may have been purchased 
for headquarters only. However, since the li- 
brary operates completely on the “reservoir 
book collection system,” a headquarters book 
or a Bookmobile No. 7 book may be borrowed 
by Bookmobile No. 6 or Heidbrink Branch. 
The records of the borrowing are filed in the 
Adult Service Department and three full-time 
assistants are kept busy working on inter- 
- gency requests. 


Phonograph records and films are scheduled 
out of headquarters only. However, list= of 
these holdings are on all bookmobiles, end 
bookmobile patrons may request records which 
will be delivered to their stops. Films are 
booked on a 24-hour basis. Every effer= is 
made to deliver film through bookmobiles for 
the patrons’ convenience, but this service is 
difficult to arrange, since it is a rule that £im 
may not stay on a unit overnight when is 
unit is not in the headquarters parking lct. 


COVERING THE COUNTY 


In scheduling adult bookmobile stops all 
extension librarians have the same problem; 
more requests for stops than hours and the 
number of bookmobiles allow. St. Lewis 
County is increasing tremendously in popu- 
lation. A rural area ten years ago (or at least 
not a residential one) it is now a teeming 
group of homes, schools, supermarkets end 
shopping centers. Word gets around to the new 
homeowners of our service and the calls come 
in. One patron will tell of the fine service she 
received at her former address and ask how 
she and her neighbors can qualify for a stop 
in the new area. Another will tell of the ree- 
ommendation of Mrs. Jones who lives m 
Affton and “gets the most out of her tax del- 
lar with her library service.” 

When a vacancy of an hour or a day appears 
on the schedule, immediate action is taken 
toward filling requests for a new stop. Tae 
patrons who have requested bookmobile sezv- 
ice are contacted, their recommendations as to 
hours and parking spots considered. These 
suggestions are often helpful and constructive. 
The new neighborhood is then examined = 
find a central, convenient parking place far 
the unit, Many factors enter into the final de- 
cision. The trailers operate almost entirely 5y 
means of electricity for air conditioning, ligt 
and audio-charging system. Two of the 
trailers need either a 10,000 watt generater 
or a 60-ampere 220-volt plug-in. The heat is 
supplied by oil. The third trailer, which is mat 
air conditioned, plugs in to a neighboring 
store or home. Of course the library assumes 
the expenses for the current used. 

Parking facilities for the patrons visitimg 
the bookmobile must be considered. Even the 
side of the street on which the unit is parsed 
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needs to be thought out—particularly in the 
ease of a wide, hazardous highway. Stops in- 
cluding early evening hours, to 7:00 or 8:00 
P.M., have proved very popular in this library. 
Saturday morning on a trailer is a very busy 
time too, When the librarian has selected just 
the spot, he approaches the store owner or 
manager, or the home owner, and starts stalk- 
ing. In St. Louis County practically every per- 
son approached, from a bank president, whose 
bank owned a lovely parking lot, to an elderly 
lady with a good driveway, has been most 
gracious and willing to help the library cause. 
Complete and perfect bookmobile schedul- 
ing is the aim of all extension librarians. Cir- 
culation statistics and the proportion of com- 
plaints to praise are two means of measuring 
the distance to the goal. Publicity is highly 
helpful in attaining this. A satisfied customer 
will pass the good word around, but unfortu- 
nately he does not carry the bookmobile sched- 
ules either in his head or his pocket. There- 
fore, the St. Louis County Library supplements 
with other means. The loudspeaker on the self- 
propelled unit is helpful and successful for 
this particular unit. Advertising the library in 
general and the bookmobiles in particular is 
done by three orthodox methods—television, 
radio and newspapers. Spot announcements 
and pictures are used on radio and television. 
The metropolitan and community newspapers 
receive notices announcing new stops, or a 
change in the time or location of old stops. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


The bookmobile staff also advertises in an 
unusual way. After six months’ probation, uni- 
forms are issued to both men and women as- 
sistants. In the winter a tailored outfit, con- 


sisting of a jacket, two pairs of trousers and 
a cap for the men, and a jacket, two skirts and 
a beret for the women, is furnished by the 
library. In the summer American Golfer seer- ` 
sucker dresses are worn by the women, and 
light-weight trousers and shirts by the men. 
Each uniform has a colorful patch on the left 
sleeve with “St. Louis County Library” and 
the picture of a bookmobile on it. 

Members of the staff are constantly called 
upon to talk about the library at P.T.A. meet- 
ings, mothers clubs, extension groups, faculty 
meetings, etc. The speaker finds out which 
bookmobile stops will be of interest to the 
patrons in this neighborhood. He gives the 
dates, days and hours of the service to this 
community. These meetings with local groups 
serve a multiple purpose: To publicize the 
service, with details as to schedule; to increase 
the librarian’s awareness of community needs; 
and to establish rapport between the librarian 
and the community. 

The library’s expansion program includes 
three large regional branches and a new head- 
quarters, either in the paper or concrete pour- 
ing stage, and one new bookmobile each year 
until all residents in the service area are sup- 
plied. The new regional libraries will serve the 
public directly and bookmobiles will possibly 
be routed from one or more of them as well as 
from headquarters. . 

Since the expansion program has been an- 
nounced, inquiries have poured into the li- 
brary. “But you won’t cut down on our book- 
mobile service, will you?” The answer from 
the director of the St. Louis County Library, 
Stewart W. Smith, is, “No, we believe book- 
mobiles are here to stay, and expect to add 
to the fleet rather than abandon it.” 


Try BIBLIO-PACS!—The NEW Time and Money Savers! 


BIBLIO-PACS in selections of 25 consist of the "best" titles of each month 
fully processed and catalogued for immediate shelving. 


Write: 
The SCOFIELD CO., 1767-A East 2nd St., Scotch Plains, New Jersey 
Wholesalers of Custom Processed and Catalogued Books. 
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WASHINGTON 


REPORT 


NOW is the time to start work for the Li- 
brary Services Act appropriations for the 
third year (1958-59) of the program which 
begins July 1, 1958. Congressional action will 
commence soon after January 7 when Con- 
gress will reconvene for the second session of 
the 85th Congress. 

While the members of Congress are at 
home during the adjournment period, it is 
important for each Congressman to be fully 
informed about the Library Services Act and 
what is happening under the Act in his dis- 
trict and in his state. Invite him to see the 
program in operation at first hand: a trip on 
a bookmobile, centralized ordering and proc- 
essing, a regional center, a new branch, or 
expanded service through existing libraries 
are but a few suggestions. The old adage is 
true—‘seeing is believing.” If the members 
see that the Act is benefiting their constituents, 
they will take a more active interest in the 
appropriation of funds for this important 
program. 

Next year will definitely be another trying 
year. Prospects are that the economy drive 
under way this year will be intensified. Fed- 
eral agencies will be under pressure to main- 
tain, or even cut, their present level of ex- 
penditures. This means continued hard work 
on our part in obtaining adequate funds for 
the Library Services Act. Our combined 
efforts were certainly rewarding this year and 
can be again. 

It is up to you—each librarian, trustee, and 
friend of the library—to visit as soon as 
possible with your representative and your 
two senators before they return to Washing- 
ton in January. Let each know how much his 
support of the program means to you and 
the people of the district or the state. Answer 
his questions about the program and tell him 
you will continue to keep him informed. He 
needs to be continuously in touch with de- 
velopments under the Act. 

The calendar of events on the LSA ap- 
propriations in 1957 is given below. There 
will be similar deadlines in 1958. Our con- 
tinued work together is vital to success. 





by Julia D. Bennett 


Jan. 3—Congress convened 

Jan. 16—President’s Budget was released to the 
Congress 

Feb. 28—ALA testimony presented to House 
Subcommittee on Appropriations 

March 21—House Appropriations Committee re- 
ported $5,000,000 for LSA 

March 29—House sustained $5,000,000 on Floor, 
defeating amendment to cut these funds 

May 7—ALA testimony presented to Senate Sab- 
committee on Appropriations 

June 7—Senate Appropriations Committee re- 
ported $5,000,000 for LSA 

June 12—Senate passed LSA funds at $5,000,200 

June 29—President Eisenhower signed the Ap- 
propriations Bill which included funds for the 
LSA 

Aug. 14—LSA funds released by the Bureau of 
the Budget? 

Aug. 16—Checks mailed to the states whose 
plans for fiscal, 1958 had been approved. 


All states except Delaware, Indiana, and 
Wyoming have submitted state plans unde- 
the Library Services Act. Two territories alse 
have not yet come into the program, Puerte 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. Of the 48 plems 
submitted, 44 have been approved. This is 
an excellent record. 

The Library Services Act authorized 
$7,500,000 for each year of a five-year period. 
The amount, $7,500,000, has not been ap- 
propriated for either of the first two yeers 
of the program ($2,050,000 for the first year 
and $5,000,000 for the second—already a 
deficit of $7,950,000). It is therefore urgent 
that the full authorization of $7,500,000 ze 
appropriated for each of the next three years. 

Our goal will once more be the full 
$7,500,000 authorized by the Act. This 
means the appropriation must be increased 


$2,500,000 above the level appropriated for 


*When the President signed the Appropriatioz 
Bill we did not expect that a month and a half wou å 
pass before the money was released by the Burecu 
of the Budget to the Department of Health, Educs- 
tion, and Welfare. For background information cn 
the budgetary situation after this appropriation was 
passed by the Congress, see the statement by John 
E. Fogarty in the Congressional Record, August 29 
1957, p. A7215-17. 
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New Books 


FROM 


SCARECROW PRESS 


SOCIAL FUNCTIONS OF 
LIBRARIES 


by B. Landheer 
Librarian, World Court, The Hague 


An interesting, provocative book and one 
for which there has long been a need. 
Some important chapters are: 


e What is "the social function" of a 
Library? 

e Who reads and why? 

è Reading and personality development 

e The probable future functions of writ- 
ing, reading and libraries 


An important new book. 287 p. $6.00 


TITLES IN SERIES 
VOL. 2 JAN. 1953 - DEC. 1956 


by Eleanora S. Baer 


This newly published 2nd volume of 
TITLES IN SERIES is equal in importance 
to Vol. I* which covered the years prior 
to January 1953, and will be welcomed 
by catalogers, reference librarians, bibli- 
ographers, scholars and students. 

336 p. $6.50 
* Vol. 1 still available at $16.00 
Index to series in both volumes. 


GUIDE TO THE MUSICAL ARTS 


An analytical index of 
articles and illustrations 
1953-56 
compiled by 
S. Yancey Belknap 
Listing 15,000 articles and 6,000 illustra- 
tions in the world's leading journals deal- 
ing with music, opera, the dance and the 
theatre. 
Indexed in two parts: 
I) Articles 
2) Illustrations 


A useful book for every library. 
1216p. $25.00 


THE SCARECROW PRESS 
257 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 


the current year. Active Congressional sup- 


port from both sides of the aisle for the Li- — 


brary Services Act program will again be all 
important to the success of our battle for this 
appropriation. 


* * % * %* * %* % * % * 


This is the last “Washington Report” I will 
write before leaving the ALA Washington Of.- 
fice. I want to take this opportunity of adding 


a personal word. May I express my sincere - 


thanks to all of you for the many ways in which 
you have given me your help and encourage- 
ment. Your many, many kindnesses have been 
deeply appreciated. It has been my great priv- 
ilege and pleasure to serve as your representa- 
tive in Washington for the Association. It was 
a priceless experience. 





TRIBUTE TO MISS BENNETT 


Resolution adopted at the 
Kansas City Conference 


Wuereas, Miss Julia D. Bennett, as head of the 
Washington Office of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, has rendered inestimable service to the 
library profession; 

Wuereas, Under her leadership and largely 
through her untiring efforts, the Library Services 
Act has been realized and $5,000,000 has been 
appropriated for grants to the states during the 
fiscal year, 1957-58; 

Wuereas, In her relationships with the Con- 
gress, in her dealings with the other members of 
the American Library Association, with legisla- 
tors, federal and state agencies, trustee groups 
and other organizations and individuals, she has 
exhibited a rare combination of tact, intelligence, 
forthrightness, and charm that has endeared her 
to all those with whom she came in contact and 
has added immeasurably to the prestige of the 
library profession; and 

WHEREAS, she is now leaving her present post 
to enter the equally important profession of mar- 
riage; now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Library Associa- 
tion extend to Miss Julia D. Bennett its apprecia- 
tion for a magnificent accomplishment in Wash- 
ington, that it take this opportunity to tell her 
what a pleasure it has been to work with her in 
our common pursuit of the goals of American 
librarianship and that it wish for her every pos- 
sible happiness in the years ahead. 5 
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see this NEW color and sound film first 


This film was made to assist architects, school 
administrators and librarians in planning 


better libraries. 
You'll see the importance of teamwork, 


among these groups, that is so necessary to 
effectively create the successful operation of 
today’s school libraries. 


Write for free showing 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


Pand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


And you'll see how necessary it is to con- 
sult an equipment specialist in the early 
planning stages in order to insure the se- 
lection of just the right equipment. 

You can't afford to miss this film. It’s 
available to anyone concerned with the 
planning and building of a school library. 


Room 2162, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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service on a silver platter 


Visualize if you will the finest service you have ever 
received from your favorite hotel, restaurant, or vacation 
spa. This is the service we endeavor to give in 


handling your binding orders. Our representative will 





answer your beck and call. . . our trucks roll in all 
kinds of weather to deliver your orders on time . . . your binding 
shipment is delivered where you want it . . . our plant 
personnel will follow your every instruction and cooperate with 
you in every way ... and our prices are reasonable, too. 
The library customer is all important to us and we want to get 
and keep your business. That’s the reason we give service on 
a silver platter and we shall continue to do so. We are anxious 


to show you, so why not beckon us today. 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA f 





BOUND TO PLEASE 
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Librarians are always looking for 
ways to show their patrons 

the value of the services they 
Feceive. This year, in a leaflet 
published with the annual report, the 
Minneapolis Public Library put 

it on a straight money basis. 


$3.49 was the per capita cost of operating 
the Minneapolis Public Library in 1956—so, 
your $3.49 made you part owner of the four- 
story main li- brary which at- 
tracts 1500 visi- tors daily. In it 
you maintain 13 public service 
science museum 
and planetar- ium, as well as 
the ordering, processing, maintenance and 


fils fs 





departments, a 2% 


administrative headquarters for the entire 
You own the Business and Municipal 
Branch, the second oldest such branch in the 
Service Branch in the Citizens Aid Building, 
the only public library branch of its kind in 
libraries, operate two more in 
AHA junior high schools, maintain 
public schools and own two 
bookmobiles which made 17 weekly stops 
You sent 406 classroom collections to 43 
school buildings, and provided the sick in 
side library service. You maintained book 
collections for workers in 37 business houses, 
books to 14 summer camps. 
Your $3.49 that went to the Library last 
which now numbers 973,866 catalogued items. 
You can boast ownership of 1200 LP and 


system. 

United States and you operate the Social 

the country. You own 13 community branch 
20 subbranches in elementary 

during 1956. (you’ll own three in ’57) 

17 hospitals and three rest homes with bed- 

engine houses and welfare centers and sent 

year added 47,916 volumes to your collection 

8000 78rpm recordings as well as 200 litera- 





ture recordings and 350 discs which teach 
nine foreign languages. You own 35,000 musie 
scores, 850,000 pictures and 1000 fine prints. 
You have a collection of 30,000 
slides, 450 filmstrips, 835 16mm 
films, and 7000 stereographs. 
Your file of clippings and pam- 
phlets totals 1,800,000. You re- 
ceive 77 newspapers and 2070 magazines, ex- 
cluding duplicates, while the government ir 
1956 sent you 16,000 documents. 

For $3.49 you enjoy the treasures of the 
Minneapolis Athenaeum, a private subscriptior 
library which makes its holdings available 
to the supporters of the Minneapolis Public 





Library. With your $3.49 you 
employ 395 peo- ple, of whom 
153 are pro- HPA fessional librar- 
ians, all with one college de- 


gree, many with two, a good 
complement of clerical workers selected by 
civil service examination, 17 skilled bindery 
workers who last year processed 30,978 vol- 
umes and 16,812 magazines, and 36 janitorial 
employees who maintained your plant. Your 
employees made it possible for readers to take 
home 3,367,954 books in 1956 (6% books 
per Minneapolis citizen) and in addition. 
307,017 nonbook items, such as films, clip- 
pings, recordings, projectors and museum 
materials. Your librarians handle the million 
reference questions asked yearly at the rate 
of 3800 a day. Your $3.49 makes you a 
stockholders in a business with a budget of 
$1,820,395. 
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The finest methods of manufacturing . 


MYLAR” 


NEWs- CATALOG CARD 
, PROTECTORS 


Protect catalog cards with new — space 
saving protectors made with exceptionally 
durable Mylar Polyester Film*. Mylar Micro- 
Card Protectors also available. 


BRO-DART CATALOG CARDS 


. . utilizing the highest quality 


stock . . . assure you of the best when you order Bro-Dart Catalog Cards. 
Exceptional tear strength . . . good typing and erasive surface . . . proper 
‘snap’ . . . and long life. A complete selection of weights and styles. 


*Reg’d Trade Mark... E. I. duPont deNemours & Co. 


Bro Dart INDUSTRIES 


SETTING THE PACE FOR PROGRESS 
90 E, Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 1899 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, California 





ies Pe 
owed 


PAE P E R ; POR 2 


Gerstenslager 





It confirms your 


JUDGMENT 


When you decide on a Gersten- 
slager Bookmobile to meet your 
library extension requirements 
you find good reason for your 
choice from end to end of the 
fine custom-built body. 


Enduring frame construction re- 
duces body maintenance ex- 
pense. Fine appearance im- 
presses the public. 


Write, wire, or phone for de- 
tailed information. 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
‘cress BOOKMOBILES 
Established 1860 
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A COMPLETE TRANSLATION OF 


THE BIBLE FROM THE ARAMAIC (SYRIAC) 
by George M. Lamsa 


‘The work done by Dr. Lamsa is one of the truly interesting and genuinely 
scholarly efforts at Bible translation in recent times. Two things commend 
the work: (1) the English is smooth but concise and expressive; (2) one 
readily feels that Dr. Lamsa is at home in Semitic languages.” —DR. H. 
LEO EDLEMAN, President, Georgetown College. 


“This is the Bible translation from the language Jesus spoke. It is unique. 
Again and again the sacred writings have been enriched and made luminous 
by Dr. Lamsa’s faithful translation of the idioms from his own native 
tongue. Not a new Bible but a new translation of distinction.” 

Dr. DANIEL A. POLING, Chairman and Editor, Christian Herald. 


se 


“I admire Dr. Lamsa’s spirit and scholarship. His translation 
gives new and fresh meaning and provides real life enrich- 
ment.” —DR. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, Pastor, Marble Col- 
legiate Reformed (Dutch) Church, New York City. 





E AEn 


Being a Translation from the Peshitta, the Authorized 
Bible of the Ghurch of the East 


Translated by George M. Lamsa, noted Scriptural scholar 
and author, from his native tongue. Printed on Bible paper, cloth-bound. 
Attractively jacketed, with tinted top and gold-stamped titles. 1264 pages. $ 
To be published October 15, $12.50 3 


COMPARATIVE VERSES: 


hing James Version Lamsa Translation. 
Jeremiah 4 
10 Then said I, Ah, Lord GOD! 10 Then I said, I beseech thee, O 
surely thou hast greatly deceived this LORD God, surely I have greatly de- 
people and Jerusalem, saying, Ye ceived this people and Jerusalem; for 
shall have peace; whereas the sword 1 have said, You shall have peace; 
reacheth unto the soul. and behold, the sword reaches into 
the soul. 


Romans 5 


7 For scarcely for a righteous man 7 Hardly would any man die for the 
will one die: yet peradventure for a sake of the wicked: but for the sake 
good man some would even dare to of the good, one might be willing to 
die. die, 


National advertising in general magazines, 48 religious publications, and | 
leading newspapers. Two-color, 4-page brochure and ad mats available. 


A. J. HOLMAN COMPANY 


L22226 ARCH STREET « PHILADELPHIA 7, EA 


“~~ 


— 64, G@OIDY —— 


The World’s Largest Record Dealer 

























The records on 
our shelves would 
stack as high as 
7 EMPIRE STATE 
buildings with the 
TV masts included 


5 off List Price 
% FOB Destination (We pay 


all shipping costs.) 


© Top Quality Recordings 
@® Over 1,250,000 records always on hand 


@ Plays, Poetry, Opera, Folkmusic, 
Orchestral, Symphonic & Chamber 
Music 


@ Prompt and careful filling of orders 


Write today to Mr. Benj. D. Rosen, Educational 


Department, for your FREE copy of 
THE LONG PLAYER catalog. 


SAM GOODY 
235 W. 49th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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THE A-V CIRCUIT 





Regulations governing the circulation of films 
are more restrictive than those for records, 
slides, filmstrips, and pictures. Because condi- 
tions under which films are made available 
largely govern the extent and way in which they 
can be used, an informal survey of the rules of 
_ten public libraries was made. The chief con- 
cern was with who is eligible to borrow films. 

A letter of inquiry was sent to the A-V li- 
brarian of each institution. In answer to the 
questions, “Do you loan films to individuals? 
Under what conditions?” the following informa- 
tion was elicited. Three libraries loan films only 
to formally organized groups (Chicago, Enoch 
Pratt, and New York). Two loan to individuals 
but with the qualification that they be shown 
to a group—a minimum audience of fifteen 
(Dallas and Kansas City, Mo.). Five loan to 
individuals under the same conditions which 
apply to organizations (Akron, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Los Angeles and Louisville). The responses 
suggest that the public library is changing its 
concept of films as materials primarily for the 
use of groups, and is beginning to make them 
available to individual borrowers. 

The concept of film as a “group” material 
probably had its roots in the rationale public 


by Shirley Ellis 


if circulation was limited to groups. Another 
argument, not always explicitly stated, was that 
individuals would be inadequately trainec in 
projection, likely to cause excessive damage, amd 
less able to assume responsibility for thet 
damage. 

Public library film collections now represect 
a wide range of subject matter and treatme=t, 
and there is a wealth and variety of intellectual 
and emotional experience available on I@mm 
film. The function of public library film colles- 
tions, then, is no longer merely one of adult 
education, narrowly defined, if indeed it ever 
was. There has been opportunity to formulate 
standards for selection, and experience suggests 
that when discrimination is exercised in tee 
types, and standards are high for the quait», 
even the person seeking only amusement wall 
find much more. 

At the same time the total number of films 
owned by public libraries increases every y2er. 
From this standpoint it becomes possible to loam 
films to individuals. 

A very rough index of the per person cos: æf 
circulating films, as compared to that for books. 
suggests that the cost for films is much low=r 
(see the accompanying table). 


COMPARATIVE “COST PER PERSON” OF CIRCULATING BOOKS AND FILMS (1956) 

















Expenditure i i i Circulation 
Library for Books (and he ariei areg tins of Films (To- so E E pa 
Periodicals) NA D or FUmMS -| tal Audience) na — 
Cincinnati | $217,485 1,810,459 $7 ,500 827 ,301 $.120 $.009 
Enoch Pratt | 310,385 3,678,891 7,700 343 179 4 .084 .022 
Louisville | 102,273 1393 464 9 487 755 514 | -073 013 











Data for expenditure and circulation of books were obtained from the March 1957 Circular 502, U. = 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education. Data for expenditure and circuleticm 
of films were obtained from Public Library Film Statistics (mimeographed), June 1957, compiled by -be 
Office for Adult Education, American Library Association. 


libraries first employed to justify the acquisition 
of films, and in very practical considerations. In 
the early 1940’s, when public library collec- 
tions were starting, films were thought of almost 
exclusively as tools for adult education. There 
was a strong feeling that individuals would use 
films only for amusement and that the library 
was not in the entertainment business. Because 
collections were relatively small and films ex- 
pensive, it was reasoned that more people would 
be able to see films at a lower “cost per person” 


In brief, the conditions which created rest-E- 
tions on film use have changed and are chans- 
ing; accordingly, many film libraries hare 
changed their rules. Only by making films avai- 
able as freely as other library materials can 
their full potential as a medium of art and com 
munication be realized. 

The comments of film librarians who loan te 
individuals are enthusiastic and valid argument 
for this policy. Cincinnati phrases its position im 
terms of the educational responsibility of she 


TO 


library to the entire community: 


Who knows where an idea may sprout? There are 
unorganized neighborhood groups who show “idea” 
films. Are we justified in refusing films .. . to them, 
even though they are not “organized?” We would 
estimate home users to be one-fifth of our borrowers. 
We ere raising taste in children’s films by lending 
to home groups for children’s parties and home show- 
ings. ... We realize that our interpretation is liberal, 
but we bear in mind that films, as well as book 
materials, are acquired to serve the community.— 
Karline Brown. 


Akren states: 


In circulating films, as in the circulation of books, 
we do not feel that we can inquire into the reason 
for borrowing. We encourage the use of films, as we 
encourage the use of books, for education, recreation 
and information.—lda Goshkin. 


Los Angeles, which originally had rather strict 
regulations and has since revised them so that 
now the only requirement for withdrawing films 
is a current adult library card, says: 


This more liberal policy has relieved some problems— 
especially public relations—increased circulation, and 
so far as we can tell has brought no new problems.— 


William Speed. 


The question of whether individuals, as op- 


posed to groups, would be careless in handling 
films has been answered pragmatically. No li- 
brary loaning to individuals reports dispropor- 
tionate damage from individual patrons. And 
Louisville comments: 

For the past eight years individual home users have 
been responsible for less damage than other users. 
Often the home user is an amateur photographer and 
has a better conception of the value of a film as well 


as knowing how to use a projector properly.— 
Dorothy Day. 


To meet the problem of an _ individual’s, or- 
group's, ability to pay for extensive damage 
some libraries have a system of insurance. The 
patron pays a small premium (e.g. 10c per 
reel), limiting his liability to a predetermined 
maximum (e.g. $15). 

Loaning films to individuals undoubtedly sends 
circulation spiraling and means additional work 
for A-V departments, which even now are under- 
staffed. Rethinking and simplifying circulation 
procedures, however, can accommodate the in- 
creased demand. The tradition and goal of the 
public library is service to all. We have the 
tradition. We are getting the films. All that is 
needed to further the progress that has already 
been made is the ingenuity and willingness to 
fuse the two into a working policy. 


LISTENING CORNER (12vJs-7) 


Ideal for libraries where group listening with head- 
phones without disturbing others is required. 


12VJ8-7 
$139.50 Net 


RATION 


Now ... with Exclusive STROBESELECTOR 

... the only turntable which offers 

è Exact setting of 16%, 3344, 
45 and 78 RPM. 

è Center drive, continuously variable speed 
from 16 to 84 RPM. 

PLUS: 
An all-new PUSH-BUTTON Pickup arm 
which ends record damage caused while 
grasping the arm at the beginning and end 
of each record. 

è Plays 7” to 16” recordings. 

= è Multiple outlets for 8 sets of headphones. 
aai e Push-pull amplifier—6 watts undistorted, 
A ~~ 10 watts peak. 

è 12” concert speaker. 

è Weighs only 20 pounds. 

Also available without speaker and carrying 

. case for easy table-top mounting or for perma- 
* nent installation $115.50 Net 


— ht 


For further information, write 


DEPT. ALA-4 


e 1041 NO. SYCAMORE AVE. e HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 
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ADULT SERVICES 





What is the Adult Services Division, and 
what is it doing? 

This new division was established at the 
1957 Midwinter Meeting as the Adult Educa- 
tion Division. Its name and its responsibili- 
ties were changed by action of Council at the 
annual conference in Kansas City in June, at 
the recommendation of the Special Commit- 
tee on Reorganization. The ALA Bulletin for 
October 1957, contains the complete report, 
including statements of divisional responsibili- 
ties. 

The officers of the Division represent a 
wide range of libraries and professional in- 
terests. A complete listing of officers and com- 
mittee personnel will appear in the Decem- 
ber ALA Bulletin. 

The appointment of the division’s first Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Eleanor Phinney, became 
official on July 1. The development of a work- 
ing division started soon after, when the 
president began to consider committee person- 
nel. In addition to the standing committees 
provided for in the bylaws (Nominating, 
Election, Program and Budget, and Bylaws), 
the division executive board established at its 
meeting in June a Program Policy Commit- 
tee, “to delineate the outlines of goals and 
activities for the Division.” Margaret Monroe, 
Assistant Professor, Graduate Library School, 
Rutgers University, has accepted the chair- 
manship of this committee, and its work will 
be under way as soon as the remaining mem- 
bers have been appointed. Since recommenda- 
tions for the direction which the activities of 
the division should take will come from this 
committee, only a few specific activities are 
being undertaken at present. One which was 
authorized by the division executive board in 
June is the development of a handbook to 
help adult education or adult services com- 
mittees and sections in state and regional 
associations in planning their activities. 

Planning for a department in the ALA Bul- 
letin has been another early step in the 
work of the division. Mildred Stibitz, Direc- 
tor of Public Relations of the Dayton, Ohio, 
Public Library, will act as department editor. 


The department’s chief purpose will be ts 
report to the membership of the division, an= 
to the ALA membership in general, on the 
activities and concerns of ASD. 

The membership of the ASD, as of Septem- 
ber 1, 1957, totals 1250. Who are these mem- 
bers? Although nearly three-fourths of them 
are in public libraries and armed forces I+ 
braries, all other types of libraries are repr> 
sented also—college and university libraries. 
special libraries, hospital and institution li- 
braries, school libraries, and state library 
agencies and library schools. Almost 10 per 
cent are in county and regional libraries, and 
more than 10 per cent are in branch libraries. 
One-third of all members may be classed a= 
department heads, first assistants and special- 
ists, and just under one-third are administra- 
tive heads. Some are trustees, and some ane 
in libraries as far away as Sweden and South 
Africa. 

The ASD welcomes the Joint Committee on 
Library Service to Labor Groups as a part o= 
its organization. Its Newsletter has been issued 
quarterly and mailed free on request both to 
librarians and labor representatives for sev- 
eral years. The committee’s most recent pub- 
lication is a leaflet, “Memo from the Join= 
Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups,” addressed to local union officers anc 
librarians. It outlines specific ways in whic} 
unions may help their members through work- 
ing with the local library, and in which -i- 
brarians may serve their trade union public. 
It is available from the AFL-CIO Education 
Dept., 815 16th Street N.W., Washington 5. 
D.C, 

Clippings and a folder describing the De- 
troit Public Library’s September display cn 
labor history have reached the ASD office. 
“Reminders of the first 75 years of Americam 
organized labor and its leaders . . . are cm 
display on all three floors of the Main Li 
brary,” said the Detroit Free Press, character- 
izing the display as “effective and easy-to- 
follow.” The account includes the highlights 
of this history and reminds readers that De 
troit is national headquarters for five unions. 
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FOR YOUR 


INFORMATION 





Inquiries concerning the acquisition of indi- 
vidual titles listed in this column should be ad- 
dressed to the issuing agency. 


Clarence P. Cowles of Burlington, Vermont, and 
Forrest L. Mills, City Librarian of Racine, Wis- 
consin, have undertaken a search for a fitting 
symbol of librarianship. Mr. Mills has written 
to the public librarians of the country requesting 
reproductions of their library seals, and has re- 
ceived replies from over 300. He has placed the 
correspondence with the reproductions in the 
ALA Headquarters Library so that they may be 
borrowed by anyone who is interested either in 
the problem of a national professional insignia 
or in the design of one for his own library. The 
variety of designs is striking. The book and the 
blazing torch appear to be the most popular, but 
the sheaf and the crown and key are well rep- 
resented in the collection. 

The Headquarters Library has received so 
many requests for lists of 100 best books that it 
seemed imperative that we identify just such a 
list to satisfy the potential demand for good read- 
ing that this appears to indicate. As 100 is a 
magic number, and “best” a superlative which is 
used rather too freely, there were many refer- 
ences from which to select. An appropriate cur- 
rent list is the Enoch Pratt Free Library’s One 
Hundred Books Chosen by Prominent Ameri- 
cans. The prominent Americans are 100 educated 
men and women whose names are in Vho’s Who 
in America. The books are arranged in order of 
their popularity. Document Index (Box 453, Ar- 
lington 10, Virginia) has issued a sequel to U.S. 
Government Statistics: Guide and Index, which 
was the first in a series of looseleaf services in- 
tended to assist librarians and their public in 
using current U.S. Government publications. The 
second volume entitled U.S. Government Re- 
leases is devoted to the releases of the federal 
government. It is arranged first by major execu- 
tive departments followed by the independent 
agencies and the offices of the Legislative 
Branch. The price of the basic volume is $15.00, 
and the annual subscriptions to the revised page 
services for 1958, 1959 and 1960 will also cost 
$15.00 each. 

The Missouri Libraries Film Co-operative 
(Springfield Public Library, Missouri) has is- 
sued its 1957-1958 Calendar and Programs. The 


Co-operative now has a membership of 29 par- 
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David K. Easton 


ticipating libraries. Films for Use in County and 
Regional Libraries is catalog No. 7, 1957, of the 
State Department of Education, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. The section of annotated films alphabetically 
arranged by title is supplemented by a subject 
index and a directory of film publishers. Films is 
the title of the 1957 Union Catalog of 16mm 
cinema in the collections of the Office of Visual 
Education, Central Washington College; the 
Film Center, University of Washington; and the 
Audio-Visual Center, State College of Washing- 
ton. 

A practical approach to book selectivity is 
demonstrated in the August, 1957 issue of Cos- 
mopolitan magazine, where the buying power of 
the dollar in terms of world classics is stressed. 
The article, “A Complete Home Library for 
$300,” by Eugene D. Fleming and George Welch, 
describes the standard editions and paperbacks 
as providing an invaluable opportunity to build 
a personal library of high intellectual standards. 
A “Basic Library for All” is appended. 

Book Selection for Children and Young People 
is the report of a workshop held by the School 
of Education of Montana State University, Mis- 
soula, from July 22 to August 2, 1957 (available 
from the School). The Protestant School of 
Greater Montreal (3460 McTavish St., Montreal 
2) has issued Selected Books for Elementary 
Schools Arranged by Publisher. This list is 
rather more international than similar ones pub- 
lished in this country. A brochure entitled Film- 
strips, Records, Slides; A Routine for Process- 
ing, Storing, and Circulation can be obtained 
from: Chairman, Davidson County School Li- 
brarians, Nashville, Tennessee. The “New Hori- 
zons” lists by Dorothy R. Busby of the Hartford, 
Conn., Public Library, which appeared in the 
Hospital Book Guide for 1951, 1953 and 1956, 
have been compiled into a single alphabetical 
list. Copies of this cumulated edition of readable 
books about the physically handicapped are being 
distributed free of charge by the ALA Head- 
quarters Library. 

A Remington Rand press release on the film 
Planning A School Library, which was briefly 
reviewed in this column last month, states that 
this company’s 45 branch offices across the coun- 
try will have a copy of this film, and it may be 
borrowed by national or state libraries, educa- 
tional or architectural associations, school li- 
braries, and all those engaged in planning new 
school buildings. 





Then one day Sadie read about Stor- 
Mor Drawers. She got a letter off to 
the Ames Company pronto! Soon a 
friendly Ames man came to call. 
‘Miss Billings,” he said, “you can 
handle up to twice as many books 
without one new foot of floor space!” 





Sadie Billings, Librarian, was very sad. 
Her library had growing pains, and she 
didn't know what to do. When Sadie 
asked for money to build an addition, the 
trustees said they ‘wished they could, 
BUR ane 





“Hurrah!” said Sadie. “Double hur- 
rah!" said the trustees when they heard 
how Stor-Mor Book Drawers save both 
space and money. And they all lived 
happily ever after! 


Does YOUR library have growing pains? 





Even if you can't build a new library, you car 
still have extra book-handling capacity. And you 
can have it without adding a single, solitary foo: 
of floor space! 

The answer is Stor-Mor Drawers. Stor-Mor can be 
installed easily and inexpensively in your li- 
brary, using existing uprights as supports. 
What's more, your Stor-Mor installation can be 
moved any time, used anywhere. Write today for 
our illustrated folder. 


W. R. AMES COMPANY 


Established 1910 





‘ BOOK STACK 
a a BS ee 
20 © =. Nr DIVISION 
Librarian Harold W. Batchelor shows how Stor-Mor pro- 
* vides added book storage in the Mathews Library at Ari- 1001 Dempsey Road, Milpitas, California 


zona State College, Tempe, Arizona. 
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THE F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ALFRED EDWARD HOUSMAN, by 
Theodore G. Ehrsam, 44 pp. 1941. Net, $2.00 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS AND CRITICISMS 
OF EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON, by Lillian Lip- 
pincott. 86 pp. 1937. Net, $1.50. 


TRE BOOKLOVER AND HIS BOOKS, by H. L. Koop- 
man. 195 pp. 1917. Net, $2.75. 


BOLTON'S AMERICAN ARMORY, by C. K. Bolton. 1927. 
55.0%. 


BOOK SELECTION HANDBOOK FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, by Hannah Logasa. 200 pp. 
Cloth. 1953. Net, $5.00. 


BLLLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY. Subscription $6.00. 


CHECKLIST OF SOUTHERN PERIODICALS to 1861, by 
Sertrude C. Gilmer, 1934. 125 pp. Net, $2.00. 


CHILDREN'S POETRY INDEX, by Maud R. Macpherson. 
453 pp. Cloth. 1938. Net, $6.00. 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF PERIODICALS FOR THE COLLEGE 
LIBRARY, by Evan Ira Farber. 144 pp. 1957. Cloth. $5.00. 


COLLEGE LIBRARY PUBLICITY, by Guy R. Lyle. I16 pp. 
1935. Cloth. Net, $1.50. 


GENERAL INDEX TO ILLUSTRATIONS, by Jesse C. Ellis. 
167 pp. Net, $6.00. 


HOW TO PLAN A LIBRARY BUILDING FOR LIBRARY 
WORK, by C. C. Soule. 1912. $4.00. 


ILLUSTRATORS, by Louise P. Latimer. 47 pp. 1929. Cloth. 
Net, $1.00. 


INDEX OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS, by Dorothy A. Wurz- 
burg. 158 pp. 1939. Net, $3.00. 


INDEX TO CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY AND CRITI- 
heck oy Hefling & Dyde. 1934. 2nd Ed. 229 pp. Cloth. 
et, $4.00. 


INDEX TO DRAMATIC READINGS, by A. K. Silk and 
C. E. Fanning, 303 pp. Cloth. Net $5.00. 


INDEX TO FAIRY TALES, MYTHS AND LEGENDS, by 
M. H. Eastman. 610 pp. Cloth. 1926. Net $7.00. 


INDEX TO FAIRY TALES, MYTHS AND LEGENDS SUP- 
PLEMENT, by M. H. Eastman. 563 pp. Cloth. 1937. Net, 
$7.00. 


INDEX TO FAIRY TALES, MYTHS AND LEGENDS, 2ND 
Net S750 by M. H. Eastman. 370 pp. Cloth. !952. 
et, $7.50. 


INDEX TO FULL-LENGTH PLAYS 1926-1944, by Ruth G. 
Thomson. 306 pp. Cloth. 1946. Net, $5.00. 


INDEX TO FULL-LENGTH PLAYS 1895-1925, by Ruth G. 
Thomson. 172 pp. Cloth. 1956. Net, $6.00. 


INDEX TO HANDICRAFTS, MODELMAKING AND WORK- 
SHOP PROJECTS, by Eleanor C. Lovell and Ruth M. 
Hall, 476 pp. 1936. Net, $6.00. 


INDEX TO HANDICRAFTS, MODELMAKING AND WORK- 
SHOP PROJECTS, SUPPLEMENT, by Eleanor C. Lovell 
and Ruth M. Hall. 527 pp. 1943. $7.00. 


INDEX TO HANDICRAFTS, MODELMAKING AND WORK- 
SHOP PROJECTS, SECOND SUPPLEMENT, by Eleanor 
C. Lovell and Ruth M. Hall. 1950. $7.50. 


INDEX TO MATERIAL ON PICTURE STUDY, by Mary J. 
tee 92 pp. (Paper edition, Net, $1.00) Cloth. Net, 


AN INDEX TO MONOLOGS AND DIALOGS, by Norma 
Olin Ireland. 171 pp. 1949. Cloth. Net, $5.00. 


INDEX TO ONE-ACT PLAYS, 1900-1924, by H. Logasa and 
W. Ver Nooy. 327 pp. 1924. Net, $7.00. 





91 Francis St., Boston 15, Mass. 


INDEX TO ONE-ACT PLAYS, SUPPLEMENT, 1924-1931, by 
H. Logasa and W. Ver Nooy, 432 pp. 1932. Net, $7.00. 


INDEX TO ONE-ACT PLAYS, SECOND SUPPLEMENT, 
1932-1940, by H. Logasa and W. Ver Nooy. 556 pp. 
1941. Net, $7.00. 


INDEX TO ONE-ACT PLAYS, THIRD SUPPLEMENT, 194l- 
1948, by Hannah Logasa. 1950. $7.00. 


INDEX TO PARTIES, by Agnes K. Silk and Clara E. Fan- 
ning. 121 pp. 1931. Net, $1.50. 


INDEX TO PROFILE SKETCHES IN NEW YORKER 
oe by Thomas S. Shaw. 68 pp. Cloth. 1946. Net, 
00. 


JAMES JOYCE, a bibliography, by Alan Parker. 259 pp. 
1948. Cloth. Net, $4.50. 


LAW, LEGISLATIVE AND MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LI- 
BRARIES, by John B. Kaiser, 467 pp. 1914. Net, $5.00. 


LIST OF SERIES AND SEQUELS FOR JUVENILE READ- 
, by Katharine M. Wead and May G. Quigley. 63 
pp. 1923. Cloth. Net, $1.35. 


LOCAL INDEXES IN AMERICAN LIBRARIES, by Norma 
O. Ireland. 221 pp. 1947. Net, $5.00. 


NATURE AND ITS APPLICATIONS, by Jessie Croft Ellis. 
861 pp. 1949. Cloth. $17.00. 


ORGANIZATION AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHIL- 
DREN'S DEPARTMENT IN ONE LIBRARY, by Louise P. 
Latimer. 41 pp. 1935. Net, $1.50. 


PAMPHLET FILE IN SCHOOL, COLLEGE AND PUBLIC 
Her an Bb by Norma O. Ireland. 220 pp. Cloth. 1954. 
et, $5.00. 


PENS FOR PLOUGHSHARES. 1930. 106 pp. Cloth. $1.50; 
Paper, 75c., net. 


PERIODICAL PRESS OF LONDON: 
Sper. 58 pp. 1937. Paper, $1.00. 


PICTURE FILE IN SCHOOL, COLLEGE AND PUBLIC 
Nee Shen by Norma O. Ireland. 136 pp. Cloth. 1952. 
et, $4.50. 


PRACTICAL USE OF BOOKS AND LIBRARIES, by Gilbert 
O. Ward, 5th Edition. 1933. Net, $2.00. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES, by Samuel S. Green. 336 pp. 1913. Net, $3.75. 


PUPPETS AND SHADOWS, a bibliography, 
Greenleaf Ransome. 74 pp. 1931. Net, $1.50. 


REAL FOUNDERS OF NEW ENGLAND, by C. K. Bolton. 
1929. 208 pp. Net, $3.50. 


SHAKESPEAREAN ORACLES, by Mrs. 
Kaiser. 142 pp. 1923. Cloth. Net, $1.75. 


SMALL BUSINESS BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Jessie C. Ellis. 237 
pp. Cloth. 1951. Net, $5.00. 


SMALL DIRECTORY OF ADDRESSES, by Mahala Saville. 
77 pp. 1940. Net, $1.25. 


STATUTE LAW MAKING, by Chester Lloyd Jones. 327 pp. 
Cloth, $2.50. 


SUGGESTIVE OUTLINES AND METHODS FOR TEACH- 
ING THE USE OF THE LIBRARY, by Gilbert O. Ward. 
104 pp. 1919. Net, $2.00. 


TECHNICAL TERMS USED IN BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND BY 
THE BOOK AND PRINTING TRADES, by A. Moth. 170 
pp. 1915. Net, $4.00. 


TERRA NOVA, by C. K. Bolton, 194 pp. 1935. Net, $4.00. 


TRAVEL THROUGH PICTURES, by Jessie Croft Ellis. 699 
pp. 1935. Cloth. Net, $7.50. 


UNITED STATES REFERENCE PUBLICATIONS, by Jerome 
K. Wilcox. 96 pp. 1931. Net, $1.50. 
—— 1932 SUPPLEMENT. 135 pp. Net, $1.75. 


1800-1830, by Felix 


by Grace 


Beza Boynton 
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PUBLIC 


LIBRARIES 


As president of the Public Libraries Division, 
and with the approval of the Board of Direc- 
tors, I hereby call a business meeting of the 
Division membership at the ALA Midwinter 
Meeting to adopt new bylaws. The proposed 
.bylaws were drafted by the PLD Division Or- 
ganization Committee, and have been approved 
by the Board of Directors of the Division. In 
addition, they have been reviewed by the ALA 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws to 
insure their agreement with the ALA Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws. The proposed bylaws are 
presented below for the consideration of Di- 
vision members. 
The exact time and place for the meeting 
will be announced later in the ALA Bulletin. 
ARTHUR H. Parsons, JR., President 
Public Libraries Division 


PROPOSED BYLAWS 


Article I—Name 
Section 1. The name of this organization shall 
be the Public Library Association, a division of 
the American Library Association. 


Article I1I—Interest and Responsibility 


Section 1. The Public Library Association is 
interested in the general improvement and ex- 
pansion of public library services to all ages in 
various types of communities. 

Section 2. The Public Library Association 
has specific responsibility for: 

a. Planning of programs of study and service 
for the public library as a total institution. 

b. Establishment, evaluation and promotion of 
standards in the public library field. 

c. Review of and bringing together the ac- 
tivities of all units within the ALA that have 
a bearing on public library service. 

d. Representation and interpretation of pub- 
lic libraries in contacts outside the profession. 

e. Stimulation of the development of public 
librarians and trustees, and stimulation of par- 
ticipation by PLA members in appropriate type- 
of-activity divisions. 

f. Conduct of activities and projects for im- 
provement and expansion of service in this type 
of library, when such projects are beyond the 
scope of type-of-activity divisions, after specific 
approval by the ALA Council. 





Article I1I—Membership and Dues 


Section 1. The members of this Associatier 
shall be those ALA members who designate ts 
Association as specified in the ALA Bylaws- 

Section 2. Members of this Association mar 
become members of its sections. 


Article IV—Officers and Duties 


Section 1. The officers of this Associaties 
shall be a past-president, a president, a viz= 
president, who shall also be president-elect, az 
executive secretary, and a treasurer. The viz 
president shall be elected annually, and the 
treasurer shall be elected for a three-year term. 
The executive secretary shall be chosen by the 
executive secretary of the American Library As- 
sociation with the approval of the Board oa 
Directors of the Public Library Association am- 
for a term which conforms with the bylaws ao 
the ALA. 

Section 2. These officers shall perform the 
duties usually attached to these positions amz 
such others as are specified in this article er 
may be approved by the Board of Directers. 

a. Past-President. The past-president sha- 
serve as the Association representative on tie 
ALA Committee on Program Evalution am= 
Budget and shall present and justify the As 
sociation’s budget and program. 

b. President. The president shall preside =- 
business meetings, board meetings and at other 
required times. The president shall appoir: 
standing and special committees and the Coune 
on Program Coordination, and shall serve as 
ex-officio member of such committees and coum 
cil without the right to vote except in a tie. 

c. Vice-President. The vice-president shall per- 
form the duties of the president in his absence. 
The vice-president shall serve as chairman ct 
the Council on Program Coordination. 

d. Excutive Secretary. The executive secretary 
shall carry out the policies of this Associat-«m 
under the direction of the Board of Directcrs, 
and shall be responsible for the operation c: 
the Association office. 

e. Treasurer. The treasurer shall advise tie 
Board of Directors in financial matters am- 
shall report on the budget of the Associatiem 
at the annual business meeting, and shall be 
responsible for the handling of special assess 


! ALA Bylaws, Article I. 


meats or fees approved by the Board of Direc- 
tors.” 


Article V—Directors 


Section 1. The Board of Directors of the As- 
soc_ation shall consist of the Association’s off- 
cers, one representative and the president of each 
section of the Association, and ALA councilors 
nominated by the Association. The representa- 
tives of sections shall be elected by members of 
the sections for a four-year term. All members 
of the Board of Directors shall have one vote 
except the executive secretary who shall have 
no yote. 

Section 2. The Board of Directors shall man- 
age the affairs of the Association under the 
policies adopted by the Association. It may 
autnorize the Association’s officers to serve as 
an executive committee between board meetings. 


Article VI—ALA Councilors 


Section 1. The councilors representing the 
Association on the ALA Council shall be elected 
in compliance with provisions of the ALA by- 
laws.® 


Article VII—Sections 


Section 1. Establishment. The Association may 
organize sections, with the approval of the Board 
of Directors of the Association, when the need 
for such sections arises. 

Section 2. Autonomy. Each section shall have 
autonomy in, and responsibility for its own af- 
fairs, and the expenditure of funds budgeted and 
approved by the PLD Board of Directors within 
the framework of the ALA Constitution. With 
the permission of the board the section may 
maxe assessments or charge fees for special 
projects. It shall have power to elect its own 
officers and to appoint committees relating to its 
own affairs. 

Section 3. Mergers, Discontinuance. Sections 
may be merged by joint action, with the approval 
of the Association’s Board of Directors. A section 
may be discontinued, preferably by its own in- 
itiative, with the approval of the Board of Direc- 
tors. 


Article VIII—Meetings 


Section 1. General Meetings. There shall be 
an annual business meeting in connection with 
the annual conference of the ALA. Other meet- 
ings may be called at the discretion of the Board 
of Directors. One hundred and fifty members 
shall constitute a quorum. 


* ALA Bylaws, Article VII, Section 4. 
* ALA Bylaws, Article III, Section 1, and Article 
IV, Section 2. 
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Section 2. Board of Directors Meetings. Meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors shall be held in 
connection with the annual conference of the 
ALA, the Midwinter Meeting, and at other times 
on call of the president. A majority of the officers 
and voting members of the board shall constitute 
a quorum. 

Section 3. Section Meetings. A section may 
schedule meetings upon call of the officers of 
the section. 


Article 1X—Committees 


Section 1. Authorization. Standing, special, 
and joint committees may be authorized by the 
Board of Directors and may be discontinued in 
the same manner. Special committees may also 
be authorized by the president to meet emer- 
gency needs. All committees shall report to the 
Board of Directors. 

Section 2. Appointments. Members of standing 
committees shall be appointed by the president 
of the Association for overlapping terms not to 
exceed three years. 


Article X—Council on Program Coordination 


Section 1. There shall be maintained a Council 
on Program Coordination to coordinate, through 
recommendations, the Association’s interests and 
responsibilities with other ALA divisions and 
committees. 

Section 2. The Council shall be composed of 
representatives of the Association who are quali- 
fied to represent the Association in the programs 
and projects of other divisions and committees. 
The representatives must be members of the 
divisions and committees to which they are ap- 
pointed. The representatives will serve as chan- 
nels of communication between the Public Li- 
brary Association and other units of ALA, will 
present the needs of the Association to the other 
divisions and committees, and will develop pro- 
gram coordination in areas of mutual interest 
and value. 

Section 3. The representatives shall be ap- 
pointed by the president of the Association with 
the concurrence of the Board of Directors. The 
representatives shall be responsible to the Board 
of Directors and may be dismissed for cause. A 
representative shall be appointed for a three-year 
period, and may be reappointed for one succes- 
sive term only. 

Section 4. Each. representative may appoint 
such assistants as may be needed to keep ac- 
quainted with plans and activities of other di- 
visions or committees. The representative, how- 
ever, is responsible for the activities of such 
assistants and in turn is responsible to the Board 
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of Directors. The representatives shall report to 
the Board of Directors the names of the assist- 
ants so designated. 

Section 5. The council shall meet at the Mid- 
winter Meeting and the annual conference of the 
ALA, and shall report to the Board of Directors 
of the Association. 


Article XI—Nominations and Elections 


Section 1. The president, with the approval of 
the Board of Directors, shall appoint a Nomi- 
nating Committee which will include a represen- 
tative of each of the different sections to arrange 
for nomination of candidates for Association offi- 
cers, and shall appoint an Elections Committee 
which shall have charge of the counting and 
tabulation of all votes cast for the Association’s 
officers. The Nominating Committee shall also 
arrange for the nomination of candidates for 
ALA councilors and shall give them to the ALA 
Nominating Committee as provided in the ALA 
Bylaws,* and not later than September 1 of each 
year. 

Section 2. Nominations. The Nominating Com- 
mittee shall present the names of candidates for 
Association officers in blocks of two names each. 
Members of the Association shall vote for one 
name from each block. The committee shall, as 
far as possible, represent the various groups and 
interests of the Association in its list of candi- 
dates for officers. The Nominating Committee 
shall file its report with the Association’s execu- 
tive secretary. The executive secretary shall ar- 
range for publication and distribution of the 
official ballot in cooperation with ALA, following 
a schedule in line with that followed in the 
election of ALA officers. 

Section 3. Additional Nominations. Additional 
nominations may be made by petitions signed by 


“ALA Bylaws, Article III, Section le. 


not fewer than fifty members of the Association 
filed with the executive secretary not less than 
three months before the annual conference of 
ALA. No person may be nominated by the cem- 
mittee or by petition who is not a member 02 =e 
Association and whose written consent has >ot 
been filed with the Nominating Committee. 
Section 4. Election. The election shall be hald 
by mail vote in accordance with ALA procedure. 
A majority of all votes cast shall be necessary 
to constitute an election. In case of a tie vote. tae 
successful candidate shall be determined by let. 


Article Xll—Amendments 


Section 1. These bylaws may be amended by 
a two-thirds vote of the members participating in 
the voting to amend. The vote may be taken 
either at a business meeting of the Association, 
or by mail, and, if by mail, preferably as a part 
of the annual mail vote for election of divisien 
officers and ALA councilors. 

Section 2. Before any proposed amendment 
may be submitted for vote, it must first heve 
the written recommendation of the Committee en 
Division Organization and the approval of the 
Board of Directors, or it must have originated 
by written petition of not less than 100 members 
of the Association, and, in either case, notice of 
the proposed amendment must have been given 
to the membership not less than one month be- 
fore such vote. Said notice may be given by 
publication in the official organ of the Associa- 
tion, or may, if necessary, be given by direct 
mail. 


Article XIII—Rules of Order 
Section 1. The rules contained in the latest 


edition of Robert’s Rules of Order shall govern 
this Association in all cases to which they are 
applicable in which they are not inconsistent 
with the constitution and bylaws of this Associa- 


tion or of the American Library Association. 









SCRIBNER 
BOOK 










Remember, 
SCRIBNER BINDINGS ARE STRONG! 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





*¢ GLOBE ala cart” 


A tote-cart designed te 
safely convey globes 
from room to room 


Top of cart is grooved te 
hold globe cradle secure 


Lower shelf for atlases 


CART-A-GLOBE 
Globe only .. . $37.50 


DENOYER-GEPPERT co. 


Globes—Maps—C harts—Atlases 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 





NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 
(Continued from page 755) 
Wisconstin—Mrs. Ethel Brann, Public Library, Lake 


Geneva. 

Wyominc—Mrs. Wilmot C. Hamm, Public Library, 
Rock Springs. 

Hawarr—Mildred Saunders, P.O. Box 3941, Honolulu 
(pro tem.). 

Puerto Rico—Elroy Estrada, 516 Bouret St., San- 
turce (pro tem.). 


National Library Week information is also 
being sent to the following: 
AtaskA—Dorothy J. Phelps, Territorial Department 
of Library Service, Alaska Office Bldg., Juneau. 
Atperta—Kathleen Taylor, Technical Services Dept., 
Imperial Oil, Ltd., Calgary. 

British CoLUMBIA—R. L. Davison, Public Library 
Commission, Victoria. 

Manirosa—John Russell, Portage Avenue Public 
Library, St. James. 

New Brunswick—Ruth J. Miller, Free Public Li- 
brary, St. John. 

Ontario—Rev. C. P. Crowley, Assumption College 
Library, Windsor. 

QuEBeECc—Rita Sheppard, Verdun High School Library, 
Verdun. 


SASKATCHEWAN—John Archer, Legislature Library, 
Regina. 


The 
H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 


offers 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
on 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
IN ALL BINDINGS 


Catalogs on Request 


29 WORTHINGTON STREET 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 
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STRENGTH, CONVICTION AND UNITY 
Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan 


President, American Library Association 


Inaugural Address presented on July 13, 1951, 
at the ALA 75th Anniversary Conference, 
Chicago. 


In these general sessions of our anniversary 
conference, fine minds have touched ours. 
Through this contact, we have gathered 
strength, conviction and unity. Our demo- 
cratic assumptions have been deepened. New 
light has been shed on the historical begin- 
nings from which our beliefs stem. “Freedom 
is a dear bought thing.” The battles for it 
must be fought over and over again. We 
know now the richness of the philosophical 
heritage that surrounds the concept of the 
dignity and quality of man. And because we 
have shared these thoughts, re-examined our 
fundamental beliefs and sought to reaffirm 
them in terms that fit the crisis of our age, 
we have gained a new unity. 


We, the 20,000 members of the American Li- 
brary Association, are weaving a tapestry of 
library services. The texture varies in strength 
and color. Here is the warp of strong, smooth 
threads. There is a spot of rich green, a gay 
touch of red—glowing strands of silver and 
gold. As with any work of art, the pattern 
emerges slowly. Some human figures stand 
out from the background design. But there 
are thin spots, not yet woven, and spots worn 
away by neglect. 

My hope is that the 20,000 strands we weave 
into the tapestry this year will strengthen and 
make more beautiful the design started 75 
years ago. Only you can determine what kind 
of thread you will be in this ever-changing 
fabric, It takes many kinds and colors— 
but above all, each thread must be strong an 
true. r 
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When you reread a classic you do not see more in the book than you did before; you see more 
in you than there was before. 


CLIFTON F ADISIAN 
Any number can play 


World Publishing Co. 1957 


Submitted by: Robert W. Roehr, librarian, Jeffersonville Township Public Library, Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Do you make a distinction between winter and summer reading? I’ve always understood sam- 
mer reading should be lighter, as if the mind weakened a little with the bliss of summer, But 
I usually find myself with Fraser’s “Golden Bough,” which I always did mean to read and 
never got to, or “Delilah,” or some analytical biography. Around Christmas I may be reacting 
the newest Agatha Christie. I just cannot be seasonal in my choice of books. A good boek `s 
lovely, lovely when the sleet flails at the window panes. For a book is its own climate. 


GLADYS TABER 
Stillmeadow and Sugarbridse 


Lippincott, 1953, p- 132 


Submitted by: Grace B. Spear, Carondelet Branch Library, 6800 Michigan Ave., St. Louis 11, Mo. 








Rousselet, Marcel: 
HISTOIRE DE LA MAGISTRATURE 


FRANCAISE 


DES ORIGINES A NOS JOURS ° 2 voLs. * 112 PLs * 128 ILLS * LEATHERETTE 


Authoritative, documented and lively history, excellently 
illustrated with portraits, scenes, reproductions, etc., that 
bring the personalities and customs of each period into 
fresh reality. The author has been honored for previous 
works in this field. Especially valuable for social history 
and law libraries. 


PARIS, 1957 $52.50 
STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World’s Leading Interational Booksellers 
31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
OUR 85th ANNIVERSARY e 1872-1957 
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GOODS 


AND GADGETS 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


A new air-powered stapling machine (illustrated 
above) designed for fast, low-cost stapling, and 
standard 14” staples, is available for $49.50. The 
stapler is equipped with a three-way air switch 
valve for either hand, foot, or knee operation. 
Reloading is accomplished merely by slipping 
staples in the front of the machine. Weight is 
only 7 pounds and dimensions are 7”x3%¢”x7”. 
The machine may be used any place where pneu- 
matie lines are in use, or a compressor may be 
housed. The Staplex Company, 777A-98 Fifth 
Avenue, Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 





BRONZE DONORS’ PLAQUES, listing the names of 
donors, the board responsible for the library, 
or dramatizing the gift of a special room or col- 
lection, make an addition to the foyer, entrance, 
or reading room of 
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tured by the Medal- 
lic Art Co., 325 East 
45th St., New York. 
The company will 
produce original designs following your specifi- 
cations, or will adapt your copy to existing 
sculptured designs. The Medallic Art Company 
has been described by Fortune as “the country’s 
foremost medalists.” 

Book supPpoRTS, with composition cork bases, 
processed from cork and synthethic sponge rub- 
ber, will hold even heavy and oversized books 
upright on the shelf. These book supports will 
not mar or discolor shelves, tables, or other sur- 
faces; the base is soil resistant, will last indefi- 
nitely, and the composition cork will not “stick.” 
The cork bases hold: they will not slide, and 
they prevent angle strain on bindings. In seven 
colors and two sizes: 514” high at 41¢ each; 9” 
high at 92¢ each; quantity prices are available. 
Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. and Stockton, 
Calif. 

DISPLAY PAPER BACKS with Signet or Mentor 
display rack #35. It isn’t the wire, revolving 
type that is seen in drug stores, but a handsomely 
designed upright piece that will accommodate 
more than 300 books. The height of the rack is 
54”, width 24”, depth 16”. A similar rack, hold- 
ing about 200 titles, has a width of only 15”, 
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For further details, write to Mr. Harold Lasky, 
New American Library of World Literature, 501 
Madison Ave., New York 22. 

PROTECT BOOK COVERS, manuscripts, musical 
scores against soiling, acids, dampness, wear, 
mildew, grease, with Schwall’s Book Seal. It is 
an all-plastic coating designed to provide pro- 
tection for gold leaf lettering, bindings, and 
other surfaces. The coating will not chalk, crack, 
or craze. Applied by a camel’s hair brush or 
medical cotton, the coating dries in less than 
15 minutes. Victor A. Schwall, 2401 W. Ohio 
St., Chicago 12, Il. 

A PAPER CUTTER with a concealed rotary blade, 
providing clean, accurate cuts, offers in addition, 
an adjustable paper guide which may be ad- 
justed for any width or angle and locked in 
position. The base is a ruled cutter table, with 
easy-to-read white 14” grid lines. A ruler at one 
end of the table measures 1/16th” variations. 
Nylon bearings give smooth, efficient action to 
the rolling rotary blade, which cuts cloth, card- 
board, corrugated and up to 10 sheets of 204 
paper. The base is protected by rubber bumpers, 
and the rotary blade is permanent and self-shar- 
pening. Available in 4 sizes, from 12” to 24” at 
$14.40 to $28.00. Safety-Shear paper cutter, Bro- 
Dart Industries, Newark 5, N.J., and Los Angeles 
25, Calif. 

A NEW MOBILE BOOKCASE, containing 16 feet of 
angle shelving is built of satin chrome steel tub- 
ing, and maple veneer panels, handrubbed to a 
smooth luster. Mobility is provided by ball bear- 
ing swivel casters. Also available are work, stor- 
age, and wall cabinets, in a variety of styles and 
color combinations. The design of these pieces 
is by ADI award winning designer Henry P. 
Glass. Fleetwood Furniture Co., Grand Haven, 
Mich. 

Recorps. Increase your circulation of records 
and add to the appearance of your records de- 
partment, or reading room by using “tubs,” beau- 
tifully styled mobile shelf angle racks, wall 
racks, or even peg-board displays. The “tubs” 
are set on wrought-iron legs, the peg boards are 
fitted with 12-inch baskets which can hold up to 
25 records, the mobile, curved, shelf angle rack 
will hold up to 82 Ip’s, all visible. Canopy lights 
and letters 4” high, finished in white make an 
attractive feature point if you want it. Don’t miss 
seeing this catalog. Write to Freedman Artcraft 
Engineering Corp., Charlevoix, Mich., attention 
Mr. Freedman, and ask for portfolio III. 
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Where the Best is a Must. 
YOU'LL FIND MID-CENTURY 


THERE'S NONE FINER! 


Leading library planners across America choose Mid-century library furniture, 
by Myrtle Desk Company. For quality of construction . . suitability of purpose 

. and enduring beauty, these leaders have found that Mid-century installa- 
is have no equal. It is our hope that we may add your community, your 
school, to the swelling list of those now enjoying Mid-century library furniture. 
A visit to a nearby Mid-century installation will convince you too that, truly, 
there is none finer than Mid-century! 


Mid-century library furniture has been 
installed in hundreds of libraries across 
America. Here are a representative few: 


e CHARGING DESKS 


Air University Library, Maxwell Field, 
Alabama 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Virginia 

Ecorse High School, Ecorse, Michigan 

Cardinal McCloskey High School, Albany, 
New York 

Edison School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Portsmouth Senior High School, Portsmouta, 
New Hampshire 

Man High School, Man, West Virginia 

North Branch, Charlotte Public Library, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


é CARD CATALOG CASES and 
CABINETS 


e SHELVING of EVERY TYPE 


e TABLES and CHAIRS 


e MISCELLANEOUS and SPECIAL UNITS 


e OFFICE FURNITURE and 


EQUIPMENT New Kensington High School, 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania 
Byron Junior High School, Shaker Heights, 
e LOUNGE AREA FURNITURE Ohio 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee 
Free literature! Describes, illustrates Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton, 
Mid-century library furniture. Send for it today. California 


Address Dept. A-11 





MYRTLE DESK COMPANY 


HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA Since 1898 
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auro onea, LIBRARY 
nw Yoe NY SPECIALISTS 
are ready 

to help 

you 

SOLVE any 
u LIBRARY 

onc wy SHELVING 

ho N PROBLEMS 







CLIFFORD S. BROWN, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 













vn advice can save you thousands of dollars 

. These men have years of experience in solv- 
ing library problems, and some of their recent 
installations in color have been outstanding. Their 
experience is yours for the asking. Whether it is 
a problem involving one room or an entire library; 
whether you are working on plans for a new 
library or for renovating an old library, these men 
are ready to give you the benefit of their experi- 


ence... without obligation. 


WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG NO. 563 


METAL LIBRARY 
EQUIPMENT 
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John S. Russel, Principai ef 
the Carlos Gilbert School, 
Santa Fe, New Mexco, shous 
two students foreign 
textbooks. Standing to their 
right are Phyllis Crawford, 
State Library Extension Serv- 
ice, Phebe Harris, Santa Fe 
City Library, Mrs. A. 
Marqulis, City PTA Courcil. 





SPECIAL EXHIBITS ENLIVEN BOOK FAIR 


by Alice Bullock 


Miss Bullock writes: “My participation in the 
Book Fair was due to a lifelong keen interest 
in books. My position is Principal’s Secretary 
in four Santa Fe City Schools. As secretary 
my work, particularly during the summer 
months, includes accessioning, cataloging, 
minor repairs of library books in the city 
schools.” 


The cooperative effort of Santa Fe City, 
New Mexico State Library Extension Service 
Libraries, city-wide Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion and Santa Fe City Schools was responsi- 
ble for a highly successful first Book Fair in 
Santa Fe January 21-25. Attendance was esti- 
mated at 6,500. 

Phebe Harris, Santa Fe City Library, Irene 
S. Peck and Phyliss Crawford, State Library 
Extension Service, set up displays in eighteen 
catagories, ranging from Air Age (the most 
popular with children) to Zoo Animals. Adults, 
by attention, seemingly were partial to Old 
Time Children’s Books, gathered from patrons 
as well as library shelves. 

City Schools displayed, for examination and 
edification of parents, a complete showing of 
textbooks, workbooks and reference books 
used in the elementary and junior high schools 
of Santa Fe. There was a total of nearly four 


ie | 


thousand volumes on display. 

Special classification exhibits drew a great 
deal of attention. Adults sometimes did a 
double take at one small display labeled 
“DIRTY BOOKS”, only to smile as the true 
import hit them. The importance of careful 
handling of books was neatly taught by tke 
contrast of all the clean, brightly dust-jacketed 
books to the badly soiled, mutilated, marked 
up books in the “Dirty Books” catagory. 

City Schools sponsored a highly intriguing 
display of foreign textbooks. They had writ- 
ten foreign embassies and legations for North 
and South American continents and Europe, 
and asked to borrow textbooks in either geog- 
raphy or history that were in actual classroom 
use in the country contacted. The response wes 
excellent, with fifty-three legations lending 
texts, some using diplomatic pouch and others 
first class airmail in order to assure delivery 
of the books in time for the Fair. 

A very popular display was a quite varied 
collection of books for the visually handi- 
capped. Braille textbooks, talking books, a 
Braille typewriter, etc. were shown. There wes 
even one imported (from England) book of 
“Moon Writing”, a type of raised, modified 
lettering, for the use of people who had lost 
their sight relatively late in life and are unable 
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FOR BETTER BOOK DISPLAYS 
Do Books 
Refuse to 
Stand Up— 
Slip On 
Polished 


Surfaces??? 


Book -Sta Display Racks 


You should use BOOK-STA Display 
Racks As Hundreds of Other Libraries 
Do! 


The inexpensive, lightweight hammered 
aluminum racks are sturdy and long 
wearing. They will not mutilate pages— 
will not tarnish—require no polishing. 
In two sizes: 3”x414"x134” 

ell ea 


FELICE PRODUCTS 


1510 W. Hilton Street, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 








or unwilling to master Braille. 

Another full display was set up of materials, 
instruments, etc. used in teaching the hard of 
hearing to read. 

The technical side of book making was 
graphically illustrated in Birth of a Book. 
Here the display began with the author’s man- 
uscript and progressed through all the editing 
and printing stages to the finished book. Gal- 
ley and page proofs, signatures, photographic 
and art illustrations were shown in the origi- 
nal, together with plates (including four color 
plates) and actual pages of type demonstrat- 
ing mechanical book production. 

In addition to Book and special displays, 
mobiles and original artist’s illustrations were 
used throughout the hall. They were loaned by 
such well known artists as Theresa Kaleb 
Smith, Briton Turkle, Cyrus Baldridge, Agnes 
Tait and other well-known illustrator-artists. 

Santa Fe’s first Book Fair was an unquali- 
fied success and assures the continuation, in 
other years, of like “‘af-fairs” and an increased 
interest in reading good books. The city li- 
brary reports a steady stream of young read- 
ers wanting books they saw at the Book Fair. 


MOTHER GOOSE Prints in Full Color! 


by Leonard 


Weisgard 


Only $1.25 per set of 6 Prints 
TWO SETS for only $2.00 


These large size 13 x 17 inch prints are ideal for brightening up your classroom or 
home. Each set consists of six beautiful prints in full color enclosed in a charming 
portfolio which is decorated with beloved nursery rhyme folk. Each set illustrates 


six different rhymes—no duplicates. 


USE THIS COUPON TODAY . .. We Pay Postage 


Money Refunded 


THE BOOK SUPPLY CO. 
564 W. Monroe St. 


Enclosed find $ 
Please send me the Mother Goose Prints in the 
quantities indicated : 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


if Not Satisfied 


Chicago 6, Ill. Pile Bete: oes se pa BMG, SOW sire sin Stake I 
I 
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TAN DAR D'S functiona 


library 





LEAST 


For rich looking, comfortably balanced furni- 
ture...specifically designed for exacting heavy 
duty utility in school and institutional libraries 
...insist on Standard! Each unit is built to pre- 
cision standards from select materials by skilled 
craftsmen. Each includes the added advantages 
of Standard’s exclusive advanced design, con- 
struction detail and modern manufacturing 
techniques—assuring extra long life with a mini- 
mum of attention. 


The BEST is always 


EXPENSIVE! 





furmiture’ 


bake y 


Examine their clean-cut, friendly appearance 
that fits every decor. Notice the warp-and-check 
free construction; dove-tailed joints; hand 
rubbed finishes in three beautiful shades; satin 
finished bronze hardware; mortise-and-tenon 
joining, and protective hardwood nosing. 

For the greatest value in long, dependable serv- 
ice and appearance, Standard is the least ex- 
pensive furniture you can buy. 


Write for detailed catalog, today! 








Plans Submitted Without Obligation 
“ESTABLISHED AS STANDARD, IN NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEM 





STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP .COLISEUM TOWER, 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE * NEW YORK 19. N.Y. 


MARGARET MANN CITATION—1958 


Nominations are now being sought for the 1958 
Margaret Mann Citation award. Librarians who 
have made a distinguished contribution to the 
profession through cataloging and classification 
are eligible. Nominees must be members of the 
Cataloging and Classification Section of the Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division, Ameri- 
can Library Association, but may be nominated 
by any librarian. 

All nominations should be made, together with 
information upon which recommendation is 





ASIA MONTH BIBLIOGRAPHY PUBLISHED 


The bibliography prepared for the U. S. National 
Commission for Unesco’s Asia Month is now 
available. Entitled A Selected Bibliography of 
Books, Films, Filmslides, Records, and Exhibi- 
tions about Asia, it catalogs some 150 movie films 
and strips, over 200 books, 30 recordings, and 
various art exhibits with information about how 
they may be obtained. Price, 25¢; order from 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 


ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


based, not later than January 1, 1958, to Pauline 
A. Seely, chairman of the committee on awards, 
Supervisor of Technical Services, Denver Publie 
Library, 1357 Broadway, Denver 3, Colorado. 





CORRECTIONS 


Entries in the Guide to Library Equipment and 
Supplies, July-August ALA Bulletin, should be 


changed to read as follows: 


(page 524) Maryland. Joseph Ruzicka, 3200 Elm 
Ave., Baltimore 11. 


The following should be deleted: 


(page 545) Magazines—Back Numbers. Wilscrn, 
H. W., Co., 950 University Ave., New York. 


The following additions should be made: 


(page 534) Commemorative Tablets. MEDAL- 
LIC Art Co., 325 E. 45th St., New York (also change 
alphabetical order). 

(page 524) Kansas. American Bindery, 914 Jef 
ferson St., Topeka. 

(page 549) Prebound Books. SAPSIS, Pere B, 
Box 165, Carmel-by-the-Sea, Calif. 
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UNITED PRESS PHOTO 


NEW METROPOLITAN HIBIYA LIBRARY IN TOKYO 


The Metropolitan Hibiya Library in Tokyo, 
to be opened in November, is the first perfect 
triangular building in Japan. The design is a 
straightforward solution to an unusual prob- 
lem—a triangular site made available to the 
library authorities—and has the important 
added advantage of great structural strength. 

The building at top left is Hibiya Hall. 
home of many of Tokyo’s cultural events, and 
just beyond it is the world-famous Imperial 
Eotel. The avenue at the right of the library 
interesects one of Tokyo’s main thoroughfares. 

The main entrance to the library is at the 
left, from Hibiya Park, a popular, centrally 
lecated area in the heart of downtown Tokyo. 
There is an additional entrance from the 
avenue, which has relatively little foot traffic, 
although the street which it intersects has 
thousands of daily passersby. The circular pro- 
jection at the right is the children’s room, and 
the entrance just to its left will be used pri- 
marily by the children. 

The air-conditioned, soundproofed building 
will house 300,000 books; two additional 
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stories to be built later will more than double 
the book capacity (the structural columns al- 
ready extend through the roof). The library 
will accommodate a thousand people. It will 
have the departments and subject divisions 
familiar to American public library users, 
including audio-visual equipment and a photo- 
graphic laboratory. Like most other public 
buildings in Japan, it will also have restau- 
rants and tea shops for the patrons. 

The moving spirit in the fund-raising and 
planning for the library was Zenmaro Toki, 
who recently retired as chief librarian of the 
Tokyo-To Municipal-Prefectural government. 
A dynamic leader of varied talents, he is at 
the same time an authority on the traditional 
Noh drama and a leading advocate of romani- 
zation of the Japanese language. Robert L. 
Gitler, now executive secretary of ALA’s Li- 
brary Education Division, worked with him 
on planning the building while Gitler was di- 
rector of the Japan Library School in Keio 
University. 
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LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT ^S.rino BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 


enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 

our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 

collectors, agents, and others, in the book fleld. 

PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers te us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. 

LSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


aE ae a T 


LIBRARIANS 
TOUR of EUROPE 


: 

I 

; 

Visit famous Libraries and Archives in France, l 

England, Holland, Germany and Italy. Special | 
introductions. 21 days. Departures every day. 

See your local Travel i 

Agent for details or write . ` 

l 

! 

l 


THOS. S. DUFFY 


TRAVEL CO. 
Hotel Onondaga Bldg. 
Syracuse, New York 





RS TA O a a 


SCHWALL'S BOOK SEAL 


(a varnish for books) 


A PLASTIC COATING superior to anything 
now on the market for this purpose, applied 
by a simple, new, yet old, method, at consider- 
able saving over other materials. 


QUART with Thinner $3.00 plus PP 
GALLON with Thinner $10.80 plus PP 


SCHWALL'S BOOK SEAL 
2401 W. OHIO STREET 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 





S $ 5 COMPLETELY 

© CONFIDENTIAL 
} gee "$ Pay your bills, enjoy peace of mind! Borrow 3100- 
% * $600 Cash—By Mail! Fast, confidential service from 
? privacy of home. No agents will call. Employed 


men and women—everywhere—use Postal’s Cost- 
Controlled Loan Service to Pay their Bills! Free 






Q 2 complete Loan Papers rushed Airmail in private 
envelope. 15-day Free Trial Guarantee. Try na! 

POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 668V 
200 Keeline Building è Omaha 2, Nebraska 

pee ee ee eee 
i POSTAL FINANCE CO., Dept. 668V 
i 200 Keeline Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebr, 
i Rush FREE complete Loan Papers, 







i] pe Oe EET O RTE ea 
B Address . 2... 2cc ccc cene ge noe -- eee c es eccececeree d 
pcio oe a PEN T O a SS OT N PSNT - 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 
BUILDING SPECIAL COLLECTIONS is one 


of our specialties. Foreign books and periodica-s 
current and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 
352, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of many 
great libraries. Liquick leather, 543 Boylston St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIAL- 
ISTS. Established 1889. Largest and best selec- 
tion anywhere. We also welcome your lists of 
Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Serv- 
ice, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3, 
N.Y. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; La- 
mont; Speech; etc. .. .) Want lists invited. 23 
East 4th St., New York 3. 

A COLLECTION of Life Magazines from the 
date they were published through 1955. Also 
Readers’ Digests from 1924 to 1956. Mrs. 
Henry J. Pyle, 644 Lake Dr., North Muskegon, 
Mich. 


WANTED TO BUY 


OLD COLLECTIONS—accumulations of post 
cards. Chas. Dargue, Kittanning, Pa. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


world wide 
OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regu- 


larly in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine 
devoted exclusively to library job information. 
Annual subscription includes 24 issues and free 
listing privileges. Individuals—$3.00; institutions 
— $12.00. Enter your subscription now. Write: 
Library Placement Exchange (Dept. 1), P.O. 
Box 172, Benjamin Franklin Station, Washing- 
ton 4, D.C. 

LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, 
colleges, public and technical libraries, etc. Cru- 
sade, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties also contains Administrative positions, Sum- 
mer Jobs, Graduate Awards and Student Aid. No 
fees. Apply direct. Highly recommended since 
1952. Members qualifications, school and library 


Sil 


vacancies listed FREE. This is an important 
publication for you and your library. 1 issue, 
$_.00; 12 issues, yearly, $5.00. 

NEW GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORY. 
First compilation of Graduate Awards ever pre- 
pared for librarians and educators to subsidize 
the continuation of their education in over 320 
Universities, 42 States and 31 Foreign Countries. 
(Stipends $200-$10,000) Complete and specific 
irformation. Pre-publication price before Nov. 
15, 1957, $1.50. Regular price after Nov. 15, 
1957, $2.00. Crusade, Dept. AL Box 99, hs at 
Sza. Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

LIBRARIANS. New Frontiers are opening 
overseas. Do you want to pioneer in Turkey, 
Libya, Saudi Arabia or Morocco? For the less 
venturesome, Italy, Greece, Germany, France 
and England also offer good job opportunities. 
Applicants must be under 40, without depen- 
dents, have degree from ALA accredited library 


school and one year library experience. Begin- 


ning salary $4525 with housing allowance; vaca- 
tions and promotional opportunities. Send Stan- 
dard Form 57, Application for Federal Employ- 
ment, in duplicate to Command Librarian, Hq 
USAFE, DCS/Personnel, APO 633, New York, 
N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regu- 
larly in Library Placement Exchange, a maga- 
zine devoted exclusively to library job informa- 
tion. Annual subscription includes 24 issues and 
free listing privileges. Individuals—$3.00; in- 
stitutions—$12.00. Enter your subscription now. 
Write: Library Placement Exchange (Dept. 1). 
P.O. Box 172, Benjamin Franklin Station, Wash- 
irgton 4, D.C. 


east 
OPENING for school or children’s librarian to 


run elementary school library. Grade schools run 
by public library. 9 in this department. No cata- 
loging required. Pension, Social Security. Com- 
munity on Long Island Sound, 50 minutes by 
train from New York City. Write Librarian, 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 
ASSISTANT CATALOGER, some Reference 
work. Male, M.S. or B.S. in L.S. from an accred- 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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ited school. Starting salary $4500 to $4800 de- 
pending on experience. Liberal fringe benefits 
and month’s vacation. Position open Sept. or 
Oct. 1957. Two other positions open when new 
building is completed next summer. Apply Li- 
brarian, Colgate Univ. Library, Hamilton, N.Y. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSULTANT: to assist 
in the establishment of programs to expand re- 
sources and services for rural people, become a 
part of a well established and rapidly expanding 
state-wide library establishment. Requires Li- 
brary School degree, five years successful experi- 
ence in public library work. Driver’s license re- 
quired because of extensive travel. A minimum 
of over-night trips will be necessary. Salary 
range $5180-$6300, 3714 hour week, 3 weeks 
vacation, 3 weeks sick leave, retirement and 
Social Security, health insurance. Position open 
September Ist. Apply: New Hampshire State Li- 
brary, Concord, N.H. 

HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA in the 
expanding Upper Ohio River Valley needs two 
professional assistants in its Public Library 
System. Library growing like the valley—use 
and users more than doubled in 5 years and still 
climbing. Reference and General Assistant posi- 
tions open. Promotions to Reference head or 
Associate Librarian possible in next two years. 
Salary $4300 to start. Apply to Omar A. Bacon, 
Head Librarian, Public Library, Huntington, 
W.Va. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian. New position to di- 
rect and develop juvenile services in public li- 
brary serving area of 30,000 population. Strong 
citizen interest; newly consolidated largest 
school district in State; opportunity for advance- 
ment. Beginning salary $4000 with five incre- 
ments. State retirement system and Social Secu- 
rity. L.S. degree or acceptable completion plan 
required. Write Charles S. Underhill, Director, 
Corning (N.Y.) Public Library. 

WANTED: full time librarian for new well- 
equipped elementary school grades 5, 6, 7, 8. 
B-143 

COLBY COLLEGE has an immediate opening 
for the position of Head of Readers’ Services. 
Excellent opportunity for professional growth 
for a person interested in gaining experience in 
all phases of library work in an expanding lib- 
eral arts college. Library degree required, 5 day 
week, 4 weeks vacation. Write: Librarian, Colby 
College Library, Waterville, Me. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with degree of 
professional experience for active children’s room 
in a library serving a population of 17,000. Vil- 
lage on Long Island Sound with good commuting 
to New York City. Salary about $5000, 36 hr. 
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week, Retirement, one month vacation, civil serv- 
ice. Larchmont Public Library, Larchmont, N.Y. 

YOU TELL US. We need a Children’s Li- 
brarian and a Branch Librarian. What will bring 
you to our Long Island vacation spot with its 
fine schools and growing libraries? What have 
you got to offer? Write: Northport Public Li- 
brary, Northport, N.Y. 

READER’S SERVICES LIBRARIAN for de- 
veloping circulation and reference work in col- 
lege library. Open January. Salary $4200. One 
month’s summer vacation plus college holidays. 
Social Security, T.L.A.A. pension. Library degree 
required for faculty status. Attractive new build- 
ing. Apply Librarian, Lycoming College, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

CIRCULATION AND REFERENCE ASSIST- 
ANT. B.L.S., 40 hrs. month vacation, faculty 
status, benefits, $4000, increments, 1500 students, 
85,000 volumes, pleasant working conditions. 
Gettysburg College Library, Gettysburg, Pa. 


southeast 


BEAUTIFUL Fairfax County. A rapidly expand- 
ing public library system in Washington metro- 
politan area. Liberal benefits: up to 40 working 
days of vacation; up to 60 working days sick 
leave; Social Security plus liberal supplemental 
retirement program; 40-hour week; part-pay- 
ment of hospitalization insurance. Librarian [— 
$3530-$4030 (3 positions). Fifth year library 
school degree from accredited library school. 
Librarian II—$4660-$5160 Supervisor of Chil- 
dren’s Work. Fifth year degree from accredited 
library school and applicable experience. For 
additional information and application write: 
Mrs. Mary K. McCulloch, director, Fairfax Coun- 
ty Public Library, 103 Court House Dr., Fairfax, 
Va. l 

REFERENCE Department Head wanted in 
progressive Southern Public Library. Salary 
range, $4896-$5616. Openings also for Senior 
Librarian —$4260-$4896; and Junior Librarian 
-—-$3900-$4464. 3644 hour, 5 day week; 4 weeks 
vacation; 12 days sick leave, accumulative to 
96 days; 9 paid holidays; group hospitalization ; 
excellent retirement plan. Apply to Civil Service 
Commission, Room 203, City Hall Annex, Nor- 
folk 10, Va. No written examination. 

POSITION of director for progessive, expand- 
ing regional library. L.S. degree and public 
library experience essential. Social Security, 
State Retirement, 40-hour week, sick leave and 
two weeks vacation. Good salary. Write M. F. 
Herring, Raymond, Miss. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN for West Vir- 
einia’s largest public library. Position open De- 


cember 1. Salary $4009-$4450. Chief assistant in 
Extension Department. Work on bookmobile 
three days per week. L.S. degree required. 
Annual salary increments, Social Security, re- 
tirement, sick leave, vacation. Five day, 40-hour 
week. Write Nicholas Winowich, director, Kana- 
wha County Public Library, Charleston, W.Va. 
for application form. 

WOMAN, SINGLE, B.S. Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, with year of library science plus addi- 
tional courses, wants work with adults in public 
or college library. Professional training in gene- 
alogical research. Experience in large and small 
public library and college library. B-70-W. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for regional public li- 
brary. Library science degree and experience in 
public library administration. 4 weeks vacation, 
sick leave and Social Security. Salary scale— 
$4116-$4896. Will pay more for well qualified 
librarian. Apply to: Miss Ferne R. Hoover, Madi- 
son College Library, Harrisonburg, Va. 


midwest 


FLINT Public Library—Unusual, exciting op- 
portunity to work in an alert community under 
ideal conditions. New, modern, air-conditioned, 
main library building under construction, ready 
summer 1958. Rapidly expanding city of 200,000. 
Extensive adult education program. Community 
schools. New library will be part of a new edu- 
cational-cultural center, including 2 museums, 
planetarium (under construction), auditorium, 
art institute (under construction), little theater 
(under construction), junior college (in opera- 
tion) and branch of University of Michigan 
(in operation). Wide range of professional posi- 
tions will be available in months immediately 
ahead to meet needs of expanding staff, new 
services. Positions now available: Chief Business 
and Technology Department; Chief, Art and 
Music Department. Each position: Under 45. 
With bachelor’s and L.S. degrees. Beginning 
salary $6000 to $6910 depending on experience 
and background; annual increments to approxi- 
mately $7935; allowance for additional graduate- 
level training. To organize and staff department, 
prepare for extended service when library moves 
into new building. Branch Assistants. Circulation 
Assistants. Hospital Assistants. L.S. degree. Be- 
ginning salary $4620 to $5770 depending on ex- 
perience; annual increments to $7215; allowance 
for additional graduate-level training. Available 
now. Branch assistant will be in charge of a 
school-housed public library branch. School is 
a new community school. Good promotional op- 
portunities. All positions: 4 weeks’ vacation, 5-day 
week, sick leave, Social Security and good re- 
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tirement plan. Two hours’ driving to Detroit, 
4 hours to Michigan’s beautiful Upper Peninsula. 
Apply Personnel Office, Flint Public Library, 
Flint, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S and School Librarians for ex- 
panding program. Require B.A. and L.S. de- 
grees. Prefer major in elementary education for 
school position. Beginning salary $4100-$5000. 
Excellent pension plan for both Public Library 
and school positions. Reply: Mrs. Harriette H. 
Crummer, 1703 Orrington Ave., Evanston, Il. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, County Library in 
Southeast Missouri, serving 45,000 population. 
System includes Headquarters library, three 
branches and bookmobile. Excellent administra- 
tive opportunity for professional librarian with 
general library experience. Beginning salary: 
$5200-$5600, depending on experience and quali- 
fication. Month vacation, sick leave, Social Se- 
curity, travel expenses. Apply: Dunklin County 
Library, Kennett, Mo. 

CATALOGER, city library system, 1957 book 
budget $12,000. Salary $4511-$5135, starting rate 
higher for prof. experience. Very congenial staff; 
city in a fast-growing area; opportunity to help 
plan cataloging and processing dept. for a new 
Main Library building to be built probably 1958. 
Apply to: Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, 
Pontiac City Library, 47 Williams St., Pontiac, 
Mich. 

A NEW LIBRARY in a Chicago suburb needs 
professional staff for the following positions: 

Cataloger 

Adult Services 

Children’s Librarian 
Salary above average but dependent on qualifi- 
cations and experience. Retirement and Blue 
Cross. Apply: Charlotte D. Bryan, Librarian, 
Glenview Public Library, Glenview, IN. 

CATALOGER, who will also serve half time as 
Reader’s Assistant, in a public library in univer- 
sity town just 45 minutes from downtown Chi- 
cago. L.S. degree required. Sick leave, 4 weeks 
vacation, excellent municipal pension plan. 
Salary $4300 up. Write Librarian, Evanston 
Public Library, Evanston, Ill. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Splendid oppor- 
tunity in a rapidly expanding community—50 
minutes from Chicago’s Loop. Beginning salary 
$5000. Apply: Leona Ringering, Park Forest 
Public Library, Park Forest, Ill. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Public Library, Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin. Duties, Administration of 
Public Library. Requirements, college graduate, 
one year training accredited library school. Sal- 
ary range, $4263 to $4909, dependent upon ex- 
perience. Liberal vacation. Cumulative sick leave. 


$14 


Wisconsin Municipal Employees Retirement and 
Social Security. Apply to: H. M. Weiss, Secre- 
tary, Joseph Mann Library Board, Two Rivers, 
Wis. 

LIBRARIAN I (Reference Assistant) For sub- 
urban community of 130,000. Must have B.L.S. 
degree and be between ages 20 and 35. Salary 
range $4571 to $5540 per yr. Write for bulletin 
and application to Department of Personnel, City 
Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 

LIBRARIAN II (Branch Librarian) For sub- 
urban community of 130,000. Must have B.L.S. 
degree and professional experience. Age limits 
25 to 40. Salary range $4932 to $6142 per yr. 
Upward adjustment in beginning rate dependent 
upon experience and training. Write for bulletin 
and application to Department of Personnel, City 
Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 

CATALOGER, Reference Librarian, for a pro- 
gressive medium size library in rapidly growing 
city in Illinois. Salary $3900 and up dependent 
on qualifications. Excellent retirement system, 
sick leave and vacation. Friendly staff, cultural 
opportunities. Apply: Director, Danville Public 
Library, Danville, Il. 

SUPERVISOR of Technical Processes, Cata- 
loger. Attractive opening for woman with library 
science degree and cataloging experience in 
chemical company’s library located in Chicago 
north suburban area. Responsible for subscrip- 
tions and purchase records; cataloging of busi- 
ness and science reports and books. Excellent 
working environment and many company bene- 
fits. Salary commensurate with experience and 
training. Please send résumé and photograph 
to: Personnel Dept., Room 1628, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corporation, 20 North 
Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 

PHYSICS LIBRARIAN: Position available 
July 1, 1958. Salary $5400. Fifth year Library 
degree, science background and experience de- 
sirable. Immediate opening for Serials cataloger, 
salary $4500-$4800, 39 hour week, one month’s 
vacation, 2 weeks sick leave, good retirement 
plan. Apply: Mary Lois Bull, Assistant Univer- 
sity Librarian for Personnel, University of Illi- 
nois Library, Urbana. Available at ALA Mid- 
winter meetings to discuss Library Careers at 
Illinois. 

CATALOGER with some Joan desk work in 
Chicago suburb—50,000 volumes. Extensive ex- 
perience unnecessary. Salary from $3780 depend- 
ing on experience. 38 hour week. Month’s vaca- 
tion—pension plan—new modern air-conditioned 
building. Winnetka (Ill) Public Library. 

THREE POSITIONS: University of Michigan 
Library. 40 hour week; 24 working days of vaca 
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tion a year; sick leave of one day a month; re- 
tirement plan; Social Security; Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield; group life insurance. Minimum an- 
nual salary $4860. AMLS required. (1) Catalog 
Librarian II. Performs descriptive cataloging of 
serials, especially serial documents. Qualifica- 
tions; two years of professional experience in 
cataloging, preferably including descriptive cata- 
loging of serials; working knowledge of at least 
two principal European languages. (2) Divi- 
sional Librarian lI, Engineering Library. In 
charge of library serving faculty and students 
in nuclear engineering, with responsibility for 
reference, circulation, and recommending addi- 
tions to collection. Spends one-half time in Engi- 
neering Library assisting in reference and Book 
Selection. Qualifications; two years of pertinent 
professional experience; academic background 
in one or more of the applied sciences desirable. 
(3) Order Librarian HI. Under supervision, re- 
ceives requests for purchase of new or added 
book titles and verifies information supplied; 
establishes probable catalog entry; determines 
that titles requested are not on order or in the 
collections; gathers information necessary to 
place order. Qualifications; two years experience 
in bibliographic searching; knowledge of two or 
more principal European languages. Apply to 
Warren S. Owens, Assistant to the Director, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

DO IT YOURSELF. Children’s Librarian with 
two or more years experience to establish chil- 
dren’s service for city of 35,000 which has never 
had a library. Initiative and book selection ex- 
perience required. No public service until June 1, 
when new building opens. Salary about $5000 
with fringe benefits. Only librarians capable of 
starting service from scratch need apply, to 
Leo T. Dinnan, Librarian, Oak Park Library, 
Oak Park 37, Mich., before Dec. 15. 

NOTHING TO DO FOR SIX MONTHS— 
but work. Catalog-Reference Librarian wanted 
to work with librarian to prepare library service 
for a city of 35,000 which has never had a library. 
Ordering, cataloging and setting up routines until 
building is ready June 1. No public service until 
then, but plenty of work. Two or more years 
experience and knowledge of cataloging proce- 
dures required. Must be willing to experiment 
and able to make decisions. Salary about $5000, 
with fringe benefits. Apply to Leo T. Dinnan, 


Librarian, Oak Park Library, Oak Park 37, Mich.. 


before Dec. 15. 


mountain plains 


HEAD LIBRARIAN. L.S. degree, and experi- 
gence. Salary open. Public library in a growing 


city, Grand Junction, Colorado. Write to Robert 
E. Cheever, City Hall, Fifth and Rood, Grand 
Junction, Colo. 


southwest 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. To take charge of 
Children’s Department in modern public library 
building, city of about 40,000. Will have full 
time assistant and three student assistants. Will 
also have charge of bookmobile giving service 
to school areas with a professional bookmobile 
librarian and driver. Person with correct qualifi- 
cations would receive $3960 per year in a range 
designed to advance to $4332 per year in two 
years. Apply, Librarian, Hutchinson Public Li- 
brary, Hutchinson, Kan. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—population 19,000. De- 
gree and experience. Salary open. Write Mrs. 
W. Add Painter, Box 202, Alamogordo, N.M. 

ENGINEERING LIBRARY in Southwest 
needs trained librarians for: 1. Circulation and 
Serials, 2. Technical Processes Head. Good sal- 
ary scale, state retirement, group insurance, op- 
tional hospitalization, 40 hr. week. Write Li- 
brarian, Texas Engineers Library, College Sta- 
tion, Tex. 

THREE POSITIONS open immediately. As- 
sistant Branch Supervisor, Salary from $4700. 
Head Catalog Department, $4400. Junior Cata- 
loger, no experience, $4050. Fast growing area, 
progressive library, book budget $75,000. Apply 
to Celia Moore, Librarian, Jefferson Parish Pub- 
lic Library, P.O. Box 70 Gretna, La. 

THREE POSITIONS OPEN. NO we did 
NOT have a Staff bust up. One librarian’s hus- 
band was transferred and the other two are now 
Department Heads with the experience they got 
working with us. 

We need an assistant in the Catalog, Circula- 
tion and Reference Departments. BS in Library 
Science or BA with major in Librarianship ade- 
quate but we will not hold a fifth year against 
you. Salary $3600-$3900 depending on qualifica- 
tions and experience. 40 hour, 5 day week, 
4 weeks paid vacation, ample sick leave (and 
such a healthy climate that you will not need 
it), Blue Cross, Social Security. Splendid op- 
portunity for recent graduate. Write Elizabeth 
Kelly, Librarian, El Paso Public Library, El 
Paso, Tex. 


pacific northwest 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for engineering col- 
lege in the Northwest, to participate in all col- 
lege library activities, including cataloging, 
documents, serials, reference work. Library sci- 
ence degree required. Salary open. Month’s va- 
cation, retirement system. B-142. 


$15 


CATALOG LIBRARIAN III needed immedi- 
ately to set up system for eventual area coopera- 
tive cataloging and order department. Salary 
$4800. Also children’s librarian or librarian 
qualified for bookmobile service to schools. Sal- 
ary $4200. County Library, congenial commu- 
nity on Pacific beaches. Opportunity to help plan 
area or regional development. One month vaca- 
tion, sick leave, retirement. Apply Librarian, 
Tillamook County Library, Tillamook, Ore. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN to develop new 
two-county program in Western Oregon. Head- 
quarters in pleasant college town of 20,000, near 
coast and mountains. Five day week, state re- 
tirement, Social Security, four weeks vacation. 
Beginning salary $380-$400 monthly depending 
on qualifications. Apply: Head Librarian, Cor- 
vallis Public Library, Corvallis, Ore. 

WASHINGTON STATE: Demonstration pro- 
gram to serve four counties without rural librar- 
ies. A challenging opportunity to plan and de- 
velop new service. All positions require gradua- 
tion from an accredited library school. Open now: 
Chief, Services to Children and Youth, with some 
experience, to plan, supervise service throughout 
region, $5300-$5600; Assistant, Service to Chil- 
dren and Youth, $4000-$4500; Chief, Reference 
and Adult Services, with some experience to plan, 
supervise reference and request service of library 
and film service, to organize and promote pro- 
grams for adults, $5300-$5600; Assistant, Refer- 
ence and Adult Services, $4000-$4500; Bookmo- 
bile Librarians: two positions open, driver clerks 
provided. Some school service. Experience de- 
sirable, $4500-$4800. For all positions write 
Dorothy Cutler, Columbia River Regional 
Library, 124 Benton St., Wenatchee, Wash. 


far west 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN: Good opportunity 


for professional development in progressive li- 
brary. (non-civil service) Male or female with 
L.S. degree. Salary open. Apply: Public Library, 
South Pasadena, Calif. 

TWO POSITIONS OPEN. Young woman with 
L.S. degree and background in botany and the 
life sciences for cataloging and circulation work 
in an agricultural research library of the Uni- 
versity of California. Cataloger: Man or woman 
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with L.S. degree, for a liberal arts college. Both 
positions start at $4512, and provide one month 
vacation and liberal retirement provisions. Ap- 
ply Edwin T. Coman, Jr., Chief Librarian, Uni- 
versity of California, Riverside, Calif. 

WE ARE LOOKING for a top-notch librarian 
who wants a challenging position supervising an 
ambitious program in the field of audio-visual 
materials. Salary $4932-$5916, three weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, state retirement, optional hospi- 
tal benefits. Rapidly expanding library system 
in progressive community which offers the best 
in Southern California living. Looking forward 
to new central library building and additional 
branches. Apply: Raymond M. Holt, Librarian, 
Pomona Public Library, 380 North Main St., 
Pomona, Calif. 

ASSISTANT CITY LIBRARIAN: Newport 
“Beach, Calif. Salary $375-$450. Completion of 
ALA approved library curriculum and one year 
professional experience preferred. New assistant 
department head position. Excellent opportunity 
to gain broad technical and administrative ex- 
perience in expanding library system. Pleasant 
coastal community in Southern Calif. Apply 
Thomas Childs, Personnel Officer, City Hall, 
Newport Beach, Calif. 


territories 


WANTED—Cataloger with at least three years 
of large Public Library cataloging experience 
for first Assistant’s Job. Salary $4572 to $5316, 
depending upon experience. Staff of 5 profes- 
sionals, opportunity for advancement. Also, Loan 
Desk Supervisor, with at least two years of pub- 
lic library experience. Salary $4176 to $4920, 
depending upon experience. Interesting jobs, 
congenial inter-racial staff, high professional 
standards. Preference given to applicants under 
40. Accredited Library School graduation. U. S. 
Citizenship required. Enclose snapshot or photo 
when applying. Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 13. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, 38, with twelve years experience as 
non-professional Library Assistant and Clerk 
wishes position in School or Public Library in 
the Northeast. B 71-W 
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PERFECT BOOK PROTECTION 


AND... NO 
MEASURING 


PLASTI-KLEER® 


DUPLEX-Adjustable 
LIFETIME BOOK JACKET COVER 
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Only BRO- DART Offers this 
IMPORTANT “Preventive Maintenance” CONSTRUCTION Tr 
(tried and proved successful by thousands of libraries) 


PAPER BACKING cushions binding. Adds REINFORCED EDGE beneath Mylar Film 
50% more circulations to book's life to prevent picking and for easy shelving 
e Speeds jacketing, secures dust wrapper e Protects top and bottom edges of book 
—won't slip or slide © Keeps cover smooth and book jacket cover ¢ Prevents damage 
and unwrinkled. to spine caused by pulling from shelf. 


PLUS ... MYLAR* FILM FOR LONG LIFE Amazingly tough 
Mylar adds hundreds of circulations to the life of the 
Book Jacket Cover. 
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. AA B U LLET] N a Public Libraries 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
Washington Office: Hotel Congressional, Washington 3, D.C. 


THE DECEMBER ISSUE ALA ORGANIZATION AND INFORMATION 


This year’s December ALA Bul- 835 The American Library Association 
letin is an organization handbook 836 Membership in ALA 


rather than an issue of the mag- 
azine. The only article is Presi- $37 Officers 
dent Morsch’s “The Year 837 Headquarters Staff 
Ahead”; the only regular depart- 939 Council 
ment is Memo to Members, in 845 Divisi 
which Mr. Clift reviews the year Pena ao ; 
just finished. $71 Committees, Joint Committees, and Division Joint 
Committees 
881 Round tables 
The ALA Bulletin is the official 882 Representatives to Other Organizations 


journal of the American Library 884 Affiliated National Library Associations 
Association and publishes ma- 


terial of general interest to li- 887 Other National Library Associations 
brarians and those interested in 888 Accredited Library Schools 

the library world. Its authors’ 889 
opinions should be regarded as 

their own unless ALA endorse- 

ment is noted. 





Constitution and Bylaws 


ARTICLES AND DEPARTMENTS 


Acceptance of an advertisement 822 Memo to Members 
does not imply endorsement of g97 ‘The Year Ahead, Lucile M. Morsch 
the product by the American Li- oo i 
brary Association. 828 Midwinter Meeting 
831 Nominating Committee Report 
833 1958 Liberty and Justice Book Awards 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 846 National Library Week Organization Handbook 
dexed in Education Index and 898 
Library Literature. A microfilm , ; 
edition is available from Univer- 902 Classified Advertisements 


sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 908 Index to ALA Bulletin, Volume 51, 1957 


Treasurer’s Report 


Samray Smith EDITOR 
A, L. Remley ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Pat Woolway ASSISTANT EDITOR, ART DIRECTOR 


VOLUME 51 NUMBER 11 DECEMBER, 1957 


= Midwinter Meeting: January 28-February 1, 1958, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 
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New and beautiful 


Golden 


in GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 










Walt Disney’s 
WORLDS OF NATURE 


300 dazzling color photographs from all 12 of 
Walt Disney’s True-Life Adventure films, plus a 
brilliantly informative text by Rutherford Platt, 
make up this magnificent 168-page “library of 
wildlife.” (Size8 x11) List $6.65; Net $4.99 


COUNTING BOOK. Appealing color illustrations and 
simple little rhymes explain the concept of each of the 
numbers in terms that the smallest child can readily 
understand. (Size 8% x 11) List $2.25; Net $1.69 


OUR SUN AND THE WORLDS AROUND IT. Lavish 
color pictures of the sun, planets, asteroids and comets 
take young astronomers on a factual adventure through 
space. (Size 8% x 11) List $2.52; Net $1.89 


SCIENCE. An informative, picture-filled book that an- 
swers the questions all children ask about the world 
around them, and suggests dozens of things to make 
and do. All in brilliant color. List $2.52; Net $1.89 


New Golden Nature Guide: 

ROCKS AND MINERALS, An invaluable guide for 
amateur geologists. 160 pages of striking color pictures, 
informative text, things todo. List $2.50; Net $1.89 


FAVORITE CHRISTMAS CAROLS. Brightly colored 
pictures lend cheer to this collection of 59 Yuletide 
songs, arranged for piano. List $4.00; Net $2.99 


HOAGY CARMICHAEL’S SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 
Charming little melodies on a delightful variety of sub- 
jects — from rockets to riddles — with color pictures and 
lively piano arrangements. List $2.92; Net $2.19 


Books 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 
OF AMERICA 


250 color pictures-—-photographs, paintings, post- 
ers — illustrate the story of America’s history and 
traditions. Text by Rutherford Platt. Adapted 
from American Heritage, the distinguished Maga- 
zine of History. (8x11) List $6.65; Net $4.99 


SONGS WE SING from Rodgers and Hammerstein. 
Words and music for R & H favorites from Oklahoma!, 
The King and I, and other shows; illustrated with gay 
color pictures on every page. List $4.25; Net $3.19 


ARABIAN NIGHTS. Fanciful adventure stories and 
fables from the realm of Scheherazade, retold for chil- 
dren. Illustrated with sumptuous color pictures on all 
100 pages. (Size 10 x 12%) List $5.32; Net $3.99 


BETTY CROCKER’S COOK BOOK FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. Color illustrations and easy-to-follow 
directions guarantee success with over 100 recipes espe- 
cially selected for children. List $2.52; Net $1.89 


ANIMAL ABC. An alphabetical menagerie from “Alli- 
gator” to “Zebra” to delight beginning readers. Every 
page in sparkling full color. List $2.25; Net $1.69 





These aré only a few of the Golden Books — and don’t 
forget the Little Golden Books — now only 83¢ each! 
New titles include Brave EacLe, Circus Boy, SEA- 
SHORES, ABC Around tHE House, Count tro TEN, 
Stop anv Go, WONDERS or NATURE —and many, many 
more new as well as over 100 old favorites. 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding, write to 
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SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Educational Division, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19 
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memo 


to 
members 





A BACKWARD GLANCE AT 1957 reveals many important activities in which the Associa- 
tion and its members participated. What would you put on such a list? The 
. following represents a few ~ but only a few = that were important in their 
own right and which offer much promise for 1958. 


THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT. Of outstanding importance has been the further implemen- 
tation of the Library Services Act. The Congress voted an appropriation of 
$5,000,000, $2,000,000 above the recommendation in the President's budget. 
Credit for this goes to the people of the country who convinced their repre- 
sentatives of the soundness of and the need for this extension of library ser- 
vice, to the Congress which recognized the need for an energetic and imagina- 
tive program, and to many, many librarians who worked so tirelessly at home and 
with the Washington office. This notable appropriation, in a year marked by a 
great economy drive, dramatically reflects the growing demand for good library 
service on the part of the people everywhere. The appropriations problem will 
be even harder in the year ahead because the case for the full appropriation of 
$7,500,000 will be up against the twin forces of economy and defense. Your 
help will be constantly needed =- and you may be sure that the ALA Washington 
Office will be asking for your aep 


INCREASING INTEREST OF CITIZEN GROUPS AND INDUSTRY. This has been very marked durin; 
the past year. There are many instances: the continued interest of the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs; "Operation Library" of the U. S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce; the "National Library Week" program of the National Book Committee, 

_ representing the broadest kind of a national educational campaign in behalf of 
books and libraries; the continued interest of foundations in library service 
and librarianship; the two-page spread on books and reading and libraries in 
the Sears Hoebuck Christmas Catalog. 


RECRUITING TO THE PROFESSION. There is no other area that can give us more concern 
at the present time than recruiting to the profession. 1957 has seen some real 
action to meet this grave need. Within the ALA, the Person-to-rerson Recruit- 
ing Program has been launched through the Library Administration Division and 
the ALA Public Relations Office. Several recruiting brochures have been pre- 
pared, of which TO BE A LIBRARIAN represents a major effort. Here again the 
profession has the help of an increasing number of public interest programs. 
Examples of this are SHOULD YOUR CHILD BE A LIBRARIAN? published by the New 
York Life Insurance Company and LIBRARIANSHIP, published by United Educators, 
Inc., both of which were made widely available. More assistance is likely, — 
particularly under a program now under consideration by the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute. While it is probably true that no one was ever recruited 
to any profession through brochures, pamphlets, and posters alone, these are 
of -tremendous assistance in the whole reorucving program. : 


REORGANIZATION OF THE ALA. There is probably never any point at which one can say 
that the reorganization of an association such as the ALA is completed. Never- 
theless, it can be said that the formal reorganization of ALA which started in 
1954 was concluded at the 1957 Kansas City conference. The pages of the ALA 
Bulletin have carried the story of the progress of the reorganization in detail 
and attention might well be called to Ralph Esterquest's article "What a 
Reorganized ALA Means to You" in the August 1957 Library Journal. Important 
in the reconciliation of many difficult details in the reorganization was the 
work of the Special Committee on Reorganization which met in.Chicago in March 
and made its report to Council at Kansas City. There are problems which remain 
= and when will this not be true in ALA under any organization? =- particularly 
in the exercise of the Association's responsibility in the field of book selece 
tion. This will have priority attention from the Committee on Organization at 
the 1958 Midwinter Meeting. 


LOCATION OF ALA HSADQUARTERS. This important matter had the benefit of widespread 
interest and concern by the members of the Association. The most careful kind 
of consideration was given to this by the Executive Board. The Council voted 
at Kansas City in favor of a Washington location. Later action by the member- 
ship reversed the decision of Council. A committee of librarians in the Chicago 
-area Will now go to work gathering data and advising the Executive Board so that 
a decision can be made as soon as possible on the move. It is not easy to ob- 
tain a full expression of opinion by the membership on a matter that is put to 
them by mails; it was, therefore, a matter of great satisfaction to the officers 
of ALA to have a total of 7948 votes cast. 


PROFPSSSIONAL LITERATURE. Publishing continues to be a major program of the ALA. 
Important titles during the year included: Book Bait; Detailed Notes on Adult 


Books Popular with Young People; A Basic Book Collection for High Schools, Oth 
edition; and The Humanities and the Library. ` 


FOUNDATION GRANTS. Many programs have been carried on during the year with the aid 
of foundation grants. These have included intellectual freedom (Fund for the 
Republic), strengthening of liberal arts college libraries (U. 5. Steel Founda- 
tion, Lilly Foundation, Remington Rand, New York Times), direction or the Uni- 
versity of Ankara Institute of Librarianship (Ford Foundation), adult educa- - 
tion (Fund for Adult Education), maintenance of the ALA International Relations 
Office (Rockefeller Foundation), National Library Week (many sources). 


SO MUCH HAS BEEN OMITTED FROM THIS BRIEF LISTING =- The ongoing and continuous pro- 
grams of the twelve divisions, the work of ALA committees, implementation of 
the new standards for public libraries, work on standards for school libraries, - 
accreditation of library schools, legislation in general. But =- as I said at 
the beginning ~ you probably have your own list. Elsewhere in this issue you 
will find some remarks from President Morsch on 1957-58 activities. 


> ed, 
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4 David H. Clift 
November 18, 1957 Executive Secretary 





By direction of Council at Kansas City, and in 
accordance with the Bylaws, the Executive Board is 
calling a special meeting of the Association on January 
29 at 8:30 p.m. during the Midwinter Meeting, to take 
action on the proposed amendments to the Constitution 
and Bylaws, which will be printed in the January 1958 
ALA Bulletin. Any other topics programmed will be 
matters for information only. 
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A LIBRARY 
14 not a MUSEUM! 


Indeed not! Libraries are alive -— they are to be used. 
The contents of their shelves are to be taken down, used, 
taken home, read, and oftimes subjected to rough treat- 
ment. Books do wear out — bindings have to be replaced. 
That's as it should be. The unworn book is the unread book. 


But... books can wear longer; can give better service; 
can be brighter and newer looking in spite of constant 
usage when you specify HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM 
with its infinite variety of colors and its built-in wearing 
qualities. 





HOLLISTON ROXITE BUCKRAM is a name to remember 
-—~ it's one of the great family of .............ccccccseceeeseoees ms 


HOLLIS TON 
BINDING FABRICS 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS ° 
NEW YORK © CHICAGO © PHILADELPHIA © MILWAUKEE © SAN FRANCISCO” 
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with Hamilton 


Here’s a way to solve your more- 
books-than-space problem... a way 
to open up your circulation book 
area for chairs, study tables, and 
smoother traffic control. Unique 
Compo stacks with drawer-type 
design let you place books on three 
sides of each sliding shelf. You 


Now ready! 
Hamilton's new, 
colorful Catalog 
AR-26 of library 
equipment complete 
with planning 
suggestions. Let us 
send your free copy, 
now! 





Compo Stacks! 


actually double the capacity of your 
present space, yet every book is in 
easy reach. 


If you have a more-books-than-space 
problem, write today. Complete 
Compo stack information is well 
worth having and there is no obliga- 
tion, of course. 


LIBRARY STACKS 


12 inches of books 


Hamilt 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY © Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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How’s your 


space control? 


Have you been able to control the 
amount of space devoted to news filing 
in your library? Or do growing moun- 
tains of newspaper, news magazines, and 
news clippings still get in your way? 

You can start giving those space-eating 
news files the “heave-ho” when you start 
getting The New York Times on Micro- 
film. A whole year’s series of reels can 
be stored in less than a half cubic foot 
of shelf space. Or you can keep them in a 
filing cabinet drawer, with room to spare. 


Of course, in getting The New York 
Times on Microfilm you are getting the 
entire newspaper. Each space-saving reel 
brings you ten complete issues of the Late 
City Edition —the same one that’s used 


in compiling the famous New York Times 
Index. And you’re equipped with a file 
of current history that’s always up to 
date! For a new reel is completed every 
10 days, and mailed to you within 4 days 
of the period it covers. 


It’s a low-cost service, too — available to 
you at a non-profit price of $180 a year 
(outside the U.S., $185). You'll find that 
in salvaging so much storage space for 
other uses, your reels will more than earn 
their keep. 


Why let another month go by without 
adopting this convenient low-cost way of 
keeping all the news on file? By sending 
your order now you can have your sub- 
scription start the first of the year. 


The New York Times | on Microfilm 
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THE YEAR AHEAD 


by Lucile M. Morsch, president, American Library Association 


From the point of view of each ALA Presi- 
dent the Association year of his incumbency 
probably looks like one of its most important 
ones. There seems to be widespread agreement 
at the present time, however, that 1957/58 is 
one when the ALA membership will have to 
be constantly on its toes to keep up with its 
on-going programs and take full advantage of 
new opportunities. Each of these activities falls 
into one of three spheres which may be desig- 
nated as purely internal (organizational), na- 
tional, and international. 

Just among ourselves. We have just gone 
through a rugged reorganization intended 
1) to decentralize responsibility and authority 
in our complex organization of almost 20,000 
persons and institutions to bring activities 
closer to our individual members with wider 
participation, 2) to strengthen our governing 
body, the Council, and 3) to provide more 
flexibility in programing by pooling our fi- 
nancial resources, with an over-all budget, and 
by making our headquarters staff a more 
closely knit, better administered organization. 
To do these things we created some new di- 
visions, we established an important Program 
Evaluation and Budget Committee, we made 
our Executive Secretary responsible for serv- 
ices to all of the divisions (with, of course, 
the continued assistance of division executive 
secretaries), we transferred the responsibility 
for all ALA committees whose functions are 
related to the responsibilities of particular di- 
visions to those divisions, and we made nu- 
merous other changes affecting the organiza- 
tion. This is the first year under the new set-up, 
and we are necessarily still feeling our way, but 
there is a good deal of evidence that the think- 
ing which has led to progress thus far and 
which is still going on is making us more 
effective and more efficient as an association. 
The Council, for example, has established 
several subcommittees to study and report on 
questions that affect policies. I believe that it 
need no longer be feared that the Council will 
function as a mere rubber stamp. One of these 
subcommittees is investigating the question of 


whether there should be alternates for Council 
members elected by chapters; another is study- 
ing membership participation at the Mid- 
winter meetings. We are still working with an 
inadequate constitution requiring understand- 
ing and goodwill on the part of everyone, but 
we are rapidly working out the problems that 
need to be solved before a new document can 
be drafted. When that happy day arrives, next 
year, I hope, we can again put all our energies 
into the activities for which we exist. 

We are also faced with the necessity of find- 
ing a new home for our headquarters. Through 
a recent mail vote of the membership, we 
learned that Chicago is synonymous with ALA 
Headquarters in the minds of many of our 
members—a fact which may be interpreted as 
a vote of confidence in the administration of 
the Association’s affairs from that city. In the 
immediate future we shall investigate sites and 
consider building or renting in Chicago. 

On the national scene. The special pro- 
gram for this year designed to improve the 
cause of libraries and of reading in the United 
States is National Book Week, sponsored by 
the National Book Committee with our co- 
operation. This event, scheduled for March 
16-22, 1958, is the first opportunity we have 
had to work with laymen on a big-scale, na- 
tionwide campaign to publicize the importance 
of reading and libraries of all kinds, The or- 
ganization of national, state, and local com- 
mittees and the cooperation of the mass media 
of communication (radio, television, and the 
press) will expose the need for the extension 
and improvement of library services and in- 
crease support for them. 

At the same time other national programs 
continue unabated—such as Operation Li- 
brary under the auspices of the Jaycees to 
which we are lending a hand, our support 
for the extension and improvement of library 
services through the promotion of the new 
Public Library Standards and through our 
efforts to obtain maximum values from the 
passage of the Library Services Act, and the 
development of standards for school libraries. 
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We have completed a five-year program of 
accrediting graduate library schools and are 
now turning our attention to the problems of 
accrediting undergraduate schools. 
International activities. The theme of our 
next annual conference, to be held in San 


Francisco, July 13-19, 1958, has been an- 





Midwinter Meeting 


The 1958 ALA Midwinter Meeting will be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 5300 N. 
Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, January 28—Feb- 
ruary 1, 1958. 

Rates at the Edgewater Beach Hotel for this 
meeting are given below. In writing for hotel 
reservations, please mention the ALA meeting 
and address your letter to the attention of Mr. 
John W. Putnam. 

Single rooms, $7.00-10.50; $11.00-13.50; 
$15.00 and up. 

Double rooms (double or twin beds), 
$10.00-13.50; $14.00-16.50; $18.00 and up. 

Small suites (bedroom and parlor, single 
or double occupancy), $20.00-27.00. 

Sunparlor suites (bedroom and parlor, 
single or double occupancy) , $30.00-45.00. 

Family units (2 twin-bedded rooms with 
connecting bath, based on full occupancy of 
four persons), $16.00-27.00. 

After the Edgewater Beach Hotel has 
reached its capacity, it will refer requests to 
selected nearby hotels. 

Meetings of the Council will be held on 
Wednesday, January 29, at 10:00 a.M.; and 
Thursday, January 30, at 8:30 p.m. A Mem- 
bership Meeting will be held on Wednesday, 
January 29, at 8:30 P.M. 

The Executive Board will meet on Saturday, 
January 25, at 2:00 and 8:30 P.M.; on Sun- 
day, January 26, at 10:00 a.m.; on Wednes- 
day, January 29, at 2:00 P.M.; and on Friday, 
January 31, at 2:00 p.m. The Program Evalu- 
ation and Budget Committee will meet on 
Sunday, January 26, at 2:00 and 8:30 P.M. 
The Committee on Organization will meet on 
Monday, January 27, at 10:00 A.M., 2:00 and 
8:30 P.M. 

Information on open meetings planned will 
be carried in the January ALA Bulletin if 
received in time, addressed to Cora M. Beatty, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 11. 
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nounced as the ALA’s international responsi. 
bilities. This is designed to emphasize and 
stimulate the numerous activities of the divi- 
sions and committees and the Association as 
a whole in a field in which we have long beer 
active but where there are still challenging op. 
portunities for service. 





WANTED! 
ALA COMMITTEE MEMBERS 
One of the responsibilities, certainly one 
of the satisfactions in belonging to a 
membership organization, is participa- 
tion in committee work, Replacements 
will be needed for vacancies occurring 
at the end of this Conference year on the 
following ALA Committees: 
Committees : 
Accreditation 
Audio Visual 
Awards Committee and its subcom- 
mittees: 
Dewey Award 
Dutton-Macrae Award 
Grolier Society, Inc., Award 
Lippincott Award 
Constitution and Bylaws 
Editorial 
Election 
Intellectual Freedom 
International Relations 
Membership 
Organization 
Resolutions 
Subscription Books Committee 
| 
| 


Joint Committees (ALA representatives) 
ALA and ABPC’s Committee on Read- 
ing Development 
ALA and Canadian Library Associa- 
tion 
ALA and National Education Associa- 
tion 
If you are interested or wish to recom- 
mend others, please forward names im- 
mediately, giving interests and special 
qualifications to: 
EMERSON GREENAWAY, chairman 
ALA Committee on Appointments 
Free Library of Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. . 
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from 


HIGH SCHOOL 


to 
HIGH COURT... 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica is quoted 
more often than any other reference set. 


Students may not know that Encyclopaedia 
Britannica articles are written by 5,673 eminent 
authorities (including 41 Nobel Prize winners). 

But they do know that the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
is the ultimate in reference sources. 


On television and radio, in newspapers, magazines 
and motion pictures, they hear and see the words: 
“according to the Encyclopaedia Britannica ...”. 
Over one million times a year—by conservative 
count—this familiar authority is quoted in mass 
communication media. Uncounted references are 
made in schools, businesses and courts of law. 

This “quotability” helps to demonstrate the 
practical value of your look-it-up instruction. And 
Encyclopaedia Britannica presents authoritative 
material in a straightforward style that is 
easily understood. 

Information—especially prepared for teachers anc 
librarians will be sent to you promptly. Write to 
the address below, Educational Department, 


Room 72-MC, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
Britannica 


425 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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FIRST BOOKS 





A 


The First 
The First 
The First 
The First 
The First 
The First 
The First 
The First 
The First 
The First 
The First 
The First 
The First 
The First 
The First 
The First 
The First 
The First 
The First 
The First 
The First 
The First 
The First 
The First 
The First 
The First 
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Science Shelf 





FIRST 
BOOKS 


are the first books 
to read 
on any subject 
and on any level 













RA 


Book of THE ANTARCTIC 
Book of ARCHAEOLOGY 
Book of BEES 

Book of BIRDS 

Book of BUGS 

Book of CAVES 

Book of CONSERVATION 
Book of COTTON 

Book of ELECTRICITY 
Book of FOOD 

Book of GLASS 

Book of MAMMALS 

Book of MICROBES 

Book of PHOTOGRAPHY 


ITH these FIRST BOOKS your library can 
provide simple, accurate answers to a wide 
variety of boys’ and girls’ questions about Science 
from prehistoric times to the International Geo- 
physical Year. Space Travel, the Antarctic, 
Weather, Television, and the Natural Sciences are 

a few of the subjects represented. 
Read the entire list at the left. It includes the 
brand new science titles just added to this famous 
FIRST BOOKS group. They are the 
FIRST BOOKS every child should read 
to understand the wonders they see and 

hear. 


ALL indexed 

ALL illustrated 

ALL printed in large, clear type 
ALL checked for accuracy and authority 


ALL are for elementary grade reading 
levels 


ALL are in the Watts Guaranteed Li- 
brary Binding 
EACH, only $1.46 net to schools and 
libraries 
SEND FOR FREE Curriculum Chart 


Book of PLANTS showing FIRST BOOKS Grade Read- 
Book of PREHISTORIC ANIMALS ing Levels and suitability for school 
Book of SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS uas 

Book of SEA SHELLS ORDER any or all of them “on ap- 


Book of SNAKES 

Book of SPACE TRAVEL 
Book of STONES 

Book of SUBMARINES 
Book of TELEVISION 
Book of TRAINS 

Book of TREES 

Book of WEATHER 


proval” for a week before purchase or 
return 


FRANKLIN 
WATTS. Ine. 


A Division of The Grolier Society Inc. 


Dept. AB, 699 Madison Avenue 
New York 21, N.Y. 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The Nominating Committee submits herewith 
the following slate of candidates for the 1958 
election of the American Library Association. 
The Committee wishes to express its appre- 
ciation to the nominees for allowing their 
names to appear on the ballot. 

The attention of the membership is called 
to Article III, Section 2(b) of the Bylaws, 


which reads as follows: 


At the midwinter meeting any member of the 
Council may present a petition signed by not 
fewer than ten councilors proposing additional 
nominations. In case nominations for more than 
two candidates for any office are made by the 
committee and by petitioners, the Council shall 
take a written ballot on the names presented. 
The two names receiving the highest number of 
votes for any office shall be the official candidates 
placed on the official ballot. 


The attention of the membership is further 
called to Article III, Section 3(b) of the By- 


laws which reads as follows: 


The ALA Nominating Committee shall also in- 
clude on the official ballot other nominations filed 
with the executive secretary by petition of any 
one hundred members of the Association at least 
three months before the annual conference, pro- 
vided written consent of these nominees shall 
have been filed with the executive secretary of 
the Association. 

ALA Nominating Committee 

PauL Howarp 

A. Louise LEFEVRE 

Dorotuy M. SINCLAIR 

SıoNEY B. SMITH 

ELIZABETH L. Wricut, Chairman 


NOMINATIONS 
Vice President and President-Elect 


BENJAMIN E. POWELL, librarian, Duke University, 
Durham, N.C. 

RAYNARD C. SWANK, director, Stanford University 
Libraries, Stanford, Calif. 


Second Vice President 


MRS. FLORRINELL F. MORTON, director, Library 
School, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge. 


HELEN A. RIDGWAY, chief, Bureau of Library 
Services, Connecticut Department of Educa- 
tion, Hartford. 


Council 


One person to be elected from each bracket of two 
candidates for term 1958-1962. 


NORMA RATHBUN, Coordinator of Work with 
Youth, Milwaukee Public Library. 

SARAH L. WALLACE, Administrative Assistant 
in Charge of Public Relations and Re- 
search, Minneapolis Public Library. 


BENJAMIN A. CUSTER, editor, Dewey Decimal 
Classification, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

HENRY J. GARTLAND, chief, Library Division, 
Special Service, Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 


MRS. ELEANOR MACALPINE, chief librarian, 
Leaside Public Library, Leaside, Ontario, 
Canada. 

MISS VERNON ROSS, director, Library School, 
McGill University, Montreal, Quebec, Can- 
ada. 


sion, New York Public Library. 
HAROLD W. TUCKER, chief librarian, Queens 
Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y. 


THELMA REID, chief librarian, San Diego City 
Schools, San Diego, Calif. 

ESTELLENE P. WALKER, director, South Carolina 
State Library Board, Columbia. 


SIDDIE JOE JOHNSON, coordinator, Children’s 
Services, Dallas Public Library. 

MRS. EULALIE $. ROSS, Director of Work with 
Children, Public Library of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County, Cincinnati. 


ELLEN LORD, librarian, University of Omaha, 
Omaha, Neb. 

JEAN H. MCFARLAND, librarian, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


| ROBERT E. KINGERY, chief, Preparation Divi- 
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LAURENCE J. KIPP, assistant librarian, Baker 
Library, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University, Boston, 
Mass. 

FRANK L. SCHICK, assistant librarian, Wayne 
State University, Detroit, Mich. 


MARIETTA DANIELS, associate librarian, Co- 
lumbus Memorial Library, Pan American 
Union, Washington, D.C. 

HELEN D. HUTCHINSON, deputy director, Free 
Library, Philadelphia. 


EDMON Low, librarian, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, Stillwater. 

ARTHUR MCANALLY, director of libraries, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman. 


DEBORA R. ABRAMSON, assistant state librarian, 
Louisiana State Library, Baton Rouge. 

GRACE W. GILMAN, head librarian, Lincoln Li- 
brary, Springfield, H. 


SR. M. CLAUDIA, librarian, Marygrove College, 
Detroit. 

REV. JAMES J. KORTENDICK, head, Department 
of Library Science, Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C. 


RAYMOND M. HOLT, chief librarian, Pomona 
Public Library, Pomona, Calif. 

DONALD E. THOMPSON, librarian, Wabash Col- 
lege, Crawsfordsville, Ind. 


LESTER E. ASHEIM, -dean, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago. 

MRS. MARION E. HAWES, Coordinator of Adult 
Services, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more. 


JOHN M. DAWSON, assistant director, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Library. 

WILLIAM H. Lowry, librarian; Processing Di- 
vision, City Libraries, Oklahoma City. 


MARGARET W. AYRAULT, chief cataloger, Gen- 
eral Library, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. + 

ELIZABETH TARVER, chief cataloger, Louisiana 
State University Library, Baton Rouge. 


= 
« 


ROBERTA BOWLER, assistant city librarian, Los 
Angeles Public Library. 

ELIZABETH HESSER, librarian, Osterhout Public 
Library, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


MRS. HARRIET E. BARD, librarian, Morrisson- 
Reeves Library, Richmond, Ind. 

MRS. ELIZABETH H. HUGHEY, librarian, State 
Library, Raleigh, N.C. 


NEWTON F. MCKEON, JR., director, Amherst 
College Library, Amherst, Mass. 

MR. MARION A. MILCZEWSKI, assistant librarian, 
University of California, Berkeley. 


WILLIAM S. BUDINGTON, associate librarian, 
John Crerar Library, Chicago. 

THOMAS S$. SHAW, head, Public Reference, 
General Reference, and Bibliography Di- 
so Library of Congress, Washington, 


MRS. FRANCES B. JENKINS, professor, Univer- 
sity of Ilinois Library School, Urbana. ` 
ELIZABETH A. WINDSOR, head, Reference De- 
partment, Iowa State College Library, 

Ames. 


MILDRED ANNE CLINE, head, General Reading 
Department, Portland Library Association, 
Portland, Ore. 

ANNE F. STURTEVANT, head, Education, Re- 
ligion, and Philosophy Department, Free 
Library, Philadelphia. 


DOROTHY R. CUTLER, library consultant, Wash- 
ington State Library, Olympia. 

MRS. PHYLLIS I. DALTON, assistant librarian, 
California State Library, Sacramento. 


MIRIAM E. PETERSON, director, Division of Li- 
braries, Chicago Public Schools, Board of 
Education, Chicago. 

DOROTHY P. NASSAU, assistant director of li- 
braries, Board of Public Education, Chi- 
cago. 





The report of the Council Nominating 
Committee will appear in the January 
-1958 ALA Bulletin. 
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1958 LIBERTY AND JUSTICE 
BOOK AWARDS 


The ALA Liberty and Justice Book Awards, | 


successfully inaugurated in 1957, are to be re- 
peated a second year. Prizes of $5,000 for 
books in each of three categories will be pre- 
sented to the authors at a general session of 
the San Francisco Conference. Publishers of 
the prize-winning books will receive citations. 
The 1958 awards are to be made for books 
published during 1957. 

This two-year awards program is being con- 
ducted by the ALA Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee and was made possible by a grant from 
the Fund for the Republic. The awards cate- 
gories and the judges are: 

Contemporary affairs and problems 
(non-fiction)—-Ralph McGill, editor, Atlanta 
Constitution; Agnes E. Meyer, journalist and 
writer on social problems; and Paul H. Doug- 
las, U.S. Senator from Illinois. 

History and biography (non-fiction)— 
Merle Curti, historian and professor of history 
in the University of Wisconsin; Quincy Howe, 
journalist and news analyst; and Louis B. 
Wright, historian and director of the Folger 
Shakespeare Library. 

Imaginative literature (fiction, poetry, or 
published drama)—Paul Green, playwright; 
Archibald MacLeish, poet; and Mark Van 
Doren, author and poet. 

Publishers are being asked to send three 
copies of books submitted for each category 
to Robert B. Downs, chairman, ALA Intellec- 
tual Freedom Committee, University of Ili- 
nois Library, Urbana. 

A brochure on the 1958 awards, especially 
designed for posting, has just been distributed. 
Additional copies are available from ALA 
Headquarters. The brochure urges library pa- 
trons to participate in the selection by making 
suggestions of books to be considered by the 
judges. Entries and recommendtions must be 
received by March 1, 1958. 

In 1957 more than 60 publishers submitted 
a total of 225 books for consideration. The 
three awards were won by William H. Whyte, 
Jr., for The Organization Man, Alpheus 
Thomas Mason for Harlan Fiske Stone: Pillar 
of the Law, and James Thurber for Further 
Fables for Our Time. 
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IN DEMCO "LONG LIFE” 


Mylar “Long-Life’’ Magazine Binders 
keep your magazines looking fresh as 
Spring flowers! Covers won't droop 
and wilt—and they are protected from 
wear and tear! 


$ STEEL REINFORCED—built-in spring 
steel reinforcing wire keeps larger 
covers upright. 


. 

YT RANSPARENT—crystal- clear 
Mylar® makes colorful covers even 
more attractive—never get brittle—re- 
sist tearing. 


Le, 
@"INEXPENSIVE—Mylar Magazine 
Binders give low cost protection. 


(V9 DIFFERENT SIZES—from 7%" x 


5%” to 16” x 11”. Send for descriptive 
leafiet and easy to use order envelope! 


*Ou Pont's registered trademark for its polyester film. 
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LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 
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Emportant News=-A New Printing of 


THE HARVARD CLASSICS 
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N A Basic Reference Set for every 
‘ WA Public and School Library serving 
ROMANE College-bound students. 










Examine— 


LARGE TYPE 

EYE-EASE PAPER 
FLEXIBLE BINDING 

MORE READING PLEASURE 
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Complete Analytics with Each Set! 


Complete set of 594 Analytic Cards, professionally prepared, are now delivered 
to Libraries with each order of this new printing of the HARVARD CLASSICS. 
These cards will reveal to the student the vast wealth of literary, philosophical, 
scientific and historical material in this great reference work. They are ready to 
file into your card catalog and will save hundreds of hours of valuable cataloging 
time. 


Are you economy minded? Such prominent booksellers as Brentano’s and 
Stechert-Hafner independently estimate that the cost of the Individual Volumes 
in the Harvard Classics would exceed $600. Yet COLLIER’S makes these 51 
Volumes available at the price you would pay for a comparable number of fiction 
titles. 


Here is what one of America’s foremost librarians said about this set— 


“The HARVARD CLASSICS published by P. F. COLLIER is the 
finest compact library I know of and gladly recommend it in the 
strongest terms.” Melvil Dewey 


For details on this New Printing, the Complete Set of Analytic Cards, trade-in 
for your older set and a copy of the Booklet—“Why Businessmen Are Going 
Back to College”—or the name of your COLLIER’S STATE REPRESENTA- 


TIVE— merely write to: 


Publishers of i 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA Library and Education Division 
COLLIER’S WORLD ATLAS P. F. Collier & Son Corporation 


COLLIER’S NEW JUNIOR CLASSICS 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 
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THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION | 


The American Library Association, founded 
in 1876, is an organization of some 20,000 
libraries, librarians, library trustees, and 
other friends of libraries. It is affiliated with 
more than 50 other library associations in this 
country and abroad. It works closely with 
many organizations concerned with education, 
recreation, and public service. It is the chief 
spokesman for the modern library movement 
in North America, and has members in every 
state and Canadian province, and in the major 
countries of the world, 

While adjusting its program to the changing 
national and international scene, ALA has 
never veered from its main purpose: to in- 
crease the use and usefulness of books through 
improving and extending library service. 


Services 


The ALA establishes standards of service, 
support, educational status, and welfare of 
personnel which should result in better li- 


braries throughout the nation, and premotes. 


the adoption of such standards in libraries 
of all kinds. 

It safeguards the professional status of 
librarians through accreditation of library 
schools. It provides leadership in a nation- 
wide program for recruiting competent per- 
sonnel for professional careers in librarian- 
ship. It promotes popular understanding and 
public acceptance of the value of library ser- 
vice and librarianship. 

Its liaison with federal agencies benefits 
libraries in so many ways, an outstanding ex- 
ample being the enactment and administration 
of the Library Services Act. 


Organization 


The Association is governed by its mem- 
bership through a body of elected represen- 
tatives called the Council, and through an 
administrative body of the Council, including 
the Association officers, called the Executive 
Board. The affiliated state, provincial, terri- 
torial, and regional library associations elect 
representatives to Council, as do the organized 
divisions. 

.The ALA activities are carried on by a 


headquarters staff under the direction of an 
Executive Secretary, by appointed voluntary 
committees, by the divisions and their sec- 
tions, and by round table groups interested 
in various aspects of library service. 

The growth and development of the modern 
library brought a need for specialization 
among libraries and within the profession. To 
provide practical channels for utilizing this 
diversity of interest, ALA members have or- 
ganized themselves into divisions to extend 
and improve library service and librarianship 
within certain special fields. Divisions have 
been organized by kind of library and by kind 
of library work, each division operating in a 
defined field distinct from the others, 

Thousands of ALA members work through 
these divisions and their sections, and serve 
on voluntary committees and in round table 
groups, generously contributing valuable ad- 
vice, experience, and professional leadership. 


Publications 


The ALA occupies a position of leadership 
as a publisher in the field of library science. 
The ALA conducts a non-profit, cooperative 
publishing business in the special field of li- 
brary science, publishing professional books 
and pamphlets which serve as guides to library 
policy and as aids to professional development. 

The ALA Bulletin, issued monthly and sent 
to every member, carries articles, and reports 
on the Association’s activities and on signifi- 
cant developments in librarianship. Through 
The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, 
published semi-monthly, libraries are kept in 
touch with current books particularly adapted 
to their needs and with subscription sets cur- 
rently sold. A number of the divisions publish 
journals which are sent free to their members. 


Conferences 


Annual national conferences are held in 
different parts of the country as a means of 
professional advancement. They provide a 
mechanism for participating in library affairs, 
for improving methods of operation, and for 
inspecting displays of library materials, ap- 
pliances, and equipment. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN ALA 


... by GRACE T. STEVENSON, Deputy Executive 
Secretary. 

In the eighty years of its existence the thou- 
sands of people who have been members of 
the American Library Association have built a 
profession of librarianship that has won world- 
wide respect and prestige. The fruits of their 
labors are now enjoyed by all librarians, 
whether they are members of the Association 
or not. We who now benefit from the work of 
those who preceded us have an obligation to 
hand on to our successors a profession 
strengthened and improved. One of the best 
ways to do this is by joining our professional 
association to accomplish together what none 
of us could do singly. 

In 1876, when the ALA was founded, there 
were only 188 tax-supported public libraries 
in the United States. Today there are around 
7500. In 1876 there was no accepted code of 
professional procedure. Today professional 
techniques have been formulated and are 
taught in library schools accredited by the 
ALA. In 1876 there was no medium for inter- 
change of professional experience or plan- 
ning. Today, through nationwide conferences, 
the ALA Bulletin and other membership peri- 
odicals, the ALA cooperative publishing pro- 
gram, and services of a headquarters staff, 
every librarian can keep in touch with develop- 
ments in the profession. 

ALA has won national respect for its vigor- 
ous support of the freedom to read. During 
the recent years when censorship plagued the 
country the Association did not fail to uphold 
the principle that free access to ideas is essen- 
tial to our democracy. 

When ALA was founded in 1876 its purpose 
was defined as promoting the library interests 


of the country by exchanging views, reaching 
conclusions, and inducing cooperation in all 
departments of bibliothecal science and econ- 
omy; by disposing the public mind to the 
founding and improving of libraries; and by 
cultivating good will among its own members. 
In 1942 that purpose was officially broadened 
by addition of the words, promoting library 
interests throughout the world. This was a 
recognition of the new position of the United 
States among the nations of the world, and 
the obligations of that leadership. ALA has 
promoted friendly relations with librarians of 
other countries and has assisted in projects 
aimed at helping other countries improve their 
library services. 

Ten years of united effort on the part of 
the ALA membership resulted in the passage 
of the Library Services Act in 1956. This Act 


‘will make possible the development and ex- 


tension of library service in many areas hith- 
erto unserved. We were aided in our efforts to 
get the Act passed by many national organiza- 
tions with which ALA has cooperated for 
years. 

ALA is affiliated with more than fifty other 
library associations in this country and abroad 
and it has members in all the major countries 
of the world. It is the chief spokesman for the 
modern library movement in North America 
and holds a position of world leadership in 
the library profession. 

No one librarian, or small group of librar- 
ians, could have accomplished these things. It 
was made possible only by the planned action 
of thousands of people working together over 
a long period of years. Much remains to be 
done. It will take the combined strength of all 
librarians. 


Any person, library, or other institution interested in libraries or 
library work may become a member of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. For the schedule of dues and a listing of membership per- 
quisites, see- Article I of the Bylaws, at the back of this issue. 
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OFFICERS 


President—LUCILE M. MorRscH, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


President-Elect and First Vice President— 
EMERSON GREENAWAY, Free L., Philadelphia. 


Second Vice President—MARGARET I. RUFS- 
VOLD, Library Science Division, Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington. 


Immediate Past President—raLPH R. SHAW, 
Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers 


Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 


Treasurer (for term expiring 1960)—RICHARD 
B. SEALOCK, Kansas City, Mo., P.L. 


Executive Secretary—DAVID H. cLIFT, ALA 
headquarters. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The Executive Board consists of the president, 
vice presidents, retiring president, treasurer, the 
executive secretary without voting privilege, and 
the following eight members elected by and from 
the Council: ' 
Terms expiring 1958 
One vacancy. 

JEAN C. ROOS, Cleveland P.L. 

Terms expiring 1959 

ELIZABETH NESBITT, Library School, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOUIS M. NouRSE, St. Louis P.L. 


Terms expiring 1960 


RUTH W. GREGORY, Waukegan, Ill., P.L. 
BENJAMIN E. POWELL, Duke Univ. L., Durham, 
N.C. 


Terms expiring 1961 


GERTRUDE E. GSCHEIDLE, Chicago P.L. 
MRS. FRANCES N. CHENEY, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers Library School, Nashville. 


Executive Board Subcommittees 
Investments 


MR. GREENAWAY and MR. SEALOCK. 


Midwinter Registration Fees 


MRS. CHENEY, chairman, MISS GREGORY and MR. 
GREENAWAY. (Discharged Nov. 1957) 


Headquarters Visiting Committee 


MISS GSCHEIDLE (1960), chairman, and MESSRS. 
GREENWAY (1958) and sEALOCK (1959). 


TRUSTEES OF THE ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


EDWIN C. AUSTIN, 11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
(1959). 

HOWELL W. MURRAY, A. G. Becker & Co., 120 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago (1960). 

GUY E. REED, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
115 W. Monroe St., Chicago (1958). 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Office of the Executive Secretary 


DAVID H. CLIFT, executive secretary. 

MRS. MIRIAM LINDSAY HORNBACK, administrative 
assistant and secretary to Mr. Clift. 

MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON, deputy executive secre- 
tary. 


Administrative Services Department 


R. E. DOOLEY, comptroller and chief. 

LEROY J. GAERTNER, chief accountant. 

MRS. L. MARGARET HUNT, administrative assistant 
to the comptroller. 


Office for Adult Education 
MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON, director. 


Adult Services Division 
ELEANOR PHINNEY, executive secretary. 


American Association of School Librarians 


ELEANOR AHLERS, executive secretary. 


Association of College and Research Libraries 


RICHARD B. HARWELL, executive secretary. 
FLOYD CAMMACK, publications officer. 


ALA Bulletin 


SAMRAY SMITH, editor. 
A. L. REMLEY, advertising and business manager. 


Children’s Library Association 
MILDRED L. BATCHELDER, executive secretary. 


Conference Program Arrangements 
CORA M. BEATTY, chief. 


Office of Education for Librarianship 

ROBERT L. GITLER, executive secretary, Library 
Education Division, and secretary to the ALA 
Committee on Accreditation. 


Headquarters Library 
DAVID K. EASTON, librarian. 
EVELYN ZAHIG, assistant. 
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Library Administration Division ° 
HAZEL B. TIMMERMAN, executive secretary. 


Library-Community Project 
RUTH WARNCKE, director, 
DOROTHY KITTEL, consultant. 
PHYLLIS MAGGEROLI, consultant. 
JOHN T. PARKHILL, consultant. 
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ROBERT L, GITLER, executive secretary. 
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Public Libraries Division 


DOS ELEANOR FERGUSON, executive secretary. 

g 7h PA YE a 

RI A e MRS. DOROTHY K. SMITH, assistant to the execu- 
Te. tive secretary. 


Public Relations Office 
LEN ARNOLD, director, 
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Publishing Department 

MRS. PAULINE J. LOVE, chief and secretary to the 
Editorial Committee. 

RUTH KAY COLLINS, editor of publications. 

ROBERT D. MEAD, sales and advertising assistant. 

MRS. FLORENCE LEECH SIMMONS, assistant to the 
chief, 

MERLE E. BAER, production manager. 
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Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 


EDNA V. VANEK, editor. 

ELOISE LIGHTFOOT, first assistant. 

HELEN E. KINSEY, assistant in charge of children’s 
books. 

BARBARA DUREE, assistant in charge of young 
people’s books. 

HELEN AMES MCGREGOR, assistant. 

MRS. FRANCES FROMMHERZ, assistant. 

ROBERT D. MEAD, space advertising salesman. 


Reference Services Division 
CORA M. BEATTY, executive secretary. 


Resources and Technical Services Division 
MRS. ORCENA MAHONEY, executive secretary. 


State Library Agencies Division 
MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON, executive secretary. 


Young Adult Services Division 
MILDRED L. BATCHELDER, executive secretary. 


ALA International Relations Office 


JACK DALTON, director, Apartment 308, Preston 
Court Apartments, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


ALA Washington Office 

GERMAINE KRETTEK, director, Hotel Congression- 
al, 300 New Jersey Avenue, SE, Washington 3, 
D.C. t 
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COUNCIL 


Officers of the Council, 1957-58 
President—-LucILE M. MorscH, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D.C. 


First Vice President and President-Elect-—EMER- 
SON GREENAWAY, Free L., Philadelphia. 


Second Vice President—MARGARET I. RUFSVOLD, 
Indiana Univ. Library Science Div., Blooming- 
ton. i 


Executive Secretary—DAVID H. CLIFT, ALA head- 
quarters. 


COUNCILORS 


The year following a name is the date of expira- 
tion of term of office. The Council year begins at 
the end of the annual conference. 


Elected by the Association at Large 


ARCHER, LEONARD B., JR., Rutland, Vt., Free L. 
(1961). 

BASSAM, BERTHA, Univ. of Toronto Library 
School, Toronto, Ont., Can. (1960). 

BENNETT, FLEMING, Univ. of Arizona L., Tucson 
(1959). 

BETE, CHANNING L., Trustee, Greenfield, Mass., 
P.L. (1961). 

BIXLER, PAUL H., Antioch College L., Yellow 
Springs, Ohio (1960). 

BLASINGAME, RALPH, State L., Harrisburg, Pa. 


(1961). 

BOND, ELIZABETH M., Minneapolis, Minn., P.L. 
(1959). 

CASS, NORMA B., Univ. of Kentucky L., Lexing- 
ton (1960). 


CHASE, VIRGINIA, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh (1961). 

COLE, DOROTHY ETHLYN, Grolier Society, Inc., 
2 W. 45th St., New York (1959). 

CORY, JOHN M., Donnell L. Center, New York 
P.L., 20 W. 53rd St., New York (1960). 

CUSHMAN, JEROME, Salina, Kan., P.L. (1958). 

DARRAH, JANE A., Seattle P.L. (1959). 

DAVIS, MARYLYN P., High School L., Greenwich, 
Conn. (1959). 

DAVIS, SARITA I, Elem. School L., School of 
Education, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
(1958). 

DIX, WILLIAM S., Princeton Univ. L., Princeton, 
N.J. (1958). 

DRESCHER, MILTON A., Milwaukee P.L. (1958). 

EAGLE, MRS. OPAL C., St. Louis P.L. (1961). 

EDGE, SIGRID A., School of Library Science, Sim- 

- mons College, Boston (1961). 

FENWICK, SARA IL, Elem. Laboratory School, Univ. 


of Chicago (1960). 

FINGER, DONNA D., Kansas City, Mo., P.L. (1960). 

FOCKE, HELEN M., School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland (1958).° 

FORWARD, ALICE, General Hospital Branch, Build- 
ing N, Wayne County P.L., Eloise, Mich. 
(1961). 

FRAREY, CARLYLE J., School of Library Science, 
Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill (1959). 

FRY, RAY M., Dallas, Tex., P.L. (1960). 

FUSSLER, HERMAN H., Univ. of Chicago L., Chi- 
cago (1959). 

GALVIN, HOYT R., Charlotte, N.C., P.L. (1960). 

GARVEY, LEONE F., Berkeley, Calif., P.L. (1961). 

GIBSON, MRS. HELEN P., Davis County L., Kays- 
ville, Utah (1961). 

GILROY, MARION, Regional Ls. Division, Alberta 
Sask., Can. (1958). 

GOLDHOR, HERBERT, Evansville, Ind., P.L. (1959). 

HARVEY, JOHN F., State Teachers College L., 
Pittsburg, Kan. (1961). 

HAWES, MRS. MARION E., Enoch Pratt Free L., 
Baltimore, Md. (1958). 

HERRICK, MARY D., College of Liberal Arts L., 
Boston Univ., Boston (1960). 

HERTEL, ROBERT R., State Teachers College L., 
Cortland, N.Y. (1959). 

HORN, ANDREW H., Occidental College L., Los 
Angeles (1958). 

HYATT, RUTH, Fitchburg, Mass., P.L. (1959). 

JONES, J. ELIAS, Drake University L., Des Moines, 
Ta. (1958). 

JONES, MRS. VIRGINIA LACY, School of Library 
Science, Atlanta Univ., Atlanta (1959). 

KAISER, WALTER H., Wayne County P.L., Detroit 
(1961). 

KINNEY, MARGARET M., U.S. Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital L., Bronx, N.Y. (1961). 

LAICH, KATHERINE, Los Angeles P.L. (1958). 

LEFEVRE, ALICE LOUISE, Dept. of Librarianship, 
Western Michigan College of Education, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. (1959). 

LINDQUIST, RAYMOND C., Cleveland P.L. (1959). 

LORENZ, JOHN G., Library Services Branch, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. (1961). 

LYLE, GUY R., Emory Univ. L., Emory University, 
Ga. (1959). 

MCCARTHY, STEPHEN A., Cornell Univ. L., Ithaca, 
N.Y. (1961). 

MCDONOUGH, ROGER H., Division of State L., Ar- 
chives and History, State Dept. of Education, 
Trenton, N.J. (1958). 

MCGUIRE, MRS. ALICE BROOKS, Casis Elem. School 
L., Austin, Tex. (1958). 
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MACPHERSON, HARRIET D., School of Library Sci- 
ence, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia (1959). 
MARTIN, MRS. ALLIE B., Tulsa, Okla., P.L. (1960). 
MARTIN, LOWELL A., Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 

(1960). 

MILLER, INGRID O., Edina-Morningside 
School L., Minneapolis (1958). 

MOHRHARDT, CHARLES M., Detroit, Mich., P.L. 
(1959). 

MONROE, MARGARET E., Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, 
N.J. (1960). 

MOSS, MARGARET, Public School Libraries, Madi- 
son, Wis. (1961). 

NEWTON, MISS LESLEY, Lakewood, Ohio, P.L. 
(1959). 

` OTTEMILLER, JOHN H., Yale Univ. L., New Haven, 
Conn. (1959). 

PAINE, CLARENCE S., Oklahoma City, P.L. (1959). 

PAYLORE, PATRICIA P., Univ. of Arizona L., Tucson 
(1960). 

PENNINGTON, RICHARD, McGill Univ. L.; Montreal, 
Que., Can. (1960). 

PLAIN, MRS. ELEANOR, Aurora, Ill, P.L. (1958). 

PUTNAM, MIRIAM, Andover,’ Mass., Memorial L. 
(1960). 

RANKIN, MARJORIE B., Santa Barbara, Calif., P.L. 
(1959). 

REASON, JOSEPH H., Howard Univ. L., Washing- 
ton, D.C. (1961). 

RENFRO, KATHRYN R., Univ. of Nebraska L., Lin- 
coln (1961). 

RIDGWAY, HELEN A., Bureau of Libraries, State 
Dept. of Education, Hartford, Conn. (1958). 

ROGERS, JOSEPH W., Copyright Cataloging Divi- 
sion, L. of Congress, Washington, D.C. (1959). 

ROURKE, HARRIET L., Headquarters Air Defense 
Command L., ENT Air Force Base, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. (1961). 

RUSH, N. ORWIN, College of Education, Univ. of 

. Wyoming, Laramie (1960). 

SCHONEMAN, RUTH E., Art Institute L., Chicago 
(1958). 

SEELY, MARY LOUISE, Board of Education L., Los 
Angeles (1958). 

SHEPARD, MARTHA, National L. Public Archives 
of Canada, Ottawa, Ont., Can. (1960). 

SLOCUM, GRACE P., Brooklyn, N.Y., P.L. (1961). 

SPAIN, MRS. FRANCES L., Donnell L. Center, New 
York P.L., 20 W. 53rd St., New York (1958). 

STEPHENS, ELEANOR s., State L., Salem, Ore. 
(1958). 

STONE, ELIZABETH OPAL, Southern Illinois Univ. 
L., Carbondale (1961). 

THOMPSON, MRS. ELSA S., Albuquerque, N.M., 
P.L. (1960). 


High 
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THOMSON, JEAN, Toronto, Ont., Can., P.L. 
(1958). : 

THORNTON, EILEEN, Oberlin College L., Oberlin, 
Ohio (1958). 

THORNTON, EVELYN C., Wardlaw Junior High 
School L., Arlington, Va. (1958). 

TOWNE, JACKSON E., Michigan State Univ. L., 
East Lansing (1960). 

TROTIER, ARNOLD, Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana 
(1958). 

VAINSTEIN, ROSE, Library Services Branch, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. (1960). 

VAN HORNE, BERNARD W., Library Assn. of Port- 
land, Portland, Ore. (1961). 

VAN JACKSON, WALLACE, State College L., Peters- 
burg, Va. (1960). 

WADSWORTH, ROBERT W., Univ. of Chicago L., 
Chicago (1959). 

WAGMAN, FREDERICK H:, Univ. of Michigan L., 
Ann Arbor (1961). 

WESSELLS, MRS. HELEN E., 433 W. 21st St., New 
York (1961). 

WHITENACK, CAROLYN I1., Purdue Univ. L., West 
Lafayette, Ind. (1960). 

WILCOX, JEROME K., College of the City of New 
York L., New York (1958). 

WILLIAMS, ELIZABETH O., Board of Education L., 
Los Angeles (1960). 

WINCHELL, CONSTANCE M., Columbia Univ. L., 
New York (1959). 

WRIGHT, MRS. ELIZABETH L., Boston, Mass., P.L. 
(1961). 

WRIGHT, WALTER w., Ohio Univ. L., Athens 
(1960). 

YOUNG, MARIAN C., Detroit, Mich., P.L. (1959). 


Elected by Chapters 


Each state, provincial and territorial chapter is 
entitled to one Councilor. Chapter representa- 
tion is through state or provincial chapters, un- 
less chapters in a region choose to take repre- 
sentation through a regional chapter. In such 
case the regional chapter shall elect one repre- 
sentative from each state or provincial chapter 
within the regional chapter. 


Arizona Library Association—JANE HUDGINS, 
Phoenix, Ariz., P.L. (1959). 

Arkansas Library Association—MRS, FRANCES 
NEAL, State Library Commission, Little Rock 
(1961). 

British Columbia Library Association-~-NEAL R. 
HARLOW, Univ. of British Columbia L., Van- 
couver, B.C. (1960). 

California Library Association—EDWIN CAST- 
AGNA, Long Beach, Calif., P.L. (1959). 

Colorado Library Association—JOHN T. EAST» 
Lick, Denver P.L. (1959). 
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‘Connecticut Library Association—-MARION E. 


cook, Curtis Memorial L., Meriden, Conn. 
(1961). 

Delaware Library Association—MARJORIE E. 
BURNS, 609 Silverside Road, Wilmington, Del. 
(1961). 

District of Columbia Library Association—ALIcE 
D. BALL, U.S. Book Exchange, care Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. (1960). 

Florida Library Association—ARCHIE L. MCNEAL, 
Univ. of Miami L., Coral Gables, Fla. (1959). 

Hawaii Library Association—GERALDINE MILNE, 
L. of Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H. (1958). 

Idaho Library Association—ELI M. OBOLER, State 
College L., Pocatello, Idaho (1959). 

Illinois Library Association—HAROLD LANCOUR, 
Library School, University of Illinois, Urbana 
(1961). 

Indiana Library Association—ROGER B. FRANCIS, 
South Bend, Ind., P.L. (1961). 

Iowa Library Association—CLARIBEL SOMMER- 
VILLE, Des Moines, Ia., P.L. (1961). 

Kansas Library Association—zELIA J. FRENCH, 
Traveling Libraries Commission, Topeka, Kan. 
(1958). 

Kentucky Library Association—MARGARET F. 
WILLIS, State Library Extension Division, 
Frankfort, Ky. (1959). 

Louisiana Library Association—JOHN HALL JA- 
cops, New Orleans P.L. (1960). 

Maine Library Association—vVIRCINIA HILL, State 
L., Augusta, Me. (1958). 

Maryland Library Association—ELIZABETH D. 
HODGES, Library Services, Baltimore County 
P.L., Towson, Md. (1959). 

Massachusetts Library Association—-PHILIP J. 
MCNIFF, Lamont L., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, 
Mass. (1961). 

Michigan Library Association—MRS,. ETHEL W. 
YABROFF, 20123 Appoline, Detroit (1960). 
Minnesota Library Association—-MAURINE HOFF- 
MANN, Merriam Park Branch, St. Paul P.L. 

(1958). 

Mississippi Library Association—MARY E. LOVE, 
Lake Memorial Libraries, Public Elementary 
Schools, Jackson. 

Missouri Library Association—JAMES V. JONES, 
St. Louis Univ. L., St. Louis (1961). 

Montana Library Association—MRS. RUTH O. 
LONGWORTH, State Library Extension Commis- 
sion, Missoula, Mont. (1961). 

Nebraska Library Association—ALICE PAINE, 
State Teachers College L., Kearney, Neb. 
(1958). 

Nevada Library Association—MRS. REBA MC- 
KINSTER, Las Vegas, Nev., P.L. (1959). 

‘New Hampshire Library Assoclation—CHAR- 


LOTTE K. ANDERSON, Univ. of New Hampshire 
L., Durham, N.H. (1958). 

New Jersey Library Association—MARY V. GAVER, 
School of Library Service, Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick, N.J. (1959). 

New Mexico Library Association—-MRS. IRENE S$. 
PECK, State Library Commission, Santa Fe, 
N.M. (1960). 

New York Library Association—KATHARINE M. 
HOLDEN, Mt. Vernon, N.Y., P.L. (1959). 

North Carolina Library Association—-HARLAN C. 
BROWN, State College L., Raleigh, N.C. (1959). 

North Dakota Library Association-——-MRS. HAZEL 
W. BYRNES, State Library Commission, Bis- 
marck, N.D. (1958). 

Ohio Library Association—cLYTIEZ E. STRAHLER, 
Dayton P.L. (1960). 

Oklahoma Library Association—-FRANCES KEN- 
NEDY, Oklahoma City Univ. L., Oklahoma City 
(1960). 

Ontario Library Association—DOROTHY SHOE- 
MAKER, Kitchener, Ont., Can., P.L., (1958). 
Oregon Library Association—WILLIAM H. CARL- 
SON, College Libraries, State System of Higher 

Education, Corvallis, Ore. (1961). 

Pennsylvania Library Association--RALPH W. 
MCCOMB, Pennsylvania State Univ. L., Uni- 
versity Park, Pa. (1960). 

Rhode [sland Library Association—DAVID A. 
JONAH, Brown Univ. L., Providence (1961). 
South Carolina Library Association—EMILY 
SANDERS, Charleston, S.C., Free L. (1960). 
South Dakota Library Association—LoRA 

CROUCH, Sioux Falls, S.D., P.L. (1959). 

Tennessee Library Association—RUTH C. RINGO, 
Univ. of Tennessee L., Knoxville (1961). 

Texas Library Association—MRS. HARRIET DICK- 
SON REYNOLDS, Houston, Tex., P.L. (1959). 

Utah Library Association—s. LYMAN TYLER, Brig- 
ham Young Univ. L., Provo, Utah (1961). 

Vermont Library Association—MORRISON C. HAVI- 
LAND, Univ. of Vermont L., Burlington (1961). 

Virginia Library Association—ARTHUR M. KIRK- 
BY, Norfolk, Va., P.L. (1960). 

Washington Library Association--MRS. HELEN 
GILBERT, Yakima Regional L., Yakima, Wash. 
(1959). 

West Virginia Library Association—omar A. 
BACON, Huntington, W.Va., P.L. (1959). 

Wisconsin Library Association—B8ENTON H. WIL- 
cox, State Historical L., Madison, Wis. (1960). 

Wyoming Library Association—JAMES RANZ, 
Univ. of Wyoming L., Laramie (1961). 


Division Presidents 


Presidents of divisions are members: of the 
Council for the year of their presidencies, and 
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the presidents-elect are their alternates, accord- 
ing to the Bylaws, Article IV, Section 2(c). For 
presidents of divisions, see this issue of the ALA 
Bulletin, pp. 845-869. 


Executive Board 


The Executive Board, consisting of the officers 
of the Association, the immediate past president, 
and eight members elected by Council from its 
membership, are members of the Council as pro- 
vided by the Constitution, Article VII, Section 1; 
Article VIII, Section 1; Bylaws, Article IIT, Sec- 
tion 6(b); Article IV, Section 1(b). The Execu- 
tive Secretary is without vote, and the presiding 
officer of the Council may vote only in case of a 
tie. For a list of the Executive Board members, 
see this issue of the ALA Bulletin, p. 837. 


Councilors without Privilege of Vote 


According to the Bylaws, Article IV, Section 
2(d), chairmen of ALA committees, past presi- 
dents of the Association, and one representative 
of each affiliated organization, as such, shall be 
members of the Council without privilege of 
vote. For chairmen of ALA committees, see this 
issue of the ALA Bulletin, pp. 871-877. 


Selected by Affiliated Organizations 


Each affiliated organization is entitled to one 
Councilor. 


American Association of Law Libraries—-wit- 
LIAM R. ROALFE, Gary Law L., Northwestern 
Univ., Chicago (1961). 

American Merchant Marine Library Association 
—WILLIAM P. BOLLMAN, III, 45 Broadway, New 
York (1960). 

American Theological Library Association-— 
ERNEST M. WHITE, Louisville Presbyterian Sem- 
inary L., 109 E. Broadway, Louisville 2 (1960). 

Association of American Library Schools—c. 
IRENE HAYNER, Dept. of Library Science, Univ. 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor (1958). 

Association of Research Libraries—To be ap- 
pointed. ' 

Canadian Library Association—NEAL R. HARLOW, 
Univ. of British Columbia L., Vancouver, B.C. 
(1958). 

Cuban Library Association—ANA GUERRA DEBEN, 
Juan B. Zayas No. 319, Vibora, Habana, Cuba 
(1958). 

Music Library Association—MRS. RUTH FERGU- 
son, School of Music L., Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison (1960). 

National Association of State Libraries—GRACE 
M. SHERWOOD, State L., Providence (1959). 

Theatre Library Association—GEORGE FREEDLEY, 
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New York P.L., 476 Fifth Ave., New York ' 
(1961). 


Past Presidents of the Association 


BROWN, CHARLES HARVEY, [owa State College L., 
Ames. 

COMPTON, CHARLES H., Parkedge Hotel, St. Louis. 

CULVER, ESSAE MARTHA, State L., Baton Rouge, 
La. 

DOWNS, ROBERT B., Univ. of Illinois L. and Li- 
brary School, Urbana. 

EASTMAN, LINDA A., 2160 Chatfield Dr., Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 

FYAN, MRS. LOLETA D., State L., Lansing, Mich. 

GRAHAM, CLARENCE R., Louisville Free P.L. 

HADLEY, CHALMERS, Box 716, Cincinnati. 

LORD, MILTON E., Boston P.L. 

LUDINGTON, FLORA B., Williston L., Mt. Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. 

LYDENBERG, HARRY MILLER, 145 E. Walnut St., 
Westerville, Ohio. 

MCDIARMID, ERRETT WEIR, Univ. of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

METCALF, KEYES D., 68 Fairmont St., Belmont, 
Mass. 

MUMFORD, L. QUINCY, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

MUNN, RALPH, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 

RICE, PAUL NORTH, 159 High St., Middletown, 
Conn. 

RICHARDS, JOHN S., 6841 49th St. N.E., Seattle. 

ROTHROCK, MARY U., 3740 Kingston Pike, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

SHAW, RALPH R., Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 

ULVELING, RALPH A., Detroit P.L. 

VITZ, CARL, 818 Dunare Rd., Cincinnati. 

WARREN, ALTHEA H., 1849 Campus Rd., Los An- 
geles. 

WILSON, LOUIS ROUND, 20] Caldwell Hall, Univ. 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

WYER, MALCOLM GLENN, 2280 Ash St., Denver. 


Special Council Committees, 1957-58 
On Alternates to Chapter Councilors 

NEAL HARLOW, chairman; MRS. VIRGINIA LACY 
JONES; MARIAN C. YOUNG, 
On Council Deliberations Pattern 

To be appointed. 


On Membership Meetings at Midwinter 


HELEN FOCKE, chairman; J. ELIAS JONES; HELEN 
A. RIDGWAY. 


Council Credentials and 
Council Nominating 


See ALA Committees, 1957-58. 
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THE KEY TO LOWER 
MAGAZINE 
BINDING PRICES 


) CRITERION 
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Hertzberg-New Method is happy to have been 
able to pioneer and develop another big for- 
ward advancement in library binding. Because 
of standardized operations and instructions it 
is now possible to produce superior high qual- 
ity magazine binding at greatly reduced bind- 


ing prices. 





L. E. Hertzberg 


There is one set price for CRITERION, the 

only extra charge is for library imprint. Otherwise such things as hand sewinz. 
extra thickness, or call numbers are all included in the initial cost. To afford 
you even greater savings, CRITERION prices are set up on a graduated scale «0 
correspond with the number of CRITERION journals you have bound each 


year. 


CRITERION demand and popularity continues to grow at a rapid pace. If 
you bind magazines and still do not have the complete 
CRITERION story, Jt will pay you to contact us todey. 





HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, Inc. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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e Library DELUXE 


Steel Shelving IN COLOR! 


Four handsome plastelle colors with lifetime 
yaked-on enamel finish: canyon coral, mist 
green, office gray, and sandalwood. Other 
colors to your specifications. | 
FLEXIBLE—Deluxe boltless steel shelving can be |) > Pa aime i enamel — 
adjusted on 1” centers. Add sections as you | neii E we vil ui : 

need them... no tools required. 


FINISHED APPEARANCE—Correctly proportioned 
simple, functional lines with corniced top. 


SHELF SERVICE—Your Deluxe Steel Shelving 
Dealer will help you lay out your library and 
provide quick service when adding sections. 


Call your Deluxe dealer or write the factory 
for full-color library shelving bulletin *503. 


D|E LAEE 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Warren, Pa. A division of Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 








For Quality Library Binding 
Call Your The College Bindery 
So. Lancaster, Mass. 


UNITED LIBRARY BINDERY Shenandoah Valley Bindery 


Ps sie il New Market, Virginia 





Capital City Bookbindery 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


School Service Bindery 
Columbus, Wisconsin 


“k 


tiated 4... <g> bg le AF 


Maplewood Bookbindery 
Hutchinson, Minn. 
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DIVISIONS 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The Adult Services Division is responsible for 
those library services designed to provide con- 
tinuing educational, recreational, and cultural 
development for adults. ASD has specific respon- 
sibility for— 

l. Continuous study and review of the activities 
assigned to the division. 

2. Conduct of activities and projects within its 
areas of responsibility. 

3. Synthesis of the activities of all units within 
ALA that have a bearing on the type of ac- 
tivity represented. 

4. Representation and interpretation of its type of 
activity in contacts outside the profession. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians 
engaged in its type of activity, and stimulation 
of participation by members in appropriate type- 
of-library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research for the type of activity for the 
total profession. 


The Adult Services Division was established at 
the 1957 Midwinter Meeting as the Adult Educa- 
tion Division. Its name and responsibilities were 
changed by action of Council at the annual con- 
ference in Kansas City in June, at the recommen- 
dation of the Special Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion. 

Officers—President, IDA GOSHKIN, Akron P.L.; 
vice president and president-elect, HANNIS S. 
SMITH, dir., Library Division, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, St. Paul; secretary-treasurer, HELEN E. 
FRY, Special Services L., Headquarters, U. S. 
4th Army, Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.; executive 
secretary, ELEANOR PHINNEY, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: IRVING 
LIEBERMAN; MARGARET E. MONROE; MRS, DORO- 
THY RANDOLPH BARRE; MRS. MURIEL C. JAVELIN 
(past chairman, Organizing Committee); mrs. 
MARION E. HAWES (ALA Councilor). 

Publications—The division maintains a depart- 
ment in the ALA Bulletin, edited by MILDRED 
STIBITZ, Dayton and Montgomery County P.L., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


COMMITTEES 


Committee on Bibliography of Library Adult 
Education—To advise and assist the staff in the 
compilation of a definitive bibliography. Chair- 
man, C. WALTER STONE, Univ. of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana; MRS. POLLY ANDERSON; MURIEL 
FULLER; PATRICIA KENNY; MRS. HELEN T. STEIN- 
BARGER. 


Bylaws Committee-—-Chairman, EDMON LOW, 
State Univ., Stillwater, Okla.; ROXANNA AUSTIN; 
HARRIET ROURKE; CAROL THOMAS; MAY V. VA- 
LENCIK. 

Elections Committee—To be appointed. 

Committee on Handbook for Adult Education 
Sections—-To advise and assist staff in the com- 
pilation of a handbook for the use of adult edu- 
cation sections, committees, etc., of state and 
regional associations in planning their activities. 
To be appointed. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, RUTH SHA- 
piro, Milwaukee P.L.; MRS. RUTH L. HOWARD; 
SARAH MARET; MRS. ELSA SMITH THOMPSON; 
EUNICE WOLFE. 

Program Policy Committee—To delineate the 
outlines of goals and activities for the divi- 
sion. Chairman, MARGARET E. MONROE, Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick, N.J.; DOROTHY BENDIX; MRS. FLOR- 
ENCE S. CRAIG; MARGARET M. KINNEY; JOHN B. 
STRATTON. 

Resources Committee—To compile a list of 
resource people in the field of adult education. 
Chairman, ROBERT $. AKE, consultant, Bureau of 
Library Services, State Dept. of Education, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; MARTIN COHEN, Kalamazoo P.L.; 
EUNICE COSTON, Atlanta P.L.; MRS. FLORENCE S. 
CRAIG, Cuyahoga County P.L.; EDITH FOSTER, 
West Georgia Reg. L., Carrollton; RUTH W. 
GREGORY, Waukegan P.L. 

Special Projects Committee—Has responsibil- 
ity for initiation, counseling, and policy making 
with regard to special projects for which grant 
funds are or may become available. Chairman, 
R. RUSSELL MUNN, Akron P.L. (1962); mrs. 
HELEN S. GILBERT (1959); ARTHUR T. HAMLIN 
(1960); MARGARET E. MONROE (1958); LUCILE 
NIX (1961). 

Advisory Committee on Study of Library Serv- 
ice to an Aging Population—To assist and advise 
in completing a study initiated by the Office for 
Adult Education in 1956. Chairman, MRS. OR- 
RILLA T. BLACKSHEAR, Madison, Wis., P.L.; 
MARGARET DUDLEY; ELIZABETH FERGUSON; MRS. 
HELEN F. HIRSON; ROSE VAINSTEIN. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS 


The American Association of School Librar- 
ians is interested in the general improvement and 
extension of library services for children and 
young people. AASL has specific responsibility 
for-—~ : 
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l. Planning of programs of study and service for 
the improvement and extension of library serv- 
ices in elementary and secondary schools as a 
means of strengthening the educational program. 

2. Stimulation of continuous study and research to 
improve standards and procedures in the school 
library field and to establish criteria of evalua- 
tion. 

3. Synthesis of the activities of all units within the 
American Library Association in areas of mutual 
concern. 

4. Representation and interpretation of the need 
for and function of school libraries to other 
educational and lay groups. 

5. Stimulation of professional growth, improve- 
ment of the status of schoo] librarians, and en- 
couragement of participation by members in 
appropriate type-of-activity divisions. 

6. Conduct of activities and projects for improve- 
ment and extension of service in the school li- 
brary when such projects are beyond the scope 
of type-of-activity divisions, after specific ap- 
proval by the ALA Council. 

The American Association of School Librar- 
lans became a division of ALA on January 1, 
1951. Formerly it was a section of the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People; 
and before 1941 it was the School Libraries Sec- 
tion of ALA, organized in 1915. 

Officers—-President, MARY GAVER, Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick, N.J.; vice president and president- 
elect, ELENORA ALEXANDER, dir., Library Services, 
Houston Public Schools; treasurer, KENNETH 
VANCE, Bureau of School Services, Univ. of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor; recording secretary, INGRID 
MILLER, Edina-Morningside High Schoo! L., Min- 
neapolis; executive secretary, ELEANOR E. AH- 
LERS, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—Officers plus MRS. LILLIAN 
L. BATCHELOR (past president) ; Region 1, RHETA 


* 
- 


A. CLARK (1959); Region 2, ELIZABETH HODGES 
(1958); Region 3, SYBIL BAmD (1958); Region 
4, MRS. ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE (1959); Region 
5, CRYSTAL MCNALLY (1958); Region 6, JEAN 
LOWRIE (1958); Region 7, GLADYS LEES (1959) ; 
Region 8, EDNA ZIEBOLD (1959). 

Publications--The division issues an official 
publication, School Libraries, edited by NORRIS 
MCCLELLAN, Louisana State Univ. Library School, 
Baton Rouge. School Libraries is published quar- 
terly and is sent free to all members. It is not 
available by subscription. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Committee on Bylaws—-Chairman, MRS. DORA 
HAY, head In., Seattle High Schools (1960) ; mrs. 
RUTH EVANS BABCOCK (1959); RUBY E. CUNDIFF 
(1958) ; IRENE HAYNER (1959); HELEN SATTLEY 
(1958). 

Committee on Committees—To correlate the 
work of the various committees of the association, 
and to prevent overlapping and duplication of 
committees; to make recommendations to the 
Board of Directors for the purpose of improving 
the functioning of the various committees. Chair- 
man, MRS. HELEN BENNETT, In., Harrison, N.Y., 
High School (1959); PHYLLIS BRINE (1960) ; 
MARYLYN DAVIS (1960); MYRTLE ELLIS (1958) ; 
MARJORIE HALDERMAN (1958). 

Elections Committee—Chairman, RAY ERBES, 
ln., Reavis High School, Oak Lawn, Ill. (1958) ; 
VIRGINIA HAMILTON (1958); VIE TETER (1958). 

Elementary School Libraries Committee—To 
publicize the need for and value of elementary 
school libraries; to work with state elementary 
school library committees; to provide informa- 
tion helpful in planning elementary school librar- 
ies; to act as a coordinating agency among the 
various agencies concerned with establishing li- 





NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK ORGANIZATION HANDBOOK 


The National Library Week Organization Hand- 
book, a handsomely printed letter-size pamphlet, 
has been mailed in quantity to all state library 
committees for local distribution. The appendix, in 
a pocket at the back of each handbook, is a grab- 
bag of assorted treasures: sample news releases, 
program ideas, an organization chart, committee 
lists, and documentation of NLW support by the 
United States Congress, the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, and the Jaycees. 

The handbook is available only from state 


library chairmen, all of whom are listed on page 
755 of the November ALA Bulletin and page 
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2762 of the November 1 Library Journal. 

By the middle of November, 26 states had 
completed their citizens’ organizations for cele- 
bration of National Library Week. A list of state 
citizen chairmen will appear in the January ALA 
Bulletin, which will also feature: 

“Idaho Plans for. National Library Week,” by 
Mrs. Glenn Balch, chairman of the Idaho citizens’ 
committee. 

A round-up of activities and developments from 
all over the country by John S. Robling, national 
NLW director, and Virginia Mathews, field rep- 
resentative. 
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brary service in elementary schools. Chairman, 
MRS. LOIS PILSON, ln., Miami Shores, Fla., Elem. 
School (1959); MRS. THELMA DAHLIN (1958); 
MRS. L. M. HEALD (1960); RUTH M. JUNKIN 
(1960); MRS. ELIZARETH MASTERTON (1958); 
MRS. MALLIE NEWSOM (1959); ARLINE YOUNG 
(1958). 

Exhibits Committee—-To prepare a list of ma- 
terials for AASL exhibits at educational meet- 
ings, and a selection of materials to be sent from 
the headquarters -office, in order to insure the 
uniform quality of AASL exhibits. Chairman, 
HELEN B. LEWIS, Cleveland P.L. (1960); cora 
PAUL BOMAR (1958); CERTRUDE JAMES (1958). 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MRS. DILLA 
MACBEAN, Route 2, Stone Lake, Wis. (1958) ; 
MRS. RUTH EVANS BABCOCK (1958) ; LOUISE MERE- 
DITH (1958); IRENE NEWMAN (1958); IRENE 
SHERK (1958). 

Professional Relations Committee—To inter- 
pret the objectives, functions, and program of 
school library service and of AASL to other pro- 
fessional groups responsible for the education 
and welfare of children and young people; to 
seek opportunities for AASL and these other 
organizations to identify common interests, areas 
of work, and problems; and to develop ways of 
working together. Chairman, ELINOR YUNG- 
MEYER, Michigan State L., Lansing (1960) ; mrs. 
EDNA BALLARD MACK (1958) ; EVELYN THORNTON 
(1959); American Assn. of School Administra- 
tors, NANCY JONES, EDITH BOND, GERTRUDE MAY; 
Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, GLADYS LEES; Dept. of Elem. Schoo] Prin- 
cipals, NEA, MRS. LILLIAN BATCHELOR; National 
Assn. of Secondary School Principals, ESTHER 
BURRIN; National Catholic Education Associa- 
tion, SISTER JANE MARIE; National Council for 
the Social Studies, AGNES KRARUP; National 
Council of Teachers of English, JANE STREBEL; 
National Education Assn., HELEN LEWIS. 

Publications Committee—To examine manu- 
scripts submitted to the committee by the ALA 
Publishing Department and make recommenda- 
tions to the department on the advisability of 
publishing them; to initiate plans for new pub- 
lications considered useful and desirable for 
school libraries. Chairman, MATTIE RUTH MOORE, 
consultant, Library Services, Dallas Independent 
School District (1960); LUCILE HaTcH (1958) ; 
AGNES KRARUP (1959); LAURA MARTIN (1959); 
MRS. MARIANA MCALLISTER (1960). 

School Libraries Editorial Committee—To 
keep the membership informed concerning divi- 
sional news through the publication of School 
Libraries; to encourage school librarians to share 
ideas and write articles on worth-while activities 


undertaken in their libraries. Chairman, NORRIS 
MCCLELLAN, Louisiana State Uniy. Library 
School, Baton Rouge (1958); OLIVE DE BRULER 
(1959) ; MRS. JEAN L. HOFFMAN (1960); NAOMI 
HOKANSON (1959); MRS. JEAN MCDONOUGH 
(1960). 

Student Assistants Committee—To receive 
notices of the activities of student library assist- 
ants groups in the several states, and to make 
this information available to others desiring to 
form similar groups. Chairman, OTHELLA DEN- 
MAN, In., Waco, Tex., High School (1959); 
LOREN ALLEN (1958); ESTHER BARTH (1959); 
HELEN BRUNDAGE (1959); ELMA S. PECK (1958). 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


AASL PEBCO Committee—To study the pro- 
gram and needs of AASL in order to present 
requests to the ALA Program Evaluation and 
Budget Committee. Chairman, MARY GAVER; 
ELENORA ALEXANDER; MRS. LILLIAN BATCHELOR; 
ELEANOR E. AHLERS. 

Archives Committee—Chairman, LOUISE AN- 
THONY, dir. of libraries, Board of Education, 
Alton, Ill; GLADYS LIVELY; M. FRANCES LYNCH: 
AGNES MONTGOMERIE; AGNES SLEADD. 

Conference Program Committee—To plan the 
program and to make local arrangements for 
the annual conference. Co-chairmen: ELENORA 
ALEXANDER, dir., Library Services, Houston Pub- 
lic Schools; MARGARET GIRDNER, dir., Bureau of 
Texts and Libraries, San Francisco Unified 
School District. 

Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards Advisory Committee—To suggest changes 
and recommendations for improving the 1960 
edition of the Library Services section of the 
Evaluative Criteria. Chairman, ALICE LOHRER, 
Univ. of Ilinois Library School, Urbana; MAR- 
JORIE CHESTER; VIOLA JAMES; MARY FRANCES 
MCMANUS; GEORGIA SEALOFF; ELEANOR E. AHLERS, 
ex officio. 

Grolier Scholarship Award Committee—To 
assist in the selection of library schools to 
receive the Grolier Scholarship Awards for pro- 
spective school librarians. Chairman, MARY 
HELEN MAHAR, Dept. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D.C. (1959); ALICE LoHRER (1958); DOROTHY 
MCGINNISS (1960); EILEEN NOONAN (1961); 
ELOISE RUE (1958); ELEANOR E. AHLERS, ex 
officio. 

Library Services Act Committee—To develop 
policies regarding implications for school li- 
braries of the Library Services Act and its 
implementation in rural areas. Chairman, LOUISE 
MEREDITH, supervisor, School Libraries, State 
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Dept. of Education, Nashville 3, Tenn.; RHETA 
CLARK; NANCY JANE DAY; MRS. CARRIE ROBIN- 
SON. 

NEA Affiliation Committee—To explore the 
possibilities for closer affiliation with NEA while 
still remaining a division of ALA. Chairman, 
MRS. LILLIAN BATCHELOR, supervisor, Secondary 
School Libraries, Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion; CORA PAUL BOMAR; JESSIE BOYD; ELIZABETH 
HODGES; SARA JAFFARIAN; VIRGINIA MCJENKIN. 

NEA Research Advisory Committee—To sug- 
gest to the NEA Research Division studies 
needed in the area of school libraries, and to 
assist in school library studies currently in 
progress. Chairman, MARY GAVER, Rutgers Univ. 
Graduate School of Library Service, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.; MRS. DOROTHY FITZGERALD; FRANCES 
HENNE; MRS. JANE HOBSON; HELEN SATTLEY; 
HAROLD SKOGSBERG; BERNICE WIESE. 

Professional Awards Committee—To set up an 
award for the education textbook which best 
sets forth the place and function of the library 
in the school. Chairman, HELEN sILL, Willimantic 
State Teachers College L., Willimantic, Conn.; 
MARGUERITE BAECHTOLD; MARYLYN DAVIS: ETHEL 
FEAGLEY; OLIVIA WAY; KATHRYN WILKINS. 

Program Coordinating Committee—Composed 
of representatives of other divisions and com- 
mittees of ALA, with the purpose of keeping 
the membership of AASL informed of the di- 
vision programs and implications for AASL. 
Chairman, ELENORA ALEXANDER, dir. Library 
Services, Houston Public Schools; ACRL, 
BERNADINE HANBY; CLA, SARA FENWICK; 
LAD, BERNICE WIESE; LED, LAURETTA Mccus- 
KER; PLD, Lucie nix; RSD, MRS. WINIFRED 
LADLEY; RISD, CAROLYN WHITENACK; SLAD, 
EDNA BOTHE; YASD, INGRID MILLER; NORA E. 
BEUST; DOROTHEA GODFREE; MILDRED NICKEL; 
WALTER STONE; one other to be appointed. 

Standards Committee—To revise the existing 
standards for school libraries as they appear 
in School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow. 
Co-chairmen: RUTH M. ERSTED, school library 
supervisor, State Dept. of Education, St. Paul; 
Frances Henne, Columbia Univ. School of 
Library Service, New York 27. Representing 
the American Assn. of School Administrators, 
J. HARRY ADAMS, Supt. of Schools, Elizabeth, 
N.J.; American Institute of Architects, CARL w. 
CLARK, P.O. Box 900, Syracuse 1, N.Y.; National 
Council of Teachers of English, HENRY 1. CHRIST, 
Andrew Jackson High School, St. Albans, N.Y.: 
American Personnel and Guidance Assn., GER- 
TRUDE FORRESTER, West Side High School, New- 
ark, N.J.; General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Libraries Division, MRS. ROBERT F. HERRICG, Lin- 
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coln County Free L., Libby, Mont.; American 
Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Education, to be 
appointed; National Science Teachers Assn., 
ABRAHAM RASKIN, Associate Professor of Physi- 
clogy, Hunter College, New York; Assn. for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, DORIS 
HOLMES, Queens College, Flushing, N.Y.; Na- 
tional School Boards Assn., CLIFTON B. SMITH, 
252 Pine St., Freeport, N.Y.; Catholic Library 
Assn., REV. ANDREW L. BOUWHUIS, St. Peter’s Col- 
lege L., Jersey City, N.J.; Assn. for Childhood 
Education, International, to be appointed; Na- 
tional Assn. of Secondary School Principals, 
ROBERT M. AMSDEN, Columbia High School, 
Maplewood, N.J.; National Council for the 
Social Studies, ALICE FLICKINGER, Univ. of Chi- 
cago Laboratory School; Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA, MRS. MARY F. KOLENDER, Munsey 
Park School, Manhasset, N.Y.; Dept. of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA, Mrs. Lorraine 
Addelston, Public School 89, Queens, N.Y.; 
Division of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, 
A. J. FOY cross, dir., Placement Services, New 
York Univ., New York; ALA Public Libraries 
Division, MARGARET C. SCOGGIN, Donnell Branch, 
New York P.L.; National Citizens Council for 
Better Schools, JAMES cass, research dir., Na- 
tional Citizens Council for Better Schools, 9 E. 
40th St, New York 16; American Assn. of 
School Librarians, MRS. RACHAEL W. DEANGELO, 
coordinator, Library Education Program, Queens 
College, Flushing 67, N.Y.; HELEN R. SATTLEY, 
dir., School Library Service, New York City 
Board of Education, Brooklyn 1; MRS. MARY P. 
DOUGLAS, dir. of libraries, Raleigh, N.C., City 
Schools; MRS. LILLIAN L. BATCHELOR (past presi- 
dent), ex officio, supervisor, Secondary School 
Ls., Board of Education, Philadelphia; mary 
GAVER (president), ex officio, Rutgers Univ. 
Graduate School of Library Service, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.; ELEANOR E. AHLERS, ex officio, ALA 
headquarters. 

State Assembly Committee—-To receive sug- 
gestions and to make plans for the State Assem- 
bly meetings of representatives from each of 
the state associations, both at Midwinter and 
annual ALA conferences. Chairman, MARY K. 
EAKIN, ln., Center for Children’s Books, Univ. 
of Chicago; ELOISE BALL; PAUL BRINCKEN; CORAL 
MELSON; MRS. LOIS STAPLEFORD; HERMAN SMITH; 
MRS. PEARL SMITH; JANE STREBEL. 


STATE ASSEMBLY 


The State Assembly is composed of the 
presiding officers ora delegate of the school 
library organization, or school library sections, 
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or other organizations representing a state, terri- 
tory, province, or region. 


Alabama—-MARIE A, PEOPLES, ln., Prentice High 
School, Montevallo; NANCY WILSON, ln., Decatur 
High School. 

Arizona—-MRS. WILLININA LINDSEY, 1841 E. Moreland 
St., Phoenix. 

Arkansas—mrs. J. A, EUBANK, ln., Newport High 
School. 

California—mrs. SIDNEY THOMPSON, Tamalpais High 
School, County Rd., Mill Valley. 

Connecticu!—aNN PAUL, lIn., Watertown High School. 

Delaware—mrs. MARY CAHILL, ln., Harrington High 
School, Harrington. 

Florida—rELLA STONE FRANCIS, ln, Peter K. Yonge 
School, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville. 

Georgia—WILLIAM H. TRAVIS, Amelia Hutchins L., 
Macon; MRS. ELOISE Jones, ln., Miller County 
High School, 306 N. Cuthbert, Colquitt. 

Idaho—MRS. FERN PRIOR, supervisor, Boise City School 
Libraries. 

Tlinois—-MARY K. EAKIN, Center for Children’s Books, 
Univ. of Chicago. 

Indiana—MRS. RUTH DOUGHERTY, teacher-ln., Franklin 
Township School, Wanamaker. 

Towa--GLADYsS L. DUNN, High School and College 
Library, Burlington. 

Kansas—MRrs. FAYE riccs, Lakin. 

Kentucky—ELOISE BALZ, Elem. Ln., Third District 
School, Covington. 

Louisiana—-MRS. CLARA O. 
Elem. School. 

Maine-——-MRS. HAZEL CHAMPEON, school in., Dexter. 

Maryland—MRS. BARBARA ANN GUISE, ln., South Ha- 
gerstown Senior High School. 

Michigan—cHARLOTTE M. COYE, Library Education 
Dept., Wayne State Univ., Detroit. 

Minnesota—JANE D. STREBEL, consultant, Library Serv- 
ice, Minneapolis Public Schools. 

Mississippi—SUE COLTHARP, ln., Potts Camp Con- 
solidated School: MRS, AUCY M. RAMSEY, ln., Cleve- 
land High School. 

Missouri—wILMA WADE, In., Central High School, 
Springfield. 

Nebraska—LiLLiAN A. OGDEN, ln., Hebron High School. 

Nevada—-MRS. ELOYDE TOVEY, ln., White Pine County 
High School, Ely. 

New Hampshire—mrs. 
Laconia High School. 

New Jersey—ELEANOR R. MCKINNEY, ln., Hanover 
Park High School. 

New Mexico—WILLIE LITTLE, ln., Eddy Elementary 
School, Carlsbad, 

New York—cLAIRE FINNIGAN, ln., Hillcrest Elem. 
School, Peekskill. 

North Carolina—JULIA GRAHAM, ln., Herbert Spaugh 
Junior High School, Charlotte. 

North Dakota—pbARLENE FULSAAS, Devil’s Lake. 

Ohio—FRIEDA M. HELLER, ln., University School, Ohio 

* State Univ., Columbus. 


CHEEVES, Natchitoches 





MIRIAM S. THOMAS, In., 


Oklahoma—wmnas. 
School. 

Oregon--ESTHER L. BROWN, ln., Joseph Lane Junior 
High School, Roseburg. 

Pennsylvania—coORAL MELSON, dir., Library Science, 
Millersville State Teachers College. l 

Rhode Island—sHELIA K. coscROvE, Esek Hopkins 
Junior High School, Providence. 

South Carolina—MRs, WILLIAM A. FORAN, ln., Dreher 
High School, Columbia; MRS. BERNICE B. MIDDLETON, 
chairman, Library Service Dept., South Carolina 
State College, Orangeburg. 

South Dakota—KATHERINE MOSES, ln., West Junior 
High School, Rapid City. 

Tennessee—MRs. JOHNNIE LOUISE PRYOR, Napier 
Elem. School, Nashville. 

Texas—-MRS. PEARL SMITH, Pine Tree High School, 
Greggton. 

Utah—-poROTHY SIMPSON, ln., Bryant Junior High 
School, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—-MRS. EILEEN MCGINLEY, In., Springfield High 
School. 

Virginia—JULIETTE MOODY, asst. supervisor, School 
Libraries, State Dept. of Education, Richmond. 

Washington—MURIEL J. HAMILTON, ln., Chief Joseph 
Junior High School, Richland. 

West Virginia—mnrs. FAITH K. FREY, ln., Chapmanville 
High School, Chapmanville. 

Wisconsin—FERN AABERG, Ln., curriculum coordinator, 
Muskego. 


EDITH HOLLEY, Stillwater High 


Canada—ELAINE V. REAMAN, Brantford, Ont. P.L.; 
CATHERINE FRASER, ln., Westmount P.L., Montreal, 
Que. 

Hawaii—-mrs. ELNA BARRETT, ln., Kahala School. 
Honolulu. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


The Association of College and Research Li- 
braries represents the libraries of higher edu- 
cation (of those institutions supporting formal 
education above the secondary school level), 
independent research libraries, and specialized 
libraries. ACRL has specific responsibility for— 


l. Planning of programs of study and service for 
college and university, research, and specialized 
libraries. 

2. Establishment and evaluation of standards in ap- 

propriate fields. 

Synthesis of the activities of all units within 

ALA as they relate to college and university, 

research, and specialized libraries. 

4. Representation and interpretation of college and 
university, research, and specialized libraries in 
contacts within and outside the profession 
through appropriate publications and other ac- 
tivities. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians and 
librarianship in college and university, research, 
and specialized libraries and stimulation of the 
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participation of its members and in appropriate 
type-of-activity divisions. 

6. Conduct of activities and projects for the im- 
provement and extension of service in college 
and university, research, and specialized libraries 
when such activities and projects are beyond 
the scope of type-of-activity divisions, after 
specific approval by the ALA Council. 


First meeting, 1889; bylaws adopted, 1923; 
new and revised bylaws adopted, 1938. Formerly 
College and Reference Section. Name changed 
to Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries by vote of the section, June 1938; ap- 
proved by the Council, December 1938. New 
constitution and bylaws adopted May 30, 1940; 
association accepted as a division by the ALA 
Council, May 31, 1940. Name changed to As- 
sociation of College and Research Libraries in 
1957. 

As of October 1957, 
members of this division. 

Officers—-President, EILEEN THORNTON, Ober- 
lin College L., Oberlin, Ohio; vice president and 
president-elect, LEWIS C. BRANSCOMB, Ohio State 
Univ. L., Columbus; past president, ROBERT W. 
ORR, Iowa State College L., Ames; treasurer, 
RALPH H. PARKER, Univ. of Missouri L., Colum- 
bia; executive secretary, RICHARD B. HARWELL, 
ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: 

Directors-at-Large-—WILLIAM S. DIX, Princeton 
Univ. L., Princeton, N.J. (1958); mrs. MARY 
MANNING COOK, Mills College L., Oakland, Calif. 
(1959) ; ELIZABETH FINDLY, Univ. of Oregon L., 
Eugene (1960). 

Directors representing sections—College Li- 
braries: SARAH D. JONES, Goucher College L., 
Baltimore (1958); Junior College Libraries: 
LOTTIE M. SKIDMORE, Joliet Junior College L., 
Joliet, Ill. (1960); Pure and -Applied Science: 
H. DEAN STALLINGS, North Dakota Agricultural 


there were 6172 


College L., Fargo (1960); Teacher Education Li- - 


braries: MILDRED HERRICK, Western Washington 
College of Education L., Bellingham (1958); 
University Libraries: LEONARD H. KIRKPATRICK, 
Univ. of Utah L., Salt Lake City (1958). 
Directors on ALA Council—FLEMING BENNETT, 
Univ. of Arizona L., Tucson (1959); ROBERT R. 
HERTEL, New York State Teachers College L., 
Cortland (1959); JOHN H. OTTEMILLER, Yale 
Univ. L., New Haven, Conn. (1959) ; CONSTANCE 
M. WINCHELL, Columbia University L., New York 
(1959); JACKSON €E. TOWNE, Michigan State 
Univ. L., East Lansing (1960); WALTER W. 
WRIGHT, Ohio Univ. L., Athens (1960); JOHN F. 
HARVEY, Kansas State Teachers College L., 
Pittsburg (1961); ELIZABETH 0. STONE, Univ. 
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of Southern Illinois L., Carbondale (1961). 

Chairmen of sections are ex officio directors 

without vote. 
_ Publications—College and Research Libraries 
is published bimonthly in January, March, May, 
July, September, and November. It is sent to all 
ACRL members who pay ALA dues of $6.00 or 
more. Subscriptions to nonmembers, $5.00 per 
year; single copies, $1.25; orders of five or more 
numbers, $1.00 each. Payment for subscriptions 
should be addressed to ALA. 

Numbers of the ACRL Monographs Series 
are available on a standing-order or single-order 
basis. Orders for this series should be addressed 
to ACRL Monographs, American Library As- 
sociation, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, IN. 

Numbers of the ACRL Microcard Series, 
which began in 1953, are available on a stand- 
ing-order or single-order basis. Orders should 
be addressed to Micropublication Service, Univ. 
of Rochester Press, Rochester 3, N.Y. 


SECTIONS 


College Libraries Section 


Officers—Chairman, MARTHA L. BIccs, Lake Forest 
College L., Lake Forest, Ill.; vice chairman and 
chairman-elect, EDWARD C. HEINTZ, Kenyon College 
L., Gambier, Ohio; secretary, ESTHER M. HILE, Univ. 
of Redlands L., Redlands, Calif. 


Junior College Libraries Section 


Officers—Chairman, MRS. LULA K. PRATT, Connors 
State Agricultural College L., Warner, Okla.; vice 
chairman and chairman-elect, ORLIN C. SPICER, Morton 
High School and Junior College L., Cicero, IIL; 
secretary, WILLIAM K. GRAINGER, Bakersfield Junior 
College L., Bakersfield, Calif. 


Committees 


Nominating Committee--Chairman, ANGELIN TES- 
DELL, Everett Junior College L., Everett, Wash. 

Standards Committee—Chairman, CATHERINE CAR- 
DEW, Briarcliff Junior College L., Briarcliff Manor, 
N.Y. 

Statistics Committee—-Responsible for compilation 
of annual statistics on junior college libraries, Chair- 
man, RUTH E. SCARBOROUGH, Centenary College for 
Women L., Hackettstown, N.J. 

Successful Library Practices Project Committee— 
Chairman, ANGELIN E. TESDELL, Everett Junior College 
L., Everett, Wash. 


Pure and Applied Science Section 


Officers—Chairman, EDWARD A. CHAPMAN, Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute L., Troy, N.Y.; vice chair- 
man and chairman-elect, CARSON W. BENNETT, Rose 
Polytechnic Institute L., Terre Haute, Ind.; secretary 
ESTHER SCHLUNDY, Purdue Univ. L., Lafayette, Ind. 
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Committees 


Basic List of Agricultural Periodicals Committee— 
To compile a selected list of periodicals in the vari- 
ous agricultural sciences, designed as a collection- 
evaluating tool and as a guide to selection in li- 
braries not specializing in agriculture, in libraries 
specializing in one or more areas of agriculture wish- 
ing representation in related fields, and in new ag- 
ricultural libraries. Chairman, MRS. MARGARET 5. 
BRYANT, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture L., Washington, 
D.C. 


Subcommittees 


Agricultural Chemistry Subcommittee—Chairman, 
LAURA MAKEPEACE, Colorado State Univ. L., Fort 
Collins. 

Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology Sub- 
committee—Chairman, MARJORIE E. VIVIAN, Montana 
State College L., Bozeman. 

Agricultural Education and Extension Work Sub- 
committee—Chairman, LOUISE WARD, College of Edu- 
cation L., Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge. 

Agricultural Engineering Subcommittee—Chair- 
man, RAY C. JANEWAY, Texas Technological College 
L., Lubbock. 

Agricultural Products Subcommittee—Chairman, 
ANNE M. AVAKIAN, Western Regional Research Lab- 
oratory L., U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Albany, Calif. 

Animal Husbandry Subcommittee—Chairman, 
HARALD OSTVOLD, New York P.L. Subcommittee on 
Dairying—Chairman, E. M. PITTINGER, College of 
Agriculture L., Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Animal Pathology and Veterinary Medicine Sub- 
committee—MIA REINOP, New York State Veterinary 
College L., Ithaca. 

Forestry Subcommittee—Chairman, MARIE V. 
younc, Deen Memorial L., School of Forestry and 
Range Management, Colorado State Univ., Fort 
Collins. 

Subcommittee on Genetics and Breeding—Chair- 
man, JAMES C. HODGSON, Library Branch, Quarter- 
master Food and Container Institute, Chicago. 

Plant Husbandry Subcommittee—Chairman to be 
appointed. Subcommittee on Field Crops—Chairman, 
MRS. MARGUERITE HANCHEY, Agricultural-Biology L., 
Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge. Subcommittee 
on Horticultural Crops—Chairman, ESTHER SCHLUNDT, 
Purdue Univ. L., Lafayette, Ind. 

Plant Pathology Subcommittee—mrRs. DOROTHY 
SCHRECK, Botany and Zoology L., Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus. 

Soils and Fertilizers Subcommittee—Chairman, 
WAYNE R. COLLINGS, College of Agriculture L., Univ. 
of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


Special Libraries Section 


Organizing Committee—Chairman, WERNER B. 
ELLINGER, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C.; 
MRS, DOROTHY M. CROSLAND; MRS. MARIE C. GOODMAN; 
FREDERICK G. KILGOUR; RUTH E, SCHONEMAN, 


Teacher Education Libraries Section 


Officers—Chairman, WALFRED ERICKSON, Fastern 
Michigan College L., Ypsilanti; secretary and chair- 


man-elect, GERTRUDE W. ROUNDS, New York State 
Teachers College L., Oneonta. 


Committees 

Bibliographical Research Committee—Chairman, 
GERTRUDE VAN ZEE, Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation L., Kalamazoo. 

Standards Committee—Chairman, ROSCOE F. 
SCHAUPP, Eastern Illinois State College L., Charles- 
ton, 


University Libraries Section 


Officers—Chairman, ROBERT H. MULLER, Univ. of 
Michigan L., Ann Arbor; vice chairman and chair- 
man-elect, CARL W. HINTZ, Univ. of Oregon L. 
Eugene; secretary, CHARLOTTE K. ANDERSON, Univ. of 
New Hampshire L., Durham. 


COMMITTEES 


Special Committee on Activities Development 
—To study the needs of the libraries ACRL 
serves and the channels of action open to ACRL 
within ALA, and to recommend for acceptance 
and action a program based on their findings. 
Chairman, WILLIAM H. CARLSON, Oregon State 
College L., Corvallis; NELLIE M. HOMES; ARCHIE 
L. MCNEAL; WYMAN W. PARKER; PATRICIA P. PAY- 
LORE; JOSEPH C. SHIPMAN; DONALD A. WOODS. 

Committee on Committees—To study ACRL 
committees and to recommend the establishment 
or discontinuance of committees as the needs of 
the association require; to define the duties of 
committees subject to approval of the Board of 
Directors; to solicit recommendations for ap- 
pointments to committees, and to transmit these 
recommendations with its own advice to the 
president and the president-elect. Chairman, 
RALPH H. PARKER, Univ. of Missouri L., Co- 
lumbia; LOIS H. DANIEL; NELLIE M. HOMES; 
FLORA B. LUDINGTON; RAYNARD C. SWANK. 

Committee on Conference Programs—As re- 
quested by the president, to assist him in making 
special divisional arrangements at the annual 
conference and in planning programs for the 
ACRL membership meeting and general session 
programs at the annual conference and the Mid- 
winter Meeting. Note: These responsibilities 
belong to the president, who may desire assist- 
ance in meeting them. The committee must be 
careful not to conflict with the conference ar- 
rangements which are the proper responsibilities 
of ALA. Co-chairmen: DAVID W. HERON, Hoover 
Institution and L., Stanford Univ., Stanford, 
Calif.; FLORA E. REYNOLDS, Mills College L., 
Oakland, Calif.; DONALD CONEY; A. ETHELYN 
MARKLEY. 

Committee on Constitution and Bylaws—To 
consider amendments to the constitution and by- 
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laws and to make recommendations regarding 
them. Chairman, GILES F. SHEPHERD, JR., Cornell 
Univ. L., Ithaca, N.Y.; DALE M. BENTZ; RUTH K. 
PORRITT; WILLIAM R. PULLEN; JAMES E. SKIPPER. 

Advisory Committee on Cooperation with Edu- 
cational and Professional Organizations—To 
maintain liaison with selected groups which have 
joint interests; to keep informed on and co- 
operate with projects of mutual concern; as 
possible, to provide information and advisory 
services on librarianship at conferences, for pub- 
lications, and by correspondence to officers; to 
exercise general leadership toward the goal 
of development of relations with educational as- 
sociations in the field of higher education. It is 
understood that the committee will depend on 
and cooperate closely with the ACRL Executive 
Secretary, who shall be an ex officio member. 
Chairman, EDMON Low, Oklahoma State Univ. L., 
Stillwater; LORENA A. GARLOCH; PAUL HOWARD; 
FLORA B. LUDINGTON; ROBERT VOSPER; DAVID C. 
WEBER; JOHN C. WYLLIE. 

Committee on Duplicates Exchange Union— 
To take leadership in the general area of ex- 
change of materials among college libraries by 
studying needs and methods, and by promoting 
and directing cooperative schemes designed to 
use most effectively any materials made avail- 
able by libraries without charge. Chairman, 
CHARLES H. PENROSE, In., Clarkson College of 
Technology, Potsdam, N.Y.; FATHER BARNABAS 
ABELE; JOYCE C. BACKUS; FLORENCE M. HOPKINS; 
JAMES V. JONES. 

Committee on Financing College and Research 
Libraries—To assist with the financial support 
of C&RL, particularly by solicitation of advertis- 
ing and by the promotion of nonmember sub- 
scriptions. Chairman, KENNETH H. FAGERHAUGH, 
In., Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; GUSTAVE A. HARRER; EUGENE M. JOHNSON; 
WILLIAM LANSBERG; RUSSELL SHANK; HELEN M. 
WELCH. 

Committee on Foundation Grants—Responsi- 
ble for handling funds to aid higher education 
through support of libraries and librarianship. 
To carry out this program, the committee has an 
implied responsibility to collect data on college 
library needs, to publicize these needs, and to 
interpret the functions of the library in higher 
education. Chairman, ARTHUR T. HAMLIN, Univ. 
of Cincinnati L., Ohio; HUMPHREY G. BOUSFIELD; 
MRS. DOROTHY M. CROSLAND; THEODORE A. DIST- 
LER; ROBERT W. ORR; LUELLA R. POLLOCK; BENJA- 
MIN B. RICHARDS; EILEEN THORNTON. 

Nominating Committee—To select candidates 
for elective offices in ACRL. The bylaws give 
this committee specific instructions. Chairman, 
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SIDNEY B. SMITH, Louisiana State Univ. L., Baton ` 
Rouge; FRANCIS P. ALLEN; J. RICHARD BLANCH- 
ARD; NEAL R. HARLOW; MARGARET L. JOHNSON; 
HELEN MITCHELL; EVERETT T. MOORE; GEORGE A. 
SCHWEGMANN, JR. 

Publications Committee—To serve as the 
policy formulating body for ACRL publications 
and, as such, to serve in this field as liaison 
between ACRL and other organizations; to 
stimulate and to promote research activities use- 
ful to the further development of college, uni- 
versity, and reference libraries; to encourage the 
production and distribution of worthy publica- 
tions derived from these and other productive 
activities. Chairman, STEPHEN A. MCCARTHY, dir., 
Cornell Univ. L., Ithaca, N.Y.; HUMPHREY G. 
BOUSFIELD; LOUIS KAPLAN; W. PORTER KELLAM; 
GUY R. LYLE; ARTHUR M. MCANALLY; JEAN H. 
MCFARLAND; JOHN DAVID MARSHALL; WILLIAM B. 
READY; ROBERT D. STEVENS; RALPH D. THOMSON; 
ROLLAND E. STEVENS, ex officio; MAURICE F. TAU- 
BER, ex officio; MRS. MARGARET K. TOTH, ex 
officio. 

Committee on Rare Books, Manuscripts, and 
Special Collections—To promote wider under- 
standing of the value of rare books and manu- 
scripts to scholarly research and to cultural 
growth; to encourage a more enlightened ap- 
proach to the care, use, and identification of 
rare books in all libraries; to provide a meet- 
ing place for the discussion of problems com- 
mon to the rare book librarian; and to en- 
courage librarians of these collections to be- 
come active and interested members of ACRL. 
Chairman, MARJORIE G. WYNNE, Yale Univ. L., 
New Haven, Conn.; H. RICHARD ARCHER; JEROME 
M. EDELSTEIN; HANNAH D. FRENCH; MRS. GEORGIA 
C. HAUGH; JOHN PARKER; ROBERT ROSENTHAL. 
(Mr. Edelstein is liaison person between the 
Committee on Rare Books, Manuscripts, and Spe- 
cial Collections and the Special Committee to 
Study Possibilities of Section Status within 
ACRL for Those Interested in Rare Books.) 

Special Committee to Study Possibilities of 
Section Status within ACRL for Those Inter- 
ested in Rare Books—Chairman, ROBERT VOSPER, 
Univ. of Kansas L., Lawrence; J. TERRY BENDER; 
JOHN H. OTTEMILLER; CLYDE C. WALTON, JR. 

Committee on Standards—-To take responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of library standards 
and support; to direct the development of stand- 
ards for college libraries; and to work with 
accrediting associations on their instructions for 
the examination of libraries. Chairman, FELIX E. 
HIRSCH, New Jersey State Teachers College L., 
Trenton; MRS. MINNIE R. BOWLES; HELEN M. 
BROWN; MRS. KATHERINE M. BRUBECK; EUGENE A. 
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“HOLTMAN; ROSCOE F. SCHAUPP; RUTH WALLING. 


State Representatives—To represent the As- 
sociation in each state or area and to see that 
the Association is informed of needs, attitudes, 
and developments of libraries and librarians 
within the state or area; some specific tasks are 
to promote membership, to recommend people 
for committee appointments and elective office, 
to report news for publication in C&RL or for 
possible action by ACRL headquarters, and to 
propose problems for research and study. Chair- 
man, MARY D, HERRICK, Chenery L., Boston Univ. 


Alabama—MRS, MARGARET H. HUGHES, Phillips Li- 
brary, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham. 

Arizona and New Mexico-—-DONALD M. POWELL, Univ. 
of Arizona L., Tucson. 

Arkansas—RHODA M. BURGESS, Pharmacy L., Univ. of 
Arkansas, Little Rock. 

California—Miss PAGE ACKERMAN, Univ. of California 
L., Los Angeles. 

Colorado and Wyoming—-c. STUART BAILLIE, Univ. of 
Denver L. 

Connecticut and Rhode Island—-FRANCIS P. ALLEN, 
Univ. of Rhode Island L., Kingston. 

Delaware, Maryland, and District of Columbia— 
JOSEPH H. REASON, In., Howard Univ., Washington, 
D.C. 

Florida—ELLIOTT HARDAWAY, Univ. of South Florida 
L., Tampa. 

Georgia—E. GRAHAM ROBERTS, Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board, 881 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta. 

Idaho and Montana—poris E. wiLson, Montana State 
College L., Bozeman. 

Illinois—sTANLEY E. GWYNN, University of Chicago L. 

Indiana—EVERETT L. CRAIG, Indiana Univ. L., Bloom- 
ington. 

Iowa—CRANT D. HANSON, lowa State College L., Ames. 

Kansas—WILLIAM F. BAEHR, Kansas State College L., 
Manhattan. 

Kentucky—ELIZABETH D. GILBERT, Berea College L., 
Berea. 

Louisiana—PATRICIA C. CATLETT, Southeastern Louisi- 
ana College L., Hammond. 

Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont—RICHARD W. 
MORIN, Dartmouth College L., Hanover, N.H. 

Massachusetts—BURTON A. ROBIE, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology L., Cambridge. 

Michigan—KATHARINE M. STOKES, Western Michigan 
College of Education L., Kalamazoo. 

Minnesota—ODRUN PETERSON, Gustavus Adolphus Col- 
lege L., St. Peter. 

Mississippi—FORREST €. PALMER, Mississippi State 
College L., State College. 

Missouri—RALPH H. PARKER, Univ. of Missouri L., 
Columbia. 

Nebraska—ELLEN LORD, Univ. of Omaha L. 

Nevada and Utah—epirn ricu, Univ. of Utah L., Salt 
Lake City. 

New Jersey—MRS. JANET HAMILTON HOBBIE, Mon- 
mouth College L., West Long Branch. 

New York (metropolitan)—-WAYNE SHIRLEY, Finch 
College L., 52 E. 78th St., New York. 


New York (upstate)—-CHARLES A, CARPENTER, JR., 
Smith L., Cornell Univ., Ithaca. 

North Carolina—o Lan v. cook, Univ. of North Caro- 
lina L., Chapel Hill. 

North Dakota and South Dakota—H. DEAN STALLINGS, 
North Dakota Agricultural College L., Fargo. 

Ohio—ROBERT W. EVANS, Muskingum College L., New 
Concord. 

Oklahoma—EDMON LOW, Oklahoma State Univ. L., 
Stillwater. 

Oregon and Washington—carL w. HINTZ, Univ. of 
Oregon L., Eugene. 

Pennsylvania (east) JOSEPH K. HALL, Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College L., West Chester. 

Pennsylvania (west)—RALPH W. MCCOMB, Pennsy]- 
vania State College L., State College. 

South Carolina—ROBERT C. TUCKER, Furman Univ. L., 
Greenville. 

Tennessee—RUTH C. RINGO, Univ. of Tennessee L., 
Knoxville. 

Texas—MILDRED V. WYATT, Stephen F. Austin State 
College L., Nacogdoches. 

Virginia—MILTON C. RUSSELL, Virginia State L., Rich- 
mond. 

West Virginia—H. w. APEL, Marshall College L., 
Huntington. 

Wisconsin—cERHARD B. NAESETH, Univ. of Wisconsin 
L., Madison. 


Hawali—carL C. STROVEN, Univ. of Hawaii L., Hono- 
lulu. 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


The Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries represents libraries which serve pa- 
tients, medical, nursing, and other professional 
staffs in hospitals, and inmates or residents and 
professional staffs in institutions. These libraries 
are an integral part of the care programs pro- 
vided by hospitals and institutions. AHIL has 
specific responsibility for— 

1. Planning of programs of study and services for 

improving hospital and institution libraries. 

2. Establishment, promotion, and evaluation of 
standards for these libraries. 

3. Synthesis of the activities of units within ALA 
that have a bearing on hospital and institution 
libraries. 

4. Representation and interpretation of hospital 
libraries to medical and allied professional agen- 
cies, and institution libraries to professional 
groups connected with prisons, state training 
schools, and other institutions. 

5. Stimulation of the professional growth of hos- 
pital and institution librarians and their partici- 
pation in appropriate type-of-activity divisions. 

6. The conduct of activities and projects for im- 
provement and extension of service in hospital 
and institution libraries when such projects are 
beyond the scope of type-of-activity divisions, 
after specific approval by the ALA Council. 
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The Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries, constituted in June, 1956, includes the 
former Division of Hospital Libraries and In- 
stitution Libraries Committee. The Division of 
Hospital Libraries had been organized in De- 
cember, 1944. 

Officers—President, MARGARET M. O'TOOLE, In., 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Minneapolis; 
vice president and president-elect, CLARA E. 
LUCIOLI, head, Hospital and Judd Fund Division, 
Cleveland P.L.; secretary, MARTHA W. STOVALL, 
In., Veterans Administration Hospital, Perry 
Point, Md.; treasurer, ALVA S. KLOTTER, In., Pat- 
ton, Calif., State Hospital; liaison officer, DAVID 
K. EASTON, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—-The officers plus: MAR- 
GARET C. HANNIGAN (past president); ALICE E. 
FORWARD, and MRS. VERA S. FLANDORF. 

Publications—The Hospital Book Guide, 
monthly, is distributed free to members. 


COMMITTEES 


Archives Committee—-Chairman, BERTHA K. 
WILSON, ln., Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Downey, III. 

Awards Committee-—Chairman, HENRY J. GART- 
LAND, chief, Library Division, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. 

Bibliotherapy Committee—Chairman, 
VIEVE CASEY, Detroit P.L. 

Committee on Committees—Chairman, RUTH 
TEWs, Mayo Clinic L., Rochester, Minn. 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee—Chair- 
man, MILDRED T. MOODY, Glen Lake Sanatorium 
L., Oak Terrace, Minn. 

Hospital Book Guide Advisory Committee— 
Chairman, MARGARET L. WALLACE, Gary, Ind., 
P.E: 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, HELEN 
PRICE, ln., Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Topeka, Kans. 

San Francisco Conference Local Arrange- 
menis Committee—Chairman, WINONA WALKER, 


ln., Veterans Administration Hospital, Palo Alto, 
Calif. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Children’s Library Association is inter- 
ested in the improvement and extension of li- 
brary service to children in all types of libraries. 

The Children’s Library Association is responsi- 
ble for the evaluation and selection of books and 
non-book library materials for and the improve- 
ment of techniques of library services to children 
from preschool through eighth grade or junior 
high school age. 


GENE- 
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CLA has specific responsibility for— 


l. Continuous study and critical review of the 
activities assigned to the division. 

2. Conduct of activities and carrying on of projects 
within its areas of responsibility. 

3. Cooperation with all units of ALA whose in- 
terests and activities have a relationship to li- 
brary service to children. 

4, Interpretation of library materials for children 
and of methods of using such materials with 
children, to parents, teachers, and other adults, 
and representation of the librarian’s concern for 
the production and effective use of good chil- 
dren’s books to groups outside the profession. 

5. Stimulation of the professional growth of its 
members and encouragement of their participa- 
tion in appropriate type-of-library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research in the area of selection and use 
of library materials for children for the total 
profession. 


The Children’s Library Association became a 
division on January 1, 1957. 

Officers—President, CHARLEMAE ROLLINS, Hall 
Branch, Chicago P.L., 4801 S. Michigan Ave.; 
vice president and president-elect, ELIZABETH 
NESBITT, Carnegie Institute of Technology Li- 
brary School, Pittsburgh; secretary, ELIZABETH 
JOHNSON, Lynn, Mass., P.L.; treasurer, ELIZA- 
BETH BURR, Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
Madison; executive secretary, MILDRED L, BATCH- 
ELDER, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: MARIAN 
c. YOUNG (past president), LAURA E. CATHON, 
MARGARET M. CLARK, HELEN A. MASTEN, MRS. 
RUTH W. STEWART, VIRGINIA HAVILAND, JEAN 
MERRILL, VIRGINIA CHASE, MRS. ALLIE BETH MAR- 
TIN, LESLEY NEWTON, MARJORIE RANKIN, JEAN 
THOMSON. 

Publications—The division issues an official 
publication, Top of the News, jointly with the 
Young Adult Services Division. Edited by SARA 1. 
FENWICK, Univ. of Chicago Graduate Library 
School. Top of the News is published four times 
a year and is sent free to all members. Ít is not 
available by subscription. 


COMMITTEES 


Book Evaluation Committee—Selects annual 
list of distinguished children’s books, and lists 
of recent children’s books in Top of the News. 
Chairman, MRS. RUTH W. STEWART, Brooklyn 
P.L.; ELSIE S. MACDONALD; MIRIAM A. WESSEL; 
MARY K. EAKIN; HELEN F. KINSEY. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, MARGARET M. 
CLARK, Cleveland P.L.; VIRGINIA CHASE; RUTH 
HADLOW; MAXINE LABOUNTY. . 

International Committee-—-See Subcommittee 
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on Children’s Services of the ALA International 
Relations Committee. 

Membership Committee—See CLA Subcom- 
mittee of the ALA Membership Committee. 

Newbery-Caldecott Awards _Committee—Re- 
sponsible for selection of the most distinguished 
1957 contribution to children’s literature, to re- 
ceive the Newbery Medal, and the most distin- 
guished 1957 picture book, to receive the Calde- 
cott Medal. Chairman, ELIZABETH NESBITT, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology Library School, 
Pittsburgh; ELENORA C. ALEXANDER; ELIZABETH 
BURR; LAURA E. CATHON; MARGARET M. CLARK; 
SARITA I. DAVIS; MARY K. EAKIN; GENEVIEVE E. 
FANCHER; MRS. RUTH GAGLIARDO; VIRGINIA HAVI- 
LAND; ELIZABETH D. HODGES; ELIZABETH JOHN- 
SON; HELEN F. KINSEY; ELSIE S. MACDONALD; 
HELEN A. MASTEN; JEAN A. MERRILL; CHARLEMAE 
ROLLINS; MARIAN R. SCHROETHER; MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH G. SHOOTER; MRS. RUTH W. STEWART; 
MIRIAM A. WESSEL; MRS. SARA WHEELER; MARIAN 
C. YOUNG. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, LAURA E. 
CATHON, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh; HELEN FUL- 
LER; ELIZABETH M. GORDON; MRS. RUTH H. HAM- 
ILTON; NORMA L. RATHBUN. 

Organization Committee-—Responsible for re- 
view of committee functions and for working on 
CLA problems resulting from ALA reorganiza- 
tion. Chairman, MARIAN c. YOUNG, Detroit P.L.; 
ADELINE CORRIGAN; SUE HEFLEY; MAXINE LA- 
BOUNTY; MRS. ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE. 

Publications Planning Committee—Responsi- 
ble through its chairman for liaison with ALA 
Editorial Committee, for comment on manu- 
scripts in the field of the division, and for sug- 
gestions of publications needed and of possible 
authors. Chairman, LAURA E. CATHON, Carnegie 
L., Pittsburgh; ELIZABETH A. GROSS. 

Selection of Foreign Children’s Books Com- 
mittee—Prepares periodic lists and selects books 
for Package Library of Foreign Children’s Books. 
Chairman, HELEN A. MASTEN, New York P.L.; 
MARIA L. CIMINO; ANNE C. JOURDAN; JADWIGA 
URBANOWICZ. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Aurianne Award Committee—Responsible for 
the selection of the winner of the annual $200 
Aurianne Award for the best. juvenile book on 
animal life which develops a humane attitude. 
Chairman, MRS. WINIFRED A. RAGSDALE, 105 Hil- 
born Ave., Vallejo, Calif.; CATHERINE ADAMSON; 
MRS. ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE; MRS. ELINOR C. 
SALTUS; MIRIAM A. WESSEL. 

Library Services Act Liaison Committee—To 


cooperate with the Public Libraries Division 
Coordinating Committee on the LSA whenever 
library materials for children, their selection and 
use are involved. Chairman, FRANCES A. SULLIVAN, 
Wichita, Kans., P.L.; FLORENCE W. BUTLER; 
MIRIAM A. WESSEL. 

Melcher Scholarship Award Committee—Re- 
sponsible for the selection of 1958 recipient of 
the Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship to be an- 
nounced in San Francisco in July 1958. Chair- 
man, JULIA L. SAUER, Rochester, N.Y., P.L. 
(1958); CLARA J. WEBBER (1959); MRS. RUTH 
HILL VIGUERS (1960); MAE GRAHAM (1961); 
CHARLEMAE ROLLINS; MILDRED L. BATCHELDER. 

Melcher Scholarship Fund Committee—Re- 
sponsible for inviting contributions to the fund 
until it will produce an annual income of one 
thousand dollars. Chairman, MARGARET S. SKIFF, 
Cuyahoga County L., Cleveland. 

San Francisco Conference Committee—Chair- 
man, MRS. MAE DURHAM, San Francisco State 
College L., San Francisco, Calif.; mrs. JEAN 
AYERS; MRS. JEAN BISHOP; JESSIE E. BOYD; MRS. 
MARJORIE FORD; HELEN FULLER; LEONE GARVEY; 
MARGARET GIRDNER; TRUDIE HUNT; ROSEMARY 
LIVSEY; MARJORIE RANKIN. 

Storytelling Festival Recordings Committee— 
To seek production on records of storytelling 
done at Miami Beach Conference in June 1956. 
Chairman, MRS. EULALIE S. ROSS, Cincinnati P.L. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


The Library Administration Division is inter- 
ested in the general improvement and develop- 
ment of all aspects of library administration, at 
all levels of administration in libraries, and for 
all types and sizes of libraries. 

The Library Administration Division is re- 
sponsible for library administration in general, 
personnel administration, in-service training and 
recruiting, financial administration, buildings 
and equipment, public relations, library organi- 
zation, as well as governmental relations and 
relations with library governing bodies. 

LAD has specific responsibility for— 


I. Continuous study and review of the activities 
assigned to the division and of the changing 
developments in those activities. 

2. Conduct of activities and projects within its 
areas of responsibility and stimulation of the 
development of these activities in libraries. 

3. Synthesis of the activities of all units within 
ALA that have a bearing on the type of ac- 
tivity represented. 

4, Representation and interpretation of these ac- 
tivities of libraries in contacts outside the pro- 
fession. 
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5. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in its type of activity and stimulation of 
participation by members in appropriate type- 
of-library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of 
study and research in these areas of activity 
for the total profession. 


The Library Administration Division became a 
division of ALA on January 1, 1957, at which 
time nine ALA groups were transferred to it: 
Board on Personnel Administration, Buildings 
Committee, Equipment Committee, Federal Re- 
lations Committee, Friends of Libraries Commit- 
tee, Insurance for Libraries Committee, Library 
Legislation Committee, Public Relations Com- 
mittee, and Statistics Committee. 

Officers—President, LOUIS M. NOURSE, St. Louis 
P.L.; vice president and president-elect, KATHA- 
RINE MARTIN STOKES, Western Michigan Univ. L., 
Kalamazoo; treasurer, JOHN H. OTTEMILLER, Yale 
Univ. L., New Haven, Conn. (1959); executive 
secretary, HAZEL B. TIMMERMAN, ALA head- 
quarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: ROBERTA 
BOWLER, immediate past president (chairman, 
Organizing Committee); MRS. GRETCHEN GARRI- 
SON CONDUITTE, chairman, Section on Public Re- 
lations (1959) ; ROGER B. FRANCIS, chairman, Sec- 
tion on Library Organization and Management 
(1959); ARTHUR TENNEY HAMLIN, chairman, Sec- 
tion on Buildings and Equipment (1958); RALPH 
HUDSON, chairman, Section on Governmental Re- 
lations (1958); RALPH HALSTEAD PARKER, chair- 
man, Section on Financial Administration 
(1959); HOWARD MCQUEEN SMITH, chairman, 
Section on Personnel Administration (1958) ; 
KATHERINE LAICH, ALA Councilor (1958). 


SECTIONS 
Section on Buildings and Equipment 


This section exercises responsibility for matters re- 
lating to library structures for all types of libraries, 
including their design, construction, alteration, and 
equipment. Illustrative of the fields of interest to be 
covered are library site selection; building planning 
and architecture; the interior organization of library 
buildings; library furniture and equipment; decora- 
tion of interiors; ventilation, air-conditioning, and 
lighting; maintenance of library buildings and prop- 
erty; and bookmobile planning and design, 

Officers—Chairman, ARTHUR TENNEY HAMLIN, Univ. 
of Cincinnati L., Cincinnati (1958); vice chairman 
and chairman-elect, KEITH Doms, Carnegie L., Pitts- 
burgh; secretary-treasurer, MARION BERNICE WIESE, 
supervisor, school libraries, Dept. of Education, Balti- 
more (1959). 


Committees 


Architecture Committee jor Public Libraries— 
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A, 
Chairman, RAYMOND EVERETT WILLIAMS, Minneapolis 
P.L. 

Buildings Committee for College and University 
Libraries—Chairman, DONALD FORRESTER CAMERON, 
Rutgers Univ. L., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Buildings Committee for Hospital and Institution 
Libraries—Chairman, EARL CRANSTON GRAHAM, Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Childen and Adults L., 
11 So. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

Equipment Committee—Chairman, to be appointed. 

Nominating Committee-—Chairman, to be ap- 
pointed. 

Planning School Library Quarters Committee— 
Chairman, MARION BERNICE WIESE, supervisor, school 
libraries, Dept. of Education, Baltimore, Md. 


Section on Financial Administration 


This section exercises responsibility for matters 
pertaining to effective financial administration of li- 
braries of all types and of their component units. 
Illustrative of the fields of interest to be covered are 
financial record-keeping, cost accounting, financial 
reporting, budgetary procedure and control, purchas- 
ing and paying records and procedures, and insur- 
ance for libraries. 

O fiicers—Chairman, RALPH HALSTEAD PARKER, Univ. 
of Missouri L., Columbia (1959); secretary, MAR- 
GARET BARSS FREEMAN, Brooklyn P.L. 


Committees 


Bookmobile Cost of Operation Committee—Chair- 
man, MRS. MINNIE JOHNSON LITTLE, King County 
P.L., Seattle. 

Insurance for Libraries Committee—Chairman, 
FREDERICK LAWRENCE ARNOLD, JR., Princeton Univ. 
L., Princeton, N.J. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, to be ap- 
pointed. 


Section on Governmental Relations 


This section exercises responsibility for matters 
involving action by local, state, or federal govern- 
ment which would affect libraries of all types. H- 
lustrative of the fields of interest are relations of the 
library administration with immediate governing off- 
cials including boards of trustees, local government 
officials, college and university administrations, boards 
of education; the presentation and interpretation of 
library needs to local, state, and federal governments 
on the legislative, executive, and judicial levels; in- 
formation service for library legislative activities; and 
cooperation with organizations (such as the. Council 
of State Governments and the National Municipal 
League) for improving the hasic legal structures of 
all types of libraries. 

Officers—Chairman, RALPH HUDSON, Oklahoma 
State L., Oklahoma City (1958); vice chairman and 
chairman-elect, LOUISE F. REES, Michigan State L., 
Lansing; secretary, LOUISE ALDRICH NIXON, executive 
secretary, Nebraska Public Library Commission, Lin- 
coln (1959), 


Committees 
+ =æ ° s 
Federal Relations Committee—Chairman, ROGER H. 
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MCDONOUGH, dir., Div. of State L., Archives, and 
History, Dept. of Education, Trenton, N.J. 
Library Legislation Committee—Chairman, HAROLD 
S. HACKER, Rochester, N.Y., P.L. 
Nominating Committee—Chairman, 
pointed. 


to be ap- 


Section on Library Organization and Manage- 
ment 


This section exercises responsibility for matters 
pertaining to the furtherance of efficient library op- 
eration in all types of libraries. Illustrative of the 
fields of interest to be covered are the theory and 
practices of library administration; library manage- 
ment research, experimentation, and evaluation; com- 
pilation, coordination, and interpretation of library 
statistics; and work simplification studies. 

Officers—Chairman, ROGER B. FRANCIS, South Bend, 
Ind., P.L. (1959) ; secretary pro tem., to be appointed. 

Executive Committee—-The officers plus: RALPH M. 
DUNBAR; ROBERT W. FRASE; HOWARD FRANKLIN MC- 
GAW; GEORGE PITERNICK; CHARLES W. ROBINSON; 
WILLIAM JOSEPH ROEHRENBECK; HOWARD MCQUEEN 
SMITH; ELAINE VON OESEN; DAVID C. WEBER; ARTHUR 
YABROFF, 


Committees 


Administration Committee for Cataloging and 
Classification—Chairman, C. SUMNER SPALDING, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, 
pointed. 

Statistics Coordinating Committee-—-Chairman, WIL- 
LIAM JOSEPH ROEHRENBECK, Jersey City Free P.L. 

Statistics Committee for College and University 
Libraries—Chairman, DALE M. BENTZ, Univ. of Iowa 
L., lowa City. 

Statistics Committee for Public Libraries—Chair- 
man, JOE DELMORE LANGSTON, Birmingham P.L. 

Statistics Committee for School Libraries—Chair- 
man, CORAL ELIZABETH MELSON, In, and dir., Library 
Education, State Teachers College L., Millersville, 
Pa. 


to be ap- 


Section on Personnel Administration 


This section exercises responsibility for personnel 
administration in general in all types of libraries. 
Illustrative of the fields of interest to be covered are 
the recruitment of able people to individual positions 
at all levels of library service; certification of li- 
brarians; classification and pay plans; in-service 
training of all professional and nonprofessional work- 
ers (including those at supervisory levels) ; principles 
of tenure, loyalty, and intellectual freedom of li- 
brary employees; relations between libraries and civil 
service agencies; staff-management relations; ethics 
of the profession; personnel measurement and guid- 
ance; and staff welfare programs including group 
insurance and retirement benefits. 


Officers—Chairman, HOWARD MCQUEEN SMITH, 


‘ Philadelphia Free L. (1958); vice chairman and 
e chairman-elect, WILLIAM CHAIT, Dayton and Mont- 


gomery County P.L., Dayton, Ohio; secretary, MAR- 


JORIE C. DONALDSON, Pasadena, Calif., P.L. (1959). 
Executive Board—-The officers plus: RUSSELL SHANK 
(1958); MARY LOIS BULL (1959). 


Committees 


Certification Committee — Chairman, 
SCHEIN, Newark, N.J., P.L. 

Code of Ethics Committee—Chairman, to be ap- 
pointed. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, 
pointed. 


BERNARD 


to be ap- 


Section on Publie Relations 

This section exercises responsibility for the devel- 
opment of understanding, good will, and support of 
the individuals and groups each type of library is or- 
ganized to serve. Illustrative of the fields of interest 
to be covered are the interpretation of the library 
program and profession, relations of library staff with 
its clientele, effective use of communications media 
to provide information about library services and re- 
sources, and fostering the effective growth of the 
Friends of Libraries movement. 

Officers—Chairman, MRS. GRETCHEN GARRISON CON- 
DUITTE, Jacksonville, Fla., P.L. (1959) ; vice chairman 
and chairman-elect, FRANK ARTHUR LUNDY, Univ. of 
Nebraska L., Lincoln; secretary-treasurer, NEAL F. 
AUSTIN, High Point, N.C., P.L. (1959). 


Committees 


Friends of Libraries Committee--Chairman, to be 
appointed. 

Public Relations Committee for Hospital and In- 
stitution Libraries—Chairman, MARGARET MARY KIN- 
NEY, U.S. Vet. Admin. Hospital L., Bronx, New York, 
N.Y. - 

Public Relations Committee for Public Libraries— 
Chairman, MARION L, SIMMONS, Rochester, N.Y., P.L. 


COMMITTEES 


Election Committee—To be appointed. 
Nominating Committee—Chairman, RALPH 
BLASINGAME, JR., Pennsylvania State L., Harris- 
burg; JOHN HELENBECK MORIARTY, Purdue Univ. 
L., Lafayette, Ind.; HARRY N. PETERSON, District 
of Columbia P.L., Washington, D.C.  ' j 
Committee on Organization—To recommend to 
the Board of Directors the establishment, dis- 
continuance, and functions of sections and di- 
visional committees and to recommend to the 
board the name and size of divisional commit- 
tees and whether they should be standing or 
special committees. Chairman, ROBERTA BOWLER, 
Los Angeles P.L.; HERBERT GOLDHOR, Evansville, 
Ind., P.L.: HAROLD S. HACKER, Rochester, N.Y., 
P.L.; CHARLES W. MIXER, Columbia Univ. L, 
New York: MRS. HELEN E. WESSELLS, 433 West 
21st St., New York 11. i 
Recruiting Committee—Chairman, MYRL RICK- 
inc, Milwaukee P.L.; PHILIP ADAM; IRVING 
LIEBERMAN; LAWRENCE SIDNEY THOMPSON; others 
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to be appointed to form a network of regional, 
state, local, and specialist representatives to 
accomplish the person-to-person recruiting pro- 
gram. 

Recruiting Subcommittee for Cataloging and 
Classification—Chairman, ELEANOR R. HASTING, 
National Library of Medicine, Washington, D.C. 

Recruiting Subcommittee for Children’s Li- 
brarians—Chairman, MRS. CAROLYN WICKER 
FIELD, Philadelphia Free L. 

Recruiting Subcommittee for College and Uni- 
versity Libraries—Chairman, ROBERT LOUIS TAL- 
MADGE, Univ. of Kansas L., Lawrence. 

Recruiting Subcommittee for School Libraries 
—Chairman, ELVAJEAN HALL, coordinator, Li- 
brary Service, Public School Libraries, Newton 
Public Schools, 88 Chestnut St., West Newton, 
Mass. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


The Library Education Division has specific 

responsibility for-— 

I. Continuous study and review of changing needs 
for library education, development of educa- 
tional programs, and continuing education of li- 
brary personnel. 

2, Conduct of activities and projects within its 
areas of responsibility. 

3. Synthesis of the consideration by library educa- 
tors and practicing librarians of education for 
librarianship. 

4. Representation and interpretation of library edu- 
cation in contact with other educational groups. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in its type of activity, and stimulation of 
participation by members in appropriate type- 
of-library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research which will improve and extend li- 
brary education for the total profession. 


The Library Education Division was estab- 
lished June 21, 1946, by vote of the Council 
accepting the petition for divisional status sub- 
mitted by the Professional Training Round 
Table. The Round Table thus became the Library 
Education Division. Officers were elected June 
2], 1946. In January 1952 the Council of New 
Library Schools became the Teachers Section of 
the Division. 

As of October 1, 1957, there were 725 mem- 
bers in the division. 

Officers—President, MRS. FLORRINELL F. MOR- 
TON, Louisiana State Univ. Library School, Baton 
Rouge; vice president and president-elect, mrs. 
KATHLEEN STEBBINS, Detroit P.L.; treasurer, 
IRVING VERSCHOOR, New York State L., Albany; 
executive secretary, ROBERT L. GITLER, ALA head- 
quarters. 
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Board of Directors—The officers plus: WIL- 
LIAM A. FITZGERALD (past president, on leave) ; 
KENNETH R. FAGERHAUGH (1958); JOHN B. 
NICHOLSON (1959); LOWELL A. MARTIN (1960) ; 
IRVING LIEBERMAN (chairman, Teachers Section, 
1958); MRS. ELIZABETH L. WRIGHT (councilor, 
1961). 

Publications—The division issues a quarterly 
newsletter, free to all members. 


SECTIONS 

Teachers Section 

Officers—Chairman, IRVING LIEBERMAN, Univ. of 
Washington School of Librarianship, Seattle; vice 
chairman and chairman-elect, pora smiTrH, Dept. of 
Librarianship, San Jose State College, San Jose, 
Calif.; secretary-treasurer, IRENE M. HANSEN, Dept. of 
Library Science, Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: HELEN 
WAHOSKI (1959); MRS. RACHAEL DEANGELO (1958). 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, to be appointed. 


COMMITTEES 


Education for Hospital and Institutional Li- 
braries Committee—Disseminates information on 
preparation for library work in this area. Chair- 
man, CLARA LUCIOLI, Hospital and Judd Fund 
Division, Cleveland P.L. . 

Membership Committee—See LED Subcom- 
mittee of the ALA Membership Committee. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, AGNES 
REAGAN, Division of Librarianship, Emory Univ., 
Emory University, Ga. 

Program Planning Commiitee—Auxiliary to 
the Board of Directors in programing the divi- 
sion’s work. Chairman, to be appointed. 

Publications Committee-—-Chairman, to be ap- 
pointed. 

Research Committee—Chairman, to be ap- 
pointed. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES DIVISION 


The Public Libraries Division is interested in 
the general improvement and expansion of public 
library services to all ages in various types of 
communities. PLD has specific responsibility 
for— r 


1. Planning of programs of study and service for 
the public library as a total institution. 

2. Establishment, evaluation, and promotion of 
standards in the public library field. 

3. Review of and bringing together the activities 
of all units within the ALA that have a bearing 
on public library service. 

4, Representation and interpretation of public li- 
braries in contacts outside the profession. . 

5. Stimulation of the development of public li- 
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brarians and trustees, and stimulation of partici- 
pation by PLD members in appropriate type-of- 
activity divisions. 

6. Conduct of activities and projects for improve- 
ment and expansion of service in this type of 
library, when such projects are beyond the scope 
of type-of-activity divisions, after specific ap- 


proval by the ALA Council. 


The Public Libraries Division was formed by 
the merger, in August 1950, of the former Divi- 
sion of Public Libraries, the Library Extension 


Division, and the Trustees Division. Bylaws were 


adopted in June 1951. 

The division membership totaled 6926 on Sep- 
tember ], 1957. Of this number, 1376 were mem- 
bers of the American Association of Library 
Trustees (a section of the Public Libraries Divi- 
sion) and 304 were members of the Armed 
Forces Librarians’ Section. 

Officers—President, ARTHUR H. PARSONS, JR., 
Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore; vice-president 
and president-elect, MRS. LURA G. CURRIER, dir., 
Mississippi Library Commission, Jackson; treas- 
urer, HANNIS S. SMITH, dir., Library Division, 
Dept. of Education, St. Paul; executive secretary, 
ELEANOR A. FERGUSON, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: JOHN T. 
EASTLICK, past president; the president and a di- 
rector from each of the sections: American As- 
sociation of Library Trustees, MRS. MERLIN M. 
MOORE, MRS. GEORGE RODNEY WALLACE; Armed 
Forces Librarians’ Section, ANN E. KIRKLAND, 
HELEN E. FRY; ALA councilors nominated by the 
division: SIGRID A. EDGE, DONNA D. FINGER, RUTH 
HYATT, JOHN G. LORENZ, CHARLES M. MOHRHARDT, 
CLARENCE S. PAINE, MIRIAM PUTNAM, MRS. ELSA 
S. THOMPSON, ROSE VAINSTEIN, BERNARD W. VAN 
HORNE. 

Publicattions—The PLD Reporter, edited in 
the PLD headquarters office, is an occasional 
publication designed to present reports on cur- 
rent public library practice, each issue devoted 
to a single subject. It is issued at intervals based 
upon demand for information on the subject 
treated. Activities and projects of the division 


are reported in the Public Libraries Department 
of the ALA Bulletin. 


SECTIONS 
American Association of Library Trustees 


Officers—President, MRS. MERLIN M. MOORE, chair- 
man, Arkansas State Library Commission, Little 
Rock; Ist vice-president, GEORGE W. COEN, trustee, 
Ohio State L., Lancaster; 2nd vice-president, ERNES- 
TINE GRAFTON, Iowa State Traveling L., Des Moines; 
secretary, MRS. SAMUEL BERG, trustee, Lake County 
L., Gary, Ind.; treasurer, ‘MRS. J. R. SWEASY, trustee, 
° Carnegie-Lawther P.L., Red Wing, Minn; director, 


MRS. GEORGE RODNEY WALLACE, trustee, Fitchburg, 
Mass., P.L. 


Committees 
Action Committee—To study the current AALT 


_ program in relation to ALA and recommend a long- 


term program for the section. Chairman, to be ap- 
pointed. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, KARL BAUER, trus- 
tee, Waukegan, Ill., P.L. 

Commemorative Stamp Committee—To work to- 
ward obtaining the issuance of a commemorative 
stamp for libraries. Chairman, JAMES FEAR, trustee, 
Morris Plains, N.J., P.L. 

Local Arrangements Committee (for San Fran- 
cisco Conference) —Chairman, MRS. J. HENRY MOHR, 
trustee, San Francisco P.L. 

Membership Committee—Chairman, 
COEN, trustee, Ohio State L., Lancaster. 

Coordinating Committee for the National Assembly 
of Library Trustees—Responsible for preparing the 
agenda for the assembly. Chairman, ALAN N. 
SCHNEIDER, trustee, Louisville Free P.L. 

Nominations Committee—Chairman, MRS. RAYMOND 
YOUNG, trustee, Missouri State L., Jefferson City. 

Program Committee—Chairman, to be appointed. 

Publications and Publicity Committee—To consider 
manuscripts of importance to trustee affairs. Chair- 
man, MRS. RICHARD RUTLEDGE, trustee, Tulsa, Okla., 
Pia. 

Workshop Committee (for San Francisco Confer- 
ence) —Co-chairmen, MRS. BENJAMIN SAKS and JAMES 
HOWE, trustees, Gary, Ind., P.L. 


GEORCE W. 


Armed Forces Librarians’ Section 


Officers—President, ANN E. KIRKLAND, staff In., 
Headquarters, 4th U. S. Air Force, Hamilton Air Force 
Base, Calif.; vice-president and president- elect, KATH- 
ARINE HYATT, Staff ln., 5th U. S. Army Headquarters, 
Chicago; secretary, NELLIE MCALPINE, staff ln., Head- 
quarters, Ist U. S. Air Force, Mitchell Air Force 
Base, N.Y.; treasurer, MRS. DOROTHY FAYNE, ln., Head- 
quarters, 3rd U. S. Naval District, New York; di- 
rector, HELEN E. FRY, staff ln., Headquarters, U. S. 
4th Army, Ft. Sam Houston, Texas. 


Committees 


Arrangements Committee (for San Francisco Con- 
ference) Chairman, JENNESS CARPENTER, Rawlings 
Center L., San Francisco Naval Shipyard. 

Book Selection Guide Committee—To prepare a 
book selection guide for Armed Forces librarians. 
Chairman, MILDRED A. HAMMOND, staff In., Head- 
quarters, lst U. S. Army, Governor’s Island, N.Y. 

Membership Committee—Chairman, MARY MATHIS, 
In., Office of Special Services, Ft. Sill, Okla. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, WENDELL B. 
coon, In., U. S. 6th Army Area, Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Program Committee (for San Francisco Confer- 
ence)—Chairman, FRANCES HEDGPETH, command ln., 
Headquarters, 15th U. S. Air Force, March Air Force 
Base, Calif. l 
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Public Relations Committee—Chairman, GAIL 


RICHARDSON, ln., U. S. Naval Station, San Diego. 


COMMITTEES 


Jury on Citation of Trustees—Chairman, 
ESTELLENE WALKER, State Library Board, Co- 
lumbia, S.C.; HAROLD HACKER; MRS. HELEN L. 
NORTON; MOE M. TONKON; one to be appointed. 

Division Organization Committee—Responsible 
‘for study of division structure and recommenda- 
tions for needed change; serves as a bylaws com- 
mittee. Chairman, MARK L. CRUM, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., P.L. (1959) ; poRoTHY DEININGER (1958) ; 
RUTH GREGORY (1958); MRS. LUCY W. ERRETT 
(1959) ; KATHERINE MOHLER (1960) ; ROBERT M. 
ORR (1960); ESTELLENE WALKER (1960). 

Elections Committee—Chairman, MRS. MIRIAM 
JOHNSON, ln., Batavia, Ill., P.L.; mrs. JANET 
GRANGER; HARDIN E. SMITH. 

Foreign Book Selection Committee—To pro- 
duce buying lists, for publication, of books in 
European languages. Chairman, RICHARD MA- 
LONE, Downtown L., Detroit P.L.; MARIE FER- 
RIGNO; PAUL HRYCAK; KATE KOLISH; ALEX LAD- 
ENSON; EMILY L. PERILLO; EDITH WIRT. 

Library Development Committee—To formu- 
late objectives and goals for public library serv- 
ice and to recommend appropriate action by the 
division to advance these goals. Chairman, EDWIN 
CASTAGNA, Long Beach, Calif., P.L.; MRS. JANET 
Z. MCKINLAY (1958) ; STEWART W. SMITH (1958) ; 
FRANK B. SESSA (1959); MRS. CAROLYN W. FIELD 
(1960) ; ALICE LOUISE LEFEVRE (1960); MIRIAM 
PUTNAM (1960). 

Coordinating Committee for the Library Serv- 
ices Act—Responsible for coordinating the ac- 
tivities and programs of ALA in the implementa- 
tion and promotion of the Library Services Act. 
Chairman, MRS. LOLETA D. FYAN, Michigan State 
L., Lansing; MARY NELSON BATES; RALPH BLASIN- 
GAME; GEORGE W. COEN; SALLIE J. FARRELL; 
MARY V. GAVER; MRS. MURIEL JAVELIN; ROSEMARY 
LIVSEY; ALTA PARKS, 

. Nominating Committee--Chairman, MURIEL 
PERRY, Decatur, Ill., P.L.; DOROTHY DEININGER: 
FRANK T. MILLIGAN; ESTHER J. PIERCY; ADELINE 
L. PROULX; DOROTHY RANDOLPH; HOWARD ROWE. 

Notable Books Council—-To select a list of 
outstanding books of the calendar year. Chair- 
man, EDNA G. PECK, Boston P.L. (1958); mars. 
FLORENCE S$. CRAIG (1958) ; RUTH DENNIS (1958) ; 
CLYTIE STRAHLER (1958); DOROTHY ALVORD 
(1959); BLANCHE SMYTH (1959); MARGARET L. 
STAPLETON (1959); BERNARD VAN HORNE 
(1959); ELIZABETH J. HODGES (1960); MRS. 
ROBERT PITMAN (1960); FORD A. ROCKWELL 
(1960); EDITH N. sNow (1960). 
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Coordinating Committee for Operation Library 
—To serve in an advisory capacity to the U. S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and to groups 
wishing to cooperate with the Junior Chamber 
in its project, Operation Library, designed to 
spotlight the need for additional and improved 
library facilities throughout the United States. 
Chairman, S. JANICE KEE, secretary, Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, Madison; LEONARD B. 
ARCHER, JR.; MRS. GRETCHEN CONDUITTE; CECIL 
EDMONDS; MRS. MERLIN MOORE; LUCILE NIX. 

Committee on Program Coordination—To 
serve as channel of program information between 
the division and other ALA units. Chairman, MRs. 
LURA G. CURRIER, dir., Mississippi Library Com- 
mission, Jackson; LUCILE NIX (AASL); VIRGINIA 
STAGGERS (ACRL); omar sacon (AHIL); 
HANNIS SMITH, (ASD); ELIZABETH BURR (CLA) ; 
HOWARD ROWE (LAD); MRS. ELIZABETH L. 
wRIGHT (LED); porotHy TRUESDALE (RSD); 
PAULINE A. SEELY (RTSD); RALPH BLASINGAME 
(SLAD); MRS. KATHERINE P. JEFFERY (YASD). 

Committee on Promotion of the Revised Stand- 
ards—TYo prepare plans for nationwide publicity 
of the new public library standards, Chairman, 
MRS. JANET Z. MCKINLAY, head, Public and 
School Library Services Bureau, State Dept. of 
Education, Trenton, N.J.; ROBERT AKE; CHAN- 
NING BETE; HARLAND A. CARPENTER; JEAN CON- 
NOR; MRS. CAROLYN W. FIELD; ANNA GLANTZ; 
BEN GRIMM; MARIE D. LOIZEAUX; LOWELL A. MAR- 
TIN, ex officio. 

Committee on Public Libraries—(1) Working 
Group—To prepare materials for the Public Li- 
braries department of the ALA Bulletin; (2) Ad- 
visory Group—To evaluate the merger of Public 
Libraries with the ALA Bulletin and to make 
recommendations as to its continuance, Chairman, 
JOHN T. EASTLICK, Denver P.L.; Working Group: 
ELEANOR A. FERGUSON, MRS. DOROTHY K. SMITH, 
MRS. MERLIN M. MOORE, ANN KIRKLAND; Advisory 
Group: JOHN T. EASTLICK, IRVING LIEBERMAN, 
HANNIS $. SMITH, ZELIA J. FRENCH (1958), RUTH 
SIBLEY (1960). 

Publications Committee—To recommend 
needed publications in the public library field, to 
suggest authors for manuscripts, and to secure 
criticism or act as critics. Chairman 1957-58, 
IRVING LIEBERMAN, Univ, of Washington School 
of Librarianship, Seattle (1959); HELEN FOCKE 
(1958) ; VIRGINIA CHASE (1958) ; PHYLLIS OSTEEN 
(1959); JOHN FRANTZ (1960); HERBERT GOLD- 
HOR (1960). 

Committee on Revision of Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1847 (Rural Library Service )—Chairman, 
HANNIS $. SMITH, dir., Library Division, Dept. of 
Education, St. Paul; sHIRLEY BROTHER; MRS. 
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A. B. BURRUS; HELEN KREMER; MRS. GRETCHEN 
SCHENK; DOROTHY SHARPLESS. 

Committee on Revision of State Grants to 
Public Libraries—-Chairman, MRS. V. GENEVIEVE 
GALICK, dir., Division of Library Extension, State 
Department of Education, Boston; MRS. JANET Z. 
MCKINLAY; NETTIE B. TAYLOR. (Discontinued 
Nov. 1957) 

Committee on Standards for Work with Young 
Adults—To prepare a manuscript which will am- 
plify and interpret the basic public library stand- 
ards as they apply in the area of young adult 
service. Chairman, JEAN c. ROoS, Cleveland P.L.; 
MRS. AUDREY BIEL; MRS. MARGARET EDWARDS; RAY 
FRY; GRACE P. SLOCUM; ELINOR WALKER. 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


The Reference Services Division is interested 
in the improvement and extension of informa- 
tional, bibliographical, and research activities in 
all types of libraries, at all levels and in every 
subject field: reference materials—their produc- 
tion, listing, and evaluation; inquiries and in- 
quirers—their identification, classification, and 
appraisal; indexes and indexing—their extension 
and improvement; bibliographies and biblio- 
graphic method——their place and development in 
scholarly investigations. RSD has specific re- 
sponsibility for— 


l. Continuous study and review of reference per- 
formance in the different types of libraries. 

2. Conduct and sponsorship of activities and proj- 
ects in reference services. 

3. Synthesis of reference activities of all units 
within ALA and in the various types of libraries 
so as to produce a unified professional concept 
of the reference function. 

4, Representation and interpretation of reference 
services both within and without the library pro- 
fession. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in reference services to more distinguished 
performance, and stimulation of librarians en- 
gaged in reference services to participation in 
appropriate type-of-library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research in reference services for the total 
profession. 


The Reference Services Division was estab- 
lished by Council, June 21, 1956. 


Officers—President, MARY N. BARTON, Enoch | 


Pratt Free L., Baltimore; vice president and 
president-elect, EVERETT T. MOORE, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia L., Los Angeles; second vice president, 
FRANCES M. CHRISTESON, Pasadena, Calif., P.L.; 
secretary-treasurer, DAVID R. WATKINS, Yale Univ. 
L., New Haven, Conn. ; executive secretary, CORA 


* M. BEATTY, ALA headquarters. 


Board of Directors—The officers plus: Louis 
SHORES, past chairman, and the following ALA 
Councilors: HELEN M. FOCKE (1958); MILTON A. 
DRESCHER (1958); JEROME K. wILcox (1958); 
NORMA B. CASS (1960). 


COMMITTEES 


Bibliography Committee—Responsible for sur- 
veys of the field of bibliography, disseminating 
information, studying needs, advising on projects 
under way or under consideration, and coordinat- 
ing work of subcommittees with bibliographical 
projects. Chairman, EDWIN B. COLBURN, H. W. 
Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New York 52. 
Subcommittee on Hospital Library Bibliography 
—Responsible for preparation and revision of a 
basic list of materials for use in establishing 
hospital library service. Chairman, FLORENCE 
MARKUS, In., Veterans Administration Center, 
Wood, Wis. l 

Business and Technology Reference Services 
Committee—To encourage development of the 
reference function in this subject area, stimulat- 
ing and undertaking publications in the field, 
and aiding in conference programs in this field of 
interest. Chairman, DONALD A. RIECHMANN, Mer- 
cantile Branch L., Philadelphia Free L. 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
DOROTHY M. SINCLAIR, California State L., Sacra- 
mento, . f 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee—Chair- 
man, MARY RADMACHER, Skokie, Ill, P.L. l 

Interlibrary Loan Committee—To consider 
current problems in the field and to arrange for 
American participation in international inter- 
library loan. Chairman, FOSTER M. PALMER, Har- 
vard College L., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Membership Committee—See RSD Subcom- 
mittee of the ALA Membership Committee. 

Mudge Award Committee—To consider the 
establishment by the division of an award or 
citation in the field of reference librarianship in 
memory of Isadore Gilbert Mudge, and to for- 
mulate conditions for such an award. Chairman, 
LYDIA M. GoopiINc, 106 Morningside Dr., New 
York 27. 

New Reference Tools Committee—To advise 
on, encourage, and promote the compilation and 
publication of needed reference tools, and to 
keep the library profession informed of develop- 
ments. Chairman, JOHN L. NOLAN, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

Nominating and Election Committee—To make 
nominations for the annual election of officers 
and councilors, and to audit the election re- 
turns. Chairman, DONNA D. FINGER, Kansas City, 


Mo., P.L. 
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Oberly Memorial Award Committee—To make 
an award biennially (in odd-numbered years) of 
the income of the Oberly Memorial Fund, estab- 
lished in 1923 in memory of Eunice Rockwell 
Oberly, former librarian, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. The award is 
made to an American citizen as compiler of the 
best bibliography in the field of agriculture or 
the related sciences. Effective with the 1949 
award, inclusive dates for materials to be con- 
sidered by the committee are limited to the two 
calendar years preceding that in which the 
award is made. Chairman, FRANCIS P. ALLEN, Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island L., Kingston. 

Organization and Activities Committee—To 
serve the Board of Directors of the division in 
an advisory capacity, reviewing continuously the 
organization and activities of the division; to sug- 
gest and study the feasibility of activities and 
make recommendations for carrying them out, as 
a means for keeping the work well defined and 
within the field of responsibility assigned to the 
division, and for avoiding overlapping of com- 
mittee functions; to undertake special assign- 
ments from time to time which do not fall within 
the scope of existing committees. Chairman, 
KATHARINE G. HARRIS, Detroit P.L. 

Public Library Reference Survey Committee— 
To carry to completion a survey of existing refer- 
ence service to both adult and juvenile users in 
order to 1) assemble data and information neces- 
sary to formulation of national standards for ref- 
erence services, 2) make possible closer integra- 
tion of library reference services with other com- 
munity adult education functions, 3) Jay the 
groundwork for a reinterpretation of informa- 
tional and reference services in public libraries 
to the profession and to the public, and 4) as- 
sess the effects of the newer mass media of com- 
munication on public library informational and 
reference services. Chairman, MRS. FRANCES N. 
CHENEY, George Peabody College for Teachers 
Library School, Nashville, Tenn. Subcommittee 
on Standards—Chairman, ROSE L. VORMELKER, 
‘dir., Forest City Publishing Co. L., Cleveland. 

Publication Committee—To consider place- 
ment and publication of papers and contribu- 
tions, and to explore the possibilities of a jour- 
nal devoted to this field of interest. Chairman, 
MRS. FRANCES B. JENKINS, Univ. of Illinois Li- 
brary School, Urbana. The chairman also rep- 
resents the division as a consultant to the ALA 
Editorial Committee. 

Recording and Evaluating Reference Materials 
Committee—To evaluate existing reviewing media 
for reference material and resources; to report 
on adequacy of coverage in the field, and how ex- 
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isting publications can be coordinated more effec- 
tively; and to recommend needed new publica- 
tions and services. Chairman, JOHN DAVID MAR- 
SHALL, 248 Springdale, Athens, Ga. 

Regional Chapters Committee—To plan for the 
establishment and organization of regional, state, 
or local chapters of the division, as a means for 
bringing the division’s activities within the reach 
of all those engaged in reference services at those 
Jevels, for developing and stimulating the per- 
sonnel engaged in this field, and to serve chap- 
ters in an advisory way on matters of organiza- 
tion and activities. Chairman, DORIS M. WELLS, 
Denver P.L. 

Wilson Indexes Committee—To study and 
advise the H. W. Wilson Co., at its request, on 
problems relating to the selection of periodicals 
for inclusion in its various indexes, Chairman, 
JEROME K. WILCOX, College of the City of New 
York L., New York 31. 

Council Handbook Special Committee—To 
compile and edit an illustrated biographical hand- 
book of voting members of the ALA Council, 
to be published in cooperation with the H. W. 
Wilson Co., New York. Chairman, DOROTHY 
ETHLYN COLE, Grolier Society, Inc., 2 W. 45th 
St., New York 36. 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 
DIVISION 


The Resources and Technical Services Division 
is responsible for the following activities: acquisi- 
tion, identification, cataloging, classification, and 
preservation of library materials; and the de- 
velopment and coordination of the country’s li- 
brary resources. RTSD has specific responsibility 
for— 

1. Continuous study and review of the activities as- 

signed to the division. 

2. Conduct of activities and projects within its 
areas of responsibility. 

3. Synthesis of activities of all units within the 
ALA that have a bearing on the type of activitv 
represented. 

4, Representation and interpretation of its type 
of activity in contacts outside the profession. 

5. Stimulation of the development of ‘librarians en- 
gaged in its type of activity, and stimulation of 
participation by members in appropriate type- 
of-library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research for the type of activity for the total 
profession. 


The Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion was established on January 1, 1957, in 
line with the reorganization of ALA. It combined 
the former Division of Cataloging and Classifi- 
cation (established in 1900, and until 1940 thé 
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Cataloging Section), the former Board on Ac- 
quisition of Library Materials (created by Coun- 
cil in 1951), and the former Serials Round Table 
(created by Council in 1929). 

Officers—President, EDWIN B. COLBURN, chief, 
Indexing Services, H. W. Wilson Co., New York; 
vice president and president-elect, F. BERNICE 
FIELD, Yale Univ. L., New Haven, Conn.; chair- 
man, Council of Regional Groups, EDITH SCOTT, 
Univ. of Oklahoma L., Norman; executive secre- 
tary, MRS. ORCENA MAHONEY, ALA headquarters. 

Executive Board—The officers plus: EDWIN E. 
WILLIAMS, C. SUMNER SPALDING, ROBERT W. WADS- 
WORTH, ESTHER J. PIERCY, BERTHA BASSAM, J. 
ELIAS JONES, KATHRYN RENFRO, MARY LOUISE 
SEELY; and section chairmen. 

Publications—The official publication of the 
division, Library Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices, edited by ESTHER J. PIERCY, Enoch Pratt 
Free L., Baltimore, is published quarterly and 
is sent free to members of the Resources and 
Technical Services Division paying ALA dues 
of $6.00 or more. Subscription price to members 
paying ALA dues of less than $6.00, and to non- 
members, is $5.00 per year. 


SECTIONS 


Acquisitions Section 


O fficers—Chairman, ROLLAND E. STEVENS, Ohio State 
Univ. L., Columbus; vice chairman and chairman- 
elect, ROBERT E. KINGERY, New York P.L.; secretary- 
treasurer, STEPHEN FORD, Univ. of Michigan L., Ann 
Arbor. 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: EDWIN E. 
WILLIAMS; FORREST F. CARHART; HARRIET GOODE; 
ALTON H. KELLER}; HELEN WELCH. 


Committees 


Bylaws Committee—Chairman, ALTON H. KELLER, 
chief, Exchange and Gift Division, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, MRS. 
DOROTHY B. KELLER, Univ. of California L., Berkeley. 

Costs of Library Materials Index Committee—To 
prepare and publish cost indexes of library materials 
in various countries. Chairman, WILLIAM H. KURTH, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Fair Trade Practices Committee—To draft a code 
of fair practices for book dealers and librarians, and 
to deal with questions arising under the code and 
to consider’ amendments or revisions of the code. 
Chairman, JOHN FALL, New York P.L. 

Information Committee—To assist the section’s 
editorial representative on Library Resources and 
Technical Services in collecting news and other con- 


tributions for that journal, and to gather and dis-- 


seminate information of any kind that may be useful 

to acquisition librarians. Chairman, GERARD B. MC- 

cABE, Michigan State Univ. L., East Lansing. 
Nominating Committee—Chairman, LOUISE SAV- 


AGE, Alderman L., Uniy. of Virginia, Charlottesville. 

Policy and Research Committee—To recommend 
long-range policies and plans for research in areas 
that need to be studied. Chairman, GORDON WILLIAMS, 
Univ. of California L., Los Angeles. 

Public Documents Committee—To take cognizance 
of matters relating to public documents issued in the 
United States, whether federal, state, or local, and 
matters relating to the official publications of foreign 
governments. Chairman, BENJAMIN E. POWELL, Duke 
Univ. L., Durham, N.C. 

Reprinting Committee—To provide effective ma- 
chinery for determining which out-of-print titles 
are most urgently needed by libraries and to en- 
courage the reprinting of these titles by providing 
publishers with information on potential sales. Chair- 
man, JOSEPH N. WHITTEN, Cooper Union L., New York. 

Joint Committee on Long-Term Periodical Sub- 
scriptions (with Serials Section)—To develop plans 
for long-term advance payment of periodical sub- 
scriptions and to encourage the adoption of such 
plans by dealers, publishers, and librarians. Chair- 
man, WILLIAM H. KURTH, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Cataloging and Classification Section 


Officers—Chairman, MAUD L. MOSELEY, Univ. of 
Washington L., Seattle; vice chairman and chairman- 
elect, GERTRUDE L. OELLRICH, Newark P.L.; secretary, 
WESLEY C. SIMONTON, Univ. of Minnesota Library 
School, Minneapolis. 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: MARGARET 
W. AYRAULT; F. BERNICE FIELD; VIOLA GUSTAFSON; 
ARNOLD TROTIER; PAUL DUNKIN. 


Committees 


Committee on Award of the Margaret Mann Cita- 
tion—To select the recipient of the Margaret Mann 
Citation for outstanding professional achievement in 
cataloging and classification, either through publica- 
tion of significant professional literature, participa- 
tion in professional cataloging associations, or valu- 
able contributions to practice in individual libraries. 
Chairman, PAULINE A. SEELY, Denver P.L. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, MRS. ALICE PHELPS 
PATTEE, Oklahoma State Univ. L., Stillwater. 

Code Revision Committee—To be responsible for 
the preparation of a revised edition of the ALA 
Rules for Author and Title Entries, and to produce 
a code of rules which are mutually consistent, which 
use valid criteria in establishing differences of treat- 
ment, and which are arranged in the most useful 
and logical order. Chairman, WYLLIS E. WRIGHT, Wil- 
liams College L., Williamstown, Mass. 

Classification Committee—To consider problems 
and recommend improvements in the field of classifi- 
cation. Chairman, J. ELIAS JONES, Drake Univ. L., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, MAUD 
L. MOSELEY, Univ. of Washington L., Seattle. 

Special Advisory Committee on Decimal Classifica- 
tion—To serve as an advisory .body to the staff of the 
Decimal Classification Editorial Office in prepara- 
tion of Edition 16; to keep the profession informed 
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Just off press--an invaluable guide to 
the International Geophysical Year 


With marvelous clarity and simplicity, this special booklet sets forth th 
purpose and scope of the greatest scientific inquiry ever conducted by Man 

Your students—their imaginations stirred by new discoveries—will b 
alert to science as never before. Help them to share and appreciate th 
scientific adventures of the coming year! What mysteries of the univers 
will our tiny satellites unveil? How will solar events be witnessed? Wh: 
is the ionosphere useful to us? Your students will find answers to thei: 
questions and be stimulated to further knowledge if you have The Ameri 
cana’s illustrated guide to IGY. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA helps you 
more than ever this year | 


Pre-eminent in the field of science, The Americana is the scholarly refer 
ence work for students both young and old. Not only do its thirty volume: 
contain the latest information in every field of science, they also includ 
authoritative material that anticipates future developments, 
During this eventful year, you’ll use The Americana more effec 
tively than ever if you have this carefully planned 24-pagi 
booklet. The twelve areas of IGY scientific investiga 
tion are fully described, with helpful references 
re 4 yy | A s to up-to-the-minute material in The Encyclo 
a 1 a IN h h. D. Ss pedia Americana. There is also a glossary oi 
Saonnyelest iy aha r fF § 4 4 4 IGY terms and a section of intriguing geo- 
aan ae a physical facts. 
We invite you to send for this free illustrated 
material today, and enrich your science program 
tomorrow. l 
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This unique booklet helps you teach 
science at the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL level 


Practical guidance in organizing your elementary 
science program is abundantly present in this brand- 
new illustrated brochure. In a field where suitable 
material is too frequently lacking, this 80-page idea- 
treasury will have enormous day-to-day value. It 
helps you to plan units of study, suggests classroom 
activities that will reinforce science concepts, tells 
you where to get useful related material, and indi- 
cates the most rewarding approach to each topic BY 
GRADE. Line drawings in color give positive in- 
struction, and constant references guide you to the 
enormous wealth of science material in THE BOOK 
OF KNOWLEDGE. Use this booklet in connection 
with THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE to keep up with 
the new demands being made on you for science in- 
struction at the elementary level. . 


A comprehensive guide to the IGY 
for use in GENERAL SCIENCE CLASSES 


To help you relate your classroom instruction to the 
headline events of science during the coming year, 
THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE has prepared 
a 22-page booklet that describes the twelve great 
areas of investigation of IGY. Clearly and precisely, 
it explains what scientists hope to find out and how 
they have planned their investigations. Because of 
popular interest, the section on satellites is especially 
thorough and is, in itself, a fascinating picture of 
man’s conquest of space. Throughout this useful book- 
let, references are made to the remarkable up-to-date 
material in the ten volumes of THE BOOK OF POP- 
ULAR SCIENCE, the basic illustrated reference 
work that explains the marvels of science. Used tò- 
‘gether, this new booklet and the reference set are 2 
tremendous stimulus to learning. 


©The Grolier Society Inc. 
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The Grolier Society Inc. GS2 
National School and Library Division 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me, free, one copy of the illustrated booklet, Plan- 
ning and Organizing Science Programs in Elementary Schools, 
A Teacher's Guide, prepared by Martha Glauber Shapp. 
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The Grolier Society Inc. 
National School and Library Division 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me, free, one copy of 22-page booklet, The Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year, prepared by Dr. Alexander Joseph. 
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of and to seek opinion on the trend of Edition 16; 
and to keep the Decimal Classification Editorial 
Policy Committee informed of Advisory Committee 
opinion through its chairman who is the ALA’s con- 
tinuing member of the DCEPC. Chairman, JANET s. 
DICKSON, State Univ. L., University Park, Pa. 

Descriptive Cataloging Commitiee—To consider 
problems and recommend improvements in the field 
of descriptive cataloging. Chairman, AUDREY SMITH, 
Philadelphia Free L. 

Special Committee on Far Eastern Materia!s—To 
consider problems in the cataloging of books in Far 
Eastern languages for Western libraries, and partic- 
ularly to reach agreement on standardization of en- 
try and description; to recommend changes in the 
ALA cataloging rules and the LC rules for descrip- 
tive cataloging in accordance with the standards 
agreed upon; and to consider subject headings for 
Chinese, Japanese, and Korean materials. Chair- 
man, G. RAYMOND NUNN, Univ. of Michigan L., Ann 
Arbor. 

Committee on Cooperation with Latin American 
Catalogers and Classifiers—To keep Latin American 
and United States catalogers and classifiers informed 
on matters of mutual professional interest; to give an 
opportunity to Latin American catalogers and classi- 
fiers to participate in the affairs of the Association; 
to provide liaison between cataloging groups in Latin 
American library associations and the Association; 
to advise and assist on Association projects needing 
Latin American advice and assistance. Chairman, 
IMOGENE HIXSON, Univ. of Florida L., Gainesville. 

Special Committee on Near Eastern Materials—To 
investigate cataloging questions arising out of the 
materials emanating from the Near and Middle East 
(particularly those in Arabic, Persian, Ottoman 
Turkish, and Pushtu); to review the transliteration 
tables and procedures and rules for entry of names 
and for description of materials in these languages; 
and to reach agreement thereon for recommendation 
to the Committee on Descriptive Cataloging. Chair- 
man, ANDREW S. EHRENKREUTZ, Dept. of Near Eastern 
Studies, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, 
O'CONNOR, Boston P.L. 

Policy and Research Committee—To consider and 
act upon matters involving policy and/or investigation 
including: 1) to initiate or sponsor studies in the 
field of cataloging and classification; 2) to act as a 
consulting and coordinating agency in the promulga- 
tion of new rules and in the interpretation of policies 
and rules under dispute; 3) to cooperate with na- 
tional and international organizations whose programs 
concern cataloging and classification. Chairman, 
BELLA E. SHACHTMAN, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture L., 
Washington, D.C. 

Subject Headings Committee—To consider and 
recommend improvements in the field of subject head- 
ing work. Chairman, IRENE M. HANSEN, Dept. of Li- 
brary Science, Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria. 


MILDRED C. 


Copying Methods Section 
Officers—Chairman, STEPHEN A, MCCARTHY, dir., 
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Cornell Univ. L., Ithaca, N.Y.; vice-chairman a 
chairman-elect, JAMES E. SKIPPER, Michigan State 
Univ. L., East Lansing; secretary, GEORGE A. SCHWEG- 
MANN, JR., Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
Executive Committee—The officers plus: WILLIAM R. 


HAWKEN; HERMAN H. FUSSLER; DAVID WEBER. 


Committees 


Bylaws Committee-—-Chairman, JANE L. CULLER, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh L. 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, STE- 
PHEN A. MCCARTHY, Cornell Univ. L., Ithaca, N.Y. 

New Copying Methods Committee—To study and 
report on the available copying methods, describing 
the purpose of each and evaluating the products. 
Chairman, WILLIAM R. HAWKEN, Univ. of California 
L., Berkeley. 

Nominating Committee-—-Chairman, FERRIS RAN- 
DALL, Southern Illinois Univ. L., Carbondale. 


Serials Section 


Officers—Chairman, PHILIP T. MCLEAN, Hoover In- 
stitution and L., Stanford Univ., Stanford, Calif.; vice 
chairman and chairman-elect, DOROTHY COMINS, 
Wayne State Univ. L., Detroit; secretary, JAMES W. 
BARRY, JR., National Library of Medicine, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Executive Committee—The officers plus: JANE 
GANFIELD; JANET PINNEY; HARRY DEWEY; STEPHEN 
FORD. 

Committees 


Bylaws Committee—Chairman, to be appointed. 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, PHILIP 
T. MCLEAN, Hoover Institution and L., Stanford Univ., 
Stanford, Calif. 

Editorial Committee—To assist the Assistant Editor 
for Serials for Library Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices in soliciting articles dealing with serial problems. 
Chairman, STEPHEN W. ForD, Univ. of Michigan L., 
Ann Arbor. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MRS. MARGARET 
H. HUGHES, Phillips L., Birmingham-Southern College, 
Birmingham. 

Joint Committee on Long-Term Periodical Sub- 
scriptions (with Acquisitions Section)—For function 
and chairman see Acquisitions Section listing. 


COMMITTEES 


Special Committee on Advertising for Library 
Resources and Technical Services—To investi- 
gate advertising potential in the division publica- 
tion. Chairman, CHARLES W. MIXER, Butler L., 
Columbia Univ., New York; LEE ASH; HENRY 
BIRNBAUM; EMILY NIXON; RICHARD SHOEMAKER; 
CARLYLE FRAREY. 

Bookbinding Committee—To conduct and en- 
courage studies, research, and discussion of 


‘binding for libraries; to advise and assist the li- 


brary profession on library binding; to cooperate 
with library binders and their organizations in 
attempts to reach solutions to library binding 
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problems; to make recommendations for revision 
of ALA library binding specifications as needed. 
Chairman, PAUL HOWARD, U. S. Dept. of the 
Interior L., Washington, D.C.; FRANK SCHICK; 
GEORGE E. SMITH; JOHN STRATTON; DAVID TURIEL. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, LEE ASH, editor, 
Library Journal, New York; JANE CULLER; AL- 
TON H. KELLER; MRS. ALICE PATTEE; one to be 
appointed. 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
EDWIN B. COLBURN, chief, Indexing Services, H. 
W. Wilson Co., New York; F. BERNICE FIELD; 
STEPHEN A. MCCARTHY; PHILIP T. MCLEAN; MAUD 
L. MOSELEY; MARY LOUISE SEELY; ROLLAND E. 
STEVENS; MRS. ORCENA MAHONEY. 

Elections Committee—Chairman, ESTHER MUR- 
BACH, Chicago P.L.; J. WALTER SHELTON; 
LORENA CLARKE; JANE POPE; LILIAN MIDDLE- 
SWART. 

Interlibrary Cooperation Committee—To as- 
semble and disseminate information on coordi- 
nated interlibrary plans and facilities; to direct 
inquiries in the field to appropriate experts; and 
to promote the establishment and aid in the 
planning of such cooperative inter-institutional 
organizations as will contribute to the increasing 
of American library resources. Chairman, RALPH 
T. ESTERQUEST, Midwest Inter-Library Center, 
Chicago; EULALIA CHAPMAN; LOIS E. ENGLEMAN; 
MOLLIE HOLLREIGH; FLORA B. LUDINGTON; KEYES 
METCALF; MRS. MARGARET D. URIDGE. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, BARBARA 
WESTBY, Detroit P.L.; JOHN C. ABBOTT; MAR- 
GARET V. GIRDNER; MRS. MARGARET H. HUGHES; 
MILDRED €. O’CONNOR; FERRIS RANDALL; .LOUISE 
SAVAGE. 

' Organization Committee—To examine the 
statements of responsibility of the ‘sections and 
committees-of the division to determine 1) that 
they fall within the scope of the division and 
do not conflict with other divisions of the ALA, 
and 2) that they do not conflict with each other. 
Chairman, EDWIN E. WILLIAMS, Harvard College 
L., Cambridge, Mass.; JOHN M. DAWSON; BELLA 
E. SHACHTMAN. 

Publications Committee—To. advise on the di- 
vision’s publishing. program and to advise the 
ALA on publications related to matters within 
the division’s area of responsibility. Chairman, 
HELEN WELCH, Univ.. of Illinois L., Urbana; 
JOSEPH S. ALLEN; REV. ANDREW L. BOUWHUIS; 
ROBERT R. HOLMES; JEANNE ROSE: ESTHER J. 
PIERCY (liaison). 

Regional Processing Committee—To make 
case studies of existing regional processing cen- 
ters and to develop a manual of procedure for 
“establishing and operating such centers. Chair- 


man, BARBARA A. GATES, Brookline, Mass., P.L.; 
CARL R. COX; MARGARET K. ECKELS; HENRY G. 
SHEARHOUSE, JR.; MRS. CATHERINE W. WETTER- 
LING. 

Resources Committee—To study the present 
resources of American libraries; to suggest plans 
for coordination in the acquisition of research 
publications by American libraries. Chairman, 
RALPH E. ELLSWORTH, Univ. of Colorado L. 
Boulder.; JOHN W. CRONIN; CHARLES W. DAVID; 
WILLIAM V. JACKSON; RUDOLF HIRSCH; ARTHUR 
MCANALLY; EDWARD G. ROBERTS; EDWARD B. STAN- 
FORD; RAYNARD C. SWANK; FREDERICK H. WAG- 
MAN. 

School Library Technical Services Committee 
—-To call attention to and study problems in- 
volving technical services in school libraries and 
to act as the liaison group between the division 
and the American Association of School] Librar- 
ians. Chairman, to be appointed. 


COUNCIL OF REGIONAL GROUPS 


To encourage group participation at the local 
level in the activities which fall within the fields 
of responsibility of the division. Chairman, EDITH 
scort, Univ. of Oklahoma L., Norman. 


Boston Regional Group of Catalogers and Classi- 
fiers—Chairman, MRS. DOROTHY P. LADD, Chenery L., 
Boston Univ. vice chairman, BARBARA A. GATES; secre- 
tary-treasurer, KATHERINE C. DWYRE, 

Chicago Regional Group of Catalogers and Classi- 
fiers—-President, CEORGE cousToN, Chicago P.L.; vice 
president, MRS. JEANNETTE M. LYNN; secretary-treas- 
urer, MRS. ILONA S. LUDMANN. 

‘Connecticut Library Association Catalogers’ and 
Classifiers. Seéction-—-Chairman, GLADYS DOOLITTLE, 
Yale Univ. L.- New Haven, Conn. 

Florida Catalogers’ Round Table—Chairman, MAR- 
IAN Younes, Univ. of Florida L., Gainesville; vice 
chairman, EUNICE KEEN; secretary-treasurer; MRS. 
HELEN: E. -PURDY. 

Georgia Catalogers—ESTHER L. BERGEN, Emory Univ. 
L., Emory University, Ga.; secretary-treasurer, MRS. 
LOUISE GARVIN. 

Illinois Library Association, Catalogers’ Section— 
Chairman, MRS. KATHRYN L. HENDERSON, Virginia L., 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago; vice 
chairman, MARION HARMAN; secretary, EDITH MCKER- 
ROW. 

Iowa Library Association, Catalog Section-——Chair- 
man, EVELYN WIMERSBERGER, Iowa State College L. 
Ames; secretary-treasurer, ELEANOR KOESTER, 

Kansas Library Association, Catalogers’ Section—- 
Chairman, MARTHA sTUCKY, In., Senior High School, 
Manhattan, Kans.; vice: chairman, MYRTLE HAUGHN. 

Los Angeles Regional Group of Catalogers—Chair- 
man, CHARLOTTE OAKES, Pasadena, Calif., P.L.; vice 
chairman, RUDOLF ENGELBARTS;  secretary-treasurer, 
RICHARD RANKIN. 

Maryland, Virginia, and District of Columbia Re- 
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gional Group of Catalogers and Classifters--Chair- 
man, JEANNE ROSE, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore; 
vice chairman, SUSAN FUTTERER; secretary, JAMES 
BOWMAN; treasurer, JEANNE HOLMES, 

Miami Regional Catalogers—Chairman, MRS, AMY 
wakasucl, Miami Beach, Fla., P.L.; ‘vice chairman, 
JOANNA MILLETT; secretary-treasurer, BETTY TODD. 

Michigan Regional Group of Catalogers—President, 
MRS. HELEN FINSTER, Grosse Pointe, Mich., P.L.; vice 
president, RUSSELL BIDLACK; secretary-treasurer, PHOE- 
BE LUMAREE, 

Missouri Library Association, Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Group—Chairman, LEO R. RIFT, Univ, 
of Missouri L., Columbia; vice chairman, MRS, AURE- 
VIA EATON; secretary-treasurer, MARGARET K, ECKELS. 

Mountain Plains Regional Group of Catalogers-—~ 
Chairman, MARGARET FISH, Denver P.L.; vice chair- 
man, CLENORA QUANBECK; secretary-treasurer, LOR- 
ETTA BELLAMY. 

Nashville Catalogers—Chairman, CATHERINE 8. 
ANDERSON, Tennessee State L., Nashville; secretary- 
treasurer, MRS, ELIZABETH S. GREER. 

New Jersey Library Association, Catalogers’ Section 
—President, MRS. HAZEL VAN VOORHEES, Verona, N.J., 
P.L.; president-elect, MRS. BERYL MCPHERSON; secre- 
tary, EDITH HERMANN}; treasurer, HELEN V. REYNER. 

New York Regional Catalog Group—President, 
GERTRUDE C. MOAKLEY, New York P.L.; vice president, 
Cc. DONALD COOK; secretary-treasurer, LAURA CUM- 
MINGS. 

North Carolina Library Association, Catalog Sec- 
tion—Chairman, EDGAR P. LYNCH, May Memorial L., 
Burlington, N.C.; vice chairman, VIVIAN MOORE; sec- 
retary-treasurer, LOUISE BETHIA. 

Northern California Regional Group of Catalogers 
—Chairman, JOSEPH RYUS, Univ. of California L., 
Berkeley; secretary-treasurer, MRS. URSULA GRUNWALD. 

Northern Ohio Catalogers—Chairman, MARIAN L. 
PARKER, Lucas County L., Maumee, Ohio; vice chair- 
man, DOROTHY LOOMIS; secretary, JEAN RIELEY; treas- 
urer, MRS. EVA GRILLS. 

Ohio Valley Regional Group of Catalogers and 
Classifiers—President, ELEANOR SHRIMPTON, Cincin- 
nati P.L.; vice president, MILDRED RETTIG; secretary- 
treasurer, EMILIE VARDEN SMITH, 

Oklahoma Regional Group of Catalogers--Chair- 
man, RUTH cox, Oklahoma City Univ. L.; vice chair- 
man, MRS. ALICE PATTEE; secretary-treasurer, JEAN 
HARRINGTON. 

Ontario Regional Group of Cataloguers (Canada) 
—Chairman, VERNA WILSON, Kingston, Ont., P.L.; 
vice chairman, MARION CAMERON; secretary-treasurer, 
MRS. GRACE PINCOE, 

Pacific Northwest Library Association, Catalog Di- 
vision—Chairman, MARJORIE ALLDRITT, Univ, of Brit- 
ish Columbia L., Vancouver, B.C.; vice chairman, 
LOUISE MILLIGAN, 

Philadelphia Regional Catalogers’ Group—Chair- 
man, MRS. BARBARA WRIGHT, Temple Univ. L., Phila- 
delphia; secretary-treasurer, JANE HAMMOND. 

Southeastern Regional Group of Catalogers——Chair- 
man, ELIZABETH PEELER, Univ. of Miami L., Coral 
Gables, Fla.; vice chairman, VIRGINIA DREWRY; secre- 
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tary-treasurer, SUSIE MCKEOWN. 

Texas Regional Group of Catalogers and Classifiers 
—Chairman, CLARA McFRANCIS, Texas A & M College 
L., College Station; vice chairman, THELMA ANDREWS; 
secretary-treasurer, MRS. SHIRLEY P. AGEE. 

Twin City Catalogers’ Round Table—President, 
ARDIS JENSEN, Hill Reference L., St. Paul; vice presi- 
dent, PAUL BERRISFORD; secretary-treasurer, MRS. 
HALINA HEITZMAN, 

Wisconsin Library Association, Catalog Section 
—Chairman, MRS. GOLDYE MOHR, Univ. of Wisconsin 
L., Madison; vice chairman, HARRIET CATHERINE 
BOWSER; secretary-treasurer, MARGARET BAIRD. 


STATE LIBRARY AGENCIES DIVISION 


The State Library Agencies Division is re- 
sponsible for the functions of the ALA pertaining 
to all library services performed on a provincial, 
state or territorial level, including the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. SLAD has specific re- 
sponsibility for— 


1. Planning of studies of provincial, state or terri- 
torial libraries as institutions. 

2. Establishment and evaluation of standards for 
this type of library. 

3. Synthesis of the activities of units within the 
ALA that have a bearing on this type of library. 

4, Representation and interpretation of the role, 
functions and services of provincial, state and 
territorial libraries within and outside the pro- 
fession. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in this type of library and stimulation 
of their participation in appropriate type-of- 
activity divisions. 

6. Conduct of activities for the improvement and 
extension of provincial, state and territorial li- 
braries when such projects are beyond the scope 
of type-of-activity divisions, after specific ap- 


proval by the ALA Council. 


The State Library Agencies Division became a 
division of ALA on January 1, 1957. 

Officers——President, MRS. CARMA ZIMMERMAN, 
California State L., Sacramento; vice president 
and president-elect, S. JANICE KEE, secretary, 
State Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis.; 
secretary, ESTHER M. HENKE, Oklahoma State L., 
Oklahoma City; executive secretary, GRACE T. 
STEVENSON, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: SALLIE 
J. FARRELL; RALPH BLASINGAME. 

Publications—The division maintains a depart- 


ment, edited by MRS. AMELIA M. WHITE, in the 
ALA Bulletin. 


COMMITTEES 


Bylaw Revision Committee—Chairman, WAL- 
TER BRAHM, Ohio State L., Columbus; ROGER 
MCDONOUGH; LOUISE NIXON. ° 
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Long-Range Program Committee—Chairman, 
MRS. ELIZABETH HUGHEY, ln., North Carolina 
State L., Raleigh; JOHN LORENZ; HANNIS SMITH; 
IRVING VERSCHOOR; others to be appointed. 

Nominating Commitee—Chairman, HELEN M. 
RIDGWAY, chief, Bureau of Library Services, State 
Dept. of Education, Hartford, Conn.; HAROLD 
BRIGHAM; MARYAN E. REYNOLDS. 

State Library Survey Committee—Chairman, 
ALTON H. KELLER, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; MRS. MILDRED MCKAY; others to be 
appointed. 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The Young Adult Services Division is inter- 
ested in the improvement and extension of service 
to young people in all types of libraries. 

The Young Adult Services Division is re- 
sponsible for the evaluation and selection of 
books and non-book materials and the interpreta- 
tion and use of materials for the teenage and 
young adults. 

YASD has specific responsibility for— 


l. Continuous study and review of the activities 
assigned to the division. 

2. Planning of special services and programs for 
this group. 

3. Synthesis of the activities of all units within the 
ALA that have a bearing on the type of activity 
represented. 

4, Representation, interpretation and promotion of 
mutual cooperation with youth-serving agencies 
in furthering activities for the welfare of young 
people; and furtherance of the interests of the 
teen-age and young adults with publishers. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in its type of activity and the stimulation 
of participation in appropriate type-of-library 
divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research for work with young adults for the 
total profession. 


The Young Adult Services Division became a 
division on January 1, 1957. It was called the 
Association of Young People’s Librarians from 
that date until June 25, 1957, when the new 
name was adopted. 

Officers-—President, JANE S. MCCLURE, Phila- 
delphia F.L.; vice president and president-elect, 
PAULINE WINNICK, Boston P.L.; secretary, GER- 


TRUDE LINNENBRUEGGE, Ohio Univ. L., Athens; 
treasurer, GEORGIA SEALOFF, In., West Seattle 
High School, Seattle; executive secretary, MIL- 
DRED L. BATCHELDER, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: JANE 
A. ELLSTROM (past president) ; MRS. OPAL EAGLE; 
RAY M. FRY; MRS. IRENE GULLETTE; ALICE LOUISE 
LEFEVRE; INGRID MILLER; GRACE P. SLOCUM. 

Publications—The division issues an official 
publication, Top of the News, jointly with the 
Children’s Library Association. Edited by SARA 
I. FENWICK, Univ. of Chicago Graduate Library 
School. Top of the News is published four times 
a year and is sent free to all members. It is not 
available by subscription. 


COMMITTEES 


Activities Committee—Responsible for plan- 
ning special projects in the field of the division 
and for exploring ways to carry them out. Chair- 
man, GRACE P. SLOCUM, Brooklyn P.L.; RAY M. 
FRY; MADELINE J. MARGO. 

Audio-Visual Committee—See Book Introduc- 
tions Subcommittee (YASD) of the ALA Audio- 
Visual Committee. 

Book Selection Committee—Responsible for 
selecting the books in the annual list of Inter- 
esting Adult Books for Young People and for 
other book selection projects undertaken by the 
division. Chairman, JANE MANTHORNE, Boston 
P.L.; MRS. AUDREY BIEL; MARILYN DAVIS; DORO- 
THA DAWSON; BARBARA DUREE; MARIAN TRAHAN. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, PAULINE WIN- 
NICK, Boston P.L.; FRANCES M. GRIM; ELEANOR 
KIDDER. 

Magazine Evaluation Committee—Responsible 
for evaluation of new magazines for use’ with 
young adults and for preparation of selected 
lists of magazines for this age group. Chairman, 
LUCILE HATCH, Univ. of Denver School of Librar- 
ianship. 

Membership Committee—See YASD Subcom- 
mittee of the ALA Membership Committee. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, GRACE P. 
SLOCUM, Brooklyn P.L.; MAE GRAHAM; DOROTHY 
LAWSON, 

San Francisco Conference Committee—Respon- 
sible for arrangements for YASD meetings for 
the 1958 ALA Conference. Chairman, MARIAN L. 
TRAHAN, Oakland P.L. 
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Originated by Globe-Wernicke 
Carried on by Valverde 
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STACOR —_ 
FLEIS LIBRARY 
i FURNITURE 


STACOR EQUIPMENT CO. e NEWARK, N.J. 


A reliable standard of quality installed in libraries throughout the world. 


This outstanding library equipment continues to serve libraries 
as it has for nearly 75 years! Inter-membering units to fit 
equipment already in use are always available. New functional 
card catalog units are constantly being added, 


cabinets To those who know this famous wood library equipment ... to those 


who are furnishing or re-furnishing their library . . . 


WE ARE READY TO SERVE YOU.” 
Write, wire, phone NOW for our NEW catalog. 
accessories 


STACOR EQUIPMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of Lifetime Quality School, Drafting & Library Equipment 
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For Joint Committees see page 877. For Divi- 
sion Joint Committees see page 878. 

See ALA Bylaws, Article IX. 

Members of standing committees are appointed 
for two-year terms; members of special com- 
mittees for one-year terms. The committee year 
ends August 31 for all committees except those 
made up of association officers (Appointments, 
Conference Program, Program Evaluation and 
Budget) for which the year ends with the ad- 
journment of the annual conference and change 
of officers. 


*COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 


To be responsible for the execution of the 
accreditation program of the American Library 
Association. 

Created by Council June 1956 to replace the 
former Board on Education for Librarianship in 
its accreditation aspects. 

MARGARET I. RUFSVOLD, Library Science Divi- 
sion, Indiana Univ., Bloomington (1958), chair- 
man; DAVID K. BERNINGHAUSEN (1959); MARY 
PEACOCK DOUGLAS (1959); RICHARD B. SEALOCK 
(1958); EUGENE H. WILSON (1958); ROBERT L. 
GITLER, Secretary. 


Subcommittee on Undergraduate 
Programs in Library Science 


To be appointed. 


ALA AD HOC COMMITTEE TO AMERICAN TEXTBOOK 
PUBLISHERS INSTITUTE 


To explore areas of relationship and ways in 
which reference book publishers and librarians 
can work together to further mutual interests 
and responsibilities. 

Created by the Executive Board June 1957; 
appointed for a two year period expiring August 
31, 1959. 

JOHN MACKENZIE CORY; FRANCES HENNE; 
ROGER H. MCDONOUGH; FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT; 
RALPH R. SHAW; the ALA President and Execu- 
tive Secretary serving ex-officio. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO ANKARA INSTITUTE 
OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


To serve in an advisory capacity to the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the University of Ankara and 
the Director of the Institute. 

Created by the ALA Executive Board, August 
4, 1954. 

FLORA B. LUDINGTON, Mount Holyoke College 


* An asterisk designates a standing committee, 


COMMITTEES 


L., South. Hadley, Mass., chairman; DOUGLAS 
BRYANT; JACK DALTON; ROBERT B. DOWNS. ALA 
Staff Liaison: DAVID H. CLIFT and the Comp- 
troller. 


COMMITTEE ON APPOINTMENTS 


Provided in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 1 (a) 
and 6. 

Created by Council June 1956 to replace the 
former Committee on Committee Appointments. 

EMERSON GREENAWAY, Philadelphia Free L., 
chairman; ELENORA C. ALEXANDER (AASL); 
LEWIS C. BRANSCOMB (ACRL); MRS. LURA ©. 
CURRIER (PLD); F. BERNICE FIELD (RTSD); 
S. JANICE KEE (SLAD); CLARA E. LUCIOLI 
(AHIL); EVERETT T. MooRE (RSD); ELIZABETH 
NESBITT (CLA); HANNIS s. SMITH (ASD); MRS. 
KATHLEEN B. STEBBINS (LED); KATHARINE M. 
stokes (LAD); PAULINE winnick (YASD). 
ALA Staff Liaison; DAVID H. CLIFT. 


*AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


To study and promote the use of all media 
and materials of an audio-visual nature as they 
are related to libraries. To cooperate with other 
agencies having similar functions. 

To consist of seven members. 

Created by Council June 1956 to replace the 
former Audio-Visual Board. l 

MRS. MURIEL C. JAVELIN, Boston P.L. (1959), 
chairman; VIRGINIA BEARD (1959); SHIRLEY 
ELLIS (1959); RUTH HEWITT HAMILTON (1958); 
VIOLET MYER (1958); C. WALTER STONE (1958) ; 
RAYNARD COE SWANK (1958). ALA Staff Liaison: 
MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON, assisted by PHYLLIS 
MAGGEROLI. 


ALA Booklist and Subscription Books 

Bulletin Film Review Subcommittee 

To recommend film listings and prepare re- 
views for the ALA Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin. 

VIRGINIA BEARD; KARLINE BROWN; IDA GOSH- 
KIN; MRS. GENE HUTCHINSON; BERTHA LANDERS; 
NORMAN MOORE; VIOLET MYER; EUCLID PELTIER. 


Academic Libraries Subcommittee (ACRL) 


JOHN HARVEY, Kansas State Teachers College 
L., Pittsburg, chairman; RICHARD E. CHAPIN; 
JANE A. CULLER; DON L. HUNTER; HARDING J. 
LEMAY. 


Book Introduction Subcommittee (YASD) 


To prepare tapes of sample book talks for 
possible production and sale and to explore 
used kinescopes of book introductions to young 
adults. MRS. AUDREY BIEL, Detroit P.L., chairman; 
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WILLIAM JOSEPH KIMBROUGH; 
MEYER. 


ELINOR YUNG- 


Motion Picture Preview Subcommittee 


To cooperate with other national organizations 
in the evaluation of commercial motion pictures 
—and to prepare the column “New Films from 
Books” for the Library Journal. 

MARILLA WAITE FREEMAN, 353 W. 57th St., 
New York, chairman; MRS. CHARLOTTE B. 
SPEICHER, 527 Riverside Dr., New York 27, co- 
chairman; HERBERT T. CAHOON; MARY HATCH; 
GERALD D. MCDONALD; ALICE G. OWEN; EARLE F. 
WALBRIDGE. 


Reading Aids for the Handicapped 

Subcommittee (AHIL ) 

DOROTHY E. NIEMAN, Veterans Administration 
Center, Los Angeles 25, chairman. 


TV Subcommittee 


To study and promote the use of television as 
it is related to libraries. 

MRS. ELIZABETH WRIGHT EVANS, Seattle P.L., 
chairman; ANNETTE CORBIERE; CHARLES B. GIL- 
BERT; RICHARD H. HART; ANDREW HORN; KEN- 
NETH KING; PETER LEMAY; IRVING LIEBERMAN. 


Joint AASL-ACRL-DAVI Subcommittee 


To study the professional relations required 
to insure the most effective contributions to 
classroom instruction. 

C. WALTER STONE, Univ. of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana, chairman. AASL: PAULINE 
O’MELIA; MR. STONE. ACRL: RICHARD CHAPIN; 
RALPH E. MccOY. DAVI: WANDA DANIEL; FORD 
LEMLER; ALTHA SULLIVAN; CHARLES SCHULLER. 


*COMMITTEE ON AWARDS 


To be responsible for recommendations on all 
policies relating to awards to be made or spon- 
sored by ALA. The committee shall review peri- 
odically the appropriateness of existing awards: 
shall recommend modification, elimination, or 
suspension of existing awards, and shall make 
recommendations with respect to all new awards 
proposed. The committee shall coordinate the 
work of juries appointed to select recipients of 
general ALA awards, arrange for the presenta- 
tion of these awards, and shall coordinate the 
awards programs of the various ALA divisions. 

Created by Council June 1956 to replace the 
former Awards Board. 

WYMAN W. PARKER, Wesleyan Univ. L., Middle- 
town, Conn. (1958), chairman; HELEN BECKER 
(1959) ; MARIE D. LOIZEAUX (1959): ROBERT E. 
SCUDDER (1958) ; FRANCES LANDER SPAIN (1958). 
ALA Staff Liaison: DAVID H. CLIFT. 
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Dewey Award Jury 


An engraved medal and a citation to be pre- 
sented annually to an individual or a group for 
recent creative professional achievement of a 
high order, particularly in those fields in which 
Melvil Dewey was actively interested, notably li- 
brary management, library training, cataloging 
and classification and the tools and techniques 
of librarianship. To consist of a chairman and 
four members, with changing membership each 
year. To select a recipient annually from nomi- 
nations submitted and prepare a suitable citation. 

Created by Executive Board and confirmed by 
Council June 1957 to assume the responsibilities 
for administering this Award, established in 
1952, formerly carried by the Awards Com- 
mittee. 

MARGARET BROWN, Philadelphia Free L., chair- 
man; PAGE ACKERMAN; SIGRID EDGE; FRED 
GRAVES; JOHN HALL jAcoss. ALA Staff Liaison: 
MRS. ORCENA MAHONEY and HAZEL B. TIMMER- 
MAN. 


E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award Jury 


The E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award, an award 
of $1000 to be made annually by the ALA. for 
advanced study in the field of library work for 
children and young people, was donated to the 
ALA by the E. P. Dutton Company in June 1952 
as part of the centennial celebration of the 
E. P. Dutton Company. It was accepted by the 
ALA Council in June 1952. 

The committee has the following functions: 

To prepare, and revise as needed, the specifica- 
tions for the award; to publicize it through ap- 
propriate channels; to set up the procedure for 
inviting and evaluating candidates; to carry 
through the selection procedure; to notify the 
ALA executive secretary of the winner for off- 
cial announcement from ALA Headquarters. 

The committee, consisting of five members, in- 
cludes one member chosen to represent each 
of the following divisions: AASL, CLA, LED 
and YASD. 

ELIZABETH HODGES, Supervisor of Library Serv- 
ice, Baltimore County Board of Education, Tow- 
son, Md., chairman; WILMA BENNETT; RAY FRY; 
SIDDIE JOE JOHNSON; HARRIET LONG. ALA Staff 
Liaison: ELEANOR AHLERS, MILDRED L. BATCH- 
ELDER, and ROBERT L. GITLER. 


Grolier Society, Inc., Award Jury 

Award established in 1953, to be made to the 
librarian in a community or in a school which 
had made an unusual contribution to the stimula- 
tion and’ guidance of reading by children and 
young pople, consisting of an appropriate scroll 
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or plaque plus $500. The Executive Board in 
accepting the award recommended that the award 
be given for outstanding work with children and 
young people through high school age, and that 
the award be given for continued service or in 
recognition of one particular contribution of 
lasting value. The committee to consist of repre- 
sentatives from each of the divisions concerned, 
AASL, CLA, YASD and one member represent- 
ing the ALA Awards Committee to serve as 
chairman. 

ELIZABETH NESBITT, Library School, Carnegie 

Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, chairman; 
' ANNIE JACKSON; ISABELLA JINNETTE; MRS. 
FRANCES CLARK SAYERS; GRACE sLocum. ALA 
Staff Liaison: ELEANOR AHLERS and MILDRED L. 
BATCHELDER. 


Joseph W. Lippincott Award Jury 


An award of $500, an engraved medal, and a 
special certificate (citation) to be made an- 
nually by the ALA for distinguished service to 
include outstanding participation in the activi- 
ties of professional library associations, notable 
published professional writing, or other signifi- 
cant activity on behalf of the profession and its 
aims. To consist of a chairman and four members, 
with changing membership each year. To select 
a recipient annually from nominations submitted 
and prepare a suitable citation. 

Created by Executive Board and confirmed by 
Council June 1957 to assume the responsibilities 
for administering this Award, established in 
1938, formerly carried by the Awards Com- 
mittee. 

MARION GILROY, Regional Libraries Division, 
Provincial L., Regina, Sask., Can., chairman; 
HAROLD HAMILL; CARL HINTZ; EVALENE JACKSON; 
ROBERT D. LEIGH. ALA Staff Liaison: DAVID H. 
CLIFT. 


AD HOC COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY SERVICES 
TO THE BLIND 


To serve as a channel through which library 
interests in services to the blind may be ex- 
pressed. Committee on Organization to study and 
reach definitive solution. 

Created by the Executive Board June 1957. 

CHARLES GALLOzzI, Philadelphia Free L., chair- 
man; MRS. FLORENCE GRANNIS; MILDRED L. 
METHVEN; REGINA SLUDOCK; JACK SPEAR. 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


To plan programs for the general sessions of 
the annual conferences; to insure, insofar as 
practicable, that the content of all program 
Meetings of divisions, sections, round tables, and 


committees, together with the general sessions, 
present an integrated conference program with 
a minimum of duplication. 

To consist of the president, the first vice presi- 
dent, the presidents of the divisions, the execu- 
tive secretary of the Association, together with 
such other members as the committee may wish 
to add. 

Created ‘by Council June 1956. 

LUCILE M. mMorscH, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C., chairman; MARY BARTON 
(RSD); KENNETH BROUGH (Chairman, San 
Francisco Local Committee); EDWIN CASTAGNA 
(Councilor, California Library Assn.) ; DAVID H. 
CLIFT; EDWIN B. COLBURN (RSTD); JOHN MAC- 
KENZIE CORY, chairman, International Relations 
Committee; GEORGE FARRIER (President, Cali- 
fornia Library Assn.); MARY GAVER (AASL); 
IDA GOSHKIN (ASD); EMERSON GREENAWAY; 
JANE S. MCCLURE (YASD); MRS. FLORRINELL F. 
MORTON (LED); Lours m. Nourse (LAD); 
MARGARET O'TOOLE (AHIL); ARTHUR H. PARSONS 
(PLD); MRS. CHARLEMAE ROLLINS (CLA); 
EILEEN THORNTON (ACRL); MRS. CARMA R. 
ZIMMERMAN (SLAD). ALA Staff Liaison: CORA 
M. BEATTY. 


*CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS COMMITTEE 


To consider amendments to the ALA Con- 
stitution and Bylaws and to make recommenda- 
tions to the Association in accordance with the 
provisions of Articles XJ and XII of the Con- 
stitution. 

BENJAMIN A. CUSTER, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. (1958), chairman; RALPH T. 
ESTERQUEST (1958); KATHARINE M. HOLDEN 
(1959); DONALD THOMPSON (1958); STANLEY 
west (1958). ALA Staff Liaison: CORA M. BEATTY 
and DAVID H. CLIFT. 


COUNCIL CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


To consider problems of Council membership 
as they arise in connection with representatives 
in attendance at meetings of the Council; to re- 
port to Council in cases where the recommenda- 
tion of the committee is disputed. 

Created by Council December 1941. 

ALICE D. BALL, U. S. Book Exchange, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C., chairman; 
WALLACE VAN JACKSON; REBA MCKINSTER; 
MARTHA SHEPARD. ALA Staff Liaison: CORA M. 
BEATTY. 


*EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article VIII, Sec. 1. 
To advise the Executive Board on material’ 
for publication. 
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MARION E. HAWES, Enoch Pratt Free L., Balti- 
more 1 (1959), chairman; DOROTHY W. CURTISS 
(1959); ROSEMARY E. LIVSEY (1958); MARY 
HELEN MAHAR (1959); THURSTON TAYLOR 
(1958) ; ELIZABETH HOMER MORTON (correspond- 
ing member as Executive Secretary, Canadian 
Library Association). ALA Staff Liaison: mrs. 
PAULINE J. LOVE, assisted by MRS. FLORENCE 
LEECH SIMMONS. 


ELECTION COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaws Article III, Sec. 4{a), 
(b) and Sec. 5. 

WILLIAM BUDINGTON, John Crerar L., Chicago, 
chairman; BLANCHE JANECEK; JANE POPE. ALA 
Staff Liaison: CORA M. BEATTY. 


*INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM COMMITTEE 


To recommend such steps as may be necessary 
to safeguard the rights of library users in ac- 
cordance with the Bill of Rights of the United 
States and the Library Bill of Rights as adopted 
by the Council. 

Created by Council May 1940. 

ROBERT B. DOWNS, Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana 
(1958), chairman; JOHN D. HENDERSON (1959) ; 
REV. JAMES J. KORTENDICK (1959); DAN LACY 
(1958); FLORA B. LUDINGTON (1958); JANET Z. 
MCKINLEY (1959); LOWELL A. MARTIN (1958) ; 
RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS (1958); LOUIS SHORES 
(1959) ; HELEN T. STEINBARGER (1959) ; LESLIE W. 
DUNLAP (1959). ALA Staff Liaison: DAVID H. 
CLIFT, assisted by MILDRED L, BATCHELDER. 


*INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


To promote the exchange of librarians between 
this and other countries; to encourage and facili- 
tate the use of library and bibliographic tech- 
niques and knowledge throughout the world; to 
assist in the exchange of professional informa- 
tion, ideas and literature between this and other 
countries; to coordinate the activities of other 
units of the association within this field. 

Created by Council June 1956 to replace the 
former International Relations Board. 

JOHN MACKENZIE CORY, Donnell L. Center, 
New York P.L., 20 W. 53rd St, New York 
(1959), chairman; DOUGLAS W. BRYANT (1958) ; 
VERNER W. CLAPP (1958) ; WILLIAM s. DIX (1958) ; 
THEODORE WALLER (1958); MRS. CARMA R. ZIM- 
MERMAN (1959). ALA Staff Liaison: JACK DAL- 
TON and DAVID H. CLIFT. 


Children’s Services Subcommittee (CLA) 

VIRGINIA HAVILAND, Boston P.L., chairman; 
MARION HORTON; JOHN MACKENZIE CORY; 
GEORGIANA MAAR; MARGUERITE BAGSHAW; VIR- 
GINIA STRICKLAND. 
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*MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


To establish general policies and procedures 
for the solicitation of new ALA members and 
be responsible for the implementation thereof, 
including the coordination of similar activities 
of all units of the Association; and to make 
recommendations concerning membership dues. 

Created by Council June 1956, to replace the 
former Membership Committee. 

W. P. KELLAM, Univ. of Georgia L., Athens, 
general chairman (1959). 

GRACE T. STEVENSON, staff liaison. 


Regional Chairmen 


l. MRS. RUTH HALE GERSHEVSKY, 9400 South- 
east 33rd St., Mercer Island, Wash. (1958) 
—-Wash., Ore., Ida., Utah, Mont., Wyo. 

2. MARGARET M. KLAUSNER, Stockton, Calif., 
P.L. (1958)—Calif., Ariz., Nev. 

3. JAMES D. MEEKS, Dallas P.L. (1958)—-N.M., 
Tex., Okla., Ark., La. 

4, MISS ROY LAND, Alderman L., Univ. of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville (1959)—Va., N.C., 
S.C., Ga., Fla., Ala., Miss., Tenn., Ky. 

5. H. DEAN STALLINGS, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College L., Fargo (1958)—Minn., 
Ia., Mo., N.D., S.D., Neb., Kan., Colo. 

6. MRS. FRANCES BRIGGS JENKINS, Library 
School, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana (1959) 
-—~Wis., II., Ind. 

7. JOHN H. REBENACK, Akron P.L. (1959)— 
Mich., Ohio, W.Va. 

8. ANITA E. WELGE, U. S. Patent Office, Scien- 
tific L., Washington, D.C. (1958})—Pa., 
Md., Del., D.C., N.J. 

9, JEAN L. CONNOR, Library Extension Division, 
State L., Albany 1, N.Y. (1959)—New 
York State. 

10. FRANCIS P. ALLEN, Univ. of Rhode Island L., 
Kingston (1958)—Me., Vt, N.H., R.I., 
Conn., Mass. 

11. VIRGINIA E. MURRAY, McGill Univ. Library 
School, Montreal, P.Q., Can. (1959)— 
Canada. 

12, MRS. ELEANOR H. DAVIS, L. of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu, T.H. (1959)—Hawaii. 


State, Provincial and Local Chairmen 


Alabama-~MRS. MARGARET H. HUGHES (1958). 

Arizona—To be appointed. 

Arkansas-~MRS. FRANCES NEAL (1959). 

California—Golden Empire District: To be appointed. 
Golden Gate District: ELINOR M. ALEXANDER (1958). 
Southern District: WILLIAM S. GELLER (1958). 
Mt. Shasta District: ESTHER L. MARDON (1958). 
Redwood District: PATRICIA A. ANDERSON (1959). 
Yosemite District: JAMES B. MAHER (1958). 
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Colorado—To be appointed. 


Connecticut—To be appointed. 

Delaware—To be appointed. 

District of Columbia—sHILEY BYSTROM (1958). 

Florida—To be appointed. 

Georgia—MRS. RUTH T. MARSHALL (1959) 

Idaho—eELI M. OBOLER (1958). 

Illinois—Siate: To be appointed. Chicago: To be 
appointed. Champaign-Urbana: JOYCE WERNER 
(1958). 

Indiana—State: MaRY Jo woops (1958). Northern 
District: To be appointed. Central District: To be 
appointed. Southern District: To be appointed. 

Towa—To be appointed. 

Kansas—FORD A. ROCKWELL (1958). 

Kentucky—mrs. EDNA MILLER (1959). 

Louisiana—ELIZABETH TARVER (1959). 

Maine—MILDRED PERKINS (1959). 

Maryland—State: MRS. MARY A. DULANY (1959). 
Baltimore: EVE pavis (1959). 

Massachusetts—State: epITH snow (1959). Boston: 
MILDRED O'CONNOR (1959). Cambridge: GORDON GAS- 
KILL (1959), 

Michigan—State: KATHARINE M. STOKES (1958). De- 
troit? ROBERT W. ARMSTRONG (1959). Upper Penin- 
sula: TAISTO J. NIEMI (1958). 

Minnesota—State: MAURINE HOFFMANN (1958). Min- 
neapolis: ROBERT H. SIMONDS (1958). St. Paul: To 
be appointed, 

Mississippi—To be appointed. 

Missouri—State: VIRGINIA MADDOX (1958). St. Louis: 
To be appointed. 

Montana—To be appointed. 

Nebraska—cHARLES E. DALRYMPLE, JR. (1958). 

Nevada—JOSEPH F. SHUBERT (1958). 

New Hampshire-—MRS. HARRIET A. ADAMS (1958). 

New Jersey—State: MRS. HARRIET F. BURDICK (1958). 
Newark: BERNICE G. REYNOLDS (1959). 

New Mexico—JAMES P. DYKE (1958). 

New York—Manhattan and Bronx: BARBARA SWEET- 
GALL (1958). Utica: MRS. LOIS M. LAVALLE (1958). 
Others to be appointed. 

North Carolina—cora PAUL BOMAR (1959). 

North Dakota—-JOHN R. ASHTON (1958). 

Ohio—State: A. CHAPMAN PARSONS (1959). Cincin- 
nati: PAULINE E. CLEMEN (1959). Cleveland: ELIZA- 
BETH PRESCOTT (1958). 

Oklahoma—MaRIAM N. CRADDOCK (1958). 

Oregon—State: CAROL U. TRIMBLE (1958). Portland: 
KATHERINE E. ANDERSON (1958). 

Pennsylvania—State: ELEANOR ROWE (1958). Phila- 
delphia: ANNA F. FARRON (1959). Pittsburgh: To 
be appointed. 

Rhode Island—susaAN DEMERY (1959). 

South Carolina—JoHN cGoopMAN (1959). 

South Dakota—LORAINE VILAS (1959). 

Tennessee—To be appointed. 

Texas-—MRS, CHARLOTTE M. BRAND (1958). 

Utah—mrs. HELEN P. GIBSON (1959). 

Vermont—MRS, MARGARET W. FAYER (1959). 

Virginia—JULIA F. ROBINSON (1959). 

Washington—State: To be appointed. Seattle: PETER 
GELLATLY (1959). 


West Virginia—u. w. APEL (1959). 
Wisconsin—To be appointed. . 
Wyoming—MRS. EDITH S. HEGWER (1959). 


Canada 


Alberta—To be appointed. 

British Columbia—BASIL STUART-STUBBS (1958). 

Manitoba and Saskatchewan—KATHERINE MCKINNON 
(1958). 

New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
and Newfoundland—To be appointed. 

Ontario—-HELEN E, STUBBS (1958). 

Quebec—EFFIE C. ASTBURY (1958). 


Territory of Hawaii 
Hawati-—-MARGARET €. GRAY (1959). 
Kauai—-MRS. MARY M. SPILLNER (1959). 


Maui--HELEN C. PORTWOOD (1959). 
Oahu-——-MRS. HELEN BEVENS (1958). 


Subcommittee chairmen 


AASL—MILDRED L. NICKEL, Dir. of School Li- 
braries, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Springfield, III. 

AHIL—mary ELIZABETH UPTON, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Little Rock, Ark. 

CLA—JEAN A. MERRILL, Kansas City, Mo., P.L. 

RSD-—JEAN C. BARTON, Enoch Pratt Free L. 
Baltimore. 

RTSD—To be appointed. 

YASD—mrs. OPAL EAGLE, St. Louis P.L. 


ALA COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


To help plan National Library Week, en- 
courage the participation of libraries and li- 
brarians in state and local observances of the 
Week, and serve as information centers for li- 
braries and librarians in matters relating to the 
Week. 

To consist of chairmen from each state and 
Provincial Library Association and their ap- 
pointees. 

LUCILE M. MORSCH, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., National Chairman. For list of 
state chairmen see “Ideas, Materials, Areas of 
Action for National Library Week,” ALA Bulle- 
tin, November 1957. ALA Staff Liaison: LEN 
ARNOLD. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

Provided for in Bylaw Article III, Sec. 1, 2 
and 3. 

MRS. ELIZABETH L. WRIGHT, Boston P.L., chair- 
man; PAUL HOWARD; ALICE LOUISE LEFEVRE; 
DOROTHY SINCLAIR; SIDNEY B. SMITH. ALA Staff 
Liaison: CORA M. BEATTY. 


COUNCIL NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Provided for in ALA Bylaw Article III, Sec. 6. 
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ARCHIE MCNEAL, Univ. of Miami L., Coral 
Gables, Fla., chairman; CHARLES M. MOHRHARDT; 
MRS. ELSA S. THOMPSON. ALA Staff Liaison: 
CORA M. BEATTY. 


COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION 


To recommend to Council the establishment 
or discontinuance of divisions, round tables, and 
committees, as the needs of the Association may 
require. Such committee shall define the func- 
tions of each division, round table, and com- 
mittee, subject to the approval of the Council. 
The Council, upon the recommendation of the 
Committee on Organization, may establish other 
standing committees to consider matters of the 
Association that require continuity of attention 
by the members. The Committee on Organization 
shall recommend the name and size of each such 
committee. (See ALA Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 
2(a) and (b) and Sections 4 and 5.) 

Created by Council June 1956 to replace the 
former Committee on Boards and Committees. 

ROBERT W. SEVERANCE, Air Univ. L., Maxwell 
Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala. (1958), chair- 
man; FLORENCE S, CRAIG (1959); JOHN EAST- 
Lick (1959); MRS. LOLETA FYAN (1959); MAR- 
GARET HANNIGAN (1959); LOWELL A. MARTIN 
(1959); LUCILE M. MORSCH (1958); JEAN Cc. 
ROOS (1959) ; RUTH SCHONEMAN (1959) ; LOUIS $. 
SHORES (1959); HAROLD w. TUCKER (1958); 
ELIZABETH O. WILLIAMS (1959); MARIAN YOUNG 
(1959). ALA Staff Liaison: MRS. GRACE T. 
STEVENSON. 


*PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BUDGET COMMITTEE 


To be comprised of the immediate past presi- 
dents of the divisions, the president-elect of the 
Association, and the immediate past president of 
the Association who shall serve as chairman, to 
evaluate the programs of the Association and to 
advise the Executive Board in the preparation 
of the annual budgets. (See Bylaw Article IX, 
Sec. 1(b).) 

Created by Council June 1956. 

RALPH R. SHAW, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J., 
chairman; MRS. LILLIAN BATCHELOR (AASL); 
ROBERTA BOWLER (LAD); JOHN T. EASTLICK 
(PLD); JANE A. ELLSTROM (YASD); wit- 
LIAM A. FITZGERALD (LED); EMERSON GREEN- 
AWAY (ALA); MARGARET HANNIGAN (AHIL); 
RALPH HUDSON (SLAD); MRS. MURIEL JAVELIN 
(ASD); ROBERT w. orR (ACRL); RICHARD B. 
SEALOCK (ALA); Louis s. sores (RSD); 
EDWIN E. WILLIAMS (RTSD); MARIAN C. YOUNG 
(CLA). ALA Staff Liaison: DAVID H. CLIFT and 
the Comptroller. 
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Subcommittee on Frequency of Directory 


ROBERT W. ORR, lowa State College L., Ames. 
chairman; JANE A. ELLSTROM; RALPH HUDSON. 


Periodical Publications Subcommittee 


Chairman to be appointed; MARGARET HANNI- 
GAN; EDWIN E, WILLIAMS. 


Public Relations Office Subcommittee 


Chairman to be appointed; JOHN T. EASTLICK; 
MRS. MURIEL JAVELIN. 


*COMMITTEE ON ALA PUBLISHING 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 1(c). 

Created by Council June 1956. 

DONALD CONEY, Univ. of California L., Berkeley 
4 (1959); chairman; LESTER ASHEIM (1958); 
JOHN T. EASTLICK (1959); FLORA B. LUDINGTON 
(1958); ROBERT VOSPER (1958). ALA Staff 
Liaison: DAVID H. CLIFT and MRS. PAULINE J. LOVE. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Originally provided for in the Bylaws of the 
Association. 

To prepare and report to the Association at 
its annual conference suitable resolutions. All 
resolutions presented to the Association shall 
be automatically referred to the Council except 
resolutions of thanks. 

Appointed for duration of conference only. 

ALPHEUS L. WALTER, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C., chairman; FRANK LUNDY; 
ELEANOR STEPHENS. ALA Staff Liaison: CORA M. 
BEATTY. 


*SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS COMMITTEE 


To accumulate information about books sold 
on the subscription basis and about comparable 
publications; to prepare reviews and editorial 
comments about such books for The Booklist 
and Subscription Books Bulletin; to receive re- 
ports of questionable sales practices affecting 
such books and to transmit substantiated facts to 
such agencies as Better Business Bureaus and the 
Federal Trade Commission; to publish the find- 
ings of these agencies in The Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin when authorized for 
release; and to act throughout only as an evaluat- 
ing agency, not as an advisory group. 

Created by Executive Board 1926. Member- 
ship to include one member of the Editorial 
Committee. 

FOSTER PALMER, Harvard College L., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (1958), chairman; RUTH BALDWIN 
(1959); L. DOROTHY BEVIS (1958); ROGER F. 
BRISTOL (1958); ESTELLE BRODMAN (1959); wIL- 
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LIAM BUDINGTON (1959); MRS. FRANCES N. 
CHENEY (1958); RUTH DOXSEE (1959); MARTHA 
L. ELLISON (1959); ETHEL M. FAIR (1959); NOR- 
MAN FINKLER (1958); RUTH HADLOW (1959); 
EDWARD M. HEILIGER (1958); WINIFRED LADLEY 
(1958) ; ADELAIDE LOCKHART (1958).; FLORA M. 
MACLEOD (1958); IDA R. MILES (1958); MAR- 
GARET E. NICHOLSEN (1958); HELEN F. NORTHUP 
(1959); CARROL H. QUENZEL (1959); THELMA 
REID (1958); WILLIAM SHANK (1958); RICH- 
ARD N. SHOEMAKER (1958); FRANCES A. SULLIVAN 
(1959) ; CAROL THOMAS (1958); MURIEL L. TOP- 
PAN (1959); DOROTHY S. TRUESDALE (1958); 
FLORENCE VAN HOESEN (1959) ; ELSA VON HOHEN- 
HOFF (1959) ; MILDRED M. VANNORSDALL (1959) ; 


OLIVIA R. WAY (1959); ELIZABETH C. WESCOTT 
(1959); ELIZABETH A. WINDSOR (1959). ALA 
Staff Liaison: MRS. PAULINE J. LOVE. 


ALA ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO U. S. COMMITTEE 
FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


To assess the usefulness of the Bulletin, 
Librarians and the UN, and the celebration of 
UN Day in the fall of 1957 in order to be of 
assistance in the preparation of the Bulletin or 
whatever might take its place in the future. 

Appointed October 1957 by the President. 

JOHN CHENEY, District of Columbia P.L., 
Washington 1, D.C., chairman; LEE ASH; JEAN P. 
BLACK; MARGARET COMMISKEY; MARIE V. HURLEY. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


Bylaw Article IX, Section 5(a): The Council, 
on the recommendation of the Committee on 
Organization, may establish joint committees, 
either standing or special, with other organiza- 
tions when the functions of the proposed commit- 
tee cannot be appropriately delegated to a single 
division or ALA Committee. 

The following are joint committees of the 
ALA with other organizations. They have been 
created as a means of cooperating with organiza- 
tions having mutual interests or problems. 

Appointments by ALA to these committees are 
made as recommended by the former Committee 
on Boards and Committees in its report of Octo- 
ber 1944: “That in the selection of persons to 
serve on joint committees, the president, the 
president-elect, and the Executive Board have 
the authority now possessed in connection with 
making other committee appointments.” 


AMERICAN BOOK PUBLISHERS COUNCIL-ALA 
COMMITTEE ON READING DEVELOPMENT 


To plan and provide policy guidance for joint 
activities of librarians and publishers to increase 
reading, to improve the status of books and li- 
braries, and to provide for wider distribution 
and availability of books. 

Created by Council June 1957 to replace the 
former ALA Committee on Relations with Pub- 
lishers. 

ALA—LUCILE M. MorRSCH, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C., chairman ALA group; ED- 
WARD G. FREEHAFER; EMERSON GREENAWAY; MIL- 
TON E. LORD; HARRY N. PETERSON; FRANCIS R. 
ST. JOHN; RALPH R. SHAW; FREDERICK H. WAC- 
MAN. 

ABPC Committee on Reading Development— 
HIRAM HAYDN, Random House, chairman; JOSEPH 


+ Sal * s4 a 
* An asterisk designates a standing committee. 


BARNES, Simon and Schuster; sIMON MICHAEL 
BESSIE, Harper and Brothers; OSCAR DYSTEL, 
Bantam Books; JOHN MccaALLUM, Harcourt, 
Brace and Co.; KEN MCCORMICK, Doubleday and 
Co.; FREDERIC G. MELCHER; RALPH R. SHAW; 
THEODORE WALLER. 

ALA Staff Liaison—DAVID H. CLIFT. 


*CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AND ALA 


To consider relationships between the Ca- 
nadian Library Association and the ALA, and 
to promote activities of mutual benefit. 

The chairman to be appointed by the ALA 
in even numbered years and by the CLA in odd 
numbered years; to include the presidents elect 
as members and the presidents and immediate 
past presidents as ex-officio members. 

Created by Executive Board June 1945 and 
continued by Council June 1948. 

LACHLAN FARQUHAR MACRAE, Defense Scien- 
tific Research Service, Department of National 
Defense, Defense Research Board, Ottawa, Ont., 
chairman. 

ALA—WILLIAM H. CARLSON (1958); LEON 
CARNOVSKY (1958); EMERSON GREENAWAY; AN- 
DREW H. HORN (1959); MRS. MERLIN MOORE 
(1958); LUCILE M. morscH (ex-officio) ; RALPH 
R. SHAW (ex-officio). 

CLA—The chairman; ROBERT H. BLACKBURN, 
Provincial L., Regina, Sask. (ex-officio) ; MARY E. 
DONALDSON (ex-officio); MARION GILROY; NEAL 
HARLOW; ALBERTA LETTS (ex-officio); MARTHA 
SHEPARD. 

ALA Staff Liaison—pAvip H. CLIFT and CORA 
M. BEATTY. 


*NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AND ALA 


(Norte: This committee is under consideration 
to determine whether it ought to be replaced by 
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two or more new joint committees between indi- 
vidual divisions of the ALA and the NEA or its 
subdivisions.) 

To explore problems of mutual interest and 
relationships in the fields of library service and 
education and to make recommendations to ap- 
propriate committees in the two associations. 

Authorized by Executive Board 1929; ap- 
pointed 1931. Members appointed for five-year 
terms. 

CAROLYN I. WHITENACK, Purdue Univ. L., 
Lafayette, Ind. (1960) chairman. 

ALA—The chairman; HAZEL WEBSTER BYRNES 


spears fos: 

(1958); RUTH GAGLIARDO (1958); MARY °. 
GAVER (1961); ARTHUR PARSONS (1959). 

NEA—JESSIE CUNNINGHAM, 19 Walnut Ave., 
Wheeling, W.Va. (1959); MYRTLE GUSTAFSON, 
5680 Oak Grove Ave., Oakland, Calif. (1961) 
chairman 1958-59; MRS. RUTH B. MAYERS, 302 
Grove St, Somerville, N.J. (1960); craic 
PHILLIPS, Superintendent of Schools, Winston- 
Salem, N.C. (1962); SARAH TOBOLOWSKY, 2406 
South Blvd., Dallas 2, Tex. (1958). 

ALA Headquarters consultant: MILDRED L. 
BATCHELDER. NEA Headquarters consultant: 
ROBERT A. LUKE. 


DIVISION JOINT COMMITTEES 


Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 5(b): “Joint com- 
mittees of the divisions or round tables with 
organizations outside the Association may be es- 
tablished only with the approval of the Council 
and upon the recommendation of the Committee 
on Organization.” 

The following are joint committees of ALA 
divisions and national organizations outside ALA. 
They have been set up to facilitate cooperation 
on or solution of problems of mutual concern. 


American Federation of Labor—-Committee of 
Industrial Organizations—-American Library As- 
sociation Joint Committee on Library Service to 
Children’s Library Association. 

To discover ways of encouraging and assisting 
public libraries to develop specialized library 
services which will be useful to labor groups. 

MRS. DOROTHY KUHN OKO, New York P.L., 
Labor Education Service, 20 W. 53d St., New 
York 19, chairman (1958); MRS, MARY BACKER, 
Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore, Md., secretary 
(1958). 

ALA—The secretary; PAUL BARTOLINI, Milwau- 
kee P.L. (1958) ; MRS. HELGA EASON, Miami, Fla., 
P.L. (1958) ; EDITH ESTABROOKS, Bureau of Pub- 
lic and School Library Service, Trenton, N.J. 
(1958); MRS. SHIRLEY F. HARPER, Industrial 
Relations Center L., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 
37 (1958) ; MRS. THELMA JACKMAN, Los Angeles 
P.L. (1958) ; JoSEPH KLIMBERGER, Brooklyn P.L. 
(1959); JOSEPH MIRE, executive dir., National 
Institute of Labor Education, Madison, Wis.; 
ORLIE PELL, American Labor Education Service, 
1776 Broadway, New York 19; IRENE PETERSON, 
Chicago P.L. (1959); EVERETT SANDERS, Kansas 
City, Mo., P.L. (1958); NELL scott, Denver 
P.L. (1958). 

AFL-CIO—JouN E. coscrovE, AFL-CIO Dept. 
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of Education, 815 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.; THOMAS E. COSGROVE, Textile Workers 
Union of America, 99 University PI., New York 
3; RICHARD KENDzIORSKI, Michigan Industrial 
Union Council, 716 Lothrop Ave., Detroit 2; 
CARL J. MEGEL, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACH- 
ERS, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
Publication—-Newsletter (quarterly) free on 
request, Editor: MRS. SHIRLEY F. HARPER. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
Children’s Library Association. 


Authorized by Council, June 1957. 

To prepare an annotated list of children’s 
books for home libraries for possible joint pub- 
lication by ALA and NCPT. 

MRS. RUTH GAGLIARDO, 1108 Ohio St., Law- 
rence, Kan., chairman (NCPT); mrs. ELIZABETH 
MARGULIS (NCPT); mary FERRE (NCPT); vir- 
GINIA MCJENKIN (CLA); CHARLEMAE ROLLINS 
(CLA); MILDRED L. BATCHELDER (CLA). l 


Publishers Liaison Committee 


Created in 1952. To explore mutual prob- 
lems and fields of common interest in children’s 
book production and distribution and to promote 
and evaluate traveling exhibits of children’s 
books sent by publishers to state library exten- 
sion agencies. 

MRS. MARY SILVA COSGRAVE, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 432 Fourth Ave., N.Y. (Children’s Book 
Council), chairman; LUCY TOMPKINS, Children’s 
Book Council, 50 W. 53rd St., New York 19, 
secretary; MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER (CLA) 1960; 
LILLIAN MORRISON (YASD), 1958; GRACE SHAKIN 
(AASL), 1958; ETHNA SHEEHAN (CLA), 1959; 
WILLIAM R. scoTr (CBC), 1958; two to be ap- 
pointed. j 
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| The 
H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 


offers 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


| and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
oe IN ALL BINDINGS 
| 


QTU]S COLLEGE BOOK co. Catalogs on Request 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO © Dept. [EW 29 WORTHINGTON STREET 


SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 





Offer Your Readers a Unique Service— 


a Directory of Opportunities for Summer 
Employment 


The 1958 (seventh) edition of the Summer Employment Directory 
contains the names and addresses of over 900 employers who need. 
extra help during the summer months. These employers invite teach- 
ers, students, and others who wish to work during the summer 
months to make application. Thousands of specific jobs, in locations 
from coast to coast, are listed in the Summer Employment Directory. 

Positions are available in resort hotels, ranches, camps, businesses, 
industries, transportation companies, restaurants, state and national 
parks, motels, and various other types of organizations. Instructions 
on how to apply are also given. About 44 pages—6 X 9. 

Order now, for delivery on February 15, the all new 1958 Summer 
Employment Directory. Price: $3.00. 


NATIONAL DIRECTORY SERVICE 


Box 65, Winton Place Station Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
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50 East Huron Street 







The Harmonious Heedlessness of Little Boy 
‘Blue. G. W. Carryl. Hu-MPB:443, Li- 
PE:296, Un-¥YT:268 

I Took My Dolly for a Walk. Hu-GF:7 

Little Polly Flinders. Se-OTP:4, St-HBVY: 
9; Un-RS:95 

Mr. Nobody. Br-GWP:47, Ha-RR:193, Se- 
OTP:154, St-HBVY:127, We-GBP:21 

Pussy~Cat Mew. Gr-CBP:5 

The Story of Johnny Head-in-air, H. Hoff- 
man, Ar-TP1:252, Ar-TP2:118 

Three Little Kittens, Br-UTS:152, Hu-GF: 
45, Se-OTP:30, Un-RS:235 

To a Wealthy Man... W. B. Yeats. Ye-CP: 
105 

ARGOES: see also FREIGHTERS 

Big Steamers. R. Kipling. Ad-IP:192 

Cargoes. J. Masefield. Ad-IP:;193, Ar-TP1: 
149, Ar-TP2:76, Ca-MC:327, Dr-TCP:113, 
Ea~AEP:7, Go-VOD:93, Ma-BMEP:2685, 
Ma-P:281, Ma-~-SWB:124, Mo-NP:344, Ox- 
OBEV:1111, Th-SP:93,- Un-MBP:225, Un- 
YT:149, Wi- LTMP:199. 

Freight Boats. J. S, Tippett, Br-BR:135, 
Ge-VYV:103, Hu-GF:244, Hu-MPB;177, 
Mc-FC:49 

I Saw a Ship a~Sailing. Ar-TP1:225, Ar-TP2:; 
108, Gr-CBP:7, Hu-CCP:33, Hu-GF;244, 
Hu-MPB:175, Lo-PR:60, Mc-FC:49, Ma- 
P:290, Na-MSB;:38, Se-OTP:16, St-HBVY: 
13, Un-RS:299 

A Ship Sails Up to Bideford. H. Asquith. 
Br-BR:132 

ARIBBEAN SEA 

Spanish Waters. J. Masefield. Ca-MC:7, 
Da-PC:8, Li-PE:175, Ma-P:285, Mc-PMA: 
318 
CARLYLE, THOMAS 
Carlyle and Emerson. M. Schuyler. Mc- 
PMA:247 
A Fable for Critics, Emerson. J. R. Lowell. 
Ox-OBAV:250, Un- ANEP: 460 
On the Death of Thomas Carlyle and George 
Elict. A. Swinburne. Ma-BMEP:2358 
ARNIVALS: see FAIRS 
CAROLS: see CHRISTMAS - SONGS 
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for Children and Young People 


Violet Sell, Dorothy B. Frizzell Smith 
Ardis Sarf O’Hoyt, Mildred Bakke 


November : 560 pages : cloth : $9.00 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Chicago 11, 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Ider. W. Wattles. Be-PY:459, Ma- 
713, St-HBMV:1053 

. W. Stidger. Cl-CIP:49 

ons in Pine. R. Coffin. Co-PA:144 
A. Lowell. Do-SCBV:121, Se-OTP:7 
a House. D. Aldis. Al~AT:118 

S: see also HUMOR ~ CARRIAGES 
e. E. Farjeon. Fa-C:30> 

age from Sweden. M. Moore. Mo-CP 
Wi-LTAP:466, Wi- LTMP:246 

ric Car Moyed On helle 


Outstanding 


Features — 


INCLUSIVENESS 
Indexes 157 general and subject an- 
thologies, collected and selected 
works — more than any comparable 
book 

COMPREEENSIVENESS 
A more complete subject listing than 
in any similar work, carefully planned 
to meet the needs and interests of 
children and. young people 


PRACTICALITY 
Choice of subjects and of books in- 
dexed reflects the experience of libra- 
rians throughout the country, younger 
readers’ real interests 


CONVENTANCE 
For every entry, page references to 
the volume in which the poem ap- 
pears, as well as title and author 


GRADING 
Indicated for every volume indexed 


DETAILED EA ADINGS 
Types as well as subjects of poetry are 
included, all fully and intelligently 
cross-referenced 


WIDE USAGE 
As valuable for public speakers, 
preachers, readers of any age, as for 
librarians and teachers 


A MAGNUM OPUS. 
A major contribution to every refer- 
ence collection 
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Illinois 
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ROUND TABLES 


AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY ROUND TABLE 


Organized in the fall of 1946 and held its first 
meeting at the midwinter conference in Decem- 
ber. Established by Council at the ALA Confer- 
ence in San Francisco, 1947. 

_ Purpose—To provide a means of acquiring and 
publishing material in this field. 
Officers for 1956-1957—-Chairman, WAYNE 

SHIRLEY, Finch College L., New York 21; secre- 

tary, LOUIS S. SHORES, Florida State Univ. Library 

School, Tallahassee. 


EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE 


Approved by the Council on June 21, 1954. 


The Exhibits Round Table was organized at the 
1954 Summer Conference. 

Purpose: To set up a clearing house for in- 
formation and dates concerning all library meet- 
ings having commercial exhibits; to set up a 
procedures manual concerning exhibits and to 
provide a committee through which reports and 
suggestions may be channeled so as to foster and 
continue good relationships. 

Membership: Open to all library associations 
and interested individual librarians and to all 
firms or individuals exhibiting at library meet- 
ings. 

Dues: Commercial exhibitors whether firms or 
individuals, $10.00 per year. Library associations 
or individual librarians, $2.00 per year. 

Officers—Chairman, VIRGIL GENTILIN, Simon 
and Schuster, New York; secretary, HAROLD 
TUCKER, Queens Borough P.L.; treasurer, DAVID 
TURIEL, Brooklyn P.L. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLE 
Established in January 1949 by the ALA 


Council. 

Purpose—To develop the interests of librarians 
and friends of libraries in activities and prob- 
lems in the field of international library rela- 
tions. 

Officers—Chairman, MRS. KATHLEEN B. STEB- 
BINS, Detroit P.L.; vice-chairman, JANE WILSON, 
Asia Foundation, San Francisco; secretary, JOHN 
L. NOLAN, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C.; treasurer, HARLAND A. CARPENTER, Wil- 
mington Institute Free L., Wilmington, Del. 

Committee chairmen--Exchange of Persons 
Committee, MRS. MARY DUNCAN CARTER, Univ. 
of Michigan L., Ann Arbor; Scholarship Com- 
mittee, FELIX E. HIRSCH, State Teachers CoHege 
L., Trenton, N.J.; Editorial and Publicity Com- 
‘mittee, MRS. HELEN WESSELLS, 433 W. 21st St., 


New York 11; Membership Committee, BARBARA 
WESTBY, Detroit P.L.; Program and Planning 
Committee, MRS. KATHLEEN B. STEBBINS. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


Organized by an informal group meeting at 
the New Haven Conference, 1931. Constitution 
and bylaws adopted 1941. 

Purpose—1) To help the individual member 
to orient himself in the library profession and in 
its organization, national, state or local; 2) To 
promote a greater feeling of responsibility among 
younger members of the profession for the de- 
velopment of library service and librarianship; 
and 3) To inform young people of the scope and 
potentialities of the library profession by means 
of cooperation with recruiting committees al- 
ready set up by national and state library groups, 
and cooperation with other agencies sponsoring 
the organization of recruiting committees in the 
states where none exist. 

The Junior Members Round Table holds a 
combined program and business session at the 
annual convention and at the Midwinter Meet- 
ing of the Association. 

Membership and dues—Individual member- 
ship open to those members of ALA who are 
35 years of age and under. Honorary member- 
ship offered to all graduating library school stu- 
dents (who are members of ALA) for one year. 
Chapter memberships open to municipal, state, 
or regional groups. Annual dues for individual 
members: 50¢. Annual dues for chapters: $3.00 
for chapters with fifty or less members, plus 10¢ 
per individual member in excess of fifty. 

Officers for 1957-1958—Chairman, SHIRLEY 
KOHN, San Jose State College L., San Jose, 
Calif.; chairman-elect, SALLY HELFMAN, New 
York P.L.; secretary and treasurer, MRS. RUTH 
VESTAL, High Point, N.C., P.L. 


LIBRARY PERIODICALS ROUND TABLE 


Approved by Council July 4, 1952. 

Purpose—To provide opportunities for the dis- 
cussion of mutual aims and problems of library 
periodicals, 

Annual dues—$1.00, payable to the Treasurer. 

Publication-—A quarterly Newsletter is distrib- 
uted to members. Editor: MILDRED sTIBITz, Day- 
ton, Ohio, P.L. 

Officers for 1957-58—Chairman, MARIE D. 
LOIZEAUX, Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 Univer- 
sity Ave., New York; vice-chairman and chair- 
men-elect, RAYMOND HOLT, Pomona, Calif., P.L.; 
secretary, ROBERT MUNN, Univ. of West Virginia} 
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L., Morgantown; treasurer, DOROTHY WELLS, To- 
ledo P.L. 

Committee Chairmen-—Library Periodicals Di- 
rectory, PHILLIPS TEMPLE, 2712 Wisconsin Ave., 
Washington 7, D.C.; Manual for Library 
Periodicals Editors, KARL BROWN, St. Martins’ 
Press, 103 Park Ave., New York 17; Newsletter, 
MILDRED STIBITZ, Dayton P.L.; Membership, 
JOHN PARKHILL, Library Community Project, 
ALA headquarters; Midwinter Program, LEE 
ASH, editor, Library Journal, New York; Activi- 
ties Committee, DOROTHY WELLS, Toledo P.L.; 
Nominating Committee, MRS. HELEN WESSELLS, 
433 W. 21st St., New York 11. 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABLE 


Established, 1936. 

Purpose—To bring staff organizations of li- 
brary employees into closer relationship so as to 
foster mutual cooperation; to encourage the for- 
mation of staff organizations; to act as a clear- 
ing house for information about staff organiza- 
tions; to cooperate with all ALA boards and 
committees and other organizations which are 
set up to study and act upon personnel prob- 
lems. To accomplish this a bulletin is issued 
several times a year, describing the activities and 
programs of member groups; open forums are 
held at each ALA conference where invited 
speakers, administrators and staff members an- 
alyze staff problems. Meetings are held at 


REPRESENTATIVES TO 


ALA has for many years had official repre- 
sentation to outside organizations. In the past 
these have usually been appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Board, or by the president with the 
approval of the Executive Board. In the present 
ALA organization, when the work of an outside 
organization falls within the field of responsi- 
bility of one division, that division will name 
the ALA representative. When an organization 
to which we do not now have representation 
asks ALA to name a representative, the decision 
on whether to make the appointment shall be 
made by the Committee on Organization except 
when immediate action needed requires the 
president to make the decision, based upon staff 
analysis and recommendation, and subject to 
later review by COO. | 


Adult Education Association of the U.S.A.— 
DOROTHY BENDIX (1957-58). 


American Association for the Advancement. of 
Science—RALPH D. PHELPS. (1957-58). Ap- 
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state and regional conferences and surveys are 
conducted on important phases of staff func- 
tions. The secretary maintains a file of hand- 
books, manuals and constitutions, which are 
available for loan. 

Membership—Any organized group of library 
employees may become a member of SORT. 
Groups wishing to organize may borrow constitu- 
tions from the secretary. Individuals who are lo- 
cated in libraries where there is no organized 
group may join as associate members. 

Dues—Annual dues range from $2.00 to 
$12.00, depending upon the size of the affiliating 
group. Associate memberships are invited; dues, 
$1.00. 

Officers—The organization is governed by a 
Steering Committee of nine members. The con- 
stitution has been amended so that three mem- 
bers are elected each year to serve a term of 
three years. Chairman, BARBARA A. JORDAN, Car- 
negie L. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13; secretary, 
JOYCE E. MCLEOD, Univ. of Kansas L., Lawrence, 
Kan.; treasurer, HELEN J. MAUNU, Cleveland 
P.L. 

Committee Chairmen—Membership, DOROTHY 
L. DAY, Louisville P.L.; Projects, HELEN BARRON, 
Teachers’ Special L., Indianapolis 18; JAMES 
cox, Geology L., Univ. of California, Los An- 
geles 24; MABEL E. RUST, Miami P.L.; ELIZABETH 
SCHLEGEL, Los Angeles P.L.; and GEORGE UNTER- 
BERGER, Detroit P.L. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


pointed by Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries. 


American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, Coordinating Committee on Col- 
legiate Problems in Teacher Education—mar- 
CARET I. RUFSVOLD (1957-58). Representing 
American Association of School Librarians and 
Committee on Accreditation. 


American Country Life Association—s. JANICE 
KEE (1957-58). 


American Documentation Institute—-EVELYN HEN- 
SEL (1957-58). Appointed by Resources and 
Technical Services Division. 


American Merchant Marine Library Association 
—CHARLES J, SHAW (1957-60). 


American Standards Association, Sectional Com- 
mittee on Photographic Reproduction (PH5) 
(Sponsored by ALA)—wiILLIAM R. HAWKEN 
(1957-58). Appointed by Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division. 
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American Standards Association, Z39 Committee 
(Sponsored by CNLA)—cLADYS DOOLITTLE 
(1957-58). Appointed by Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division. 


Association of Research Libraries, Committee on 
Cooperative and Centralized Catalogmg— 
SUSAN M. HASKINS. Appointed by Resources 
and Technical Services Division. 


Audio-Visual Commission on Public Informa- 
tion—DOROTHEA F. GODFREE (1957-58). Ap- 
pointed by Audio-Visual Committee. 


Canadian Library Association, Inter-Library As- 
sociation Liaison Committee—ex-officio mem- 
ber, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


CARE, Advisory Committee on Book Project— 
DAVID H. CLIFT. 


Commodity Standards Division, Dept. of Com- 
merce, Standing Committee for Book Cloths, 
Buckram and Impregnated Fabrics, Commer- 
cial Standard CS57-40—pauL HOWARD (1957- 
58). Appointed by Resources and Technical 
Services Division. 


Council of National Library Associations—DAVID 
H. CLIFT, LUCILE M. MORSCH; alternate, FLORA 
B. LUDINGTON (1955-59). 


Council of National Organizations on Children 
and Youth—MARY HELEN MAHAR (1957-58). 


Decimal Classification Editorial Policy Com- 
mittee (Joint Lake Placid Club Education 
Foundation—ALA)—JANET S. DICKSON. Åp- 
pointed by Resources and Technical Services 
Division. 

Education for Librarianship, Joint Committee— 
MARGARET E. MONROE (1957-58). Appointed by 
Library Education Division. 


Government Publications Joint Committee—BEN- 
JAMIN E. POWELL (1957-58). Appointed by 
Resources and Technical Services Division. 


Hewins Scholarship Fund, Committee of Award 
—MRS. MADELYN C. WANKMILLER (1956-59). 
Appointed by Children’s Library Association. 


Inter-Association of Hospital Libraries Com- 
mittee—ELIZABETH A. MCLAUGHLIN (1957-58). 
Appointed by Association of Hospital and In- 
stitution Libraries. 


International Federation of Library Associations 
Council—poucLas BRYANT (1957-58). 


Librarianship as a Career, Joint Committee— 
* MISS MYRL RICKING (1957-58). Appointed by 
Library Administration Division. 


Microcard, Jomt Committee—ROBERT H. MULLER 
(1957-58). Appointed by Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division. 


National Citizens Committee for Educational 
Television—VIOLET MYER (1957-58). Ap- 
pointed by Audio-Visual Committee. 


National Civil Liberties Clearing House—wmrs. 
HELEN T. STEINBARGER (1957-58). 


National Education Association, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development 
Commission on Instructional Materials—pav- 
LINE O’MELIA (1957-58). Representing Chil- 
dren’s Library Association and Young Adult 
Services Division. 


National Education Association and American 
Association of School Administrators, Educa- 
tional Policies Commission—Consultant, MARY 
V. GAVER (1957-58). Appointed by American 
Association of School Librarians. 


National Health Council, Advisory Committee on 
Local Health Units—EVELYN LEVY (1957-58). 
Appointed by Adult Services Division. 


Photocopying of Copyright Materials, Joint 
Committee—LOWELL A. MARTIN (1957-58). 


Protection of Cultural and Scientific Resources, 
Joint Committee—ROBERT E. KINGERY (1957- 
58). Appointed by Resources and Technical 
Services Division. 


Union List of Serials, Joint Committee—Fr. BER- 
NICE FIELD (1957-60). Appointed by Resources 
and Technical Services Division. 


U. S. Book Exchange—JoHN FALL (1957-58). 
Appointed by Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division. 


U. S. Committee for the United Nations. See 
ALA Advisory Committee to the U. S. Com- 


mittee for the United Nations. 


U. S. Mission to the United Nations, Confer- 
ence Group of National Organizations—ALA 
observer, JEAN CRABTREE (1957-58) ; alternate, 
DONALD V. KELLY (1957-58). 


U. S. National Commission for UNESCO—w1.- 
LIAM S. DIX (1956-59). 


H. W. Wilson Company—To be appointed. 


Women’s Joint Congressional Committee—Dele- 
gate, GERMAINE KRETTEK; representatives, 
ELIZABETH B. HAGE, MRS. ELIZABETH SHAW. 
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AFFILIATED NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


Under Article X, Section 1 of the Constitution 
and upon application formally made by the 
proper officers, the Council has regularly affili- 
ated with the American Library Association the 
following national organizations of kindred pur- 
pose. The Bylaws, Article IV, Section 2(d) pro- 
vide that each affiliated organization is entitled 
to one non-voting member on the Council. Some 
of these societies meet annually at the time and 
place of meeting of the ALA. Their members en- 
joy all privileges of members of the larger body 
as to any special transportation, hotel rates and 
conference hospitalities. The ALA recommends 
to those of its members to whom such connection 
is appropriate, membership also in these organ- 
izations. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


Headquarters: Care of DORIS R. FENNEBERG, 
College of Law Library, University of Toledo, 
Toledo 6, Ohio. 

Officers, 1957-58: President, HELEN HARGRAVE, 
Law Library, Univ. of Texas, Austin 12; presi- 
dent-elect, ERVIN H. POLLACK, Ohio State Univ. 
Law L., Columbus 10; treasurer, BETTY HANCOCK, 
Library Company of the Baltimore Bar, 618 
Court House, Baltimore 2; secretary, MISS FENNE- 
BERG. Executive Board: The above officers and 
DILLARD S. GARDNER, WILLIAM B. STERN, VERNON 
M. SMITH and DENNIS A. DOOLEY. 

ALA Councilor: WILLIAM R. ROALFE, Gary Law 
L., Northwestern Univ., Chicago (1961). 

Founded: 1906. Incorporated: 1935 under laws 
of the District of Columbia. 

Purposes: The Association is established for 
educational and scientific purposes. It is con- 
ducted as a nonprofit corporation to promote 
librarianship, to develop and increase the useful- 
ness of law libraries, to cultivate the science of 
law librarianship, and to foster a spirit of co- 
operation among members of the profession. 

Number of members: 684. 

Membership dues, according to six classes of 
membership: active, institutional, associate, sus- 
taining, honorary, and life. 

Principal sources of income: Dues and sub- 
scriptions. 

Meetings: Annual. 

Publications: Index to Legal Periodicals, Har- 
vard Law School L., Cambridge 38, Mass.; Law 
Library Journal, editor, JOHN DUDLEY STEPHEN- 
son, Los Angeles County Law L., 301 W. Ist St., 
Los Angeles 12. 
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AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters: 45 Broadway, New York 6, 

Officers, 1957-58: Chairman of the board, MRS. 
GEORGE EMLEN ROOSEVELT; vice-chairman of the 
board, CAPTAIN GRANVILLE CONWAY; president, 
MILLARD Ç. GAMBLE; vice-president, CLARK H. 
HEBNER; vice-president, JOHN MCAULIFFE; secre- 
tary, WILLIAM P. BOLLMAN, HI; treasurer, s. 
ALLEN PIPPITT; assistant treasurers, HONORINE 
MOONEY and JOHN J. HALK. 

ALA Councilor: WILLIAM P. BOLLMAN, II, 
45 Broadway, New York 6 (1960). 

Founded: 1921. Incorporated: By charter of 
the Board of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York. 

Purpose: To provide exchange libraries to 
seamen and their officers on American merchant 
ships, coastguard stations, lightships, and light- 
houses, and to maintain shore library facilities at 
the various branches of the Association. 

Membership dues: $1 minimum for seamen, 
others not fixed. 

Principal sources of income: Steamship com- 
panies, the general public, and seamen. 

Publications—-Books and pamphlets: Seamen’s 
Handbook for Shore Leave; Send Your Idle 
Books to Sea; Annual Report. Periodicals: Sea 
Letter; Let’s Look at the Record. 


AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters: Care of ALICE M. DAGAN, Chi- 
cago Lutheran Seminary L., 1670 S. lith Ave., 
Maywood, Ll. 

Officers, 1957-58: President, CALVIN H. 
SCHMITT, McCormick Theological Seminary, 2330 


` N. Halsted St, Chicago 14; vice-president, DE- 


CHERD TURNER, JR., Perkins School of Theology, 
Southern Methodist Univ., Dallas 5; treasurer, 
HAROLD B. PRINCE, Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary, 701 Columbia Drive, Decatur, Ga.; execu- 
tive secretary, MISS DAGAN. 

ALA Councilor: ERNEST M. WHITE, Louisville 
Presbyterian Seminary, 109 E. Broadway, Louis- 
ville 2, Ky. (1960). | 

Purpose: To bring its members into closer 
working relations with each other and the Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools; to study 
the distinctive problems of theological seminary 
libraries; to increase the professional competence 
of the membership; and to improve the quality 
of library service to theological education. 

Number of members: 294. 

Membership dues: Active members, $4; asso- 
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ciate members, $3; institutional, $5. 

Principal source of income: Membership dues. 

Meetings: Annual. 

Publications: Proceedings; Index to Religious 
Periodical Literature, 1949-1952 and 1953-1954; 
and Niels H. Sonne, A Bibliography of Post- 
Graduate Masters’ Theses in Religion. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


Headquarters: Care of THELMA EATON, Univ. 
of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 

Officers, 1957-58: President, LOWELL A. MARTIN, 
Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers 
Univ., New Brunswick, N.J.; vice-president and 
president-elect, ESTHER L. STALLMAN, Univ. of 
Texas Library School, Austin; secretary-treas- 
urer, MISS EATON, Directors: MISS VERNON ROSS, 
DAVID BERNINGHAUSEN and LOUIS D. SASS. 

ALA Councilor: c. IRENE HAYNER, Library 
School, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis (1958). 

Founded: 1915. 

Purpose: To advance education for librarian- 
ship. 

Number of members: 181 (36 institutional, 
145 personal). 

Membership dues: Personal $2, institutional 
determined by Executive Board, not to exceed 
$50. 

Meetings: Annual. 

Publications: Newsletter, Reports, Directory. 


ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Headquarters: Care of WILLIAM s. DIX, Prince- 
ton Univ. L., Princeton, N.J. 

Officers, 1957-58: Executive Secretary, MR. DIX. 
Advisory Committee: EDWARD B. STANFORD, STAN- 
LEY PARGELLIS, HERMAN H. FUSSLER, ROBERT. A. 
MILLER, JOHN R. RUSSELL. 

ALA Councilor: To be elected. 

Founded: December 1931. 

Purpose: By cooperative effort to develop and 
increase the resources and usefulness of the re- 
search collections in American libraries. 

Number of members: 49 institutions. Member- 
ship limited to institutions concerned with the 
collection and service of research materials in a 
wide variety of fields. 

Membership dues: $25 annually. 

Principal source of income: Annual dues. 

Meetings: Usually held in connection with 
ALA Conference. 

Publication: Minutes available twice a year 
from the executive secretary. 


CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
(Association Canadienne des Bibliothéques) 


*Headquarters: 46 Elgin St., Ottawa 4, Ont., 
Canada. 


Officers, 1957-58: President, ALBERTA LETTS, 
Provincial L., Halifax, N.S.; president-elect, 
ROBERT H. BLACKBURN, Univ. of Toronto L., To- 
ronto, Ont.; second vice-president, JEAN-CHARLES 
BONENFANT, L. of the Legislature of the Province 
of Quebec, Quebec; past president, MARY E. 
DONALDSON, Provincial L., Regina, Sask.; treas- 
urer, JAMES J. TALMAN, Lawson Memorial L., 
Univ. of Western Ontario, London, Ont.; execu- 
tive secretary, ELIZABETH HOMER MORTON, 46 
Elgin St., Ottawa 4, Ont. 

ALA Councilor: NEAL HARLOW, Univ. of Brit- 
ish Columbia L., Vancouver (1958). 

Founded: 1946. Incorporated: Department of 
the Secretary of State for Canada. 

Purpose: To promote education, science and 
culture within the nation through library service; 
to promote high standards of librarianship and 
the welfare of librarians; and to cooperate with 
library associations both within and outside of 
Canada and with other organizations interested in 
the promotion of education, science and ‘culture. 
The association is a nonprofit, nonsectarian, and 
nonpolitical body. 

Number of members: 1753 (1957). 

Membership dues: Graded for individuals and 
institutions, according to salary and income; 
ordinary $15; contributing $25; sustaining $50; 
assisting $100; corporate $250; life $250. 

Sections: Canadian Association of Children’s 


‘Librarians; Canadian Music Library Associa- 


tion; Cataloguing; Circulation Services; Refer- 
ence; Research Libraries; Trustees; Young 
People’s. 

Meetings: Annual. 

Publications—Books and pamphlets: Canadi- 
an Index to Periodicals and Documentary Films, 
1948-56; monthly service, 1957; Canadian Public 
Library Laws, 1953; and annual supplements; 
Catalogues of the Newspaper Microfilming Proj- 
ect, 1948-57; Canadian Library Literature Index, 
a preliminary checklist; Standards of Service for 
Public Libraries in Canada; Salary Scales Rec- 
ommended for Public Libraries and for College 
and University Libraries in Canada; Constitution 
and Bylaws; Occasional Papers, nos. 1-13; Ca- 
nadian Library Directory. Periodicals: Bulletin, 
bilingual; free to all members; annual subscrip- 
tion, $3 Canada; $3.50 abroad; single copy, 50¢ 
Canada; 75¢ abroad; Feliciter, to members only. 


CUBAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
(Asociación Cubana de Bibliotecarios) 
Headquarters: Carlos IIf 710, Habana, Cuba. 

Officers, 1957-58: President BERTA BECERRA; 
secretary, SARA SANCHEZ; treasurer, ISRAEL ECHE- 
VARRIA. 
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ALA Councilor: ANA GUERRA DEBEN, 204 No. 
1505, Biltmore, Habana, Cuba. 

Founded: 1948. 

Purpose: To improve libraries and library 
service in Cuba, and to raise the standards of 
Cuban librarians by means of professional train- 
ing and education. 

Number of members: About 180. 

Membership dues: According to salary. 

Publication: Boletin. 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters: Care of MARY R. ROGERS, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

Officers, 1957-58: President, MRS. VIRGINIA CUN- 
NINGHAM, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C.; vice-president, KURTZ MEYERS, Detroit P. 
L., Detroit; secretary, HELEN JOY SLEEPER, Wel- 
lesley College, Wellesley, Mass.; treasurer, MISS 
ROGERS. Executive Board: The above officers, 
BROOKS SHEPARD, JR., IRENE MILLEN, and RITA 
BENTON. 

ALA Councilor: MRS. RUTH FERGUSON, School 
of Music L., Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 
(1960). 

Founded: 1931. Incorporated: 1945, under the 
laws of the District of Columbia. 

Purpose: To promote the development of 
music libraries; to encourage studies in the or- 
ganization and administration of music libraries 
and the use of music in libraries, 

Number of members: 825. 

Membership dues: $6.50 (foreign, $7). 

Principal sources of income: Dues, advertising 
in journal, and gifts. 

Meetings: Usually twice yearly in summer with 
ALA. 

Publications—Books and pamphlets: Record 
Ratings, $5.95; Cumulated Index of Record Re- 
views; A Check List of Thematic Catalogs, 50¢; 
List of Members and Institutions 75¢. Periodi- 
cals: Notes, quarterly for members, by subscrip- 
tion $5 annually (foreign $5.50) ; Supplement for 
members, quarterly. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 
Headquarters: Illinois State L., Springfield. 
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Officers, 1957-58: President, RALPH HUDSON 
State L., Oklahoma City, Okla.; first vice-presi 
dent, CHARLES F. GOSNELL, State L., Albany 
N.Y.; second vice-president, ESSAE MARTHA CUL 
VER, State L., Baton Rouge, La.; secretary-treas 
urer, DE LAFAYETTE REID, State L., Springfield 
HL 

ALA Councilor: GRACE M. SHERWOOD, State L. 
Providence, R.I. (1959). 

Founded: 1889; reorganized 1898. 

Purpose: To develop and increase the useful 
ness and efficiency of the state libraries anı 
other agencies performing library functions a 
the state level (“‘state” to be interpreted as “na 
tional,” “territorial,” “provincial,” and insu 
lar”). 

Number of members: 102 (3 associatior 
7 honorary, 57 institutional, 35 individual). 

Membership dues: $10, $7, $1. 

Principal sources of income: Dues and sale o 
publications. 

Meetings: Annual, time and place related t 
annual meetings of the ALA and the America: 
Association of Law Libraries: or as otherwis 
decided by the Executive Board. 

Publications—-Books and pamphlets: Proceea 
ings and Papers, 1902-1953; Supplement t 
Check List of Session Laws, 1941; Check List o 
Legislative Journals, 1938, . Supplement, 1943 
Check List of Statutes, 1937; Report of Com 
mittee on Organization of State Library Agencie 
in the Structure of State Government, 1950. 


THEATRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters: Care of GEORGE FREEDLEY, Nev 
York P.L., 476 Fifth Ave., New York 18. 

Officers, 1957-58: President, MR. FREEDLEY 
secretary, GRACE CHIPPENDALE, 1 Symphony Roac 
Boston 15; treasurer, MRS. ELIZABETH PERKIN 
BARRETT, New York P.L., New York 18; editoi 
Broadside, MRS. SARAH CHOKLA GROSS, 11 New 
kirk Ave., East Rockaway, L.I., N.Y. 

ALA Councilor: MR, FREEDLEY, (1961). 

Founded: 1937. 

Number of members: 142 (October 1957). 

Membership dues: Personal, $3; institutiona. 
$5 


Publication: Broadside. 
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OTHER NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


For more detailed information on these organi- 
zations, see ALA Bulletin, December 1952, pages 
418-26. 


AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE 


Headquarters: Care of CHARLES G. LAHOOD, JR., 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

Officers, 1957-58: President, JAMES W. PERRY, 
Center for Documentation and Communication 


Research, School of Library Science, Western 


Reserve Univ., Cleveland; president-elect, HER- 
MAN H. HENKLE, John Crerar Library, Chicago; 
past president, JOSEPH HILSENRATH, National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D.C.; treas- 
urer, KENNETH H. FAGERHAUGH, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology L., Pittsburgh; secretary, MR. 
LAHOoD. ADI Council Members: CHARLES BER- 
NIER, Chemical Abstracts, Columbus, Ohio; 
MADELINE M. BERRY, National Science Founda- 
tion, Washington, D.C.; DONALD C. HOLMES, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C.; NELL 
STEINMETZ, Pacific Aeronautical L., Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences, Los Angeles. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Headquarters: 100 Washington Square East, 
New York 3. 

Officers, 1957-58: President, JOHN D. GORDAN, 
New York P.L., New York 18; first vice-presi- 
dent, DONALD F. HYDE; second vice-president, 
FREDERICK B. ADAMS, JR.; secretary, HERMAN W. 
LIEBERT; treasurer, C. WALLER BARRETT; perma- 
nent secretary and editor of Papers, EARLE F. WAL- 
BRIDGE. 

Number of members: 1000. 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters: Care of ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, 
Villanova Univ., Villanova, Pa. 

Officers, 1957-59: President, SISTER M. EONE, 
0.S.F., ` College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn.; 
vice-president and president-elect, BROTHER AR- 
THUR L. GOERDT, S.M., St. Mary’s Univ., San An- 
tonio 1, Texas; executive secretary, MR. TREZZA. 

Number of members: 2812 (June 1957). 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATIONS, INC, 


Headquarters: Care of EDWIN B. COLBURN, H. 
W. Wilson Company, 950 University Ave., New 
York 52. 

Officers, 1957-58: Chairman, CARROLL C. MORE- 
LAND, Biddle Law L., Univ. of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia; vice-chairman, BENJAMIN A. CUS- 
TER, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; 


secretary-treasurer, MR. COLBURN. 

Trustees: The above officers and ELIZABETH 
FERGUSON, SANFORD V. LARKEY, ROBERT D. LEICH, 
WYLLIS E. WRIGHT. 

Number of members: 11 associations. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Headquarters: 250 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N.Y. 

Officers, 1957-58: President, ERWIN C. WELKE, 
Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis; vice-president, 
ELLIOTT H. KONE, Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn.; 
secretary, MRS. CAROL HALE, Girl Scouts of the 
U.S.A., New York; executive secretary, EMILY 
s. JONES, 250 W. 57th St., New York 19. 

Number of members: 603 (85 personal, 518 
institutional). 


MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Archives headquarters: Care of LOUISE D. C. 
KING, Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of the 
State of Maryland, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore 
L 

Officers, 1957-58: President, THOMAS E. KEYS, 
Mayo Clinic L., Rochester, Minn.; president- 
elect, ISABELLE T. ANDERSON, Denver Medical 
Society L., 1601 East 19th Avenue, Denver 18; 
secretary, MRS. HENRIETTA T. PERKINS, Yale Medi- 
cal L., New Haven 11, Conn.; treasurer, PAULINE 
DUFFIELD, Texas Medical Assn., 1801 Lamar Bou- 
levard, Austin. Board of Directors: The above 
officers and GERTRUDE L. ANNAN, LILAH B. HECK, 
MILDRED M. JORDAN, ELLIOTT H. MORSE, and LT. 
COL. FRANK B. ROGERS, M.C., U.S.A. 

Number of members: 1284. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters: 31 E. 10th St., New York 3. 

Officers, 1957-58: President, ALBERTA L. BROWN, 
The Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo 99, Mich.; 
first vice-president and president-elect, MRS. MAR- 


'GARET H. FULLER, American Iron and Steel In- 


stitute, 150 E. 42nd St., New York 17; second 
vice-president, DONALD wasson, Council on For- 
eign Relations, Inc., 58 E. 68th St., New York 21; 
secretary, ELEANOR V. WRIGHT, Engineering Di- 
vision, Chrysler Corporation, P.O. Box 1118, De- 
troit 31; treasurer, WILLIAM S. DOWNEY, Socony 
Mobil Oil Company, Inc., 150 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17; executive secretary, MARIAN E. LUCIUS, 
31 E. 10th St., New York 3. Directors: ARCH C. 
GERLACH, HELEN E. LOFTUS, MRS. CATHERINE D. 
MACK, JERROLD ORNE, MARIAN A..PATTERSON, and 
ALLEEN THOMPSON. 

Number of members: 5200 (September 1957). 
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ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


In 1953 the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship, now known as the Committee on Accredita- 
tion, began a program of evaluation of library 
schools under the Standards for Accreditation 
adopted by the ALA Council, July 13, 1951.1 
These standards apply only to the basic program 
of education for librarianship which is scheduled 
for completion after a minimum of five years of 
study beyond the secondary school, the fifth 
year being at the graduate level, and normally 
leading to a master’s degree. Listed below, 
are the library schools which have been evalu- 
ated and accredited under these standards. 

Library schools are listed alphabetically by the 
name in common usage followed by location, 
dates of establishment and administrative off- 
cers. Full information about admission require- 
ments, programs and degrees offered should be 
obtained from the library schools. 


Atlanta Univ., School of Library Service, At- 
lanta. Est. 194]. MRS. VIRGINIA LACY JONES, 
dean. 

Univ. of California, School of Librarianship, 
Berkeley. Est. 1919. J. PERIAM DANTON, dean. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Carnegie Li- 
brary School, Pittsburgh. Est. 190]. RALPH 
MUNN, dean; ELIZABETH NESBITT, associate 

dean. 

Catholic Univ. of America, Dept. of Library Sci- 
ence, Washington, D.C. Est. 1938. REV. JAMES 
J. KORTENDICK, head. 

Univ. of Chicago, Graduate Library School, Chi- 
cago. Est. 1928, LESTER ASHEIM, dean. 

Columbia Univ., School of Library Service, New 
York. Est. 1887. ROBERT D. LEIGH, dean. 

Texas State College for Women, School of Li- 
brary Science, Denton. Est. 1929. p. GENEVIEVE 
DIXON, director. 

Univ. of Denver, School of Librarianship, Den- 
ver. Est. 1931. STUART BAILLIE, director. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Graduate School 
of Library Science, Philadelphia. Est. 1891. 
HARRIET D. MACPHERSON, dean. 

Emory Univ., Division of Librarianship, Emory 
University, Ga. Est. 1905. EVALENE PARSONS 
JACKSON, director. 

Florida State Univ., Library School, Tallahassee. 
Est. 1947, LOUIS SHORES, dean; ROBERT G. 
CLAPP, assistant dean. 

Univ. of Illinois, Library School, Urbana. Est. 
1893. ROBERT BINGHAM DOWNS, director; HAR- 
OLD LANCOUR, associate director. 

Indiana Univ., Division of Library Science, 


t! ALA Bulletin, 46:48-49, Feb. 1952. 

*Basic program at the fifth-year level leading to 
the professional bachelor’s degree accredited under 
Standards for Accreditation adopted by the ALA 
Council, July 13, 1951. 
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Bloomington. Est. 1949. MARGARET IRENE RUFS- 
VOLD, director. 

Univ. of Kentucky, Dept. of Library Science, 
Lexington. Est. 1933. EDWARD JUDSON HUME- 
STON, JR., head. 

Louisiana State Univ., Library School, Univer- 
sity Station, Baton Rouge. Est. 193]. MRS. 
FLORRINELL FRANCIS MORTON, director. 

McGill Univ., Library School, Montreal, Que.? 
Est. 1927. MISS VERNON ROSS, director. 

Univ. of Michigan, Dept. of Library Science, 
Ann Arbor. Est. 1926. RUDOLPH H. GJELSNESS, 
chairman. 

Univ. of Minnesota, Library School, Minneapo- 
lis. Est. 1928. DAVID K. BERNINGHAUSEN, direc- 
tor. 

Univ. of North Carolina, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Chapel Hill. Est. 193]. mrs. LUCILE 
KELLING HENDERSON, dean. 

Univ. of Oklahoma, School of Library Science, 
Norman. Est. 1929. ARTHUR M. MCANALLY, di- 
rector. ` 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Library 
School, Nashville, Tenn. Est. 1928. WILLIAM a. 
FITZGERALD, director (on leave, 1956-58); 
MRS. FRANCES CHENEY, acting director. 

Pratt Institute, Library School, Brooklyn. Est. 
1890. LoUIS D. SASS, dean. ` 

Rutgers Univ., Graduate School of Library Serv- 
ice, New Brunswick, N.J. Est. 1953. LOWELL a. 
MARTIN, dean. 

Simmons College, School of Library Science, 
Boston. Est. 1902. KENNETH R. SHAFFER, di- 
rector. 

Univ. of Southern California, School of Library 
Science, Los Angeles. Est. 1936. MARTHA T. 
BOAZ, director. 

Syracuse Univ., School of Library Science, 
Syracuse, N.Y. Est. 1908. WAYNE S. YENAWINE, 
dean. 

Univ. of Texas, Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence, Austin. Est. 1948. ROBERT R. DOUGLASS, 
director. 

Univ. of Toronto, Ontario College of Eduéation, 
Library School, Toronto, Ont.2 Est. 1928. 
BERTHA BASSAM, director. 

Univ. of Washington, School of Librarianship, 
Seattle. Est. 1911. IRVING LIEBERMAN, director. 

Western Reserve Univ., School of Library Sci- 
ence, Cleveland. Est. 1904. JESSE H. SHERA, 
dean. 

Univ. of Wisconsin, Library School, Madison. 
Est. 1906. RACHEL KATHERINE SCHENK, direc- 
tor. 


Summer sessions: All library schools offer their 
curricula in summer sessions except Carnegie, 


Drexel, McGill, and Toronto. ° 
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CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


CONSTITUTION 


Article I. Name 


Sec. 1. The name of this body shall be the 
American Library Association. 


Article II. Object 


Sec. 1. The object of the American Library 
Association shall be to promote library service 
and librarianship. 


‘Article III. Membership 


Sec. 1. Members. Any person, library or other 
institution interested in library work may be- 
come a member upon payment of the dues pro- 
vided for in the Bylaws. The Executive Board 
may suspend a member for cause after hearing 
by a two-thirds vote of the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Board and may reinstate a member by 
a three-fourths vote of the members of the 
Executive Board. 


Article IV. Divisions 


Sec. 1. Divisions of the Association may be 
organized and supported as provided in the By- 
laws. 


Article V. Meetings 


Sec. 1. Meetings. Meetings shall be held as 
provided for in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. Votes by Institutional Members. The 
vote of an institutional member shall be cast by 
the duly designated representative whose creden- 
tials are filed with the executive secretary. If 
there shall be no such person designated, or if at 
any meeting such person be not present, the vote 
may be cast by the chief executive officer of such 
institution and by no one else. 

Sec. 3. Quorum. Two hundred members shall 
constitute a quorum. 


Article VI. Council 


Sec. 1. (a) The Council of the American Li- 
brary Association shall be the governing body of 
the Association, and all powers of the Associa- 
tion not otherwise provided for in the Consti- 
tution and Bylaws of the Association shall be 
vested in the Council. 

(b) The Council shall determine all policies 
of the Association, and its decisions shall be 
binding upon the Association. 

Sec. 2. Councilors shall be chosen as specified 
in the Bylaws of the Association. 

Sec. 3. Twenty-five members of the Council 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Association by a majority vote 


of those present at a meeting held during an an- 
nual conference may refer any matter to the 
Council with recommendations and may require 
the Council to report on such matter at any speci- 
fied session of the Association. 

(b) Any question of policy may, by a ma- 
jority vote of the Council, be submitted to the 
Association to be voted upon either at an annual 
conference or by mail as the Council may deter- ` 
mine. 

(c) Any action of the Council may be set 
aside by a three-fourths vote at any meeting of 
the Association, or by a majority vote by mail 
in which one-fourth of the members of the As- 
sociation have voted. Such vote by mail shall be 
held upon petition of two hundred members of 
the Association. 


Article VH. Executive Board 


Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall consist of 
the officers of the Association, the immediate 
past president, and eight members elected by 
the Council from among the members of that 
body, as provided in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Board shall report on 
its activities promptly to the Council. The Execu- 
tive Board shall act for the Council in the inter- 
pretation and administration of established poli- 
cies and programs. It shall serve as the central 
management Board of the American Library 
Association, including headquarters operations, 
subject to review by the Council, and shall make 
recommendations with respect to matters of 
policy and operations. 

Sec. 3. A majority shall constitute a quorum of 
the Executive Board. 


Article VII. Officers, and Committees 


Sec. 1. Officers. The officers of the Association 
shall be a president, a president-elect, who shall 
serve as first vice-president, a second vice-presi- 
dent, an executive secretary, and a treasurer. 
The president-elect, the second vice-president and 
the treasurer shall be elected at the annual con- 
ference of the Association, the president-elect 
and the second vice-president for a term of one 
year and the treasurer for a term of four years 
beginning with the year 1952. The executive 
secretary shall be appointed by the Executive 
Board, and shall hold office at its pleasure. 

Sec. 2. Duties of Officers. The president, presi- 
dent-elect, second vice-president, executive secre- 
tary and treasurer shall perform the duties per- 
taining to their respective offices and such other 
duties as may be approved by the Executive 
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Board. The president-elect shall serve the first 
year after election as first vice-president, the sec- 
ond year as president, and the third year as im- 
mediate past president. The president, for the 
Executive Board, and the executive secretary, 
for the headquarters staff, shall report annually 
to the Council. The executive secretary shall be 
in charge of headquarters and its personnel; he 
shall carry out the activities provided for in the 
budget and shall perform such other duties as 
may be assigned to his office. He shall submit 
a monthly report to the Executive Board. 

Sec. 3. Appointments. The Executive Board 
shall appoint all other officers and all committees 
of the Association not otherwise provided for and 
shall fix the compensation of all paid officers and 
employees. Only members of the Association 
shall be appointed to committees except by 
authorization of the Executive Board. 

Sec. 4. Terms of Office. All officers and all 
elected members of the Executive Board shall 
serve until the adjournment of the meeting at 
which their successors are chosen. 


Article IX. Endowment Funds 


Sec. 1. All receipts from life memberships and 
all gifts for endowment purposes shall, subject 
to conditions attached thereto, constitute en- 
dowment funds. Such funds shall, subject to con- 
ditions legally incident thereto, be in the custody 
of three trustees, one of whom shall be elected 
by the Executive Board annually to hold office 
for three years from the date of his election and 
until his successor shall be elected. If any trustee 
resigns, dies, becomes incapacitated, or is re- 
moved during his term of office, a successor may 
be elected by a majority vote of the Executive 
Board at any meeting, and such successor shall 
serve for the remainder of the term of the 
original trustee and until his’ suceessor be 
elected. The trustees shall have authority to 
hold, invest, reinvest, disburse, and otherwise 
deal with endowment funds in accordance with 
such directions as may be given them by the 
Executive Board of the Association. The princi- 
pal of and income from endowment funds shall 
be expended under the direction of the Execu- 
tive Board but no such expenditures shall be 
made except in accordance with any conditions 
imposed by the donors of any such funds nor for 
any purposes which are not in consonance with 
the approved policy of the Association nor shall 
principal be expended unless expressly permitted 
by the terms of the gift, or any amendment or 
modification thereof. No action shall be taken 
with reference to investment, reinvestment, or 
other principal transaction with respect to securi- 
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ties held in the endowment fund, except upon a 
resolution adopted by or written order signed by 
a majority of the trustees. 


Article X. Affiliated Organizations and Chapters 


Sec. 1. The Council may by vote affiliate with 
the American Library Association any national 
society having purposes similar to those of the 
American Library Association. The dues of affili- 
ated societies shall be as provided in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. By action of the Council, state, pro- 
vincial, territorial, and regional library associa- 
tions and other library groups and organizations 
may be associated with the American Library 
Association and receive recognition in such a 
manner and under such conditions as may be 
provided in the Bylaws. 


Article XI. Bylaws 


Sec. 1. Bylaws may be adopted and amended 
by vote of the Association upon written report 
of the Executive Board or Council or of a special 
committee appointed by the Association to re- 
port thereon. Any Bylaw may be suspended by a 
three-fourths vote of those present and voting at 
a meeting of the Association held during an an- 
nual conference. 


Article XII. Amendments 


Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the Con- 
stitution shall originate in the Council. A pro- 
posed amendment shall become effective when it 
shall have been approved by a majority of the 
members of the Council present and voting at 
two consecutive meetings held not less than two 
months apart, followed by ratification by the 
members of the Association either by a vote by 
mail of a majority of the members of the Asso- 
ciation voting, or by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting at a meeting of the 
Association. The Council, on approving a pro- 
posed amendment for the second time, shall 
specify whether a vote on ratification shall be 
taken at a meeting of the Association or by mail, 
and if a mail vote is ordered the Council shall 
fix the time for the beginning and closing of 
the balloting. 


BYLAWS 
Article I. Membership 


Sec. 1. Classification of Membership. Member- 
ship of the Association shall consist of: 

(a) Library Members—all members who are 
or have been employed in library service or re- 
lated activities or who have been enrolled in or 
graduated from a library school. 
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(b) Trustee Members—all members who are 
trustees or former trustees of libraries. 

(c) Lay Members—all other nonlibrary per- 
sonal members interested in the work of the 
Association. 

(d) Institutional Members—libraries and 
other institutions interested in the work of the 
Association. 

(e) Honorary Members—persons nominated 
by the Executive Board and elected for life by 
the Council. 

({) Corresponding Members—any person 
nominated by the Council and elected by a ma- 
jority vote of the members present and voting 
at any annual conference of the Association. Cor- 
responding membership shall be available to any 
person eminent for his interest in library work, 
but who is, by reason of his residence in a 
country other than the United States or Canada, 
or for other reasons, unable to take active part 
in the affairs of the Association. 

(g) Special Members—~sustaining, supporting, 
cooperating, subscribing and contributing—per- 
sons or institutions eligible for membership, ex- 
cept libraries or library schools, which elect to 
pay the dues specified in Section 2 of this Ar- 
ticle. 

(h) Life Members—all who are life members 
at the time of the adoption of this section, and 
other persons eligible for membership who shall 
elect to contribute to the endowment fund of the 
Association the sum provided in Sec. 2 of this 
Article. 

(i) Continuing Members—those persons who 
have had twenty-five years of consecutive mem- 
bership in the Association, who have been per- 
manently retired from service, and who have ap- 
plied for and been elected to such membership 
for life by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges. All mem- 
bers of the Association shall have the right to 
vote and shall be eligible for two divisional mem- 
berships (one in a type-of-library division and 
one in a type-of-activity division) without the 
payment of additional dues. Members of the 
Association may become members of more than 
two divisions upon payment of an additional fee 
of $2.00 for each additional division. Only per- 
sonal members shall have the right to hold 
office. The dues to be paid, the publications to 
be received, and the divisional privileges shall 
be as follows: 


LIBRARY MEMBERS 


ALA Bulletin and Proceedings 


Class A. Non-salaried Librarians (Library 
School students, ‘retired librarians not eligible 


for continuing membership, librarians who are 
members of religious orders, etc.) dues $3. 


Class B. Salary $2999 or less, dues $6 
Class C. Salary 3000-3499, dues $7 
Class D. Salary 3500-3999, dues $8 
Class E. Salary 4000-4499, dues $9 
Class F. Salary 4500-4999, dues $10 
Class G. Salary 5000-5499, dues $12 
Class H. Salary 5500-5999, dues $14 
Class I. Salary 6000-6499, dues $16 
Class J. Salary 6500-6999, dues $18 
Class K. Salary 7000 and over, dues $20 


TRUSTEE AND Lay MEMBERS 
Dues, $6 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceed- 


ings. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 

1. ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership 
Directory and periodical publications of the Di- 
visions of which they are a member, 10% dis- 
count on standing orders for ALA publications, 
and appropriate headquarters services shall be 
available to libraries and library schools upon 
payment of annual dues as follows: 


Annual Income Dues 


$11,999 or under $6 

$12,000 or over 50 cents for each $1000 an- 
nual income or fraction 
thereof up to $200,000 


For determination of the rate to be paid for 
membership services and publications, annual in- 
come shall be defined as the total operating in- 
come received in the previous fiscal year. 

2. Divisions, departments or branches of li- 
brary and library school institutional members, 
dues $6 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings 
and Membership Directory. 

3. All other institutional members, dues $6 an- 
nually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 


Honorary MEMBERS 
No dues; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 
No dues; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Dues $500 annually, any divisional memberships 
requested; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and 
Membership Directory. 


SUPPORTING MEMBERS 
Dues $300 annually, any divisional memberships 
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requested; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and 
Membership Directory. 


COOPERATING MEMBERS 


Dues $200 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, 
and Membership Directory. 


SUBSCRIBING MEMBERS 


Dues $100 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, 
and Membership Directory. 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


Dues $25 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, 
and on request, Membership Directory. 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Dues $200 (ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Member- 
ship Directory) and for those becoming life 
members after 1939, two divisional memberships. 
Additional life divisional memberships may be 
obtained for $50.00 each. Designation of divi- 
sional memberships may be changed at the end 
of each membership year as desired. 


CONTINUING MEMBERS 
No dues. ALA Bulletin. 


Sec. 3. The class to which any library member 
belongs shall not be specified in the Directory 
and shall be regarded as confidential. Allotments 
made to divisions shall be in lump sums accom- 
panied by a list of members. 

Any member may pay a higher rate than is 
provided in Sec. 2 and shall be entitled to all 
privileges of such higher rate. 

The Executive Board shall have the authority 
to make adjustments in the scale of dues for 
cases not clearly covered in Sec. 2. 

Sec. 4. Affiliated Societies. (a) The annual 
dues of affiliated societies in the United States 
shall be ten cents per capita for all members 


who are not members of the American Library ` 


Association. 

(b) The annual dues of affiliated societies 
outside the United States shall be twenty-five 
dollars. Such affiliated societies shall be entitled 
to a free copy of the ALA Bulletin, and shall be 
privileged to purchase one copy of all American 
Library Association publications at a discount 
of 50 per cent. j 

Sec. 5. Unpaid dues. Members whose dues are 
unpaid on May 1 of each year and who shall 
continue such delinquency for one month after 
notice of the same has been sent, shall be 
dropped from membership. Lapsed members may 
be reinstated upon payment of dues for the cur- 
rent year. 

Sec. 6. (a) Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of the 
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Association shall end August 31. The fiscal year 


_shall govern all business and activities of the 


Association except as otherwise provided in the 
Constitution and Bylaws. 

(b) Conference Year. The conference year 
shall be that period beginning with the adjourn- 
ment of an annual conference of the Association 
and ending with the adjournment of the next 
succeeding annual conference. 

(c) Membership Year. The membership year 
for the Association and for the divisions shall be 
the calendar year. 


Article II, Meetings 


Sec. 1. Annual Meetings. There shall be an 
annual conference of the Association at such 
place and time as may be determined by the Ex- 
ecutive Board. For all persons attending any 
meeting or conference there may be a registra- 
tion fee as fixed by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. Special Meetings. Special meetings of 
the Association may be called by the Executive 
Board, and shall be called by the president on 
request of two hundred members of the Associa- 
tion. At least one month’s notice shall be given, 
and only business specified in the call shall be 
transacted. 

Sec. 3. Regional Meetings. The Executive 
Board may arrange for regional meetings to in- 
clude such chapters, divisions, library associa- 
tions, and such other organizations as may desire 
to join in such a meeting, provided that the 
Executive Board may not call a regional meeting 
in the area covered by a regional chapter with- 
out the consent of such chapter. 

Sec. 4. Votes by Mail. Votes by mail, both of 
the Association and of the Council, may be au- 
thorized by the Executive Board between meet- 
ings. Such mail votes shall be conducted under 
the same requirements as votes at meetings, ex- 
cept that for votes by Council, 50 percent of the 
voting membership shall constitute a quorum 
and a three-fourths majority of those voting shall 
be required to carry. 

The Executive Board shall have authority to 
set the time limit during which votes will be 
recorded but if no such time limit is set no vote 
shall be counted unless received within 30 days 
from the day the text of the ballot or question 
voted upon was mailed properly addressed to 
those entitled to vote on the matter involved. In 
the case of a vote by mail by the Association, the 
Executive Board may designate publication of the 
ballot or question submitted in the official jour- 
nal of the Association as the appropriate method 
of submitting the matter to the members for their 
determination. . 
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Article I1I. Nominations and Elections 


Sec. 1. (a) Prior to each annual conference of 
the Association the Executive Board, upon rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on Appointments, 
shall appoint an ALA Nominating Committee 
of five members, no one of whom shall be a mem- 
ber of the board, to nominate candidates for elec- 
tive positions. . 

(b} Such committee shall nominate candidates 
from among the general membership for the 
positions of president-elect, second vice-presi- 
dent; for the position of treasurer whenever this 
is required by Article VIII, Section 1, of the 
Constitution; members of Council as provided 
in sections {d) and (e) below; to fill vacancies. 

(c) Such committee shall present names of 
candidates in blocks of two names each and 
members of the Association shall vote for only 
one name from each block. 

(d) Such committee shall nominate annually 
candidates for twelve members-at-large of the 
Council for four-year terms. 

(e) Such committee also shall place on the 
ballot, in blocked groups without indication of 
their divisional representation, candidates for 
twelve members of the Council to be nominated 
by the Divisions as provided in Article IV. 

(i) No person may be nominated for or serve 
on the Council unless he is a personal member 
of the American Library Association; no candi- 
date may accept nomination from more than one 
group. 

Sec. 2. (a) The ALA Nominating Committee 
shall reports its nominations in the ALA Bulletin 
not Jess than three weeks before the midwinter 
meeting of the Association. At the midwinter 
meeting of the Council, the names of the candi- 
dates shall be announced. The presiding officer 
shall call the attention of the Council to Sec. 
2(b) of this Article. 

(b) At the midwinter meeting any member of 
the Council may present a petition signed by not 
fewer than ten councilors proposing additional 
nominations. In case nominations for more than 
two candidates for any office are made by the 
committee and by petitioners, the Council shall 
take a written ballot on the names presented. The 
two names receiving the highest number of votes 
for any office shall be the official candidates 
placed on the official ballot. 

(c) No person shall be nominated by the com- 
mittee or by petition whose written consent has 
not been filed with the executive secretary of the 
Association. 

Sec. 3. (a) Nominations determined as herein 
provided shall be placed before the members of 


the Association on a printed ballot which shall 
be prepared under the direction of the Nominat- 
ing Committee and which shall be known as the 
“Official Ballot.” 

(b) The ALA Nominating Committee shall 
also include on the official ballot other nomina- 
tions filed with the executive secretary by peti- 
tion of any one hundred members of the Asso- 
ciation at least three months before the annual 
conference, provided written consent of these 
nominees shall have been filed with the execu- 
tive secretary of the Association. 

(c) The professional address of each nominee 
shall be given on the official ballot. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Executive Board shall ap- ` 
point a Committee on Election which shall have 
charge of the conduct of the regular election 
and the counting and tabulation of all votes cast. 

(b) At least six weeks prior to the annual con- 
ference, the executive secretary shall mail a copy 
of the ballot to each member of the Association. 
Ballots shall be marked and returned to the ex- 
ecutive secretary in sealed envelopes bearing on 
the outside the name and address of the member 
voting together with the words, “Official Ballot.” 

Sec. 5. The executive secretary shall check on 
a list of members the names of all members 
whose votes were received. The candidate receiv- 
ing the largest number of votes shall be elected 
and shall be so reported to the Association by the 
Committee on Election. In case of a tie vote the 
successful candidate shall be determined by lot 
conducted by the Committee on Election. 

Sec. 6, (a) There shall be a Council Nominat- 
ing Committee, appointed by the President, 
which shall nominate candidates for the Execu- 
tive Board to be elected by the Council. Such 
committee shall be appointed at the annual 
meeting and the election shall be by ballot of 
the Councilors present and voting at the follow- 
ing midwinter meeting of the Council. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate annually 
candidates for two members of the Executive 
Board for four-year terms for election by the 
Council and from among the voting members of 
Council who are serving by virtue of election to 
it, and who have served at least one year. Upon 
election to the Executive Board the member 
shall continue to serve as a member of Council 
for the duration of his term on the Executive 


Board. 


" 


Article IV. Council 


Sec. 1. (a) Meetings. The Council shall hold 
at least two meetings each year. Such meetings 
shall be held, one at the time and place of the 
annual conference of the Association and one, not 
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less than three months before the next annual 
conference, at a time designated by the Execu- 
tive Board. The latter shall be called the mid- 
winter meeting. Other meetings may be called 
by the president and shall be called upon request 
of twenty members. 

(b) Officers. The president, president-elect, 
second vice-president, and the executive secretary 
of the Association shall serve as officers of the 
Council. The presiding officer may vote only in 
case of a tie and the executive secretary shall not 
have the right to vote. 

Sec. 2. (a) Each state, provincial, and terri- 
torial chapter shall be entitled to one councilor. 
Chapter representation shall be through state or 
provincial chapters unless the state or provincial 
associations in a certain region elect to take 
representation through a regional chapter and so 
notify the secretary of the Council. In such case, 
the regional association shall elect one repre- 
sentative from each state or provincial chapter 
in the association. 

(b) Ninety-six councilors shall be elected by 
the Association at large, twenty-four being elected 
each year as provided in Article HI, Section 1 
(d) and (e) of the Bylaws. 

(c) The presidents of the divisions shall auto- 
matically be members of the Council for the 
year of their presidencies, and the presidents- 
elect shall be their alternates. 

(d) Chairmen of ALA Committees, past presi- 
dents of the Association, and one representative 
of each affiliated organization as such, shall be 
members of Council without voting privileges. 

(e) The Council shall apportion memberships 
to the divisions in proportion to the number of 
members in each division, and shall re-apportion 
them periodically as required by changing mem- 
bership, but shall provide that each division shall 
have at least one membership. 

Sec. 3. All elected councilors shall serve for 
terms of four years or until their successors are 
selected and qualified. 

Sec. 4. Each councilor elected by a chapter 
shall present his credentials, signed by the presi- 
dent of the chapter, to the Council Credentials 
Committee in advance of the first meeting he may 
attend after his election. 


Article V. Chapters 


Sec. 1. (a) The purpose of a chapter is to 
promote general library service and librarianship 
within its geographic area and to cooperate in 
the promotion of general and joint enterprises 
with the American Library Association and other 
library groups. 
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(b) The Council may establish a chapter of 
the American Library Association in any state, 
province, territory or region in which a majority 
of the ALA members residing within the area in- 
volved and voting on the issue favors such ac- 
tion; provided, however, that the total number 
of persons voting on the issue shall not be less 
than ten percent of the total number of ALA 
members residing within the area. A regional 
chapter may consist of any area composed of 
three or more contiguous states or provinces. 

(c) Any state, provincial, territorial or re- 
gional library association may, at its request, be 
designated a chapter of the American Library 
Association provided a majority of the ALA mem- 
bers residing in the area involved voting on the 
issue is in favor of such action; provided, how- 
ever, that the total number of persons voting on 
the issue shall not be less than ten percent of the 
total number of ALA members residing within 
the area invloved, and provided further that there 
is no conflict between the constitution and bylaws 
of the association involved and the Constitution 
and Bylaws of the American Library Association. 

(d) A member of the American Library Ås- 
sociation who is also a member of more than 
one state or territorial chapter shall be accredited 
only to the chapter in the state in which he 
works, 

(e) No more than one chapter of the Ameri- 
can Library Association shall exist in any state, 
province or territory. 

(i) In establishing regional chapters, no state, 
provincial or territorial association may be in- 
cluded in more than one such region. 

Sec. 2. A chapter may adopt its own constitu- 
tion and bylaws subject to the certification of the 
ALA Committee on Constitution and Bylaws that 
there is no conflict between the constitution and 
bylaws of the chapter and that of the ALA. All 
amendments by ALA chapters shall be subject to 
similar certification. A chapter may admit mem- 
bers who are not members of the American Li- 
brary Association. 

Sec. 3. Each state, provincial, territorial, or re- 
gional chapter shall be the final authority within 
the American Library Association in respect to 
all programs and policies which concern only the 
area for which the chapter is responsible pro- 
vided they are not inconsistent with any programs 
and policies established by the ALA Council. Any 
chapter may establish committees and boards 
which parallel national committees and boards 
in order to carry out over-all programs within its 
own area and to maintain liaison between its 
members and the national committees and boards. 
State, provincial and territorial chapters may es. 
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tablish local chapters within the respective areas 
involved. 

Sec. 4. A chapter may be dissolved by the 
Council and shall be dissolved if it becomes in- 
active or fails to comply with the provisions of 
this Article. 


Article VI. Divisions 


Sec. 1. The Council may establish divisions 
under the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organiza- 
tion as a division of any group of not less than 
500 members of the Association who are inter- 
ested in the same field of activity, upon petition 
of such group. Under exceptional circumstances, 
the Council may admit as divisions groups having 
fewer than 500 members. 

(b) The Council by a vote at two consecutive 
meetings may discontinue a division when in 
the opinion of the Council the usefulness of that 
division has ceased. 

Sec. 2. (a) The purpose of a division is to 
promote library service and librarianship within 
and for a particular type of library or as it 
relates to a particular type of library activity, 
and to cooperate in the promotion of general and 
joint enterprises within the Association and with 
other library groups. Each division shall repre- 
sent a field of activity clearly distinct from that 
of other divisions. 

(b) A division shall have authority to act for 
the ALA as a whole on any matters determined 
by Council to be the responsibility of the division. 

(c) Type-of-library divisions shall be con- 
cerned with all activities that affect their types 
of libraries, shall function as agencies for broad, 
over-all consideration of all policies, programs, 
and operations of the Association from this point 
of view; type-of-activity divisions shall be con- 
cerned with the functional, technical, and re- 
source fields which are related to their designated 
interests. 

(d) Each division shall, be organized under a 
board of directors with overlapping terms and 
with authority to make decisions between con- 
ferences or meetings of the division. Such board 
of directors shall include, either as a voting or 
non-voting member, each councilor elected upon 
nomination by the division. 

(e) Each division may establish such com- 
mittees, sections, and other subordinate units as 
may be required to discharge properly the re- 
sponsibilities assigned to it, but no committee, 
section, or other unit devoted to an activity as- 
signed to a type-of-activity division shall be es- 
tablished in a type-of-library division. 

Sec. 3. (a) Each division shall receive a basic 


allotment proportional to the number of mem- 
bers. 

(b) Additional allotments may be made on 
the basis of need as determined by the Executive 
Board upon the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Program Evaluation and Budget. 

(c) All divisional funds are to be in the 
custody of the Executive Board, to be accounted 
for and disbursed by its designated officer on 
authorization of the division officers. 

Sec. 4. A division may: Issue publications, sub- 
ject to approval of the Executive Board; charge 
additional fees; hold meetings; organize sec- 
tions; retain or adopt a distinctive name; ap- 
point committees to function within the field of 
its activities; in general carry on activities along 
the lines of its interests. 

Sec. 5. Only members of this Association may 
be members of a division. 

Sec. 6. No division may commit the Association 
by any declaration of policy or incur expense on 
behalf of the Association, unless authorized to 
do so. 


Article VII. Round Tables 


Sec. 1. (a) Round Tables may be organized in 
areas not within the scope of any of the divisions, 
and may be established by petition to Council. 

(b) Round Tables shall not undertake any ac- 
tivities that require financial support from the 
Association and shall not be authorized to repre- 
sent the Association. 

Sec. 2. A petition for the establishment of a 
new round table should state clearly the purposes 
of and the need for the proposed round table. 
The petition must be signed by not less than 50 
members of the Association who are engaged in 
the work of the proposed round table, and who 
thereby signify their intention of becoming char- 
ter members of such round table. Before such a 
petition is granted by the Council, it shall be 
referred to the appropriate committee which shall 
investigate and report to the Council the desira- 
bility of such round table. The Council shall have 
power to discontinue a round table when, in the 
opinion of the Council, the usefulness of that 
round table has ceased. 

Sec. 3. Round Tables may charge annual dues, 
limit their membership, and issue publications. 
All round table funds are to be in the custody of 
the Executive Board, to be accounted for and 
disbursed by its designated officer on authoriza- 
tion of the round table officers. 

Sec. 4. Any member of the Association may be- 
come a member of any round table by complying 
with the requirements for membership. No person 
may vote in any round table unless a member of 
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the same. The members of each round table shall, 
at its final session of each annual conference, 
choose officers to serve until the close of the next 
annual conference. 


Article VIH. Publications 


Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall administer 
all publishing activities of the Association. It 
shall appoint annually an Editorial Committee of 
five members of the Association, who are not 
employees thereof, to advise upon material for 
publication. The members thereof shall serve 
until their successors are appointed. The Execu- 
tive Board shall make an annual report to the 
Association on its publishing activities. 


Article 1X. Committees 


Sec. 1. Advisory Committees. (a) There shall 
be a Committee on Appointments, to be com- 
prised of the presidents-elect of the divisions and 
the president-elect of the Association who shall 
serve as chairman, to advise the Executive Board 
on committee appointments. 

(b) There shall be a Committee on Program 
Evaluation and Budget, to be comprised of the 
immediate past presidents of the divisions, the 
president-elect of the Association, and the im- 
mediate past president of the Association who 
shall serve as chairman, to evaluate the programs 
of the Association and to advise the Executive 
Board in the preparation of the annual budgets. 

(c) There shall be a Committee on ALA Pub- 
lishing, to be comprised of five members of the 
Association who are not employees thereof, to 
advise the Executive Board on the Association’s 
publishing program and operations. 

Sec. 2. Standing Committees. (a) There shall 
be a Committee on Organization which shall rec- 
ommend to the Council the establishment or dis- 
continuance of divisions, round tables, and com- 
mittees, as the needs of the Association may re- 
quire. Such committee shall define the functions 
of each division, round table, and committee sub- 
ject to the approval of the Council. 

(b) The Council, upon recommendation of the 
Committee on Organization, may establish other 
standing committees to consider matters of the 
Association that require continuity of attention 
by the members. The Committee on Organization 
shall recommend the name and size of each such 
committee. Members of standing committees shall 
be appointed for terms of two years; they may be 
reappointed for a second and third but not a 
fourth consecutive term. The terms of approxi- 
mately one third of the members shall expire 
each year. 

(c) Subcommittees of standing committees 
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may be established by the committees in co- 
operation with the divisions. When the functions 
of a subcommittee would fall within the scope 
of a single division that division shall appoint 
the committee to carry them out and to serve as 
a subcommittee of the ALA committee; such 
subcommittee shall report to the appointing di- 
vision for information and to the parent com- 
mittee for action. When the functions would not 
fall within the scope of a single division, the 
subcommittee shall be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Board upon recommendation from the Com- 
mittee on Appointments. 

(d) The standing committee shall include the 
following administration committees with func- 
tions and size to be determined by the Council: 


Constitution and Bylaws Committee 
Editorial Committee 

Membership Committee 
Subscription Books Committee 


(e) The standing committees shall include the 
following general committees with functions and 
size to be determined by the Council: 


Accreditation Committee 
Audio-Visual Committee 

Awards Committee 

Bookbinding Committee 
Intellectual Freedom Committee 
International Relations Committee 
Committee on Copying Methods 


Sec. 3. Special Committees. (a) All other com- 
mittees authorized by the Council, and interim 
committees authorized by the Executive Board, 
shall be special committees. The life of a special 
committee shall be limited to two years unless the 
Council or the Executive Board which authorizes 
such committee shall otherwise provide. The term 
of appointment for members of a special commit- 
tee shall end with the fiscal year unless the Coun- 
cil or Executive Board which authorizes such 
committees shall provide for a different or a 
longer term. Members of special committees 
whose terms expire shall be eligible for reap- 
pointment, except for the members of the Nomi- 
nating Committees and any juries to make selec- 
tions for awards. 

(b) The special committees shall include the 
following administration committees with func- 
tions and size to be determined by the Council: 


Conference Programs Committee 
Council Credentials Committee 
Election Committee 

Nominating Committee 
Resolutions Committee 
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Sec. 4. Interdivisional committees and other 
intra-association committees may be established 
as required by the groups concerned upon notifi- 
cation to the Committee on Organization. 

Sec. 5. Joint Committees. (a) The Council, on 
the recommendation of the Committee on Organ- 
ization, may establish joint committees, either 
standing or special, with other organizations 
when the functions of the proposed committee 
cannot be appropriately delegated to a single 
division or ALA committee. 

(b) Joint committees of the divisions or round 
tables with organizations outside the Association 
may be established only with the approval of the 
Council and upon the recommendation of the 
Committee on Organization. 

Sec. 6. Not less than two weeks prior to the 
annual meeting the president-elect shall report to 
the Executive Board for the Committee on Ap- 
pointments. At a meeting prior to or during the 
annual meeting of the Association, the Executive 
Board shall consider the nominations and make 
its decisions as to appointments. 

Sec. 7. (a) The Executive Board shall desig- 
nate the chairman of each committee annually. 

(b) Any vacancy occurring on a committee 
shall be filled by appointment by the Executive 
Board until the expiration of the fiscal year in 
which the vacancy occurs, at which time appoint- 
ment to fill out the unexpired term shall be 
made. 

(c) Any member of a committee may be re- 
moved by a three-fourths vote of the Executive 
Board upon written recommendation of either 
the chairman of the committee, the chairman of 
the Committee on Appointments, the board of 
directors of a division, or the president of the 
Association. 

Sec. 8. Votes in the Executive Board, as well 
as in committees, may be taken by mail, provided 


all members are canvassed simultaneously. In 
case of dissent among the members, a second 
vote shall be taken after each member has been 
acquainted with the views of every other mem- 
ber. If on the second mail vote, more than one 
member disagrees with the views of the majority, 
the action shall fail. Each committee shall have 
the authority to set a time limit within which the 
votes of its members shall be recorded, but if no 
such time limit is set no vote shall be counted 
unless received within 30 days from the day the 
text of the matter voted upon was mailed prop- 
erly addressed to those entitled to vote on the 
matter involved. 


Article X. Finances 


Sec. 1. Annual estimates of income, except for 
the publishing department and projects sup- 
ported by grants to the Association, shall be 
based upon the actual income of the preceding 
year plus any unexpended balance remaining 
from the preceding year. In no case may ex- 
penditures be budgeted in excess of the estab- 
lished income arrived at in this manner. 

Sec. 2. An audit of all accounts shall be made 
annually by a commercial auditor. 

Sec. 3. A report shall be made annually to the 
membership, by a duly authorized member of the 
Executive Board, detailing receipts and expendi- 
tures, explaining the Association’s fiscal status, 
and reporting on the audit. 


Article XI. Parliamentary Authority 


Sec. 1. Robert’s Rules of Order (Revised), in 
the latest available edition, shall govern the 
Association in all cases to which it can be 
applied and in which it is not inconsistent with 
the Constitution, the Bylaws, or special rules of 
order of the Association. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


The report of the Constitution and Bylaws Committee will be printed 


in the January 1958 ALA Bulletin. A number of proposed amendments 
to the Constitution and Bylaws are included in this report. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


For the Fiscal Year September 1, 1956 to August 31, 1957 


BALANCE SHEET—~-AUGUST 31, 1957 


Assets 
Enpowment Funps: 
Cash in agency account ssasesseusvansenveennrepacessenono E A E TS deiet Trees EET 
Investments —at cost nouw» vy Pe ee Onn euanunn aeeeCe Rane ernarawresesnntees aan eaene 
Real estate—at cost ...... eT ree eee eee eee T eres ey er ee ae he eee ee eee ee 
Toran ENDOWMENT FUND ASSETS 2... e cece ec es rece cccccece (peveea neste Pawkde es howe we eS eee 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS: 
Gash in banks 25.6 iskvew dd oo 60059 sa Ne 00s pb 0S vera bene setae es 1a Niwa E EE Se wah Se ose eek ‘ 
Cash on hand paeroenaecannece ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee re i ee rr ae owe 
Cash on deposit ee nave eet & @eteeeeeveenry evpep@enuoeneeesveaests @sevvenenevne ne rbb e eerneseppavene @e@etenvne@eswenueuet@enwpeeavpneeveewere b.b 
United States treasury bills ....cervevevcrcnesccccccncecnnns (Shel MENS RES MU AM EE peas 
Checks uncollected eretee ec ouee Rene nmrenvneeR eo apeeeeuenven aoa eet erne eer vaenrnan eee meee een ew ean eee eaeteoeveunnne 
Endowment Funds receivable ...... ‘ig Bon a Glaus wien wd Aw eee errr rer E N ate oda hrs jetaate ees 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable ...nccccucunecccccuaunce E TREE a a AS aa aie ASA ee 
Advances to officers and staff members .....-.ce.eeeeeees a hs/ae Wane ethane stu ha woes bak aback ee 
Prepaid expense «..asnsonsvososeassonasattasnonoorsusasaves E A EE T ree oe ET ere 
Deferred charges .......-. rere ee eee eee Wahewnienas oes eee TT Te ree Tr ee A EEEE EEA ‘ 
Inventory of postage, paper and supplies ........ cc ceeeeeeee EENE hee Piao ET E E EA SNT risi 
Offce devices and building equipment 
Less accumulated depreciation to date of $4,947.18 ........ [se Cate pee wale ee ETE TAT TE 
TOTAL ASSETS arrastado LE EE E EE E EE E eEREERFEERFREEEEEREEEREEREEREERERERE] oerev eR ea E EFERESESTESEEER E] LEE IE SE S E TE E 
e sye * 
Liabilities 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS; 
Capital— 
Carnegie Fund eveceucnen ee ee ee Oe ee ee ee eeeunann * 
Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund .....c..cace rece eanas ered m eer manenesvncntesencecs EET. 
General Endowment Fund eam eae ee wmeaecaneeeteonetosveces @eoPweveaenrnenegmrwonneuehtmeame eee nweewneeruae *evueoeaen 
Sarah C. N. Bogle Endowment Fund .....ccsceccccessceetereens UFSERITAA Ree S Re wel EE A eee 
Melvil Dewey Medal Fund ...cccccecvenccctvccccunvscees EE L REDDER ES Teh See eae ees oer 
Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Fund .....-.2..ee-s000: pee Ua RaDN pane EA ade Cape eetun ieee 
Oberly Memorial Fund ssrereisceeerocs sises teiser e rieni E A ee EE PER E Sree Seis 
Herbert Putnam Honor Fund ......ssassassssorsrsessen EELT Oe A A ERA, P 
James i Whitney Fund EEEE EEE EEREEFREFEEEEEEFEEEREFRESESEERSESERE] LE E E FKP HR Cav ae teeta naesaeaeaeeneee eee 
Accounts payable—ALA  veccccucenccccnvccusccccccveunvecs ESC EI PERT TREE Ee ee Te Ce eT rere or 
ToTAL ENDOWMENT FuNp LIABILITIES ......-sce0ee: AE PE wig arerohiaratete AE E EE AS ENEE 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS: 
Accounts payable meee seaeesteanen purer et eseoeona rae @euteonca Pe eeeeanua 
General and Special Funds balances ....-csecesss.sseeee WTERUTT PERE eee ee re ere Teer 
TOTAL. LIABILITIES — oss c20.2:b0 Sas enews ees ccccee ee ina PECET VER CTE OCs tera iseks 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS 


Summary of Income, Expense and Balances 
September 1, 1956 to August 31, 1957 


Balance 
Regular Activities - 9-1-56 Income 
General Funds ....seesseresso eer ee eC er rie osuseevsese $ 64,150.25 
Dues, Endowment, etC. ..eessssssuuvenreseesaaneuvonasneoous EEEE ENNA 372,243.06 
Administration and Program .„.asussaasassoonsessosioseesan kentaou 
Transfers—- 

1956 Conference ...... CERT Ee Ee eT Tee reer eee PETE 1,495.73 
Art Reference Round Table ....,.cccccccccessececcecer sinistrati pan 69.51 
Audio-Visual Round Table ........ A E patie EE Cerais 
Serials Round Table ....sesseorsesossezerrerseosesresese sareberig 1,278.12 
Restatement of Post-War Standards in Pub. Libs. ....... PEETA 118.40 
U. S. Naval Academy Survey ...,-.:cesccccccsenvaneuescer niews 173.29 
1956-57 Bulletin .sessersersossarasrossssoes Set oentewa chives 6 
Jt. Comm.-Lib. Work as a Career .. nce cece s cc eceneees EEIN 408.95% 


64,150.25 374,969.16 


Annual Conferences 


1956 Conference asese. EE E EEEE 6,321.50 2,731.06* 
Trefr. to Admin. & Program ..sasassssennsesesea EER RRT 1,495.73* 
1957 Conference - sasniaciveseas)oeeGsw isan ones ee ee ee ee ee cute 37.01* 54,738.91 
1958. Conference ccc iee 25 v0 5k 6660956055 600050 6 kee rata eea N a 3.91* — 
1959 Conference sees. cern cvisnss.p wee See cca rewncteiieiee Geel See eons — — 
1960 -Conference awed vocce stk Siew eebws nee Keb eeseaciss sioner bioees eared — — 
6,280.58 50,512.12 





* Refund, transfer, deficit or overdraft. 
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$ 147,755.87 
2,393,052.91 
179,422.50 


34,173.34 
500.00 
425.00 

198,473.00 
93.15 

16,122.71 

659.55 
7,731.68 
9,603.21 
4,133.34 

28,145.22 


7,083.28 


123,809.80 
2,462,736.87 
83,762.45 
5,169.58 
517.19 
29,200.00 
1,078.64 
2,560.01 
4,274.03 


2, 704,108.57 
16,122.71 





641.35 
302,502.13 


Expense 


382,028.92 


61 


3,510.17 


385,539.10 


2,094.71 
44,467.48 
1,723.71 
99.00 
28.66 


48,404.56 





2,720,231 .28 


303,143.48 


3,023,374.76 


2,720,231.28 


303,143.48 





$3,023,374.76 


Balance 
8-31-57 


53,580.81 


53,580.31 


we 


10,234.42 
1,727.62** 
90.00* 
28.66" 





8,388.14 





December 1957 


Division Membership Periodicals 


College and Research Libraries .,.... Cttawee wee eeR we eee ee ss 
Hospital Book Guide eoeeeoteneve eeu eth eo aca-rpveeneupenava 
Library Resources and Tech. Serv. .... 


Public Libraries ®@ense*®*@ @ueapunae a vee La a earn @eurvteevuedm@eeeuvean CEE SE EE SE EE E EE E 
-School Libraries Pe ee ee ee ee ere eunaene nen ee ee ee ee 
Top of the News totae tedne graa @ueéeeaonaud (E: EE Er E E ta C E EE E E E LJ a 
Publishing Funds 
Booklist-Subseription Books Bulletin .........0-..0- ery e rer re re oe 
Bulletin wpeeteeuoeeseeer tee eenecvreteroewreraeereveeaevreegewaene La ++ CEL O EE EE S E E E r E E E r 
Trsfr. to General Funds ...... PAE ERE oR Se Ee fn eons eee ree 
Publishing Books and Audio-Visual -Materials ......ccccncceccecsveees 
Trsfr. to Bulletin eee wpt@eeneset eerste seewoteunguetre @eaereepscsceeervesevueanee trow. 
ACRL Monographs sssecesusesssererssoe kerve PERKS RADE OE WS rer 
PED Reportér cevseeie eo céciccetcceiesceeys Cree wets Seetelicehien ore rye 
Other Publishing Funds 
Revolving Fund epetvpeeetevoetues est oaetvret eorpeeee >v e+e ee wee eee ernred > Lae ar SE E E 
ALA Catalog Rules Supp. ....sesessesseesssessersseses Seer ee TTC ee ° 
Transfer to Publishing Books and Audio-Visual Matis. ....-......44. 
Toran RECULAR ACTIVITIES ..-.c:e000% Ss ei avacd see's T IREEN FONA 
Undistributed Income - 
Reserve for ACRL Found. Grants Projects .......... ideas os Rew oe ee 
Carnegie Fund .éssens<ceesdv oars aeeues EI EES TEAT e eee PETEA 
Trsfr. to Booklist-SBB ....-.ceneues EA EEE ES Kivitwees ere 
Endowment Funds— 
Endowment Fund Trustees ..... {er gkeieensedees Eee DEEN rT eres 
TOTAL UNDISTRIBUTED INCOME LE E E E E E E EENEENREREERENREREERRESESESEEEREE] 
Round Table Funds 
Art Reference ereaervusee Vittrtrrt rier er eee ree eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
Trsir. to General Funds wehaepePeepeeve8 va LEE E JE E E E E E E LE E E E E rete 
Audio-Visual epeunr@menutsonnse eesere evar espeseeoenaevr he FO peevretregere oe ee eaneere her ouy 
Trsfr. to General Funds pesveaernewnsceevpereevureeeehreo oer eee eevee eer earner eeeer hue 
Exhibits „epas onn ptb er eeeeneeve ttep ysrovnr meer eeo eee er vne tee btobktnnboto Apy’ 
International Relations eter ndbeee pgreeevevr eer ee peur pee neteanen ertaaren eer nena 
(Formerly Lib. Serv. Abroad) 
Serials eseveatepeeoea sete nu ee @eveenre Sevpvvreae pete eeprpneeosevuoauneeneegerneeneteReveewe rane N 
Trsfr. to General Funds epee Beoseveceseveseeovavvuseveseevureaeoeereeeoreegpeernrnmewne ene 
Staff Organizations trinon saovroeipinu tydd ovo st óóvo čov troso tea tovo otvod nowt vn yA 


Totar Rounp TABLE .... 


Special Activities 


American Library Institute ..ccccsseneeeccnereessvavenoereneenensenuenn 
Assoc. Exec. Secy. Disc. Fund .s.s.sessssessesevveosusnonavusenesenuvun 
Augustine Aurianne Estate 
BPA Notes 
Bassett Award—AYPIL  .........-- 
Beta Phi Mu Award ........ ETET VETTE Te Tee eT A A 
Buildings and Equipment Section .......... 
Conference on Federal Aid 
Melvil Dewey Medal Fund ........... EITT 
Exec. Secy. Discretionary Fund 
Exec. Secy. Wash. Ofc. Fund ..... 
Exhibits Round Table Award 
Gantt Memorial Fund 
Grolier Award ..sasesssos 
Grolier Scholarship Award—AASL ........ 
Jt. Comm.—Lib. Work as a Career 
Trsfr. from General Funds ......s.. Lio re war tineniawesinnn os 
Lib. Serv. to Labor—AFL Grant .sssssssossussacses E E EE T 
Lib. Survey—U, S. Naval Academy ssesssessasc EAA 
Trsfr. to General Funds .sessscessese 
Melcher Scholarship Fund 
Trsfr. to Endowment Fund .....ceccesccssveren 
Oberly Memorial Award 
Pgrtraits Catalog 
Reference Survey .......-. E TE EE. 
Reprint Expediting Service se.sseereensresre E T ET 
Washington Office Travel Fund ........0e.ces ; 


esertreseeuusnee eevee ean eee eee ee eeeraeewe tren rtuvenanrwaweo'd 


Penenmeendt sneer eneeune 


eaveceeese eevee e tee ere eee eneoeneevae 


eerpeeeneee runt oedcs a teeeenedhaer see uevteenaeneeaneansenwag 


eave ecueee eee ewe peeeeaeeeanatoesete var enenn eran even han 


eutepepeaseuseeen oe eent eee we et EEEE E] 


* 
. 


eszcocttocoeecosrany e seep euneeveevr eee ese ee eee er eevee eevnaetavreree 


tet resat eee eee ete eerste eneann 
Ce DE E a E E E r a 


Toran SPECIAL ÅCTIYITIES 


werreeeerereee te spate eevretr eres ee eee ecateneaant ea 


* Refund, transfer, deficit or overdraft. 


1,795.05 


13,125.95 


673.73* 
1,700.79 


15,948.06 


8,900.00 
1,000.08 


5,000.00 


95,378.89 


g is 
16,436.35 


2,827.15 


19,263.50 


116.00 


863.09 


376.48 
218.69 
2,181.18 
196.91 


vanansa 
araman 


menaa 


500.00 
72.15* 
525.51 
3,419.96 
245,00 


Cee 


150.00 
173.29 


205.65 


$1.80 
201.47 
1,418.49 
155.12 


9,977.40 


A anamesaaas muannas aisian i 


Income 


18,424.32 
1,893.35 
4,002.65 
2,467.52 
2,202.56 
5,189.28 


34,179.68 


113,684.25 
72,561.03 
253,364.13 
20 ,260,00* 
11,352.84 
2,291.08 


432,993.33 


oe 


1,000.00* 
1,800.00* 


891,654.29 


$ 5,360.00 
5,661.88 
2,664.85% 


nea 
ncesi nnmeam a 


9,297.03 


pappe 


12.00 
69.51* 


616.00 
64.00 


1,764.57 
1,278.12* 
546.00 


SE pen e a 


1,654.94 


Pn A PR 


167.40 
1,000.00 
50.00 
175.00 
48.02 
180.60 
2,250.00 
2,050.00 
500.00 
2,000.00 
135.50 
408.95 
150.00 


173.29* 
5,205.11 
2,400.00* 

50.00 
50.00 


ne 


2,046.00 


= 





13,893.29 





Expense 


18,424.32 
1,893.35 
4,002.65 
2,467.52 
2,202.56 
5,189.28 


34,179.68 


115,479,30 
76,071.20 
3,510.17* 
240,823.75 
8,447.88 
2,917.04 





440,229.09 


908,352.34 


$ 2,190.64 


— 


— 


99.90 


2,290.54 


32.25 
11.96 
.01* 
548.33 
22.96 


486,45 


328.00 


sae een e eee 


1,429,94 


— 


48.09 
844.11 
50.00 
500,00 
3,00 
495.44 
1,690.66 
245.00 
500.00 
2,000.00 
284.24 


— 


233,24 


1,580.93 


12,041.68 





Baiance 
8-31-57 


Prd di 


— 


5,406.33 
2,231.23 
1,074.83 


8,712.39 


8,000.00 


8,000.60 


78,680.84 


S$ 3,169.36 
20,433.38 
2,727.25 


26,269.99 


334.00 





1,088.09 


376.48 


1,429.83 


— 


94.40 


— 


341.51 


11,829.01 


aeea 


RaQ 





Balance Balance 
Special Projects 5-1~56 Income Expense 8-31-57 
American Heritage Proj ect aweertBeteeee e*®e¢evrvr ee eer e+enemmaaeee ees tree @*steaatee @te $ 13,860.26 $ a $ 298.56 $ 13 „561 -70 
ALA Liberty and Justice : 
Book Awards— 2 
1956-57 secs reese es PEA E EFE RAE E T ee PEER 321.69* 35,008.00 30,638.53 4,039.78 
1957-58 savea epaenaraeo ere oe ee ee vee tanesgee new. 35,000.00 ree 35,000.00 
ALA Sub-Grants in Adult Education ....... E pk Ss OR EN Rea Bank's 373.12 — em-e 373.12 
U. of Ankara Inst. of Lnship.— 

1955-56 aKa ae MAG A ENA KGL ae NEES ea De os Aa 7,067.73* 10,584.00 “one 3,516.27 

1956-57 . “Gasuaeevays Errar tapso dka SENNA rrav T EA EN EA 21,501.95* 40,910.00 7,882.37 11,525.68 

1957- 58 se etenhee utba rotob eee tons eaeeaenerneaeont eee e ner eoevee oe oe paras 48,537.00 28,173.69" 20,363.31 
ACRL Foundation Cant Proj. EE AA TE EATE A aA eer er ales 40,000.00 61,250.00 67,500.00 33,750.00 
Book Selection Workshop .............. paces (ee eeeew eee cas aasan 993.32. 

Refund to Donor ..s.sessisesess EEN EA E E T ae ETE 993,32* — — 
Foreign Bookmobile Project ..esesssesnsus ET LEA EOE ee reer eee 7,700.00 — 7,700.00 — 
Foreign Translation Rights— 

1953—IAW 106 ee enews . re ee ee een naaae gore eenene eaeneerarneene 2,361.65 — 2,142.15 

Refund to Donor .........0.05 aa AEEA EEE oeeavats 219.50% Eass — 
1954—IA WV 247 aevoee err eeoe eh ea ene ee neon Crp eae e ree ne rawr rene wR eee aneawe 4,360.45 = $34.25 
Refund to Donor ....... PARE ees Ceci EEN T AE E PERE TE 3,526.20* m — 
1956—IA 2740G ....pseresresserressro> PEE E A E E E = 15,800.00 12,733.89 
Refund to Donor ...... sip a a age oa tara Neos tas Pacers ee pie cents aoe 2,266.11* — — 
Great Books of the Western World .:.......... RPEN EEE, PTE 3,629.00* 3,629.00 = — 
Indian Librarians Project ...sssersrsaans EPE E EE AEA AA 29,803.02 — 28,020.22 

Refund to Donor .sussessssssssa Deania AAEE LE CEEE aS ETE 1,782.80* mem — 
Intellectual Freedom Comm. ..... EAEE E eee RREA 2,921.26 1,790.30 3,717.38 994.12 
International Relations Office— 

1956:57 .-Gdkeetbeccuaerederaeeseene uNee ches oes PEE EN eeoka ee ae sa 163.58* 26,352.00 17,863.47 

Trsfr. to 1957-58 Project ..... AEDE EEEE A E E raes : 8,324.95* — — 

1957-58 -fawdintavawaeees odepis Eag ee PEDE visi anes sips ‘aes ~~ 26,213.45 8,829.58 17,413.87 
International Youth Library--1956-87 weicieedcaaeuaveeceseeeesaseewece 650.50 §,000.00 5,650.50 — 
Italian Librarians Project ........ Doe a e aa a r a E T 7,100.53 — 6,937.80 

Refund to Donor ........ Snipa lees ee ee ETS AAE A ATA 162.73% — — 
Library Community Project— 

1955-56 ePeeevnetanvpeaete et on newer aeaenvt tes es taves en. bs >" C (E H 8,298.79 

Trsfr. to 1956-57 Proj. hike Saab ees Lawes Geese mane eke PEE 8,298.79% — — 

1056:57 ceascetsewsceeeass PEPI PETE EPEE EEE A er 76,000.00 8,298.79 82,990.68 1,308.11 
Munich Conference Representation .,.......... pases ey ere ree TC re me 1,400.00 1,172.40 

Refund to Donor .....-....ee00- CRRES EMA e ee wed eee uee EPEE 227.60* -— — i 
National Library Week—ALA E E A raian otiia a — — 314.80 314.80* 
Office of Adult Education 

J955-56, Wivecened Hie saanee rnanera TEE T eT Tee E EE EENE 6,215.26 

Trsfr. to 1956-57 Proj. ....-....6-. EEEE RE aw eRe eet EEEE 6,215.26* — = 

1956-57 a oe ee ae aes santea tognasesnranacsue PPR ew eae eeOe HERE EEHELR Oe Ret Hae Ee owt 21,215.26 18,080.18 3,135.08 
Restatement of Post-War Standards in Public Libraries ......... 000.0000: 2,055.38 — 1,315.39 

Refund to Donor ......... kieres E EE A E E S errs 621.59% 

Transfer to General Funds ........... OSTIA AEEA ENS Tapion eni 118.40% — 

U. S, Steel Foundation Grant OC ey ee ee ee §00.00 =—— 500.00 TET 
Totan SPECIAL PROJECTS .......2++. errr a Mae Weta eee (hen @ Slew es 170,509.53 307,452.55 333,295.84 144,666.24 
Accommodation Accounts 
Annuities for Transfer .......cccssccsenncaces peawes er (euninaeeees 1,342.01 167,193.41 166,518.79 2,016.63 
Intl. Fed.. of Lib.: Agns: iia ys eu ses Saceie ees he see beens bait Peae pees 39.00 86.04 95.04 30.00 
Japan Lib. School—Keio Univ. ......... pelewen Spam ne Rae teen eRe Snead — 10,250.00 5,038.67 5,211.33 
National Book Committee ......-.+: ee reer Seine E pores oe ere — 32,710.00 — 32,710.00 
TOTAL ACCOMMODATION ACCOUNTS .sasssssresrssasvassrevarazeessesen 1,381.01 216,239.45 171,652.50 39,967.96 
Toran GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS ....-s.cernes AT EEE TE $297,373.42 $1 434,191.55 $1 429,062.84 $302,502.13 
y Recapitulation of Income, Expense and Balances 
Balance Balance 
9-1-56 Income Expense 8-31-57 
Regular Activities .ssserere EPE EAT E T ceciris EEE AA ETE $ 95,378.89 $ 891,654.29 $ 908,352.34 $ 78,680.84 
Undistributed Income ..... RERI EEEE E E T AE EE 19,263.50 9,297.03 2,290.54 26,269.99 
Round Table Funds .ss.s.svasee.e ee EE CE URES ENEA ‘ $63.09 1,654.94 1,429.94 1,088.09 
Special Activities .-.....-- SPE tere ees Biman OE EEE E E desiris 9,977.40 13,893.29 12,041.68 13,829.01 
Special Projects ....++ecessers eu tab ETE uaa peut eesecevences 170,509.53 307,452.55 333,295.84 144,666.24 
Accommodation AcCOUNIS cicscccnssccccsarerecncereeetnsevassaece pn ein ee 1,381.01 210,239.45 171,652.50 39,967.96 
ToTAL pCO eN PG Dee EM TOA HENO OE TANE He HH HHH HSE HAH EEE HHH AHHH HEH HEE HHL OSS $297,373.42 81,434,191.55 $1,429,062.84 $302 502,13 





* Refund, transfer, deficit or overdraft. 
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GENERAL FUNDS ; 
Consolidated Income Summary 
September 1, 1956 to August 31, 1957 


Dues, Endowment, etc, 
Membership dues— 
Personal 


EP S RAA tet eoukedes EOE AE E E EET rer AIEI waren AR EE OE 
Institutional ............-- ET PE EET PE EEEE E S T EAEE E E sanss PSE 
Special ob iaef ecieens cry Anew RSs eeRes EEEE Oe US ha ho Ea ESEO aN Per A E EEA Corien iis satii 
Lile - crcerciriserseraiis PEE EA bas Peer TEE ET ET E ee E E 
Affiliation ......... ios eure awe a Ea E ee jxeyevane see Lee dee TEn a Neca lag owe Bt ea: wars one ee reer 
Additional divisions ......c.cescceeuceues PCR TE RET RTC T are VF aed ACAD nET ones Seams 


Endowment Funds— 
Carnegie Corporation 


General earetewneoaeteousr Be'vwenen eeeumwpeseoeaset®@aats ere eaeueFeeprPeepunaate K E S ES Er EE ET EE EE oe @@eeecaeeeapunee siosar t.» > see eaat e 
Membership directory sales .....-2022ccenasees R heise waa anaes eens eaei ae agra reer re 
Membership mailing list rental ....-.eesceneleeees EIEEE E EE E oe ET NE E A 
Midwinter Meeting registration ......snasorenee eee ee eee oe aR Ei eee ee eT eT eee ees 
Other income ....... Leth ewswaneeeewherncnes ETT Te Te ere PETER eT TTT EC OTE TCO CR Tee ee ispata 
Less~~life membership dues trisd. to endowment .issesceeeuaccccsccerns Leathers eaprest Dundegianaeans 

amy 
Conference 
Sale of Exhibit space ...... eee hesas teawen aves eI EO Te eee er Tee te ee E rer rer 
Registration fees (E a E e E tee ee ewe Gee eeeeeeceaa teen ete @eereneneeseewrereseteewnecze Peer M**eeerenevee pett Grtn ose eae eo evr aeee 
Program advertising aenrueaenevowraetwr eee erese Oe eenaee aw#anwwewneevaewaee eae eaegveueeateewaeoeCvreceteeveavreeen SEE] oP etun en andave 
Other income @eeeeoerw ene anuse eee meee weevreeneaneranwe erv +. [EE EE EE SE E E T rT E E E tate’ one Seem nepaeeeeeeepeaenan eownunnneanad bane 
Divisional Membership Periodicals 
College and Research Libraries .......+2.¢:- ere PE ee eT Eee Te ee LRT Ee ere ey ere ET EENET, 
Hospital Book Guide ....... oes idrain iaar A EE EANA iena tae a PPTA 
Library Resources and Technical Servicest ......essesesoecessscrersassess Naa eRe eee en idee SEEEN Ea TE 
Publie Libraries" eaeteecataeuvavese *rvraneeneeoenwene eeaeve eee we eer eawmeaeoeeneneeehay eenawv eo ePeeweaeeosn ec eteae LE O E E 
School Libraries asap sgnyrvn ovv net Pee aenanesr ent wmeneata ewes eoneeevaseoan @eueee vr veaseaeeepeeeesteanaanean Cannan erart 
Top of the News eaaeoaaantnwneana eee eaeseeaeeeene eee EE EE E E E E O E E E a een evuen nee @u te epeopererene eer OHRunetang CELEK EE] 
Tota GENERAL FuNps INCOME ........ POV E E A CTE TEE E awakes Peer rr 
3 Formerly the Journal of Cataloging and Classification. 
* Publication discontinued in December 1956. 
GENERAL FUNDS 
. * 2 
Administration and Program 
Budget and Expense Summary 
« 

: ; 

Executive Board, Advisory Committees and Officers ........... errs ENEE EEE PFET EE 
Executive Office eetepaeeneeuesc een teavnwseavenene aeanwaruweeaeeweseeseeeoteeranaaae eennaaet eee sore t rer ecaeraetrene Aste a eae 
Divisional Services eave een eeu eoeev aetna tsteneaeatea (E EEE bene eevee aeweseeueeneneoes eaecrwrnt noe eheoeaceurneteeupane L EE EE TE SE EE EF two TE EE e E 
Washington Office ee ee ee ee ee eer enue owmanaaeeeraerevseenean om even eeeoeaneeneeneoase Ce ee a oe 
Headquarters Library Services ..........+00: CTT ee Tre Creer eee ee EEE ste ha emer eae Oona 
Administrative Services— 

Services and Supplies eee weaueeepeepe eure oo‘ etreertreoeovverne re ee ruven eaeeaneeer eterna e#eonnpearnnee et@eavaeernaenne eter pruebee 

Membership Records, Directory and Addressograph ..ssessseceecennecnee PEELE eee e tics Sr poe awe ENA 

Midwinter Meeting ps ePoe ee eeerere ners teuezreszet SRP RS ee Be etre test eae et evrve ene euesatseetti aca sesaseunaneaeneeecetar 

Elections eee eeseaeeseeseeeeeceo ener zeceae SE Le ES See eee ee srčaste Lana E E SE SE SS E e E E E E E eervraeearegren eee tst prarzr oe 

Building Maintenance „ssusessesesaseaccwcesso is ste ede ES E enemas wok A PEA EEA E T S ee err 
Program Allocations— 

Membership Periodical Subsidies ...... E A E tele ow Earn ee eae ewe Peed Ghee ESTE RE R 

Divisional Newsletters, ete., Allocations .s.sssusuanosresecssosoeseso E E AE E FA 

ALA Committee Allocations .......... PE rr earn ory eer es E cai gia 6g ahaa eRe REVS ET A 

Division Committees, Sections and Program Allocations ........... P eee eee Page nee ee ad 

Other Program Allocations ...........: E N E ie aes emaes A oaeee Pacts erate reih PEE 
Operating Reserve ccssccrcccverencsccceseaessossvssverecssesancraseans PTEI naa a a eee EEE EE 

Less-——Costs paid by Regular Activities ...ssssersesnrererseorerresnrans Sra Maleate e a e aea ipa votes 
a Less-~Cost paid by Special Projects ee i ey ear ae eet tener nnn tneeues 

TOTAL eee rar esr POH UR KHEHH RHEE T SCR RES OH EPR HEHEHE RED HEE ERECT S ROH EH OHHH HHH ZR ED E TORRE ae RE HARROP ee Bee 


1 As revised by the Executive Board at the 1957 Midwinter Meeting, 


Year Ended Year Ended 


8-31-57 


$157,015.00 
60,693.00 
20,219.00 
5,570.00 
132.00 
6,637.60 


109,761.87 
3,514.95 
1,606.00 

25.40 
5,024.56 
7,113.74 


377,813.06 
5,570.00 


372,243.06 


41,216.40 


11,868.00 


1,642.00 
818.51 


54,738.91 


13,575.81 
26.00 
1,309.16 
318.89 
2,186.28 
3,968.00 


20,984.14 


. $447,966.11 


Budget* 
$ 10,525.00 
86,118.00 
88,480.00 
16,911.00 
16,280.00 


111,757.00 
33,046.00 
3,245.00 
3,250.00 
22,940.00 


28,849.00 
1,975.00 
7,780.00 

29,761.00 
8,400.00 
3,600.00 





472,917.00 
66,724.06 





406,193.00 
13,993.00 


$392,200.00 








8-31-56 


$148,189.06 
47,140.00 
19,625.00 
4,380.00 
57.10 
6,332.30 


105,631.45 
3,463.68 
1,624.50 
1,304.55 
5,267.50 
2,254.57 


345,269.65 
4,380.00 


340,889.65 


35,514.00 
11,767.50 
1,880.56 


49,162.06 


12,331.33 
23.30 
318.74 
272.31 
1,480.87 
2,829.50 


17,256.25 


$407,307.96 


Actual 
Year Ended 
8-31-37 
$ 8,930.85 
88,925.79 
77,051.27 
16,900.16 
18,552.87 


114,198.75 
32,768.22 


463,423.81 
66,724.00 


396,699.81 
14,670.89 


he pete ee, 


$382,028.92 


Donsoattntaasaa anna 
enira ar itataataaen 
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SCHWALL'S BOOK SEAL 


(a varnish for books) 


A PLASTIC COATING superior to anything 
now on the market for this purpose, applied 
by a simple, new, yet old, method, at consider- 
able saving over other materials. 

QUART with Thinner $3.00 plus PP 
GALLON with Thinner $10.80 plus PP 
SPRAY CANS available $1.95 plus PP 


SCHWALL'S BOOK SEAL 
2401 W. OHIO STREET 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


ee eae 


LIBRARIANS 
TOUR of EUROPE 


I | 
I i 
I I 
Į Visit famous Libraries and Archives in France, l 
l England, Holland, Germany and Italy. Special i 
i introductions, 21 days. P i every day. 

See your local Travel I 
l Agent for details or write . i 
| i 
I . 


THOS. S. DUFFY Š 
ma 


TRAVEL CO. 
Hotel Onondaga Bldg. 
Syracuse, New York 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT ^6 BOOKS 


Our record of 85 years success In this field as ploncers has 
enabled us to achleve a high percentage of resuits through 
our world-wide network of assoclate enlora, antiquarians, 
collectors, agente, and others, In the book fald. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST .OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 





AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
1(7 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New Yerk City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer your readers te us when they ask for a 
book you cannot su supply. 

LSO BUY BOOKS AND HARAZINES You NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS 





Jhus isthe ideal Pidune JFrame 
. aLihraty Discount 


quick FRAME 
will frame all the 
pictures you want 
for only $1,00 »- 
If your art dealer 





can't supply in 
Brass or Black. 
order, post-paid. 


Dept. yBraquette-. Lenox, Mass. 
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CLASSIFIED . 
ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 
SEARCH SERVICE is one of our specialties. 


Foreign books and periodicals current and out- 
of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boyles- 
ton St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 
Established 1889. Largest and best selection any- 
where. We also welcome your lists of Duplicates 
for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials 
Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3, N.Y. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit.; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography: La- 
mont; Speech; etc. . .) Want lists invited. 23 
East 4th St. New York 3. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regu- 
larly in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine 
devoted exclusively to library job information. 
Annual subscription includes 24 issues and free 
listing privileges. Individuals—$3.00; institutions 
$12.00. Enter your subscription now. Write: 
Library Placement Exchange (Dept. 1), P.O. 
Box 172, Benjamin Franklin Station, Washington 


- 4, D.C. 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, 
colleges, public and technical libraries, ete. CRU- 
SADE, largest magazine of educational oppor- 
tunities also contains Administrative positions, 
Summer Jobs, Graduate Awards and Student 
Aid. No fees. Apply direct. Highly recommended 
since 1952. Members’ qualifications, school and 
library vacancies listed FREE. This is an impor- 
tant publication for you and your library. 1 issue, 
$1.00; 12 issues, yearly, $5.00. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


vouched forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- . 
ments are submitted for insertion. 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin December 1957 


NEW GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORY. 
First compilation of Graduate Awards ever pre- 
pared for librarians and educators to subsidize 
the continuation of their education in over 320 
Universities, 42 States and 31 Foreign Countries. 
(Stipends $200-$10,000) Complete and specific 
information. Pre-publication price before Nov. 
15, 1957, $1.50. Regular price after Nov. 15, 
1957, $2.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL Box 99, Green- 
pt. Sta. Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 


LIBRARIANS. New Frontiers are opening 
overseas. Do you want to pioneer in Turkey, 
Libya, Saudi Arabia or Morocco? For the less 
venturesome, Italy, Greece, Germany, France and 
England also offer good job opportunities. Appli- 
cants must be under 40, without dependents, have 
degree from ALA accredited library school and 
one year library experience. Beginning salary 
$4525 with housing allowance; vacations and pro- 
motional opportunities. Send Standard Form 57, 
Application for Federal Employment, in dupli- 
cate to Command Librarian, Hq USAFE, DCS/ 
personnel, APO 633, New York, N.Y. 


east 


OPENING for school or children’s librarian to 
run elementary school library. Grade schools run 
by public library. 9 in this department. No cata- 
loging required. Pension, Social Security. Com- 
munity on Long Island Sound, 50 minutes by 
train from New York City. Write Librarian, 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. New position to 
direct and develop juvenile services in public 
` library serving area of 30,000 population. Strong 
citizen interest; newly consolidated largest school 
district in State; opportunity for advancement. 
Beginning salary $4000 with five increments. 
State retirement system and Social Security. L.S. 
degree or acceptable completion plan required. 
Write Charles S. Underhill, Director, Corning 
(N.Y.) Public Library. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with degree of 
professional experience for active children’s 
room in a library serving a population of 17,000. 
Village on Long Island Sound with good com- 
muting to New York City. Salary about $5000, 
36 hr. week, Retirement, one month vacation, 
civil service. Larchmont Public Library, Larch- 
mont, N.Y. 


YOU TELL US. We need a Children’s librar- 
tan and a Branch Librarian. What will bring you 
to our Long Island vacation spot with its fine 
schools and growing libraries? What have you 
got to offer? Write: Northport Public Library, 
Northport, N.Y. 


d 


CIRCULATION AND REFERENCE ASSIST- 
ANT. B.L.S., 40 hrs., month vacation, faculty 
status, benefits, $4000, increments, 1500 students, 
85,000 volumes, pleasant working conditions. 
Gettysburg College Library, Gettysburg, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA State University Library, 
University Park, Pa. has the following openings: 
Catalogers, with or without experience: 1. Serial 
Cataloger. Opportunity to advance to Assistant 
Serials Record Librarian. 2. General Cataloger. 
Order Assistant in charge of bibliographic 
searching. Acquisitions and/or cataloging ex- 
perience and a knowledge of foreign languages 
desired. Reference Assistants, general and spe- 
cial subject areas. Mineral Industries Library Ás- 
sistant. Salary range for these positions $4500- 
5000 depending upon qualifications and experi- 
ence. Employee benefits include hospitalization, 
life insurance, retirement and Social Security. 24 
days vacation and 18 days sick leave annually. 
Apply to Ralph W. McComb, Librarian. 

CATALOGER: General cataloging in college 
library of 750,000 volumes with annual increase 
of 13,000. Department of eight professional cata- 
logers. Starting salary up from $3600 dependent 
upon experience and qualifications. Knowledge 
of at least one romance language desired. For 
further details apply to Miss Ellen F. Adams, 
Associate Librarian, Dartmouth College Library, 
Hanover, N.H. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: To direct juve- 
nile service in public library. Will have full time 
assistant and four student assistants. Require 
L.S. degree and 2 years experience. 4 weeks 
vacation; cumulative sick leave, State Retire- 
ment and Social Security. Salary open. Apply: 
Librarian, Washington County Free Library, 
Hagerstown, Md. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR in library-conscious 
community of 75,000 population, near New York 
City. Splendid opportunity to use professional 
knowledge and skills; 6 years of public library 
experience, some of which must have been in an 
administrative capacity; Bachelor’s degree, plus 
one year of library science required. Salary 
$6830-$8750; a month’s vacation, generous sick 
leave, New York State retirement. Apply—B 144 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Excellent oppor- 
tunity as Head of Children’s Department in 
community of 75,000, near New York City; 4 
years’ experience (at least two in children’s 
work) ; Bachelor’s degree, plus one year Library 
Science required. Salary $5180-$6620; a month’s 
vacation, generous sick leave, New York retire- 
ment. Apply—B 145. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIANS in community of 
75,000 near New York City; Bachelor’s degree, 
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plus one year Library Science required. Salary 
$4360-$5580; month’s vacation, generous sick 
leave, New York State retirement. Apply—B 146 


southeast 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT HEAD wanted 
in progressive Southern Public Library. Salary 
range, $4896-$5616. Openings also for Senior 
Librarian—$4260-$4896; and Junior Librarian— 
$3900-$4464. 3644 hour, 5 day week; 4 weeks 
vacation; 12 days sick leave, accumulative to 96 
days; 9 paid holidays; group hospitalization; 
excellent retirement plan. Apply to Civil Service 
Commission, Room 203, City Hall Annex, Norfolk 
10, Va. No written examination. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for regional public li- 
brary. Library science degree and experience in 
public library administration. 4 weeks vacation, 
sick leave and Social Security. Salary scale— 
$4116-$4896. Will pay more for well qualified 
librarian. Apply to: Miss Ferne R. Hoover, Madi- 
son College Library, Harrisonburg, Va. 


midwest 


FLINT PUBLIC LIBRARY—Unusual, exciting 
opportunity to work in an alert community under 
ideal conditions. New, modern, air-conditioned, 
main library building under construction, ready 
summer 1958. Rapidly expanding city of 200,000. 
Extensive adult education program. Community 
schools. New library will be part of a new educa- 
tional-cultural center, including 2 museums, plan- 
etarium (under construction), auditorium, art 
institute (under construction), little theater 
(under construction), Junior college (in opera- 
tion) and branch of University of Michigan (in 
operation.) Wide range of professional positions 
will be available in months immediately ahead to 
meets needs of expanding staff, new services. 
Positions now available: Chief, Business and 
Technology Department; Chief, Art and Music 
Department. Each position: Under 45. With 
bachelor’s and L.S. degrees. Beginning salary 
$6000 to $6910 depending on experience and 
background; annual increments to approximately 
$7935; allowance for additional graduate-level 
training. To organize and staff department, pre- 
pare for extended service when library moves into 
new building. Branch Assistants. Circulation As- 
sistants. L.S. degree. Beginning salary $4620 to 
$5770 depending on experience; annual incre- 
ments to $7215; allowance for additional gradu- 
ate-level training. Available now. Branch as- 
sistant will be in charge of a new school- 
housed public library branch. School is a new 
community school. Good promotional opportuni- 
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ties. All positions: 4 weeks vacation, 5-day week, 
sick leave, Social Security and good retirement 
plan. Two hours’ driving to Detroit, 6 hours to 
Michigan’s beautiful Upper Peninsula. Apply 
Personnel Office, Flint Public Library, Flint, 
Mich. 

CHILDREN’S and School Librarians for ex- 
panding program. Require B.A. and L.S. degrees. 
prefer major in elementary education for school 
position. Beginning salary $4100-$5000. Excellent 
pension plan for both Public Library and school 
positions. Reply: Mrs. Harriette H. Crummer, 
1703 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, IU. 

CATALOGER, city library system, 1957 book 
budget $12,000. Salary $4511-5135, starting rate 
higher for prof. experience. Very congenial staff; 
city in a fast-growing area; opportunity to help 
plan cataloging and processing dept. for a new 
Main Library building to be built probably 1958. 
Apply to: Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, 
Pontiac City Library, 47 Williams St., Pontiac, 
Mich. 

PHYSICS LIBRARIAN: Position available 
July 1, 1958. Salary $5400. Fifth year Library 
degree, science background and experience de- 
sirable. Immediate opening for Serials Cataloger, 
salary $4500-4800, 39 hour week, one month’s 
vacation, 2 weeks sick leave, good retirement 
plan. Apply: Mary Lois Bull, Assistant Univer- 
sity Librarian for Personnel, University of IHi- 
nois Library, Urbana. Available at ALA Mid- 
winter meetings to discuss Library Careers at 
Illinois. 

ART LIBRARIAN to head a public library 
department with collection of 35,000 volumes, 
755,000 pictures plus visual aid materials and 
appropriate equipment; staff of 6 professionals, 
6 clerks. MS degree or equivalent and super- 
visory experience required. $6240-7280 depend- 
ing on experience. Write Personnel Office, Min- 
neapolis Public Library, Minneapolis 3, Minn. 

MICHIGAN STATE LIBRARY—LANSING. 
Two reference librarians; one having experience 
in art and music reference work, the second hav- 
ing experience in reference work in the social 
sciences. Minimums: undergraduate degree fol- 
lowed by a library school degree plus at least one 
year of pertinent experience. Salary for each 
position $5011-$6305. Five-day week (40 hours), 
two and a half weeks vacation, sick leave, state 
civil service pension plan plus federal Social 
Security, Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Detroit and 
Chicago within commuting distance. Apply: C. L. 
Higgins, Assistant State Librarian, 125 E. Shia- 
wassee St., Lansing, Mich. 

CATALOGER for medium sized public library, 
to assist in Reference Department. Library de- 
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gree required. Beginning salary $4200. Young, 
congenial staff and air-conditioned building. 
Apply: Free Public Library, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, Excellent opportunity for 
man or woman to assume leadership of progres- 
sive public library. Beautiful new building in 
suburban Glenview (pop. 16,000). Near colleges 
and schools. Forty minutes from Chicago. Li- 
brary degree, experience, administrative ability 
and genuine interest in people essential. Pension 
fund and usual benefits. 4 weeks vacation. Top 
salary. Apply: Edward U. Dithmar, 2023 Fir St., 
Glenview, Ill. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT position will open 
at Kalamazoo Public Library in January when 
staff member retires. Initial salary $4290-$4992, 
depending upon experience. 4 weeks’ vacation, 
38-hour week, sick leave 12 days per year, cu- 
mulative to 80 days. Social Security and Michigan 
education employee retirement plan. Congenial 
staff and unusually fine city in which to live. 
New building to be started in spring of 1958. 
Write: Kalamazoo Public Library, 311 South 
Rose St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional op- 
portunity to develop juvenile services in estab- 
lished City and County Library System serving a 
population area of 70,000. Located at the foot 
of the Fox River Valley on beautiful Lake Win- 
nebago. Four season recreational area, skiing, 
boating, swimming. Four hour drive from Chi- 
cago, half hour to Lake Michigan. Beginning 
salary $4285 with ten (10) increments to $5587. 
Position on salary scale is determined by quali- 
fications and experience. Usual benefits: One 
month vacation, City Retirement and Social Se- 
curity, Sick Leave, etc. Apply E. G. McLane, 
Director, Fond du Lac Public Library, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT. American Li- 
brary Association Publishing Department to work 
with Subscription Books Committee. Library de- 
gree and library experience required. Starting 
salary $4800. 5-day, 35 hour week. 4 weeks vaca- 
tion. Apply Chief of Publishing Department, 
American Library Association, 50 East Huron 
St, Chicago 1], HI., giving business references 
and complete information about education and 
experience. 

LIBRARIAN for small junior high school; 
position open January 1958. Library school de- 
gree required, some experience desirable. Cleri- 
cal assistance; processing done at Main Li- 
brary. Department book and policy meetings. 
Attractive suburb of Cleveland with good school 
system. Approximately nine weeks vacation each 
year, retirement, ill time. Salary range $4000- 


$5400 depending on experience. Apply: Mary B. 
Bloom, Librarian, Lakewood Public Library, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 

MAYWOOD PUBLIC LIBRARY, Maywood, 
Ill. Head of Circulation. L.S. degree. Experience. 
5 day, 37 hour week, sick leave, Illinois retirement 
benefits. Salary range $4200-$4800. Write Mrs. 
Willa Williams, Librarian. 

LIBRARIAN I (Reference Assistant). For 
suburban community of 130,000. Must have 
B.L.S. degree and be between ages 20 and 35. 
Salary range $4571 to $5540 per yr. Write for 
bulletin and application to Department of Per- 
sonnel, City Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 

LIBRARIAN II (Branch Librarian). For sub- 
urban community of 130,000. Must have B.L.S. 
degree and professional experience. Age limits 
25 to 40. Salary range $4932 to $6142 per yr. Up- 
ward adjustment in beginning rate dependent 
upon experience and training. Write for bulletin 
and application to Department of Personnel, City 
Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 

WANTED—Assistant Librarian and Children’s 
Department. Keokuk, Iowa, City of 18,000. Salary 
open. Apply to Doris A. Foley, Librarian. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, Main children’s 
room in Public Library of a university city, 
twenty-five minutes from Chicago Loop. LS. 
Degree required, under 35 years. Four weeks 
vacation, sick leave, hospital benefits, excellent 
pension plan. Salary $4300 up. 


southwest 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. To take charge of 
Children’s Department in modern public library 
building, city of about 40,000. Will have full 
time assistant and three student assistants. Will 
also have charge of bookmobile giving service to 
school areas with a professional bookmobile li- 
brarian and driver. Person with correct qualifica- 
tions would receive $3960 per year in a range 
designed to advance to $4332 per year in two 
years. Apply, Librarian, Hutchinson Public Li- 
brary, Hutchinson, Kan. 

ENGINEERING LIBRARY in Southwest 
needs trained librarians for: 1. Circulation and 
Serials, 2. Technical Processes Head. Good sal- 
ary scale, state retirement, group insurance, op- 
tional hospitalization, 40 hr. week. Write Li- 
brarian, ¿Texas Engineers Library, College Sta- 
tion, Tex. 

THREE POSITIONS OPEN. NO we did NOT 
have a Staff bust up. One librarian’s husband 
was transferred and the other two are now De- 
partment Heads with the experience they got 
working with us. We need an assistant in the 
Catalog, Circulation and Reference Departments. 
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BS in Library Science or BA with major in Li- 
brarianship adequate but we will not hold a fifth 
year against you, Salary $3600-$3900 depending 
on qualifications and experience. 40 hour, 5 day 
week, 4 weeks paid vacation, ample sick leave 
(and such a healthy climate that you will not 
need it), Blue Cross, Social Security. Splendid 
opportunity for recent graduate. Write Elizabeth 
Kelly, Librarian, El Paso Public Library, El 
Paso, Tex. 

CATALOGER for adult books wanted. New 
library, new budget. Woman, 5th year library 
degree, experience not necessary. Work 40 hr., 
5 day week, with usual benefits at $4000 per 
year. Write, Midland Public Library, Box 1191, 
Midland, Tex. 


mountain plains 


LIBRARY DIRECTOR for Public Library in a 
town of 30,000. Library degree and four years 
of experience. Opportunity to show ability in an 
older library with many stimulating changes 
ahead. Salary range, $5880-$7464. Generous va- 
cation, sick leave, and pension benefit, group hos- 
pitalization, life insurance. Apply to Personnel 
Director, City of Boulder, Boulder, Colo. 

POSITIONS OPEN. Great Falls Public Li- 
brary, Great Falls, Mont. Degree from accredited 
library school required. Reference Librarian, 
Catalog Librarian, Bookmobile Librarian. Salary 
$4500 up, depending on experience. 

IF YOU WANT the inspiration of working in 
beautiful surroundings and an invigorating 
climate, here’s your chance. This new library for 
a new research center which looks out on Mt. 
Evans and Pikes Peak is in south suburban 
Denver. But don’t let these vistas distract you 
from the 10,000 volumes that need to be cata- 
loged. We need a technical processes librarian to 
help build our classified catalog. Apply to Paul 
Knapp, Librarian, The Ohio Oil Company, Re- 
search Center Library, P.O. Box 269, Littleton, 
Colo. 


far west 


BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN to develop new 
two-county program in Western Oregon. Head- 
quarters in pleasant college town of 20,000, near 
coast and mountains. Five day week, state retire- 
ment, Social Security, four weeks vacation. Be- 
ginning salary $380-$400 monthly depending on 
qualifications. Apply: Head Librarian, Corvallis 
Public Library, Corvallis, Ore. 

SCIENCE LIBRARIAN, with pharmacy back- 
ground preferable, to head departmental (even- 
tually divisional) library in rapidly growing col- 
lege in lovely mountain region. Good working 
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conditions, congenial staff, starting salary $5040. 
Month’s vacation, 2 weeks sick leave, Social Se- 
curity, and good retirement plan. Library degree 
plus at least year’s experience required. Position 
open Dec. 1, but can wait if necessary. Wonder- 
ful climate; near Sun Valley, Yellowstone, 
Tetons. Apply E. Oboler, Librarian, Idaho State 
College Library, Pocatello, Idaho. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN: Good opportu- 
nity for professional development in progressive 
library (non-civil service). Male or female with 
L.S. degree. Salary open. Apply: Public Library, 
South Pasadena, Calif. 

TWO POSITIONS OPEN. Young woman with 
L.S. degree and background in botany and the 
life sciences for cataloging and circulation work 
in an agricultural research library of the Uni- 
versity of California. Cataloger: Man or woman 
with L.S. degree, for a liberal arts college. Both 
positions start at $4512, and provide one month 
vacation and liberal retirement provisions. Apply 
Edwin T. Coman, Jr., Chief Librarian, University 
of California, Riverside, Calif. 

WE ARE LOOKING for a top-notch librarian 
who wants a challenging position supervising an 
ambitious program in the field of audio-visual 
materials. Salary $4932-$5916, three weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, state retirement, optional hospital 
benefits. Rapidly expanding library system in 
progressive community which offers the best in 
Southern California living. Looking forward to 
new central library building and additional 
branches. Apply: Raymond M. Holt, Librarian, 
Pomona Public Library, 380 North Main St., 
Pomona, Calif. 

hawaii 
LIBRARIAN II—vacancy on the island of Maui 
of the Territory of Hawaii; salary $348-$410; 
one year of technical library experience and 
graduation from an accredited library school re- 
quired; contact Recruiting and Examining Divi- 
sion, Department of Civil Service, 825 Mililani 
Street, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN 38, with twelve years experience as 
non-professional Library Assistant and Clerk 
wishes position in School or Public Library in 
the Northeast. B 71-W. 

WOMAN, B.S., with major in Library Science 
desires position in far, or southwest. Presently 
employed as librarian in small mid-west Junior 
College. Available September 1958. B 72-W. 

WOMAN CATALOGER, 5th yr. B.S. in LS., 
broad exp. (4 yrs. adm.) languages. Desires re- 
sponsible position. $4500-$5500. B 73-W. 
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